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PREFACE, 


I wave not yet been able to stereotype my theological views, 
and have ceased to expect ever todoso. The idea is preposterous. 
None but an omniscient mind can continue to maintain a precise 
identity of views and opinions. ‘ Finite minds, unless they are 
asleep or’stultified by prejudice, must advance in knowledge. The 
discovery of new truth will modify old views and opinions, and 
there is perhaps no end to this process with finite minds in any 


world. * True christian consistency consists, not in stereotyping 
our opinions and viéws~and“in refusiig” to make any improve- 
ment in knowtedge-test-we-stould be guilty of change, but™it con- 


sists in holding our minds open to receivé thé rays of truth from_ 
every quarter, and..in changiiig our views and language and prac- 
tice as often.and_as fast as.we can obtain further information. I 
call this christian consistency because this course alone accords with 
a christian profession., A christian profession implies the profess- 
ion of candor and of a disposition to know and to obey all truth. 
It must follow that christian consistency implies continued investi- 
gation and change of views and practice corresponding with increas- 
ing knowledge. No christian therefore, and no theologian should 
be afraid to change his views, his language, or his practices in con- 
formity with increasing light. ‘The adoption of an opposite max- 
im would keep the world, at best, at a perpetual stand-sull, on all 
subjects of science, and all improvements would be precluded. 
Hundreds of years since, when intellectual and moral science 
was a wilderness, an assembly of divines, as they are called, affect- 
ing to cast off popery, undertook to stereotype the theology of 
the church and to think for all future generations, thus making 
themselves popes t perpetuum. Every uninspired attempt to 
frame for the church an authoritative standard of opinion which shall 
be regarded as an unquestionable exposition of the word of God, 
is not only impious in itself, but it is also a tacit assumption of 
the fundamental dogma of Papacy. The assembly of divines did 
more than to assume the necessity of a pope to give law to the 
Opinions of men; they assumed to create an immortal one or rather 
to embalm their own creed and preserve it as the pope of all gen- 
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erations. That the instrument framed by that assembly should in 
the nineteenth century be recognized as the standard of the church, 

or of an intelligent branch of it, is not only amazing but I must 
say that it is highly ridiculous. It is as absurd in theology as it 
would be in any other branch of science, and as injurious and stul- 
tifying as it is absurd and ridiculous. It is better to have a liv- 
ing than a dead Pope. If we must have an authoritative ex- 
pounder of the word of God let us have a living one so as not to 
preclude the hope of improvement, ‘A living dog is better than 
a dead lion;”’ so a living pope is better than a dead and stereotyped 
confession of faith that holds all men to subscribe to its unalterable 
dogmas and its unvarying termonology. Whether this was ever in- 
tended by its authors or not, such is the use made of the instrument 
in question. In the volume published last year I informed my rea- 
ders that should I ever publish my course of instruction, as teacher 
of Systematic Theology, entire, one volume at least would precede 
that. The present volume will be the third of the series. ‘The 
reasons for publishing in this order are: 

1. The necessities of my classes. ‘They need class books, es- 
pecially on those topics in theology which are contained in the vol- 
ume now given to the world. ‘The same is true indeed of points 
upon which I have not yet published ; but upon these they more 
especially needed something more to read than has hitherto ap- 
peared. Let it be understood, however, that these volumes are not 
intended to preclude original investigation but on the contrary to 
encourage and forward it. ‘They are designed not to forestall and 
preclude, but to mark out the general outline of the course of dis- 
cussion pursued in our classes, 1 hold myself sacredly. bound, not 
to defend these positions at all events; but-om the contrary to subject 
every one of them to the most thorough disctssiom and {o hold and 
treat them as I would the. opinions of any ¢ one else ; that is, if upon 
further discussion and investigation [- see no cause to change, | 
hold them fast “but if T ean-see.a flaw in any one of them, I shall 
amend or-wholly reject it; as-further light shall. demand .XShould I 
refuse or fail to do this, I should need to blush for my fully and in- 
consistency, for I say again that true christian consistency implies 
progress in knowledge and holiness, and such changes in theory 
and in practice as are demanded by increasing light. The opinions 
advanced in this and the preceding volume, I at present honestly 
entertain. In reviewing the previous volume, I can already see 
wherein, in several respects, the phraseology might be improved 
and the sentiment modified. Should I rewrite it a hundred times, 
| have no expectation that I should not continue to see how it might 
be improved. I have no donbt the same will be true of the present 
volume. On the strictly fundamental questions in theology my 
views have not, for many years, undergone any other change than 
that I have clearer apprehensions of them than formerly and should 
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now state some of them differently from what I formerly should 
have done. 

It is our custom in this Institution to settle every question, espe- 
cially in theology, by discussion. I have now for twelve years been 
going annually over my course of instruction in this manner, and 
owe not a little to my classes, for I have availed myself to the ut- 
termost of the learning and sagacity and talent of every member of 
my classes in pushing my investigations. I call on them to dis- 
cuss the questions which I present for discussion, and take my 
seat among them and help and guide them according to my ability ; 
and not unfrequently, I am happy to say, do I get some useful in- 
struction from them. Thus I sustain the double relation of pupil 
and teacher. 

I am also much indebted to my beloved associates in teaching. 
My brethren of the Faculty often afford me invaluable aid in many 
ways. Very full and frequent interchange of views has been of 
great service to me. The present volume appears at an earlier 
date than I anticipated. ‘The lectures it contains have hitherto ex- 
isted only in skeleton form. Isat down last winter to write them 
out and completed about one half of them and was then induced to 
leave and spend the remainder of my vacation in Michigan labor- 
ing in revivals. I returned much wearied, not intending to write 
or publish this summer, but was overruled by the solicitations of 
those who take an interest in their publication, and have, in the midst 
of much bodily exhaustion and labor, both as Professor and Pas- 
tor, written out the remainder of the volume as it now appears, 
I have done the best I could under the circumstances. 

2. Another reason for publishing at this time and in this order is, 


‘\, Ihave been represented as differing so widely from many..whoare 


esteemed orthodox, that it is io more than just that one in my re- 
lations should define his position and give to the church the sub- 
stance of his views, especially if he be reported as not sound in the 
faith. 4 

3. Because I do not differ so widely from the commonly received 
views as I have often been represented as doing; and, 

4, That by subjecting my views toa more extended criticism 
than can be had in ourcircle here, 1 might have the help of my 
brethren the world over, (if they will take the trouble to read and 
write and discuss, ) in coming as near as may be, in this state of exis- 
tence, to the exact truth. 

5. That before I die] may see whatever serious errors I may 
hold in theology and correct them if the Lord will. Ido not pre- 
serve my views to be published after 1 am dead, to spare myself the 
mortification of seeing them severely criticised, and overturned if 
false; but on the contrary I desire to subject them to the fullest crit- 
icism, that whatever is wrong in them may be thoroughly sifted 
out. 


AY 
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As to the style in which they are written I can say nothing, ex- 
cept that I am aware that it is not in so good taste as I could wish. 
But it is in vain for me to affect or to claim literary merit. I aim 
at perspicuity, butam aware that I often fail in this respect. But 
my readers will bear with meifI do the best I can. As I am wri- 
ting on christian theology I can hardly feel called upon to apologize 
for making so copious quotations from scripture as I have done. 
Yet some may think that I have been needlessly prolix in this re- 
spect. My object has been, in many cases, to-give-the-student-a 
view rather of the general tenor of scripture upon the points un- 
der consideration than to give but few isolated. passages. I have 
sometimes repeatedly~-quoted the same passages in different con- 
neixons. » This I have done alone for the sake of perspicuity and to 
avoid the necessity, in reading, of hesitating toremember the language 
of the passage referred to. Perhaps I have done this too frequently 
to edify those who are familiar with their bibles. If so, they can 
without trouble pass over those passages that are requoted, while 
those less familiar with their bibles may be edified by finding the 
living oracles so copiously and so repeatedly spread before their 
eyes. Indeed there are many parts of scripture that are so striking 
and always so new and interesting to me that I am never tired of 
seeing, hearing or reading them. 

I trust I shall not be sorry to see any reviews of this or any oth- 
er volume of mine, when it appears that the reviewer has exam- 
ined for himself, and understands my work, and is manifestly inquir- 
ing after truth. I will not promise to regard cavilers or any who 
may be disposed to find fault without really knowing “ what they 
say or whereof they affirm.” Let us have the truth, come from 
whomsoever it will. ~ 

I have not hesitated in this volume to make free use of what I 
had before written and published in another form. I have done 
this when | could, not only to save labor, but to avoid the appear- 
ance of affecting to say something new upon the same subjects; 
but ] have found it necessary to change my former phraseology 
considerably. ‘This, as I have said, I always expect to continue to. 
do while I keep my mind awake to inquiry and open to conviction. 

As the reader will perceive I am also indebted to Prof. Morgan 
for an article on the holiness of christians in this life. With his 
leave I inserted it, because it will more edify the student than any 
thing I could say upon that subject. This was prepared to my 
hand and deserved a more permanent form than that of a mere pam- 
phlet. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Oberlin, August 25th, 1847. 
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FINNEY’S LECTURES 


ON 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


LECTURE XLV. 
VARIOUS CLASSES OF TRUTHS, 


AND THE MANNER IN WHICH THE HUMAN MIND ATTAINS 
TO A KNOWLEDGE OF THEM. 


Berore we proceed further in these investigations, J must 
call your attention to a subject that properly belongs at the 
beginning of this course of study, and which will be found 
there, should these lectures ever be published in their proper 
order: I allude to the various classes of truths to come under 
consideration in this course of instruction, with the manner 
in which we arrive at a knowledge or belief of them. All 
human investigations proceed upon the assumption of the 
existence and validity of our faculties, and that their une- 
quivocal testimony may be relied upon. To deny this, is to 
set aside at once the possibility of knowledge or rational 
belief, and to give up the mind to universal skepticism. The 
classes of truths to which we shall be called upon to attend 
in our investigations, may be divided with sufficient accuracy 
for our parpose, into truths that need no proof, and truths 
that need proof. ‘The human mind is so constituted that by 
virtue of its own laws, it necessarily perceives, recognizes, 
or knows some truths without testimony from without. It 
takes direct cognizance of them, and can not but do so. 

The first class, that is, truths that need no proof, may be 
subdivided into truths of the pure reason, and truths of 
sensation. ‘These two classes are in some sense self-evident, 
but not in the same sense. Truths of the pure reason are 
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intuitions of that faculty, and truths of sensation are intui- 
tions of the senses. I shall therefore speak of self-evident 
truths of reason, and self-evident truths of sensation. I must 
assume that you possess some knowledge of psychology, and 
take it for granted that you understand the difference be- 
tween the intuitions of reason, and the intuitions of sense. 


By self-evident truths of reason, then, I mean that class of 
truths that are directly intuited and affirmed by that faculty, 
in the light of their own evidence, and by virtue of its own 
laws, whenever they are so stated that the terms of the pro- 
position in which they are conveyed are understood. They 
are not arrived at by reasoning, or by evidence of any kind 
except what they have in themselves. As soon as the terms 
of the propositions in which they are stated, are understood, 
the reason instantly -and positively affirms their truth. It is 
unnecessary and preposterous to attempt any other proof 
of this class of truths than to frame a perspicuous statement 
of them. Nay, it is positively injurious, because absurd, to 
attempt to prove—in the common acceptation of the term 
prove—a self-evident truth of reason. All attempts to prove 
such truths by reasoning, involve an absurdity, and are as 
much a work of supererogation, as it would be to attempt to 
prove that you see an object with your eyes fully open and 
set upon it. 

The mathematical axioms belong to this class. 


The self-evident truths of reason are truths of certain 
knowledge. When once so stated, or in any way presented 
to the mind as to be understood, the mind does not merely 
believe them, it knows them to be absolutely true. That is, 
it perceives them to be absolute truths, and knows that it is 
impossible that they should not be true. Although this class 
of truths are never arrived at by reasoning, yet much‘use is 
made of them in reasoning, since the major premise of a syl- 
logism is often a self-evident truth of reason. 

This class of truths are affirmed by a faculty entirely dis- 
tinct from the understanding, or that power that gains all its 
knowledges from sense. It takes cognizance of a class of 
truths that from their nature, forever lie concealed from the 
senses, and consequently from the understanding. Sensa- 
tion can never give us the abstract truths of mathematics. 
1t can never give us the absolute, or the infinite. It can not. 
give moral law, or law at all. Sensation can give facts, but 
not laws and principles. ) 
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That God, and space, and duration, are infinite; that all 
God’s attributes must be infinite, are selfevident truths of 
reason; that is, they are truths of a priori, affirmation and 
assumption. They are never arrived at by reasoning, or by 
induction, and never can be. The mind only knows them by 
virtue of its own laws, and directly assumes and intuits them, 
whenever they are suggested. The eye of reason sees them as 
distinctly as the mind sees objects of vision presented to the 
fleshly organ of vision. The mind is so constructed that it 
sees some things with the natural fleshly eye, and some truths 
it sees directly with its own eye without the use of an eye of 
flesh. All the self-evident truths of reason belong to this 
class; that is, they are truths which the mind sees and knows, 
and does not merely believe. In reasoning, the bare state- 
ment of a self-evident truth is enough, provided, as has been 
said, that it is so perspicuously stated that the terms of 
the proposition are understood. It should be borne in mind, 
in reasoning, that all men have minds, and that the Jaws of 
knowledge are physical, and, of course, fixed, and common to 
all men. The conditions of knowledge are in all men the 
same. We are therefore always to assume that self-evident 
truths can not but be known, so soon as they are stated with 
such perspicuity as that the terms in which they are expressed 
are understood. Our future inquiries will present many 
illustrations of the truth of these remarks. 

It should be also remarked that universality is an attri- 
bute of the self-evident truths of reason. That is, they are 
universal in the sense, 

(1.) That all men affirm them to be true when they under- 
stand them; and, 

(2.) They all affirm them to be true in the same way; 
that is, by direct intuition, or they perceive them in their own 
light, and not through the medium of reasoning, demonstra- 
tion, or sense; and, 

(3.) Selfevident truths of reason are true without excep- 
tion, and in this sense also universal. 

(4.) Necessityis also an attribute of self-evident truths. 
‘That is, they are necessurily true, and cannot but be so re- 

arded. And when the conditions which have been named 
are fulfilléd, they can not but be so known to every moral 
agent. 

‘Self-evident truths of reason may be again divided into 
truths merely self-evident, and first-truths of reason. This 
class of truths possess all the characteristics of self-evident 
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truths, to wit: they are universal truths; they are necessary 
truths; they are truths of direct intuition; they are truths of 
certain knowledge. 


Their peculiarity is this: they are truths that are necessa- 
rily and universally known by moral agents. That is, they 
are not distinguished from mere self-evident truths of reason, 
except by the fact that from the laws of moral agency they are 
known universally, and all moral agents do and must possess 
certain knowledge of them. 


They are truths of necessary and universal assumption. 
Whether they are, at all times, or at any time, directly thought 
of, or made the particular object of the mind’s attention or 
not, they are nevertheless at all times assumed by a law of 
universal necessity. Suppose, for example, that the law of 
causality should not be, at all times or at any time, a subject 
of distinct thought and attention. Suppose that the proposi- 
tion in words, should never be in the mind, that “every event 
‘must have a cause.” Still the truth is there, in the form of 
absolute knowledge, a necessary assumption, an a priori afliirm- 
ation, and the mind has so firm a hold of it as to be utterly 
unable to overlook, or forget, or practically deny it. Every 
mind has it as a certain knowledge, long before it can under- 
stand the language in which itis expressed, and no statement 
or evidence whatever can give the mind any firmer conviction 
of its truth, than it had from necessity at first. This is true 
of all the truths of this class. They are always and neces- 
sarily assumed by all moral agents, whether distinctly 
thought of or not. And for the most part this class of truths 
are assumed without being frequently, or at least, without 
being generally the object of thought or direct attention. 
The mind assumes them without a direct consciousness of 
the assumption. 

- For example, we act every moment, and judge, and rea- 
son, and believe, upon the assumption that every event 
must have a cause, and yet we are not conscious of thinking 
of this truth, nor that we assume it until something: calls the 
attention to it. First-truths of reason, then, let it be distinct- 
ly remembered, are always and necessarily assumed, though 
they may be seldom thought of. They are universally 
\ known before the words are understood by which they may 
be expressed, and although they may never be expressed in a 
formal proposition, yet the mind has as certain a knowledge 
_ of them as it has of its own existence. 
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But it is proper to inquire whether there are any condi- 
tions of this assumption, and if so, what they are? Does 
the intelligence make this assumption upon certain condi- 
tions, or independent of all or any conditions? The true 
answer to this inquiry is, that the mind makes the assump- 
tion only upon the fulfillment of certain conditions. These 
conditions being fulfilled, the intelligence instantly and neces- 
sarily makes the assumption by a law of its own nature, and 
makes it whether the assumption be a distinct object of con- 
sciousness or not. 

The only condition of this assumption that needs to be 
mentioned, is the perception of that by the mind to which 
the first truth sustains the relation of a logical antecedent or 
of a logical condition. For example, to develop and neces- 
sitate the assumption that every event must have a cause, 
the mind only needs to perceive or to have the conception of 
an event, whereupon the assumption in question instantly fol- 
lows by a law of the intelligence. ‘This assumption is not a 
logical deduction from any premise whatever, but upon the 
perception of an event, or upon the mind’s having the idea 
or notion of an event, the intelligence irresistably, by virtue 
of its own laws, assumes the first-truth of causality as the 
logical and necessary condition of the event: that is, it as- 
sumes that an event and every event must have a cause. 

The condition upon which the first-truths of reason are 
assumed or developed, is called the chronological condition of 
their development, because it is prior in time and in the order 
of nature to their development. The mind perceives an 
event. It thereupon assumes the first-truth of causality. It 
perceives body, and thereupon assumes the first-truth, space 
is, and must be. It perceives succession, and necessarily as- 
sumes that ime is, and must be. These first-truths, let it be 
repeated, are not assumed in the form of a proposition, 
thought of or expressed in words, nor is the mind at the 
time always, or perhaps ever, at first, distinctly conscious of 
the assumption, yet the truth is from that moment within the 
mind’s inalienable possession, and must forever after be re- 
cognized in all the practical judgments of the mind. 

Thus, ‘it should be distinctly said, do the first-truths of 
reason lie so deep in the mind as perhaps seldom to appear 
directly on the field of conscious thought, and yet so abso- 
_lutely does the mind know them, that it can no more forget, 
or overlook, or practically deny them, than it can forget, or 
overlook, or in practice deny its own existence. 

*¥ 
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I have said that all reasoning proceeds upon the assump- 
tion of these truths. It must do so of necessity. It is prepos- 
terous to attempt to prove first-truths to a moral agent: for if 
a moral agent, he must absolutely know them already, and if 
he did not, in no possible way could he be put in possession 
of them except by presenting to his perception the chrono- 
logical condition of their development, and in no case could 
any thing else be needed, for upon the occurrence of this 
perception, the assumption or development follows by a law 
of absolute and universal necessity. And until these truths 
are actually developed, no being can be a moral agent. 

There is no reasoning with one who calls in question the 
first-truths of reason, and demands proof of them. All rea- 
soning must, from the nature of mind and the laws of reason- 
ing, assume the first-truths of reason as certain, and admit- 
ted, and as the a priori condition of all logical deductions 
and demonstrations. Some one of these must be assumed as 
true, directly or indirectly, in every syllogism and in every 
demonstration. 

In all our future investigations in the line of truth we 
shall pursue, we shall have abundant occasions for the appli- 
cation and illustration of what has now been said of first- 
truths of reason. If, at any stage of our progress, we light 
upon. a truth of this class, let it be borne in mind that the 
nature of the truth is the preelusion, or as lawyers would 
express it, the estopple of all controversy. 

To deny the reality of this class of truths, is to deny the 
validity of our most perfect knowledge and of course it is a 
denial of the validity of our faculties. The only question to 
be settled in respect to. this class of truths, is, does the truth 
in question belong to this class? There are many of this 
class that have not been generally recognized as belonging 
to it. Of this we shall have abundant instances fall in our 
way as we proceed in our investigations. There are many 
truths which men, all sane men, certainly know, of which 
they not only seldom think, but whieh, in theory, they stren- 
uously deny. 

Before I dismiss this branch of our subject, I will mention 
some of the many truths that undeniably belong to-this class, 
leaving others to be mentioned as we proceed and fall in 
with them in future investigations. 

I have already noticed three of this class, to wit; the 
truth of causality—tie existence of space and of time. ‘That 
the whole of any thing is equal to all its parts, is also a truth 
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of this class, universally and necessarily known and assumed 
by every moral agent. Also, that a thing cannot be and not 
be at the same time. 3 

A third class of self-evident truths are particular truths 
of reason. The reason directly intuits and aflirms them. 
They are truths of certain knowledge, but have not the attri- 
butes of universality or infinity. ‘To this class belong the 
truths of our own existence, of personal identity, and indi- 
viduality. These are not truths of sensation, nor are they 
first or self-evident truths according to the common use of those 
terms. Yet they are truths of rational intuition, and are 
seen to be true in the light of their own evidence, and as 
such are given tot us as undoubtable verities by conscious- 
ness. 

All the truths that come within the pale of our own ex- 
perience, that is, all our mental exercises and states are 

ruths self-evident to us) Weneed no proof of them, wheth- 

er they are phenomena or states of the Intellect, of the 
Will, or of the Sensibility. When thus spoken of, in mass, 
they can not be called self-evident truths, except in ‘the sense 
that to ourselves they appear on the field of consciousness as 
facts or realities, and we know or affirm them with undoubting 
certainty. 

Truths’ of sensation I have said, are in a certain sense, 
self-evident truths, That is, they are facts of which the mind 
has direct knowledge through the medium of the senses. In 
speaking of truths of sensation as in some sense self-evident, 
1 mean of course truths or facts of our own senses, or those 
revealed directly to us by our own senses. I know it is not com- 
mon to speak of this class of truths as self-evident; and they 
are not so in the sense in which simple rational intuitions are. 
Yet they are facts or truths which need no proof to estab- 
lish them to us. The fact that I bold this pen in my hand is 
as really self-evident to me, as that three and two are five. I 
as really know or perceive the one as the other, and neither 
the one nor the other needs any proof. It is not my design 
to exhaust this subject, nor to enter upon nice and highly 
‘metaphysical distinctions, but only to give hints and make 
suggestions that will call your attention to the subject, 
and meet our necessities during our present course of study, 
leaving it to your convenience to enter upon a more critical 
analysis of this subject. 

Of truths that require proof, the first class to which I must 
call attention, is the truths of demonstration. This class of 
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truths admit of so high a degree of proof, that when the dem- 
onstration is complete, the intelligence affirms that it is im- 
possible that they should not be true. This class when truly 
demonstrated, are known to be true with no less certainty than 
selfevident truths; but the mind arrives not at the perception 
and knowledge of them in the sameway. That classis arriv- 
ed at universally, directly and a priori, that is, by direct in- 
tuition without reasoning. This classis arrived at universal- 
ly by reasoning. The former are obtained without any logi- 
cal processes, while this last class is always and necessarily 
obtained asa result of alogical process. We often get these 
truths by a process strictly logical without being at all aware 
of the way in which we came to be possessed of them. This 
class, then, unlike the other, are not to be communicated and 
established without reasoning, but by reasoning. In this 
class of truths the mind from its own laws will not rest, unless 
they be demonstrated. They admit of demonstration, and 
from their nature and the nature of the intelligence, they 
must be demonstrated before they can be known and rested 
in as certain knowledge. Many of them may be received in 
the sense of being believed without an absolute demonstra- 
tion. But the mind cannot properly be said to know them 
until it has gone through with the demonstration, and then it 
can not but know them. 

To possess the mind ofa first-truth of reason you need only 
to present the chronological condition of its development. To 
reveal a self-evident truth of reason, you need only to state it 
in terms of sufficient perspicuity. But to prove a truth be- 
longing to the class now under consideration you must fulfill 
the logical conditions of the intellect’s affirming it. That is, 
you must demonstrate it. 

The next class to be considered are truths of revelation. I 
mean truths revealed by Divine Inspiration. All truths are 
in some way revealed to the mind, but not all by the Inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Some of this class are known and 
some only believed by the mind. That is, some of these 
truths are objects or truths of knowledge or of intuition, 
when brought by the Holy Spirit within the field of vision or 
of intuition. Others of them are only truths of faith or truths 
to be believed. The divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ is a 
truth of revelation of the first class, that is, a truth of intu- 
ition or of certain knowledge when revealed to the mind by 
the Holy Spirit. This truth when thus revealed, the pure 
reason directly intuits. It knows that Jesus is the true God, 
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and eternal life by the same law by which it knows the first- 
truths of reason. The only account the soul can give of this 
truth is, that it knows it to be true. It sees or perceives it to 
be true. But this perception or intuition is conditionated 
upon the revelation of the Holy Spirit. ‘“ He shall take of 
mine,” said Jesus, “and shew it unto you.” More on this 
topic in its proper place. The facts and truths connected 
with the humanity of the Lord Jesus are of the second class 
of truths of revelation, that is, they are only truths of belief 
or of faith, as distinct from truths of the pure reason or of 
intuition. 

\This class of truths from their nature are not susceptible of 
intuition. ‘They may'‘be so revealed that the soul will have 
no doubt of them, and hardly distinguish them from truths of 
certain knowledge, nevertheless they are only believed and 
not certainly known as truths of intuition are. 

The Bible is not of itself, strictly and properly a revelation 
toman. It is, properly speaking, rather a history of revela- 
tions formerly made to certain men. To be a revelation to 
us, its truths must be brought by the Holy Spirit within the. 
field of spiritual vision. This is, past question, the condition 
of our either knowing or properly believing the truths of rev- 
elation. ‘“ Nomancansay that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Spirit.” ‘‘ No man can come to me, except the Father 
which hath sent me,draw him.” “They shall all be taught of 
God.” “The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, neither can he know them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” ‘ He that is spiritual, [has the Spirit,] judg- 
eth all things.” : 

But I must notin this place dwell longer upon this subject. 
I would only add now that those who call in question the 
divinity of Christ exhibit conclusive evidence that Christ has 
never been revealed to them by the Holy Spirit. Those who 
hold his divinity as a theory or opinion, are not at all benefit- 
ted by it, for Christ is not savingly known to any except by the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit. 

To the classes of truths already considered might be added 
several others, such as Probable Truths, Possible Truths, &c. 
But I have carried this discussion far enough to answer the 
purposes of this course of instruction, and I trust far enough to 
impress your minds with asense of the importance of attending 
to the classifying of truths and of ascertaining the particular 
class to which a truth belongs as the condition of successfully 
attempting to gain the possession of it yourself, or of pos- 
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sessing the minds of others with it. As religious teachers you 
‘can not be too deeply impressed with the importance of 
attending to this classification. 1 am fully convinced that 
much of the inefliciency of religious teachers is owing to the 
fact that they do not sufficiently study and comply with the 
laws of knowledge and belief to carry conviction to the minds 
of their hearers. They seem not to have considered the 
different classes of truths, and how the mind comes to possess a 
knowledge or belief of them. Consequently they either spend 
time in worse than useless efforts to prove first or self-evident 
truths, or expect truths susceptible of demonstration to be 
received and rested in, without such demonstration. ‘They 
often make little or no distinction between the differ- 
ent classes of truths, and seldom or never call the attention 
of their hearers to this distinction. Consequently they con- 
fuse and often confound their hearers by gross violations of all 
the laws of logic, knowledge, and belief. I have often 
been pained and even agonized at the faultiness of religious 
teachers inthis respect. Study to shew yourselves approved, 
workmen that need not to be ashamed, and able to commend 
yourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 


LECTURE XLVI. 
NATURAL ABILITY. * 


In discussing this subject I will endeavor to show, 

I. Tue Epwarpean notion or Natura ABILITY. 

IJ. Tar THis NATURAL ABILITY IS NO ABILITY AT ALL. | 

Il. Wuar constirutes Natura INABILITY ACCORDING 
TO THIS SCHOOL. 

IV. Tart THIs NATURAL INABILITY IS NO INABILITY AT ALL. 

V. THAT NATURAL ABILITY IS PROPERLY IDENTICAL WITH 
Frrepom or Lisertry or WILL. 

VI.. Tuatr THE HUMAN WILL IS FREE, AND TITEREFORE 
MEN ARE NATURALLY ABLE TO OBEY Gop. 


We next proceed to the examination of the question of 
man’s ability or inability to obey the commandments of God. 
This certainly must be a fundamental question in morals and 
religion, and as our views are upon this subject, so, if we are 
consistent, must be our views of God, of his moral government, 
and of every practical doctrine of morals and religion. This 
is too obvious to require proof. The question of ability has 
truly been a vexed question. In the discussion of it, I shall 
consider the elder President Edwards as the representative 
of the common Calvinistic view of this subject, because he 
has stated it more clearly than any other Calvinistic author 
with whom I am acquainted. When, therefore, I speak of 
the Edwardean doctrine of ability and inability, you will 
understand me to speak of the common view of Calvinistic 
theological writers as stated, summed up, and defended by 
Edwards. 


I. I am vo snow wuarT Is THE EDWARDEAN NOTION OF 
NATURAL ABILITY. 
* Edwards considers freedom and ability as identical. 

He defines freedom or liberty to consist in “the power, 
opportunity, or advantage, that any one has, to do as he 
pleases.” “Or in other words his being free from hindrance 
or impediment in the way of doing or conducting in any respect 
as he wills.” Works, Vol. ii, page 38. 

Again, page 39, he says, “One thing more I should observe 
concerning what is vulgarly called diberty; namely, that power 
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and opportunity for one to do and conduct as he will, or 
according to his choice, is all that is meant by it; without 
taking into the meaning of the word any thing of the cause 
of that choice; or at all considering how the person came to 
have such a volition ; whether it was caused by some external 
motive or internal habitual bias; whether it was determined 
by some internal antecedent volition, or whether it happened 
without a cause; whether it was necessarily connected with 
something foregoing or not connected. Let the person come 
by his choice any how, yet, if he is able, and there is nothing 
in the way to hinder his pursuing and exerting his will, the 
man is perfectly free, according to the primary and common 
notion of freedom.” In the preceding paragraph, he says, 
‘There are two things contrary to what is called liberty in 
common speech. One is constraint; which is a person’s 
being necessitated to do a thing contrary to his will: the other 
is restraint, which ‘is his being hindered, and not having 
power to do according to his will.” 

_. Power, ability, liberty, to do as you will, are synonymous 
with this writer. The foregoing quotations with many like 
passages that might be quoted from the same author, show 
that natural liberty, or natural ability, according to him, con- 
sists in the natural and established connexion between volli- 
tion and its effects. ‘Thus he says in another place, “Men 
are justly said to be able to do what they can do if they will.” 

His definition of natural ability or natural liberty, as he fre- 
quently calls it, wholly excludes the power to will, and includes 
only the power or ability to execute our volitions. Thus it is 
evident that natural ability according to him respects external 
action only, and has nothing to do with willing. When there 
is no restraint or hindrance to the execution of volition, when 
there is nothing interposed to disturb and prevent the natural 
and established result of our volitions, there is natural ability 
according to this school. It should be distinctly understood 
that Edwards and those of his school, hold that choices, voli- 
tions, and all acts of will, are determined not by the sovereign 
, power of the agent, but are caused by the objective motive, and 
' that there is the same connection, or aconnection as certain and 
as unavoidable between motive and choice as between any phys- 
‘ical cause and its effect: “the difference being,” according to 
~him,‘‘notin the nature of the connexion, butin the terms connec- 
By 0 9 Hence, according to his view, natural liberty or ability 

‘can not consist in the power of willing or of choice, but must 
consist in the power to execute our choices or volitions. 
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Consequently this class of philosophers define free or moral 


agency to consist in the power to do as one wills, or power to_ 
execute one’s purposes, choices, or volitions. ‘That this is a 
fundamentally false definition of natural liberty or ability, 
and of free or moral agency, we shall see in due time. It is. 


also plain that the natural ability or liberty of Edwards and 
his school, has nothing to do with morality or immorality. 
Sin and holiness, as we have seen in a former lecture, 
are attributes of acts of will only. But this natural ability 
respects, as has been said, outward or muscular action only. 
Let this be distinctly borne in mind as we proceed. 


TJ. Tuts NATURAL ABILITY IS NO ABILITY AT ALL. 


1. We know from consciousness that the will is the ex. 


ecutive faculty and that we can do absolutely nothing with- 
out willing. ‘The power or ability to will is indispensable to 
our acting at all. If we have not power to will, we have 
not power or ability to do any thing. All ability or power 
to do resides in the will, and power to will is the necessary 
condition of ability to do. In morals and religion, as we 
shall soon see, the willing is the doing. The power to will 
is the condition of obligation to do. Let us hear Edwards 
himself upon this subject. Vol. ii, page 156, he says * the 
will itself and not only those actions which are the effects of 
the will, is the proper object of precept or command. That 
is, such a state or acts of men’s wills, are in many cases 
properly required of them by commands; and not only those 
alterations in the state of their bodies or minds that are the 
consequences of volition. This is most manifest; for it is 
the mind only that is properly and directly the subject of 
precepts or commands; that only being capable of receiving 
or perceiving commands. \yThe motions of the body are mat- 
ters of command only as they are subject to the soul, and 
connected with its acts. But the soul has no other faculty 
whereby it can, in the most direct and proper sense, consent. 
yield to, or comply with any command, but the faculty of the 
will; and it is by this faculty only that the soul can directly 
disobey or refuse compliance; for the very notions of consent- 
ing, yrelding, accepting, complying, refusing, rejecting, &c., are. 
according to the meaning of terms, nothing but certain acts 
of will.” Thus we see that Edwards himself held that the 
will is the executive faculty, and that the soul can do nothing 
except as it wills to do it, and that for this reason a com- 
mand to do, is gens a command to will. We shall see by. 
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and by, that he held also that the willing and the aiags are 
identical so far as moral obligation, morals, and religion are 
concerned. For the present, it is enough to say, whether 
Edwards or any body else ever held it or not, that it is 
absurd and sheer nonsense to talk of an ability to do when 
there is no ability to will, Every one knows with intuitive 
certainty that he has no ability to do what he is unable to 
will to do. It is, therefore, the veriest folly to talk of a 
natural ability to do any thing whatever, when we exclude 
from this ability the power to will. If there is no ability to 
will, there is, and can be no ability to do; therefore the. 
natural ability of the Edwardean school is no ability at all. 

Let it be distinctly understood, that whatever Edwards 
held in respect to the ability of man to do, ability to will en- 
tered not at all into his idea and definition of natural abil- 
ity or liberty. But according to him, natural ability respects 
only the connexion that is established by a law of nature 
between volition and its sequents, excluding altogether the 
inquiry how the volition comes to exist. This the foregoing 
quotations abundantly show. Let the impression, then, be 
distinct, that the Edwardean natural ability is no ability at all, 
and nothing but an empty name, a metaphysico-theological 
FICTION. 


Tl. Wiuart consrirures NATURAL INABILITY ACCORDING 
TO THIS SCHOOL. 


Edwards, Vol. ii, page 35, says, * We are said to be natu- 
rally unable to do a thing when we can not do it if we will, 
because what is most commonly called nature does not allow 
of it, or because of some impeding defect or obstacle that is 
extrinsic to the Will; either in the faculty of understanding, 
constitution of body, or external objects.” This quotation, - 
together with much that might be quoted from this author to 
the same effect, shows that natural inability according to him, 
_consists in a want of power to execute our volitions. In the 
absence of power to do as we will, if the willing exists and. 
the effect does not follow, it is only because we are unable to 
do as we will, and this is natural anability. We are naturally 
unable, according to him, to do what does not follow by a nat- 
ural law from our volitions. If I will to move my arm, and 
the muscles do not obey volition, I am naturally unable to 
move my arm. So with any thing else. \Here let it be dis- 
tinctly observed that natural inability as well as natural ability 
respects and belongs only te outward action or doing. It has 
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nothing to do with ability to will, Whatever Edwards held 
respecting ability to will, which will be shown in its proper 
lace, I wish it to be distinctly understood that his natural 
inability had nothing to do with willing, but only with the 
effects of willing. When the natural effect of willing does 
not follow volition, its cause, here is a proper natural inability. 


IV. THis NATURAL INABILITY IS NO INABILITY AT ALL. - 


By this is intended that so far as morals and religion are 
concerned, the willing is the doing, and therefore where the 
willing actually takes place, the real thing required or pro- 
hibited is already done. Let us hear Edwards upon this sub- 
ject. Vol. ii, page 164, he says, “If the will fully complies 
and the proposed effect does not prove, according to the laws 
of nature, to be connected with his volition, the man is per- 
fectly excused; he has a natural inability to the thing re- 
quired. y For the will itself, as has been observed, is all that 
can be/directly and immediately required by command, and 
other things only indirectly, as connected with the will.’ If, 
therefore, there be a full compliance of will, the person has 
done his duty; and if other things do not prove to be con- 
nected with his volition, that is not criminally owing to him.” 
Here, then, it is manifest that the Edwardean notions of 
natural ability and inability have no connection with moral 
Jaw or moral government, and, of course, with morals and 
religion. That the Bible every where accounts the willing 
as the deed, is most manifest. Both as it respects sin and 
holiness, if the required or prohibited act of the will takes 
place, the moral law and the lawgiver regard the deed as 
having been done, or the sin committed, whatever impediment 
may have prevented the natural effect from following. Here, 
then, let it be distinctly understood and remembered that Ed- 
ward’s natural inability is, so far as morals and religion are 
concerned, no inability at all. An inability to execute our 
volitions, is in no case an inability to do our whole duty, since 
moral obligation, and of course, duty, respect strictly, only 
acts of will. A natural inability must consist, as we shall 
see, in an inability to wil]. It is truly amazing that Edwards 
could have written the paragraph just quoted, and others to 
the same effect, without perceiving the fallacy and absurdity 
of his speculation—without seeing that the ability or inability 
about which he was writing had no connection with morals | 
orreligion. How could he insist so largely that moral obli- 
gation respects acts of will only, and yet spend so much time 
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in writing about an ability or inability to comply with moral 
‘obligation that respects outward action exclusively? This, 
on the face of it, was wholly irrelevant to the subject of 
morals and religion, upon which subjects he was professedly 
writing. 


Vy. NATURAL ABILITY IS IDENTICAL WITH FREEDOM OR 
LIBERTY OF WILL. 


it has been, I trust, abundantly shown in a former lecture, 
and is admitted and insisted on by Edwards, 
1. That moral obligation respects strictly only acts of 
will. ' 


2. That the whole of moral obligation resolves itself into 
an obligation to be disinterestedly benevolent, that is, to will 
the highest good of being for its own sake. 

3. That willing is the doing required by the true spirit of 
the moral law. 

Ability, therefore, to will in accordance with the moral law, 
must be natural ability to obey God. 


But, 


_ 4. This is and must be the only proper freedom of the 
will, so far as morals and religion, or so far as moral law is 
concerned. That must constitute true liberty of will that 
consists in the ability or power to will either in accordance 
with or in opposition to the requirements of moral law. Or 
‘in other words, true freedom or. liberty of will must consist in 
‘the power or ability to will in every instance either in aecord- 
ance with, or in opposition to moral obligation. Observe, 
moral] obligation respects acts of will. What freedom or lib- 
erty of will can there be in relation to moral obligation, un- 
less the will or the agent has power or ability to act in con- 
formity with moral obligation? To talk of a man’s being free 
to will, or having liberty to will, when he has not the power 
or ability, is to talk nonsense. Edwards himself holds that 
ability to do, is indispensable to liberty to do. Bat if ability 
to do be a sine qua non of liberty to do, must not the same be 
true of willing?—that is, must not ability to will be essential 
to liberty to will? Natural ability and natural liberty to will, 
Ley then be identical. Let this be veg remembered, 


mnie, 


desadmn of the will. In this they are realh indoiaibtent 
This ability is called a natural ability because it belongs to 
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man as a moral agent, in such a sense that without it he could 
not be a proper subject of command, of reward or punishment. 
That is, without this liberty or ability he could not be a moral 
agent and a proper subject of moral government. He must 
then either possess this power in himself as essential to his 
own nature, or must possess power, or be able to avail him- 
self of power to will in every instance in accordance with 
moral obligation. Whatever he can do he can do only by 
willing; he must therefore either possess the power in himself 
directly to will as God commands, or he must be able by will- 
ing it to avail himself of power, and to make himself willing. 
If he has power by nature to will directly as God requires, 
or by willing to avail himself of power so to will, he is natu- 
rally free and able to obey the commandments of God. , Then 
let it be borne distinctly in mind, that natural ability, about 
which so much has been said, is nothing more nor less than 
the freedom or liberty of the will of a moral agent)’ No main 
knows what he says or whereof he affirms, who holds to the 
one and denies the other, for they are truly and properly 
identical. 


VI. THE HUMAN WILL IS FREE, THEREFORE MEN HAVE 
POWER OR ABILITY TO DO ALL THEIR DUTY. 


_ 1. The moral government of God every where assumes 
and implies the liberty of the human will, and the natural 
_ ability of men to obey God. Every command, every threat- 
ening, every expostulation and denunciation in the Bible im- 
plies and assumes this. | 

Nor does the bible do violence to the human intelli- 
gence in this assumption; for, 

2. The human mind necessarily assumes the freedom of 
the human will as a _first-truth of reason. 

First-truths of reason, let it be remembered, are those 
that are necessarily assumed by every moral agent. They 
are assumed always and necessarily by a law of the intelli- 
gence, although they may seldom be the direct objects of 
thought or attention. It is a universal law of the intelli- 
gence, to assume the truths of causality, the existence and 
the infinity of space, the existence and infinity of duration, 
and many other truths. This assumption every moral agent 
always and necessarily takes with him, whether these things 
are matters of attention or not. And even should he deny 
any one or all of the first-truths of reason, he knows them 


to be true notwithstanding, and can not but assume their 
a 
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truth in all his practical judgments. Thus, should any one: 
deny the law and the doctrine of causality, as some in theo-. 
ry have done, he knows and cannot but know, he assumes 
and cannot. but assume its truth at every moment. \ Without 
this assumption he could not so much as intend, or think of do- 
ing, or of any one else doing any thing whatever. But a great 
part of his time, he may not and does not make this law a 
distinct object of thought or attention. Nor is he directly 
conscious of the assumption that there is suchalaw. . He acts 
always upon the assumption, and a great part of his time is’ 
insensible of it. His whole activity is only the exercise of 
his own causality and a practical acknowledgment of 
the truth, which in theory he may deny. Now just so it 
is with the freedom of the will and with natural ability. 
Did we not assume our own liberty and ability, we should 
never think of attempting to do any thing. We should not 
so much as think of moral obligation, either as it respects 
ourselves or others, unless we assumed the liberty of the 
human will. Jn all our judgments respecting our own moral 
character and that of others we always and necessarily as- 
sume the liberty of the human will or natural ability to 
obey God. Although we may not be distinctly conscious of 
this assumption, though we my seldom make the liberty of 
the human will the subject of direct thought or attention, 
and even though we may deny its reality and strenuously 
endeavor to maintain the opposite, we nevertheless in this 
very denial and endeavor assume that we are free. This 
truth never was, and never can be rejected in our practical 
judgments. <All men assume it. All men must assume it. 
Whenever they choose in one direction, they always assume, 
whether conscious of the assumption or not, and cannot but 
assume that they have power to will in the opposite direc- 
tion. Did they not assume this, such a thing as election 
between two ways or objects would not nor could not be so 
much as thought of. The very ideas of right and wrong, of 
the praise and blameworthiness of human beings, imply the 
assumption on the part of those who have these ideas of the 
universal freedom of the human will, or of the natural abili- 
ty of men as moral agents to obey God. Were not this 
assumption in the mind, it were impossible from its own na- 
ture and laws that it should affirm moral obligation, right or 
wrong, praise or blameworthiness of men. I know that phi- 
losophers and theologians have in theory denied the doctrine 
of natural ability or liberty in the sense in which I have de- 
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fined it, and I know too, that with all their theorizing, they 
did assume in common with all other men that man is free in 
the sense that he has liberty or power to will as God com- 
mands. J know that but for this assumption the human mind 
could no more predicate praise or blameworthiness, right or 
wrong of man, than it could of the motions of a wind-mill. 
Men have often made the assumption in question without 
being aware of it—have affirmed right and wrong of human 
willing without seeing and understanding the conditions of 
this affirmation. But the fact is, that in all cases and in 
every case the assumption has lain deep in the mind asia 
first truth of reason that men are free in the sense of being 
naturally able to obey God: and this assumption is a neces- 
sary condition of the aflirmation that moral character be- 
longs to man. 


LECTURE XLVIL 
MORAL ABILITY AND INABILITY. 


I. Waar constitutes Morat INnapinitry ACCORDING TO 
EDWARDS AND THOSE WHO HOLD WITH HIM. 


I. Tar Tuer MoRAL INABILITY TO oBEY Gop coN- 
SISTS IN REAL DISOBEDIENCE AND A NATURAL INABILITY TO 
OBEY. 


Ii. Tuat tTuHis PRETENDED DISTINCTION BETWEEN NatT- 
URAL AND Morat INABILITY IS NONSENSICAL. 


TV. Whuart constitutes Mora ABILITY ACCORDING TO 
THIS SCHOOL. 


VY. Tuat tHerr Morat Apiiity To opty Gop Is NOTH- 
ING ELSE THAN REAL OBEDIENCE, AND A NATURAL INABILITY 
TO DISOBEY. 


T. Wuat constiturrs Mora INABILITY ACCORDING TO 
EDWARDS AND THOSE WHO HOLD WITH HIM. 


i examine their views of moral inability, first in order, be- 
cause from their views of moral inability we ascertain more 
clearly what are their views of moral ability. Edwards re- 
gards moral ability and inability as identical with moral ne- 
cessity. Concerning moral necessity he says, Vol. ii, pp. 
32, 33, “And sometimes by moral necessity is meant that 
necessity of connection and consequence which arises from 
such moral causes as the strength of inclination or motives 
and the connection which there isin many cases between 
these and such certain volitions and actions. And it is in this 
sense that I shall use the phrase moral necessity in the follow- 
ing discourse. By natural necessity as appliedto men Imean 
such necessity as men are under through the force of natural 
causes, as distinguished from what are called moral causes, 
such as habits and dispositions of the heart, and moral motives 
and inducements. ‘Thus men placed in certain circumstan- 
ces are the subjects of particular sensations by necessity. 
They feel pain when their bodies are wounded; they see the - 
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objects presented before them in a clear light when their eyes 
are open: so they assent to the truth of certain propositions 
as soon as the terms are understood; as that two and two 
make four, that black is not white, that two parallel lines 
can never cross one another ; so by a natural necessity men’s 
bodies move downwards when there is nothing to support them. 
But here several things may be noted concerning these two 
kinds of necessity. 1. Moral necessity may be as absolute 
as natural necessity. Thatis, the effect may be as perfectly 
connected with its moral cause, as a natural effect is with its 
natural cause. Whether the will is in every case necessarily 
determined by the strongest motive, or whether the will ever 
makes any resistance to such a motive, or can ever oppose the 
strongest present intention or not ; if that matter should be 
controverted, yet I suppose none will deny, but that, in some 
cases a previous bias and inclination or the motive presented 
may be so powerful that the act of the will may be certainly 
and indissolubly connected therewith. When motives or pre- 
vious bias are very strong, all will allow that there is some 
difficulty in going against them. And if they were yet strong- 
er, the difficulty would be still greater. And, therefore, if 
more were still added to their strength to a certain degree, it 
would make the difficulty so great that it would be wholly im- 
possible to surmount it, for this plain reason, because whatever 
power men may be supposed to have to surmount difficulties, 
yet that power is not infinite, and so goes not beyond certain 
limits. If a certain man can surmount ten degrees of diffi- 
culty of this kind, with twenty degrees of strength because 
the degrees of strength are beyond the degrees of difficulty, 
yet if the difficulty be increased to thirty or an hundred or to 
a thousand degrees, and his strength not also increased, his 
strength will be wholly insufficient to surmount the difficulty. 
As therefore it must be allowed that there may be such a thing 
as a sure and perfect connection between moral causes and ef. 
fects ; so this only is what I call by the name of moral ne. 
cessity.” Page 35, he says: “* What has been said of natu 

ral and moral necessity may serve to explain what is intended 
by natural and moral inability. We are said to be naturally 
unable to do a thing when we can not do it if we will, be- 
cause of some impeding defect or obstacle that is extrinsic to 
the will, either in the faculty of understanding, constitution 
of body, or external objects. Moral inability consists not in 
any of these things, but either in a want of inclination ; or 
the want of sufficient motives in view, to induce and excite 
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the act of the will, or the strength of apparent motives 'to the 
contrary. Or both these may be resolved into ‘one, and it 
may be said in one word that moral inability consists in the 
opposition or want of inclination. For when a person is un- 
able to will or choose such a thing, through a defect of motives or 
prevalence of contrary motives, it is the same thing as his being 
unable through the want of an inclination, or the prevalence 
of a contrary inclination ‘1 in such circumstances and piensa. we 
influence of such views.’ 

From these quotations, and saci more that might bd qao- 
ted to the same purpose, it is plain that Edwards, as the rep- 
resentative of his school, holds moral inability to consist ei- 
ther in an existing choice or attitude of the will opposed to 
that which is required by the Jaw of God; which inclination 
or choice is necessitated by motives in view of the mind; or in 
the absence of such motives as are necessary to cause or necessi- 
tate the state of choice required by the moral law, or toovercome 
an opposing choice. Indeed he holds these two to be identi- 
cal. Observe, his words are, “Or these may be resolved into 
one, and it may be said in one word that moral inability con- 
sists in opposition or want of inclination. For when a person 
is unable to will or choose such a thing, through a defect of 
motives, it is the same thing as his being unable through the 
want of an inclination, or the prevalence of a contrary incli- 
nation, in such circumstances and under the influence of such 
views,” that is, in the presence, of such motives. If there 
is a present prevalent contrary inclination, it is, according to 
him: 1. Because there are present certain reasons that neces- 
sitate this contrary inclination, and 2. Because there are not 
sufficient motives present to the mind to overcome these oppo- 
sing motives and inclination, and to necessitate the will to de- 
termine or choose in the direction of the law of God. By in- 
clination Edwards means choice or volition as is abundantly 
evident from what he aJl along says in this connection. This 
no one will deny who is at all familiar with his writings. 

It was the object of the treatise from which the above 
quotations have been made to maintain that the choice inva- 
riably isas the greatest apparent goodis. And by the great- 
est apparent good he means a sense of the most agreeable. By 
which he means, as he says, that the sense of the most agree- 
able and choice or volition are identical. Vol. ii, page 20, he 
says: “ And therefore it must be true in some sense, that the 
will always is as the greatest apparent ee is.” © It must be_ 
observed in what sense I'use the term‘ gcod, namely, as of 
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the same import with agreeable. To appear good to the 
mind as I use the phrase zs the same as to appear agreeable or 
seem pleasing to the mind.” Again, pp. 21 and 22, he says: 
“] have rather chosen to express myself thus that the will 
always is as the greatest apparent good is, or as what appears 
most agreeable, than to say that the willis determined by the 
greatest apparent good, or by what seems most agrecable, be- 
cause an appearing most agreeable to the mind and the mind’s 
preferring, seem scarcely distinct. If strict propriety of 
speech be insisted on, it may more properly be said that the 
voluntary action which is the immediate consequence of ‘the 
mind’s choice is determined by that which appears most agree- 
able, than the choice itself.” Thus it appears that the sense 
of the most agreeable and choice or volition, according to 
Edwards, are the same things. Indeed, Edwards throughout 
confounds desire and volition, making them the same thing. 
Edwards regarded the mind as possessing but two primary 
faculties, the will and the understanding. Heconfounded all 
the states of the sensibility with acts of will. The strongest 
desire is with him always identical with volition or choice, and 
not merely that which determines choice. When there is a 
want of inclination, or desire or the sense of the most agree- 
able, there isa moral inability according to the Edwardean phi- 
losophy.. This want of the strongest desire, inclination or sense 
of the most agreeable, is always owing, 1. To the . presence 
of such motives as to necessitate an opposite desire, choice, 
&c., and, 2. To the want of such objective motives as shall 
awaken this required desire, or necessitate this inclination or 
sense of the most agreeable. In other words, when volition or 
choice, in consistency with the law of God, does not exist, it 
is, 1. Because an opposite choice exists, andis necessitated by 
the presence of some motive, and, 2. For want of sufficiently 
strong objective motives to necessitate the required choice or vo- 
lition. Letit be distinctly understood and remembered that Ed- 
wards held that motive and not the agent is the cause of all ac- 
tions of the will. Will, with him, is always determined in its 
choice, by motives as really as physical effects are produced 
by their causes. The difference with him in the connection of 
moral and physical causes and. effects “lies not in the nature 
of the connection but in the terms connected.” ' 
That every act of the will has some cause, and conse- 
quently (by what has already been proved) has a necessary 
connection with its cause, and so is necessary by a necessity 
of connection and consequence, is evident by this, that every 
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act of the will whatsoever is excited by some motive ; which 
is manifest, because, if the mind, in willing after the manner 
it does, is excited by no motive or inducement, then it has no 
end which it proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing; it aims 
at nothing, and seeks nothing. And if itseeks nothing, then 
it does not go after any thing, or exert any inclination or pre- 
ference towards any thing. Which brings the matter toa 
contradiction ; because for the mind to will something, and 
for it to go after something by an act of preference and ineli- 
nation are the same thing. 

“ But if every act of the will is onniaaa by a motive, then 
that motive is the cause of the act. If the acts of the will 
are excited by motives, then motives are the causes of their 
being excited ; or, which is the same thing, the cause of their 
existence., And if so, the existence of the acts of the will is 
properly the effect of their motives. Motives do nothing, as 
motives or inducements, but by their influence ; and so much 
as is done by their influence is the effect of them. For that 
is the notion of an effect, something that is brought to pass 
by the influence of something else. 

«And if volitions are properly the effects of their motives, 
then they are necessarily connected with their motives. Every 
effect and event being, as was proved before, necessarily con- 
nected with that which is the proper ground and reason of its 
existence. Thusit is manifest, that volition is necessary, and 
is not from any self-determining power in the will.”—Vol. ii. 
Pps 86, 87. 

Moral inability, then, according to this school consists in 
a want of inclination, desire, or sense of the most agreeable, 
or the strength of an opposite desire or sense of the most 
_agreeable. This want of inclination, &c., or this opposing 
inclination, &c., are identical with an opposing choice or vo- 
lition. This opposing choice or inclination, or this want of 
the required choice, inclination or sense of the most agreeable is 
owing,according to Edwards, Ll. To the presence of such motives 
as to necessitate the opposing choice ; and, 2. To the ab- 
sence of sufficient motives to beget or necessitate them. Here 
then we have the philosophy of thisschool. The willor agent is 
unable to choose as God requires in all cases when, 1. There 
are present such motives as to necessitate an opposite choice, 
and, 2. When there is not such a motive or such motives in 
the view of the mind as to determine or necessitate the required 
choice or volition, that is, to awaken a desire, or to create an in- 
clination or sense of the agreeable stronger than any existing 
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and opposing desire, inclination, or sense of agreeable. This 
is the moral inability of the Edwardeans. 


U1. Tuer morat Inapiniry To opty Gop CONSISTS IN 
REAL DISOBEDIENCE AND A NATURAL INABILITY TO OBEY. 


1. If we understand AGP BNG to mean that moral ina- 
bility consists, 

[1.] In the presence of such scm as to necessitate an op- 
posite choice; and, 

[2.] In the want or absence of sufficient motives to necessi- 
tate choice or volition, or which is the same thing, a sense of 
the most agreeable, or an inclination, then their moral in- 
ability is a proper natural inability. 

Edwards says he “calls it a moral inability because it is 
an inability of will.’ But by his own showing, the will is the 
only executive faculty. Whatever a man can doat allhe can 
accomplish by willing, and whatever he can not accomplish 
by willing, he can not accomplish at all. An inability to will 
then must be a natural inability. 

We are by nature unable to do what we are unable to will 
todo. Besides, according to Edwards, moral obligation re- 
spects strictly only acts of will, and willing is the doing that 
is prohibited or required by the moral law. ‘To be unable to 
will then, is to be unable todo. To be unable to will as God 
requires, is to be unable todo what He requires, and this sure- 
ly is a proper and the only proper natural inability. 

2. Butif we are to understand this school as maintaining 
that moral inability to obey God consists in a want of the 
inclination, choice, desire, or sense of the most agreeable that 
God requires, or in an inclination or existing choice, volition, 
or sense of the most agreeable, which is opposed to the re- 
quirement of God, this surely, is really identical with disobe- 
dience, and their moral inability to obey consists in disobedi- 
ence. For, be it distinctly remembered, that Edwards holds 
as we. have seen, that obedience and disobedience properly 
speaking, can be predicated only of acts of will. If the re- 
quired state of the will exists, there is obedience. If it does 
not exist, there is disobedience. Therefore by his own ad- 
mission and express holding, if by moral inability we are to 
understand a state of the will not conformed, or, which is the 
same thing, opposed to the law and will of God, this moral in- 
ability i is nothing else than disobedience to God. A moral 
inability to obey is identical with disobedience. It is not 
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merely the cause of future or present disobedience, but really 
constitutes the whole of present disobedience. 

3. But suppose that we understand his moral inability to 
consist both in the want of an inclination, choice, volition, 
&c., or in the existence ofan opposing state of the will, and 
also, 

[1.] In the presence of such motives as to necessitate an 
opposite choice, and, 

[2.] In the want of sufficient motives to overcome the op- 
posing state and necessitate the required choice, volition, Wc., 
then his views stand thus: Moral Inability to choose as God 
commands consists in the want of this choice, or in the exist- 
ence of an opposite choice, which want of choice, or which is 
the same thing with him, which opposite choice is caused. 

[1.] By the presence of such motives as to necessitate the 
opposite choice, and, } 

[2.] By the absence of such motives as would necessitate the 
required choice. ; : 

Understand him which way you will, his moral inability is 
real disobedience and is in the highest sense a proper natural 
inability to obey. The cause of choice or volition he always 
seeks, and thinks or assumes that he finds in the object or 
motive, and never for once ascribes it to the sovereignty or 
freedom of the agent. Choice or volition is an event and 
must have some cause. He assumed that the objective motive 
was the cause, when, as consciousness testifies, the agent is 
himself the cause. Here is the great error of Edwards. 


Edwards assumed that no agent whatever, not even God 
himself, possesses a power of self-determination. That 
the will of God and of all moral agents is determined, 
‘not by themselves, but by an objective motive. If they will 
in one direction or another, itis not from any free and sove- 
| reign self-determination in view of motives, but because the 
. motives or inducements present to the mind, inevitably pro- 
‘duce or necessitate the sense of the most agreeable, or choice. 
\ If this is not fatalism or natural necessity, what is? 


lJ. Tuts PRETENDED DISTINCTION BETWEEN NATURAL 
AND MORAL INABILITY IS NONSENSICAL. 
What does it amount to? Why this: 
1. This natural inability is an inability to do as we will, or 
. to execute our volitions. py 
2. This moral inability is an inability to weld, 


. 
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3. This moral inability is the only natural inability that 
has or can have any thing to do with duty or with morality 
and religion; or, as has been shown, 

_ 4. It consists in disobedience itself’ Present moral inabil- 
ity to obey is identical with present disobedience, with a nat- 
ural inability to obey ! 

It is amazing to see how so great and good a man could in- 
volve himself in a metaphysical fog and bewilder himself and 
his readers insomuch that such an absolutely senseless distinc- 
tion as the one now under consideration, should pass into the 
current phraseology, philosophy, and theology of the church, 
and a score of theological dogmas be built upon the assump- 
tion ofits truth. Who does not know that this nonsensical dis- 
tinction has been in the mouth of the Edwardean school of 
theologians, from Edward’s day to the present? Both saints 
and sinners have been bewildered, and, I must say, abused 
by it. Men have been told that they are as really unable 
to will as God directs, as they were to create themselves, and 
when it is replied that this inability excuses the sinner, we 
are directly silenced by the assertion that this is only a mor- 
al inability, or an inability of will, and therefore that it is so 
far from excusing the sinner, that it constitutes the very 
ground, and substance, and whole of his guilt. Indeed! 
Men are under moral obligation only to will as God directs. 
But an inability thus ¢o w7// consisting in the absence of such 
motives as would necessitate the required choice, or the pres- 
ence of such motives as to necessitate an opposite choice, is a. 
moral inability, and really constitutes the sinner worthy of an 
“exceeding great and eternal weight” of damnation! Ridic- 
ulous! Edwards I revere; his blunders I deplore. I speak 
thus of this Treatise on the Will because, while it abounds 
with unwarrantable assumptions, distinctions without a differ- 
ence, and metaphysical subtleties, it has been adopted as 
the text book of a multitude of what are called Calvinistic 
divines for scores of years. It has bewildered the head, and 

reatly embarassed the heart and the action of the church of 

od. It is time, high time that its errors should be exposed 
and so “shown up” that such phraseology should be laid aside, 
and the ideas which these words represent should cease to be 
entertained. 


IV. Wuat CoNsTITUTES MORAL ABILITY ACCORDING TO 
THIS SCHOOL. 


It is of course the opposite of moral inability. 
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Moral ability according to them, consists in willingness 
with the cause of it. That is, moral ability to obey God 
consists in that inclination, desire, choice, volition, or sense 
of the most agreeable which God requires together with its 
cause. Or it consists in the presence of such motives as do 
actually necessitate the above named state or determination 
of the will. Or more strictly it consists in this state caused 
by the presence of these motives. 

This is as exact a statement of their views as I can make. 

According to this, a man is morally able to do, as he does, 
and is necessitated to do, or, he is morally able to will as he 
does will, and as he cun not help willing. 

He is morally able to will in this manner simply and only 
because he is caused thus to will by the presence of such 
motives as are, according to them, “‘indissolubly connected” 
with such willing by a law of nature and necessity. But 
this conducts us to the conclusion, 

V. Tar THEIR MORAL ABILITY To OBEY GoD Is NOTH- 
ING ELSE THAN REAL OBEDIENCE, AND A NATURAL INABILITY 
TO DISOBEY. 

Strictly this moral ability includes both the state of will re- 
quired by the law of God and also the cause of this state, 
to wit, the presence of such motives as necessitate the incli- 
nation, choice, volition or sense of the most agreeable, that 
God requires. 

The agent is able thus to will because he is caused thus to 
will. Or more strictly, his ability and his inclination or 
willing are identical. Or still further, according to Edwards, 
his moral ability to thus will and his thus willing and the 
presence of the motives that cause this willing are identical. 
This is a sublime discovery in philosophy; a most transcend- 
ental speculation! J would not treat these notions as ridicu- 
lous, were they not truly so, or if f could treat them in any 
other manner and still do them any thing like justice. Tf, 
where the theory is plainly stated, it appears ridiculous, the 
fault is not in me, but in the theory itself. J know it is try- 

‘ing to you, as it is to me to connect any thing ridiculous with 
so great and so revered a name as that of President Edwards. 
But if a blunder of his has entailed perplexity and error on 

- the church, surely his great and good soul would: now thank 

the hand that should blot out the error from under heaven. 

Thus, when closely examined, this long established and 

venerated fog-bank vanishes away; and this famed distinc- 

tion between moral and natural ability and inability, is found 
to be “a thing of nought.” 


LECTURE XLVIII. 
INABILITY. 


Tuere are yet other forms of the doctrine of inability 
to be stated and considered before we have done with this 
subject. In the consideration of the one before me I must, 


I. Srare wnat I consipER To BE THE FUNDAMENTAL ER- 
RoR oF EDWARDS AND HIS SCHOOL ON THE SUBJECT OF ABIL- 
ITY. / ; 

Il. Srate THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCHEME OF INABILITY 
WHICH WE ARE ABOUT TO CONSIDER. 

III. Constper rvs CLAIMs. 


I. [ am vo state wHat I CoNsIDER TO BE THE. FUNDA- 
MENTAL ERROR OF EDWARDS AND HIS SCHOOL UPON THE SUB- 
JECT OF ABILITY. | a 

Edwards adopted the Lockean philosophy. He regarded 
the mind as possessing but two primary faculties, the under- 
standing and the will. He considered all the desires, emo- 
tions, affections, appetites, and passions as voluntary, and 
as really consisting in acts of will. This confounding of the 
states of the sensibility with acts of the will I regard as the 
- fundamental error of his whole system of philosophy so far 
as it respects the liberty of the will or the doctrine of abil-. 
ity. Being conscious that the emotions, which he calls affee- 
tions, the desires, the appetites and passions, were so cor- 
related to their appropriate objects, that they are excited 
by the presence or contemplation of them, and assuming 
them to be voluntary states of mind, or actions of the will, 
he very naturally, and with this assumption, necessarily and 
justly concluded that the will was governed or decided by 
the objective motive. Assuming as he did that the mind has 
but two faculties, understanding and will. and that every 
state of feeling and of mind that did not belong to the un- 
derstanding, must be a voluntary state or act of will, and 
being conscious that his feelings, desires, affections, appetites 
and passions, were excited by the contemplation of their 
correlated objects, he could consistently come to no other 
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conclusion than that the will is determined by weatienh: and 
_ that choice always is as the most agreeable is. 


Had he not’ sat down to write with the assumption of the 

ockean school of philosophy in his mind, his Treatise on 
the Will, in any thing like its present form, could never have 
seen the light. But assuming the truth of that philosophy, a 
mind like his could arrive at no other conclusions than he did. 
He took upon trust or assumed without inquiry an error 
that vitiated his whole system, and gave birth to that inju- 
rious monstrosity and misnomer, m Edwards on the Freedom 
of the Will.” 


‘He justly held that moral law legislates and can strictly 
legislate only over acts of will and those acts that are under 
the control of the will. This he, with his mental develop- 
ment, could not deny, nor think of denying. Had he but 
given or assumed a correct definition of the will and excluded 
from its acts the wholly involuntary states of the sensibility, 
he never could have asserted that the will is always and ne- 
cessarily determined by the objective motive. 


Assuming the philosophy of Locke, and being conscious 
that the states of his sensibility, which he called acts of will, 
were controlled or excited by motives or by the Ciiidabts tom 
of their correlated objects, his great soul labored to bring 
about a reconciliation between the justice of God and this 
real though not so called slavery of the human will. This 
led him to adopt the distinction which we have examined be- 
tween a moral and a natural inability. Thus, as a theolo- 
gian, he committed a capital error in suffering himself to take 
upon trust another man’s philosophy. Happy is the man 
who takes the trouble to examine for himself whatever is es- 
sential to his system of opinion and belief. 


I]. I Am fo sTATE THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCHEME OF 
INABILITY WHICH WE ARE ABOUT TO ‘CONSIDER. 


1. This philosophy properly distinguishes between ‘the 
will and the sensibility. It regards the mind as possessing 
three primary departments, powers, or susceptibilities, the 7n- 
tellect, the sensibility and the will. It does not always call 
these departments or susceptibilities by these names, but if 
I understand them, the abettors of this philosophy hold to 
their existence, by whatever name they may. call them. 


'2..This philosophy also holds that the states of the intck 
lect and of the sensibility are passive and involuntary. 
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ed It holds: that freedom of will is a condition of moral 
ency. 

4. 1t also seieclili that sa sill is ‘flee: an cendaaicndly 
thet. man is a free moral agent. | 

. It teaches that the will controls the outward life and 
ae attention of the intellect, directly, and many of the emo- 
tions, desires, affections, appetites, and passions, or may 
states of the sensibility, zndirectly. 

6. It teaches that men have ability to obey God s0 ee 
forth as acts of will are concerned, and also so far as those 
acts and states of mind are concerned that are. under the 
direct or indirect control of the will. 

7. But they hold that moral obligation may, and in the case 
of man at least, does extend beyond moral agency and _be- 
yond the sphere of ability; that ability or freedom of will 
is essential to moral agency, but that freedom of will or moral 
agency, does not limit moral obligation; that moral agency 
and moral obligation are not co-extensive; consequently that 
moral obligation is not limited by ability or by moral 
agency. 

8. This philosophy asserts that moral obligation extends 
to those states of mind that lie wholly beyond or with- 
out the sphere or control of the will; that it extends not 
merely to voluntary acts and states, together with all acts 
and states that come within the direct or indirect control of 
the will, but, as was said, it insists that those mental states 
that lie wholly beyond the will’s direct or indirect control, 
come within the pale of moral legislation and obligation; and 
that therefore obligation is not limited by ability. 

9. This philosophy seems to have been invented to reconcile 
the doctrine of original sin in the sense of a sinful nature or 
of constitutional moral depravity with moral obligation. As- 
suming that original sin in this sense is a doctrine of divine 
revelation, it takes the bold and uncompromising ground al- 
ready stated, namely, that moral obligation is not merely co- 
extensive with moral agency and ability, but extends beyond 
both into the region of those mental states that lie entirely 
without the will’s direct or indirect control. 
~ 10. This bold assertion the abettors of this philosophy 
attempt to support by an appeal to the necessary convictions 
of men and to the authority of the Bible. , They allege that 
the instinctive judgments of men as well as the Bible every- 
where assume and aftirm moral obligation and moral ipabewapet 
ter of the class of mental states in question. 
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11. They admit that a physical inability is a bar to. or 
inconsistent with moral obligation; but they of course deny 
that the inability to which they hold, is physical. 


Ill. Tis BRINGS US TO A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF THE 
CLAIMS OF THIS PHILOSOPHY OF INABILITY. 


J. It is based upon a petitio principiis, or a begging of the 
question. It assumes that the instinctive or irresistible and 
universal judgments of men, together with the Bible, assert and 
assume that moral obligation and moral character extend to 
the states of mind in question. It is admitted that the teach- 
ings of the Bible are to be relied upon. It is also admitted 
that the first truths of reason, or what this philosophy calls 
the instinctive and necessary judgments of all men, must be 
true. But it is not admitted that the assertion in question is 
a doctrine of the Bible or a first truth of reason. On the con- 
trary both are denied. It is denied, at least by me, that either 
reason or divine revelation affirms moral obligation or moral 
character of any state of mind that lies wholly beyond both 
the direct and the indirect control of the will. Now this phi- 
losophy must not be allowed to beg the question in debate. 
Let it be shown, if it can be, that the alleged truth is either a 
doctrine of the Bible or a first truth of reason. Both reason 
and revelation do assert and assume that moral obligation and 
moral character extend to acts of will and to all those outward 
acts or mental states that lie within its direct or indirect con- 
trol. ‘But further these deponents say not.” Men are 
conscious of moral obligation in respect to these acts and 
states of mind, and of guilt when they fail in these respects 
to comply with moral obligation. But who ever blamed him- 
self for pain, when, without his fault, he received a blow, or 
was seized with the tooth ache, or a fit of bilious cholic? — 

2. Let us inquire into the nature of this inability. Ob- 
serve, it is admitted by this schoolithat a physical inability is 
inconsistent with moral obligation—in other words, that physi- 
cal ability is a condition of moral obligation. But what is 
a physical inability? The primary definition of the adjective 
physical, given by Webster, is, “pertaining to nature, or natu- 
ral objects.” A physical inability then, in the primary sense 
of the term physical, is an inability of nature. It may be either 
a material or a mental inability, that is, it may be either an 
inability of body or mind. It is admitted by the school whose 
| views we are canvassing, that all human causality or ability 
resides in the will, and therefore that there is a proper ina- 
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bility of nature to perform any thing that does not come with- 
in the sphere of the direct or indirect causality of or control of 
the will. It is plain, therefore, that the inability for which 
they contend must be a proper natural inability, or inability 
of nature. This they fully admit and maintain. But this 
they do not calla physical inability. But why do they not? 
Why simply because it would, by their own admissions, over- 
throw their favorite position. They seem to assume that a 
physical inability must be a material inability. But where is 
the authority for such an assumption? There is no authority 
for it. A proper inability of nature must be a physical ina- 
bility, as opposed: to moral inability, or there is no meaning 
in language. It matters not at all whether the inability be- 
longs to the material organism or to the mind. If it be con- 
stitutional and properly an inability of nature, it is nonsense 
to deny that this is a physical inability, or to maintain that it 
can be consistent with moral obligation. It is in vain to reply 
that this inability, though a real inability of nature, is not 
physical but moral, because a sinful inability. This is an- 
other begging of the question, 

The school whose views I am examining maintain, that this 
inability is founded in the first sin of Adam, His first sin 
plunged himself and his posterity, descending from him by a 
natural law, into a total inability of nature to render any obe- 
dience to God. This first sin of Adam entailed a nature on 
all his posterity ‘“‘ wholly sinful in every faculty and part of 
soul and body.” This constitutional sinfulness that belongs 
to every faculty and part of soul and body, constitutes the 
inability of which we are treating. But mark, it is not physi- 
eal inability because it is a sinful inability! Important theo- 
logical distinction !—as truly wonderful, surely, as any of the 
subtleties of the Jesuits. But if this inability is sinful, it is 
important to inquire, Whose sin is it? Who is to blame for 
it? Why to be sure, we are told that it is the sin of him upon 
whom it is thus entailed by the natural law of descent from 
parent to child without his knowledge or consent. This sin- 
fulness of nature, entirely irrespective of and previous to any 
actual transgression, renders its possessor worthy of and expo- 
sed to the wrath and curse of God forever. This sinfulness, 
observe, is transmitted by a natural or physical law from 
Adam, but it is not a physical inability! It is something that 
inheres in, and belongs to every faculty and part of soul and 
body. It is transmitted by a physical law from parent to 
child. It is, therefore, and must be a physical thing. But 
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yet, we are told, that it cannot be a physical mability, because 
first, it is sinful or sin itself, and secondly, because a physi- 
cal inability i is a bar to, or inconsistent with moral obligation. 
Here, then, we have their reasons for not admitting this to 
be a physical inability. It would in this case render moral 
obligation an impossibility; and besides, if a bar to moral 
obligation, it could not be sinful. But it is sinful, it is said, 
therefore it can not be physical. But how do we know that 
it is sinful? Why, we are told, that the instinctive judgments 
of men and the Bible, every where affirm and assume it. We 
are told that both the instinctive judgments of men and the 
Bible affirm and assume both the inability in question and 
the sinfulness of it; “that we ought to be able, but are not;” 
that is, that we are so much to blame for this inability of. 
nature entailed upon us without our knowledge or consent 
by a physical necessity, as to deserve the wrath and curse of 
God forever. We are under a moral obligation not to have 
this sinful nature. We deserve damnation for having it. To 
be sure, we are entirely unable to put it away, and had no 
agency whatever in its existence. But what of that? We 
are told that ‘moral obligation is not limited by ability;” that 
our being as unable to change our nature as we are to cre- | 
ate a world,is no reason why we should not be under obliga- 
tion to do it, since “moral obligation does not imply ability 
of any kind to do what we are under obligation to do!” **** 
I was about to expose the folly and absurdity of these asser- 
tions, but hush! It is not allowable, we are told, to reason 
on this subject. We shall deceive ourselves if we listen to 
the ‘miserable logic of our understandings.” We must fall 
back then upon the intuitive affirmations of reason and the 
Bible. Here, then, we are willing to lodge our appeal. The 
Bible defines sin to be a transgression of the law. What 
law have we violated in inheriting this nature? What law 
requires us to have a different nature from that which we 
possess? Does reason affirm that we are deserving of the 
wrath and curse of God forever for inheriting from Adam a 
sinful nature. 

What law of reason have we transgressed in inheriting 
this nature? Reason can not condemn us unless we have 
violated some law which it can recognize as such. Reason 
indignantly rebukes such nonsense. Does the Bible hold us 
responsible for impossibilities? Does it require of us what 
we can not do by willing to do it? Nay, verily; but it ex- 
pressly affirms that “if there be first a willing mind, it is ac- 
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cepted according to what a man hath, and not according to 
what he hath not.” The plain meaning of this passage is, 
that if one wills as God directs, he has thereby met all his 
obligation; that he has done all that is naturally possible to 
him, and therefore nothing more is required. 

In this passage, the Bible expressly limits obligation by 
ability. This we have repeatedly seen in former lectures. 
The law also, as we have formerly seen, limits obligation by 
ability. It requires only that we should love the Lord with 
all our strength, that is, with all our abzlity, and our neighbor 
as ourselves. 

Does reason hold us responsible for impossibilities, or 
affirm our obligation to do or be what it is impossible for us 
to do and be?’ No indeed. JReason never did and never can 
condemn us for our nature, and hold us worthy of the wrath 
and curse of God forever for possessing it. Nothing is more 
shocking and revolting to reason, than such assumptions as 
are made by the philosophy in question. This every man’s 
consciousness must testify. 

But is it not true that some, at least, do intelligently con- 
demn themselves for their nature, and adjudge themselves to 
be worthy of the wrath and curse of God forever for its sin- 
fulness! The framers of the Presbyterian Confession of faith 
made this affirmation in words, at least; whether intelligent- — 
ly or unintelligently, we are left to inquire. The reason of 
« moral agent condemning himself and adjudging himself 
worthy of the wrath and curse of God forever, for possessing 
a nature entailed on him by a natural law without his knowl- 
edge or consent! This can never be. 

But is it not true, as is affirmed, that men instinctively and 
necessarily affirm their obligation to be able to obey God, 
while they at the same time aflirm that they are not able? I 
answer, no. ‘They affirm themselves to be under obligation 
simply and only because deeply in their inward being lies 
the assumption that they are able to comply with the require- 
ments of God. 

They are conscious of ability to will and of power to con- 
trol their outward life directly, and the states of the intellect 
and of their sensibility, either directly or indirectly, by will- 
ing. Upon this consciousness they found the affirmation of 
obligation, and of praise and blame worthiness in respect 
to these acts and states of mind. But for the consciousness 
_ of ability, no affirmation of moral obligation, or of praise, or 


blame worthiness, were possible. 
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But do those who affirm both their inability and their obli- 
gation, deceive themselves? I answer, yes. It is common 
for persons to overlook assumptions that lie, so to speak, at 
the bottom of their minds. This has been noticed in the 
first lecture in this volume, and need not be here repeated. 

It is true indeed that God requires of men, especially un- 
der the Gospel, what they are unable to do directly in their 
own strength. Or more strictly speaking, he requires them 
to lay hold on his strength, or to avail themselves of his 
grace as the condition of being what he requires them to be. 
With strict propriety, it can not be said that in this, or in any 
ease he requires directly any more than we are able directly 
todo. The direct requirement in the case under considera- 
- tion, is to avail ourselves of, or to lay hold upon his strength. | 
This, we have power to do. He requires us to lay hold upon 
his grace and strength, and thereby to rise to a higher 
knowledge of himself, and to a consequent higher state of 
holiness than would be otherwise possible to us. The direct 
requirement is to believe, or to lay hold upon his strength, 
or to receive the Holy Spirit, or Christ, who stands at the 
door, and knocks, and waits for admission. The indirect re- 
quirement is to rise to a degree of knowledge of God and to 
spiritual attainments that’ are impossible to us in our own 
strength. We have ability to obey the direct command di- 
rectly, and the indirect command indirectly. That is, we 
are able by virtue of our nature, together with the proffered 
grace of the Holy Spirit to comply with all the requirements 


‘\. of God. So that in fact there is no proper inability about it. 


But are not men often conscious of there being much difhi- 
culty in the way of rendering to God all that we aflirm our- 
selves under obligation to render? I answer, yes. But, 
strictly speaking, they must admit their direct or indirect 
ability as a condition of affirming their obligation. This diffi- 
culty, arising out of their physical depravity and the power 
of temptation from without, is the foundation or cause of the 
spiritual warfare of which the Scriptures speak and of which 
all christians are conscious. But the Bible abundantly teach- 
es that through grace we are able to be more than conquer- 
ors. If we are able to be this through grace, we are able to 
avail ourselves of the provisions of grace, so that there is no 
proper inability in the case. However great the difficulties 
may be, we are able through Christ to overcome them all, 
This we must and do assume as the condition of the aflirma- 
tion of obligation. 


LECTURE XLIX. 
GRACIOUS ABILITY. 


I. I witt sHow WHAT THOSE WHO USE THIS PHRASEOL- 
OGY MEAN BY A Gracious ABILITY. 

II. Tat THE DOCTRINE OF A GRACIOUS ABILITY AS HELD 
BY THOSE WHO MAINTAIN IT IS AN ABSURDITY. 

III. In wart sENSE OF THE TERMS A GRACIOUS ABILITY | 
IS POSSIBLE. 

Grace is unmerited favor. Its exercise consists in bestow- 
ing that which without a violation of justice might be with- 
holden. 

Ability to obey God, as we have seen, is the possession of 
wee adequate to the performance of that which is required. 

f, then, the terms are used in the proper sense, by a gracious 
ability must be intended that the power’ which men at pre- 
sent possess to obey thecommands of God, is a gift of grace 
relatively to the command; that is, the bestowment of power . 
adequate to the performance of the thing required, is a mat- 
ter of grace as opposed to justice. But let us enter upon an 
inquiry into the sense in which this language is used. 

I. I witn show waar Is INTENDED BY THE TERM GRactous 
ABILITY. ; 

1. The abettors of this scheme hold that by the first sin 
of Adam, he, together with all his posterity, lost all natural 
power and all ability of every kind to obey God ; that there- 
fore they were, as a race, wholly unable to obey the mor- 
al law, or to render to God any acceptable service whatever ; 
that is, that they became as a consequence of the sin of Ad- 
am, wholly unable to use the powers of nature in any other 
way than to sin. They were able to sin or to disobey God. 
but entirely unable to obey him; that they did not lose all pow- 
er to act, but that they had power to act only in one direction, 
that is, in opposition to the will and law of God. By agra- 
cious ability they intend, that in consequence of the atone- 
ment of Christ, God has graciously restored to man ability to 
accept the terms of mercy, or to fulfil the conditions of ac- 
ceptance with God—in other words, that by the gravious aid 
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of the Holy Spirit which, upon condition of the atonement, 
God has given to every member of the human family, all men 
are endowed with a gracious ability to obey God. By a gra- 
cious ability is intended, then, that ability or power to obey 
God, which all men now possess, not by virtue of their own 
nature or constitutional powers, but by virtue of the indwel- 
ling and gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, gratuitously 
bestowed upon man, in consequence and upon condition of 
the atonement of Christ. The inability or total loss of natural 
and of all power to obey God into which men as a race fell 
by the first sin of Adam, they call original sin, &c., perhaps 
more strictly, thisinability is a consequence of that original sin 
into which man fell; which original sin 7tse/f consisted in the 
total corruption of man’s whole nature. ‘They hold that by 
the atonement Christ made satisfaction for original sin in such 
a sense that the inability resulting from it is removed, and 
that now men are by gracious aid able to obey and accept the 
terms of salvation. That is, they are able to repent and be- 
lieve the gospel. In short they are able by virtue of this gra- 
cious ability to do their duty or to obey God. This, if I un- 
derstand these theologians, is a fair statement of their doc- 
trine of gracious ability. This brings us, ) 


Il To sHow THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A GRACIOUS ABIL- 
ITy AS HELD BY THOSE WHO MAINTAIN IT, IS AN ABSURDITY, 


The question is not whether as a matter of fact men ever 
do obey God without the gracious influence of the Holy Spir- 
it. IT hold that they do not. So the fact of the Holy Spirit’s 
gracious influence being exerted in every case of human obe- 
dience, is not a question in debate between those who main- 
‘fain and those who deny the doctrine of gracious ability in 
the sense above explained. The question in debate zs not 
‘whether men do, in any case, use the powers of nature in the 
_ manner that God requires without the gracious influence of 
\ the Holy Spirit, but whether they are naturally able so to use 
them. Is the fact that they never do so use them without 
\a divine gracious influence to be ascribed to absolute inabil- 
ty, or to the fact that from the beginning they universally and 
voluntarily consecrate their powers to the gratification of self, 
and that, therefore they will not, unless they are divinely 

persuaded, by the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, in 
any case, turn and consecrate their powers to the service of 
God? If this doctrine of natural inability and of gracious 
‘ability be true, it inevitably follows : chong 
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1. That but for the atonement of Christ, and the conse- 
quent bestowment of a gracious ability, no one of Adam’s 
race could ever have been capable of sinning. For in this 
ease the whole race would have been and remained wholly 
destitute of any kind or degree of ability to obey God. 
Consequently they could not have been subjects of moral 
government, and of course their actions could have had no 
moral character. It is a first-truth of reason, a truth every 
where and by all men necessarily assumed in their practical 
judgments, that a subject of moral government must be a mor- 
al agent, or that moral agency is a necessary condition of 
any one’s being a subject of moral government. And in the 
practical judgment of men, it matters not at all whether a 
being ever wasa moral agent, or not. If by any means 
whatever he has ceased to be a moral agent, men: universally 
and necessarily assume that it is impossible for him to be a 
subject of moral government any more than a horse can be 
such a subject. Suppose he has by his own fault made him- 
self an idiot ora lunatic; all men know absolutely and in their 
practical judgment assume, that in this state he is not, and can 
not be a subject of moral government. They know that in 
this state, moral character can not justly be predicated of his 
actions. His guilt in thus depriving himself of moral agen- 
cy may be exceeding great, and, as was said on a former oc- 
casion, his guilt in thus depriving himself of moral agency 
may equal the‘sum of all the default of which it is the cause, 
but be a moral agent, be under moral obligation in this state 
of dementation or insanity, he can not. This is a first-truth 


_ of reason, irresistibly and universally assumed by all men. 


If, therefore, Adam’s posterity had by their own personal act 
cast away and deprived themselves of all ability to obey God, 
in this state they would have ceased to be moral agents, and 
consequently they could have sinned no more. But the case 
under consideration is not the one just supposed, but is one 
where moral agency was not cast away by the agent himself. 
It is one where moral agency was never and nevercould have 
been possessed. In the case under consideration, Adam’s 
posterity, had he ever had any, would never have possessed any 
power to obey God or todo any thing acceptable to him. 
Consequently they never could have sustained to God the re- 
lation of subjects of his moral government. Of course they 
never could have had moral character ; right or wrong, in a 
moral sense, never could have been predicated of their 
actions, eq linen | 
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~2. It must follow from this doctrine of natural inability 
that mankind lost their freedom or the liberty of the human 
will in the first sin of Adam ; that both Adam himself, and all 
his posterity would and could have sustained to God only the 
relation of necessary as opposed to free agents, had not God 
bestowed upon them a gracious ability. 

We have seen in a former lecture that natural ability to 
obey God and the freedom or liberty of will are identical. 
We have abundantly seen that moral law and moral obligation 
respect strictly, only acts of will; that hence, all obedience to 
God consists strictly in acts of will; that power to will in 
conformity with the requirements of God, is natural ability 
to obey him ; that freedom or liberty of will consists in the 
power or ability to will in conformity or disconformity to the 
will or law of God; that, therefore, freedom or liberty of 
will and natural ability to obey God are identical. ‘Thus we 
see that if man lost his natural ability to obey God in the 
first sin of Adam, he lost the freedom of his will, and thence- 
forth must forever have remained a necessary agent but for 
the gracious re-bestowment of ability or freedom of will. 

But that either Adam or his posterity lost their freedom or 
free agency by the first sin of Adam, is not only a sheer, but 
an absurd assumption. 'To be sure Adam fell into a state of 
total alienation from the law of God, and lapsed into a state 
of supreme selfishness. His posterity have unanimously fol- 
lowed his example. He and they have become dead in tres- 
passes and sins. Now that this death in sin either consists in or 
implies the loss of free agency, is the very thing to be proved 
by them. But this can not be proved. I have so fully dis- 
cussed the subject of human moral depravity or sinfulness on 
a former occasion as to render it unnecessary to enlarge upon 
this subject here. ‘i 

3. Again, if it be true, as these theologians affirm, that 
men have only a gracious ability to obey God and that this 
gracious ability consists in the presence and gracious agency 
of the Holy Spirit, it follows that when the Holy Spirit is with- 
drawn from man, he is no longer a free agent, and from that 
moment he is incapable of moral action, and of course can’ 
sin no more. Hence should he live any number of years af- 
ter this withdrawal, neither sin nor holiness, virtue nor vice, 
praise nor blame worthiness could be predicated of his conduct. 
The same will and must be true of all his future eternity. 

4, If the doctrine in question be true, it follows that from 
the moment of the withdrawal of the gracious influence of 
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the Holy Spirit, man is no longer a subject of moral obliga- 
tion. It is from that moment absurd and abusive to require 
the performance of any duty of him. Nay to conceive of 
him as being any longer a subject of duty ; to think or speak. 
of duty as belonging to him, is as absurd as to think or 
speak of the duty of a mere machine. He has, from the mo- 
ment of the withholding of a gracious ability, ceased to be a 
free and become a necessary agent, having power to act but 
in one direction. Such a being can by no possibility be capable 
of sin orholiness. Suppose he still possesses power to act con- 
trary to the letter of the law of God: what then? This ac- 
tion can have no moral character, because, act in some way 
he must, and he can act in no other way. It is nonsense to 
affirm that such action can be sinful in the sense of blame- 
worthy. To affirm that it can, is to contradict a first-truth of 
reason. Sinners, then, who have quenched the Holy Spirit, 
and from whom He is wholly withdrawn, are no longer to be 
blamed for their enmity against God, and for all their opposition: 
to him. ‘They are, according to this doctrine, as free from 
blame as are the motions of a mere machine. 

5. Again, if the doctrine in question be true, there is no 
reason to believe that the angels that fell from their allegiance 
to God ever sinned but once. If Adam lost his free agency 
by the fall, or by his first sin, there can be no doubt that the 
angels did so too. If a gracious ability had not been be- 
stowed upon Adam, it is certain, according to the doctrine in 
question, that he never could have been the subject of moral 
obligation from the moment of his first sin, and consequently 
could never again have sinned. The same must be true of 
devils. If by their first sin they fell into the condition of 
necessary agents, having lost their free agency, they have 
never sinned since. ‘That is, moral character can not have 
been predicable of their conduct since that event, unless a 
gracious ability has been bestowed upon them. ‘That this has 
been done cannot with even a show of reason be pretended. 
The devils, then, according to this doctrine, are not now to 
blame for all they do to oppose God and to ruin souls. Upon 
the supposition in question, they cannot help it, and you might 
as well blame the winds and the waves for the evil which 
they sometimes do, as blame Satan for what he does. 

6. If this doctrine be true, there is not and never will be any 
sin in hell, for the plain reason that there are no moral agents 
there. They are necessary agents, unless it be true that the 
Holy Spirit chp gracious ability be continued there. This is 
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not, I believe, contended for by the abettors of this scheme. 
But if they deny to the inhabitants of hell freedom of the will, 
or, which is the same thing, natural ability to obey God, they 
must admit, or be grossly inconsistent, that there is no sin in 
hell, either in men or devils. But is this admission agreea- 
ble either to reason or revelation? I know that the abettors 
of thisscheme maintain that God may justly hold both men, from 
whom a gracious ability is withdrawn, and devils, responsible 
for their conduct, because and upon the ground that they 
have destroyed their own ability. But suppose this were true— 
that they had rendered themselves idiots, lunatics, or neces- 
sary as opposed to free agents, could God, justly, could en- 
lightened reason still regard them as moral agents, and as 
morally responsible for their conduct? No, indeed. God 
and reason may justly blame and render them miserable for 
annihilating their freedom or their moral agency, but to hold 
them still responsible for present obedience were absurd. 

7. We have seen that the ability of all men of sane mind to 
obey God, is necessarily assumed by all men as a first truth 
of reason, and that this assumption is, from the very laws of 
mind, the indispensable condition of the affirmation, or even 
the conception that they are subjects of moral obligation; that 
but for this assumption men could not so much as conceive 
the possibility of moral responsibility, and of praise and blame 
worthiness. If the laws of mind remain unaltered, this is 
and always will be so. In the eternal world, and in hell, men 
and devils must necessarily assume their own freedom or 
ability to obey God, as the condition of their obligation to 
do so, and consequently to their being capable of sin or holi- 
ness. Since revelation informs us that men and devils con- 
tinue to sin in hell, we know that there also it must be assumed 
as a first-truth of reason, that they are free agents, or that 
they have natural ability to obey God. 

8. But that a gracious ability to do duty or to obey God 
is an absurdity, will farther appear if we consider that it is a 
first-truth of reason that moral obligation implies moral agen- 
cy, and that moral agency implies freedom of will; or in 
other words, it implies a natural ability to comply with obli- 
gation. This ability is necessarily regarded by the intelli- 
gence as the sine qua non of moral obligation, on the ground 
of natural and immutable justice. A just command always 
implies an ability to obey it. A command to perform a natu- 
ral impossibility would not and could not impose obligation. 
Suppose God should command human beings to fly without 
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giving them power, could such a command impose moral ob- 
ligation? No, indeed. But suppose he should give them 
power or promise them power upon the performance of a con- 
dition within their reach, then he might in justice require 
them to fly, and a command to do so would be obligatory. 
But relatively to the requirement, the bestowment would not 
be grace, but justice. Relatively to the results or the plea- 
sure of flying, the bestowment of power might be gracious. 
That is, it might be grace in God to give me power to fly that 
I might have the pleasure and profit of flying, so that relative- 
ly to the results of flying the giving of power might be re- 
garded as an act of grace. But, if God requires me to fly 
as a matter of duty, he must in justice supply the power or 
ability to fly. This would in justice be a necessary condition 
of the commands, imposing moral obligation. 

Nor would it at all vary the case if I had ever possessed 
wings, and by the abuse of them, had lost the power to 
fly. In this case, considered relatively to the pleasure 
and profit and results of flying, the restoring of the pow- 
er to fly might and would be an act of grace. But if God 
would still command me to fly, he must as a condition of my 
obligation restore the power. It is vain and absurd to say, 
as has been said, that in such a case, although I might lose 
the power of obedience, this can not alter the right of God 
to claim obedience. This assertion proceeds upon the ab- 
surd assumption that the will of God makes or creates law 
instead of merely declaring and enforcing the law of na- 
ture. We have seen in former lectures that the only law or 
rule of action that is or can be obligatory on a moral agent, 
is the law of nature, or just that course of willing and acting, 
which is for the time being, suitable to his nature and relations. 
Wehave seen that God’s will never makes or creates law, that 
it only declares and enforces it. If, therefore, by any means 
whatever, the nature of a moral agent should be so chagned 
that his will is no longer free to act in conformity with or in 
opposition to the law of nature, if God would hold him still 
obligated to obey, he must in justice relatively to his require- 
ment, restore his liberty or ability. Suppose one had by the 
abuse of his intellect lost the use of it, and become a perfect 
idiot, could he by any possibility be still required to under- 
stand and obey God? Certainly not. So neither could he 
be required to perform any thing else that had become natu- 
rally impossible to him. Viewed relatively to the pleasure 
and results of obedience his restoring power would be an act 
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of grace. But viewed relatively to his duty or to God’s 

command, the restoring of power to obey is an act of justice 
and not of grace. To call this grace were to abuse lan- 
guage and confound terms. But this brings me to the consid- 
eration of the next question to be discussed at present, namely, 


TIL. In waar seNSE A GRACIOUS ABILITY IS POSSIBLE. 


1. Not, as we have just seen, in the sense that the be- 
stowment of power to render obedience to a command possi- 
ble can be properly a gift of grace. Grace is undeserved fa- 
vor, something not demanded by justice, that which under 
the circumstances, might be withholden without injustice. It 
never can be just in any being to require that which under 
the circumstances is impossible. As has been said, relatively 
to the requirement and as a condition of its justice, the be- 
stowment of power adequate to the performance of that 
which is commanded, is an unalterable condition of the jus- 
tice of the command. This I say is a first-truth of reason, 
a truth every where by all men necessarily assumed and 
known. A gracious ability to obey a irish is an rien nied 
and an impossibility. 

2. Buta gracious ability considered ceiver to fat advan- 
tages to result from obedience is possible. 


Suppose, for example, that a servant who supports himself 
and his family by his wages, should by his own fault render 
himself unable to labor and to earn his wages. His master 

may justly dismiss him and let him go with his family to the 
poor-house. But in this disabled state his master cannot 
justly exact labor of him. Nor could he do so if he abso- 
lutely owned the servant. Now suppose the master to be 
able to restore to the servant his former strength. If he 
would require service of him, as a condition of the justice of 
this requirement, he must restore his strength so far at least 
as to render obedience possible. This would be mere Justice. 
But suppose he restored the ability of the servant to gain 
support for himself and his family by labor. This, viewed rel- 
atively to the good of the servant—to the results of the res- 
toration of his ability to himself and to his family, is a matter. 
of grace. Relatively to the good or rights of the master in 
requiring the labor of the servant, the restoration of ability. 
to. obey is an act of justice. But relatively. to the good of 
the servant, and the benefits that result to bim from this res- 
toration of ‘ability and making it once more poset for him. 
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to support himself and his family, the giving of ability is 
roperly an act of grace. 
Let this be applied to the case under consideration. Sup- 
pose the race of Adam to have lost their free agency by the 
first sin of Adam and thus to have come into a state in which 
holiness and consequent salvation were impossible. Now if 
God would still require obedience of them, he must in jus- 
tice restore their ability. And viewed relatively to his right 
to command, and their duty to obey, this restoration is prop- 
erly a matter of justice. But suppose he would again place 
them in circumstances to render holiness and consequent sal- 
vation possible to them:—viewed relatively to their good and 
profit, this restoration of ability is properly a matter of grace. 

A gracious ability to obey, viewed relatively to the com- 
mand to be obeyed, is impossible and absurd. 

But a gracious ability to be saved, viewed relatively to 
salvation, is possible. 

There is no proof that mankind ever lost their ability to 
obey, either by the first sin of Adam, or by their own sin. 
For this would imply, as we have seen, that they had ceased 
to be free, and had become necessary agents. But if they 
had, and God had restored their ability to obey, all that can 
be justly said in this case, is, that so far as his right to com- 
mand is concerned, the restoration of their ability was an act 
of justice. But so far as the rendering of salvation possible 
to them is concerned, it was an act of grace. 

3. But it is asserted or rather assumed by the defenders of 
this dogma that the Bible teaches the doctrine of a natural 
inability and of a gracious ability in man to obey the com- 
mands of God. J admit indeed that if we interpret Scrip- 
ture without regard to any just rules of interpretation, this 
assumption may find countenance in the word of God, just as 
almost any absurdity whatever may and has done. Buta 
moderate share of attention to one of the simplest and most 
universal and most important rules of interpreting language 
whether in or out of the Bible, will strip this absurd dogma 
of the least appearance of support from the word of God. 
The rule to which I refer is this, “that language is always 
to be interpreted in accordance with the subject-matter of 
discourse.” | 

When used of acts of will, the term “can not” interpreted 
by this rule, can not be understood to mean a proper impossi- 
bility. If I say, I can not take tive dollars for my watch, 
when it is offered to me, every one knows that I do not and 
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can not mean to affirm a proper impossibility. So when God 
said to Lot, ** Haste thee, for I can do nothing until thou be 
come thither,” who ever understood God as affirming a natu- 
ral or any proper impossibility? All that he could have 
meant was, that he was not willing to do any thing until Lot 
_was in a place of safety. Just so when the Bible speaks of 
our inability to comply with the commands of God, all that 
can be intended is that we are so unwilling that without 
divine persuasion, we as a matter of fact shall not and will 
not obey. This certainly is the sense in which such language 
is used in common life. And in common parlance, we never 
think of such language, when used of acts of will, as mean- 
in any thing more than an unwillingness, a state in which the - 
will is strongly committed in an opposite direction. 

“When Joshua said to the children of Israel, * Ye can not 
serve the Lord, for he is a holy God,” the whole context, as 
well as the nature of the case, shows that he did not mean 
to affirm a natural, nor indeed any kind of impossibility. In 
the same connection, he requires them to serve the Lord and 
leads them to solemnly pledge themselves to serve Him. He 
undoubtedly intended to say that with wicked hearts they 
could not render Him an acceptable service, and therefore 
insisted on their putting away the wickedness of their hearts 
by immediately and voluntarily consecrating themselves to 
the service of the Lord. So it must be in all cases where 
‘the terms can not and such like expressions (which, when 
applied to muscular action, would imply a proper impossibili- 
ity,) are used, in reference to acts of will; they can not, 
when thus used. be understood as implying a proper impos- 
sibility without doing violence to every sober rule of in- 
\terpreting language. What would be thought of a judge 
or an adyocate at the bar of an earthly tribunal who should 
interpret the language of a witness without any regard to the 
rule, “ that language is to be understood according to the #ub- 
ject-matter of discourse.” ‘hould an advocate in his argu- 
ment to the court or jury, attempt to interpret the language 
of a witness in a manner that made can not, when spoken of 
an act of will mean a proper impossibility, the judge would 
soon rebuke his stupidity and remind him that he must not 
talk nonsense in a court of justice; and might possibly add, 
that such nonsensical assertions were allowable only in the 
pulpit. I say again, that it is an utter abuse and perversion 
of the laws of language so to interpret the language of the 
Bible as to make it teach a proper inability in man to will as 
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God directs. The essence of obedience to God consists in 
willing. Language, then, that is used in reference to obedi- 
ence must, when properly understood, be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with the subject-matter of discourse. Consequent- 
ly when used in reference to acts of will such expressions as 
can not and the like, can absolutely mean nothing more than 
a choice in an opposite direction. But it may be asked, 
Is there no grace in all that is done by the Holy Spirit to 
make man wise unto salvation? Yes, indeed, I answer. 
And it is grace and great grace, just because the doctrine of 
a natural inability in man to obey Godis not true. Itis just 
because man is well able to render obedience and unjustly re- 
fuses to do so, that all the influence that God brings to bear 
upon him to make him willing, is a gift and an influence of 
grace. And the grace is great just in proportion to the sin- 
ner’s ability to comply with God’s requirements and the 
strength of his voluntary opposition to his duty. If man 
were properly unable to obey, there could be no grace in 
giving him ability to obey when the bestowment of ability is 
considered relatively to the command. But let man be re- 
garded as free, as possessing natural ability to obey all the 
requirements of God and all his difficulty as consisting in a 
wicked heart, or, which is the same thing, in an unwilling 
ness to obey, then an influence on the part of God de- 
signed and tending to make him willing, is grace indeed, 
But strip man of his freedom, render him naturally unable 
to obey, and you render grace impossible so far as his obliga- 
tion to obedience is concerned. 

But it is urged in support of the dogma of natural inability 
and of a gracious ability that the Bible every where repre- 
sents manas dependent on the gracious influence of the 
Holy Spirit for all holiness and consequently for eternal life. 
I answer, it is admitted that this is the representation of the 
Bible, but the question is, In what sense is he dependent? 
Does his dependence consist in a natural inability to embrace 
the gospel and be saved? or does it consist in a voluntary 
selfishness—in an unwillingness to comply with the terms 
of salvation? Is man dependent on the Holy Spirit to 
give hima proper ability to obey God? oris he dependent 
only insuch a sense that as a matter of fact he will not em- 
brace the gospel unless the Holy Spirit makes him willing ? 
The latter beyond reasonable question. . Thisis the universal 
representation of Scripture. The difficulty to be overcome is 
every where in the Bible represented to be the sinner’s un- 
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willingness alone. It can not possibly be any thing else ; for 
the willing is the doing required by God. “If there is buta 
willing mind, it is accepted according to what a man hath and 
not according to what he hath not.” 


But it is said, if man can be willing of himself, what need of 
divine persuasion or influence to make him willing ? I might 
ask, suppose a man is able but unwilling to pay his debts, 
what need of any influence to make him willing 2? Why, di- 
vine influence is needed to make a sinner willing or to induce 
him to will as God directs, just as and for the same reason 
that persuasion, entreaty, argument, or the rod, is needed to 
make our children submit their wills to ours. The fact, there- 
fore that the Bible represents the sinner as in some sense de- 
pendent upon divine influence for a right heart, no more im- 
plies a proper inability in the sinner, than the fact that chil- 
dren are dependent for their good behavior oftentimes upon 
the thorough and timely discipline of their parents, implies a 
proper inability in them to obey their parents without chas- 
tisement. 

The Bible every where and in every way assumes the free- 
dom of the will. This fact lies out in strong relief upon ev- 
ery page of divine inspiration. But this is only the assump- 
tion necessarily made by the universal intelligence of man. 
The strong language often found in Scripture upon the sub- 
ject of man’s inability to obey God, is designed only to rep- 
resent the strength of his voluntary selfishness and enmity 
against God,and never to imply a proper natural inability. 
It is, therefore,a gross and most injurious perversion of 
Scripture, as well as a contradiction of human reason, to de- 
ny the natural ability, or, which is the same thing, the natural 
free agency of man, and to maintain a proper natural inabili- 
ty to obey God and the absurd dogma of a gracious ability 
to do our duty. 


REMARKS. 


1. The question of ability is one of great practical impor- 
tance. To deny the ability of man to obey the command- 
ments of God, is to represent God as a hard master, as re- 
quiring a natural impossibility of his creatures on pain of 
eternal damnation. This necessarily begets in the mind that 
believes it hard thoughts of God. The intelligence can not 
be satisfied with the justice of such a requisition. In fact, so 
far as this error gets possession of the mind and gains assent 
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just so far it naturally and necessarily excuses itself for diso- 
bedience or for not complying with the commandments of 
God. — 
2. The moral inability of Edwards is a real natural inabil- 
ity, and so it has been understood by sinners and professors of 
religion. When I entered the ministry, I found the persua- 
sion of an absolute inability on the part of sinners to repent 
and believe the gospel almost universal. When I urged sin- 
ners and professors of religion to do their duty without de- 
Jay, I frequently met with stern opposition from sinners, 
professors of religion, and ministers. They desired me to 
say to sinners that they could not repent and that they must 
wait God’s, time, that is, for God to help them. Jt was common 
for the classes of persons just named to ask me if I thought sin- 
ners could be christians whenever they pleased, and whether 
j thought that any class of persons could repent, believe, and 
obey God without the strivings and new-creating power of 
the Holy Spirit. The church was almost universally settled 
down in the belief of a physical moral depravity, and of 
course,in a belief in the necessity of a physical regeneration, 
and also of course in the belief that sinners must wait 1o be 
regenerated by divine power while they were passive. Pro- 
fessors also must wait to be revived, until God in mysterious 
sovereignty came and revived them. As to revivals of religion 
they were settled down in the belief to a great extent, that 
man had no more agency in producing them than in produ- 
cing showers of rain. ‘To attempt to effect the conversion of 
a sinner, or to promote a revival, was an attempt to take the 
work out of the hands of God, to go to work in your own 
strength, and to set sinners and professors to doso. The vig- 
orous use of means and measures to promote a work of 
grace was regarded by many as impious. It was getting up 
an excitement of animal feeling, and wickedly interfering 
with the prerogative of God. The fact is, that both professors 
of religion and non-professors were settled down upon their. 
lees, in carnal security. The abominable dogmas of physical 
moral depravity or a sinful constitution with a consequent 
natural (falsely called moral) inability, and the necessity of a 
physical and passive regeneration, had chilled the heart ofthe 
church, and lulled sinners intoa fatal sleep. This is the nat- 
ural tendency of such doctrines. wide 
3. Letit be distinctly understood before we close this sub- 
~ ject that we do not deny, but strenuously maintain, that the 
whole plan of salvation and all the influences, both providen- 
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tial and spiritual, which God exerts in the conversion, sancti- 
fication and salvation of sinners is grace from first to last, and 
that I deny the dogma of a gracious ability because it robs 
God of his glory. It really denies the grace of the gospel. 
The abettors of this scheme, in contending for the grace of 
the gospel, really deny it. What grace can there be, that 
should surprise heaven and earth, and cause “the angels to de- 
sire to look into it,” in bestowing ability on those who never 
had any, (and of course who never cast away their ability) to 
obey the requirements of God? According to them all men 
lost. their ability in Adam, and not by their own act. God 
still required obedience of them upon pain of eternal death. 
Now he might, according to this view of the subject, just as 
reasonably command all men on pain of eternal death to fly 
or undo all that Adam had done, or perform any other natu- 
ral impossibility as to command them to be holy, to repent 
and believe the gospel. Now, I ask again, what possible 
grace was there or could there be, in his giving them power 
to obey him? To have required the obedience without giv- 
ing the power had been infinitely unjust and tyrannical. To 
admit the assumption that men had really lost their ability to 
obey in Adam, and call this bestowment of ability for which 
they contend, grace, is an abuse of language, an absurdity and 
a denial of the true grace of the gospel not to be tolerated. 
Treject the dogma of a gracious ability because it involves a 
denial of the true grace of the gospel. I maintain that the 
gospel with all its influences including the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to convict, convert, and sanctify the soul, is a system of 
grace throaghout., But to maintain this, I must also maintain 
that God might justly have required obedience of men with- 
out making these provisions for them. And to maintain the 
justice of God in requiring obedience, I must admit and main- 
tain that obedience was possible to man. But this’ the abet- 
tors of this scheme deny, and maintain on the contrary that 
notwithstanding men were deprived of all ability, not by their 
act, or consent, but by Adam, long before they were born, 
still God might justly on pain of eternal damnation, require 
them to be holy, and that the giving them ability to obey is a 
matter of infinite grace; not, as.they hold, the restoring of a 

ower which they had cast away, but the giving of a power 
which they had never possessed. This power or ability 
viewed relatively to the command to obey on pain of eternal 
death a gift of grace! This baffles and confounds and stul- 
tifies the human intellect. The reason of a moral agent can_ 
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not but reject this dogma. It willin spite of himself assume 
and aflirm, the absence of ability being granted, that the be- 
stowment of an ability viewed relatively to the command was 
demanded by justice, and that to call it a gracious ability is 
an abuse of language. | a 

Let it not be said, then, that we deny the grace of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God, nor that we deny the re- 
ality and necessity of the influences of the Holy Spirit to 
convert and sanctify the soul, nor that this influence is a gra- 
cious one; for all these we most strenuously maintain. But 


gospel. The denial of ability is really a denial of the possi- 
bility of grace in the affair of man’s salvation. I admit the | 
ability of man, and hold that he is able, but utterly unwilling 
to obey God. Therefore I consistently hold that all the in-| 
fluences exerted by God to make him willing, are of free grace 
abounding through Christ Jesus. “ 


LECTURE L. 


THE NOTION OF INABILITY- 


PROPER METHOD OF ACCOUNTING FOR iT. 


I wave represented ability or the freedom of the will 
asa first-truth of reason. I have also defined first-truths of 
reason to be those truths that are necessarily known to all 
moral agents, J'rom these two representations the inquiry 
may naturally arise, how then is it to be accounted for thatso 
many men have denied the liberty of the will or abil- 
ity to obey God? That these first-truths of reason are fre- 
quently denied is a notorious fact. A recent writer thinks 
this denial a sufficient refutation of the affirmation that abil- 
ity is afirst-truth of reason. It is important that this denial 
should be accounted for. ‘That mankind aflirm their ob- 
ligation upon the real though often latent and unperceived 
assumption of ability, there is no reasonable ground of doubt. 
I have said that first-truths of reason are frequently assumed 
and certainly known without being often the direct object of 
thought or attention; and also that these truths are univer- 
sally held in the practical jugdments of men while they some- 
times in theory deny them. ‘They know them to be true and 
in all their practical judgments assume their truth while they 
reason against them, think they prove them untrue, and not 
unfrequently affirm that they are conscious of an opposite 
affirmation. For example, men have denied, in theory, the 
law of causality, while they have at every moment of their 
lives acted upon the assumption of its truth. Others have de- 
nied the freedom of the will, who have every hour of their lives 
assumed and acted and judged upon the assumption that the 
will is free. The same is true of ability, which, in respect 
to the commandments of God, is identical with freedom. 
Men have often denied the ability of man to obey the com- 
mandments of God while they have always in their practical 
judgments of themselves and of others assumed their ability 
in respect to those things that are really commanded by God. 
Now, how is this to be accounted for? 
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1. Multitudes have denied the freedom of the will, because 
_they‘have loosely confounded the will with the involuntary 
powers—with the intellect and the sensibility. Locke, as is 
well known, regarded the mind as posssessing but two pri- 
mary faculties, the understanding and the will. President 
‘Edwards, as was said ina former lecture, followed Locke, 
and regarded all the states of the sensibility as acts of the 
will. Multitudes, nay the great mass of Calvinistic di- 
vines, with their hearers, have held the same views. This 
confounding of the sensibility with the will has been common 
for a long time. Now every body is conscious that the states 
of the sensibility or mere feelings cannot be produced or 
changed by a direct effort to feel thus or thus. Every body 
knows from consciousness that the feelings come and go, wax 
and wane, as motives are presented to excite them. And 
they know also that these feelings are under the law of ne- 
cessity and not of liberty; that is, that necessity is an attri- 
bute of these feelings in such a sense, that under the circum- 
stances, they will exist in spite of ourselves, and that they 
can not be controlled by a direct effort to control them. Every 
body knows that our feelings or the states of our sensibili- 
ty can be controlled only indirectly, that is, by the direction 
of our thoughts. By directing our thoughts to an object calcu- 
lated to excite certain feelings, we know that when the ex- 
citability is not exhausted, feelings correlated to that ob- 
ject will come into play of course and of necessity. So 
when any class of feelings exist, we all know that by divert- 
ing the attention from the object that excites them, they sub- 
side of course, and give place to a class correlated to the new 
object that at present occupies the attention. Now itis very 
manifest how the freedom of the will has come to be denied 
by those who confound the will proper with the sensibility. 
These same persons have always known and assumed that 
the actions of the will proper were free. Their error has con- 
sisted in not distinguishing in theory between the action of 
the proper will and the involuntary states of the sensibility. 
In their practical judgments, and in their conduct, they have 
recognized the distinction which they have failed to recog- 
nize in their speculations and theories. They have every 
hour been exerting their own freedom, have been controlling 
directly their attention and their outward life by the exercise 
of the freedom of their proper will. ‘They have also, by the 
free exercise of the same faculty, been indirectly controlling 
the states of ~ sensibility. ‘They have all along assumed 
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the absolute freedom of the will proper, and have always 
acted upon the assumption, or they would not have acted at 
allor even attempted to act. But since they did not in 
theory distinguish between the sensibility and the will proper, 
they denied in theory the freedom of the will. If the actions 
of the will be confounded with desires and emotions, as Presi- 
dent Edwards confounded them, and as has been common, 
the result must be a theoretical denial of the freedom of the 
will. In this way we are to account for the doctrine of ina- 
bility as it has been generally held. It has not been clearly 
understood that moral law legislates directly, and, with strict 
propriety of speech, only over the will proper, and over the 
involuntary powers only indirectly through the will. It has 
been common to regard the law and the gospel of God as 
directly extending their claims to the involuntary powers and 
states of mind; and as was shown in a former lecture, many 
have regarded, in theory, the -law as extending its claims to 
those states that lie wholly beyond either the direct or indi- 
rect control of the will.. Now of course, with these views of 
the claims of God, ability is and must be denied. I trust 
we have seen in past lectures, that, strictly and properly 
speaking, the moral law restricts its claims to the actions of 
the will proper, in such a sense that if there be a willing 
mind, it is accepted as obedience; that the moral law and the 
lawgiver legislate over involuntary states only indirectly, that 
is, through the will; and that the whole of virtue, strictly 
speaking, consists in good will or disinterested benevolence. 
Sane minds never practically deny or can deny the freedom 
of the will proper, or the doctrine of ability, when they make 
the proper discriminations between the will and the sensi- 
bility, and properly regard moral law as legislating directly 
only over the will. It is worthy of all consideration that those 
who have denied ability have almost always confounded the will 
andthe sensibility; and that those who have denied ability have 
always extended the claims of moral law beyond the pale of 
proper voluntariness; and many of them even beyond the 
imits of either the direct or the indirect control of the will. 
_ But the inquiry may arise, how it comes to pass that men 
have so extensively entertained the impression that the moral 
law legislates directly over those feelings and over those states 
of mind which they know to be involuntary? I answer that 
this mistake has arisen out of a want of just discrimination 
between the direct and indirect legislation of the law and of 
the law-giver. It is true that men are conscious of being re- 
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-sponsible for their feelings and for their outward actions, and 
even for their thoughts. And it is really true that they are 
responsible for them in so far forth as they are under either 
the direct or indirect control of the will. And they know 
that these acts and states of mind are possible to them, that 
is, that they have an indirect ability to produce them. They 
however loosely confound the direct and indirect ability and 
responsibility. The thing required by the law directly and 
presently is benevolence or good will. This is what and ‘all 
that the law strictly presently or directly requires. It indi- 
rectly requires all those outward and inward acts and states 
that are connected directly and indirectly with this required 
act of will by a law of necessity ; thatis, that those acts and 
states should follow as soon as by a natural and necessary law 
they will follow froma right action of the will. When these 
feelings and states and acts do not exist, they blame them- 
selves generally with propriety, because the absence of them 
is in fact owing to a want ofthe required act of the will. 
Sometimes, no doubt, they blame themselves unjustly, not con- 
sidering that although the will is right, of which they are 
conscious, the involuntary state or act does not follow because 
of exhaustion, or because of some disturbance in the estab- 
lished and natural connection between the acts of the will 
and its ordinary sequents. When this exhaustion or disturb- 
ance exists, men are apt, loosely and unjustly, to write bitter 
things against themselves. They often do the same in hours 
of temptation when Satan casts his fiery darts at them, lodg- 
ing themin the thoughts and involuntary feelings. . The will 
repels them, but they take effect, for the time being, in spite 
of himself in the intellect and sensibility ; blasphemous 
thoughts are suggested to the mind, unkind thoughts of God 
are suggested, and in spite of one’s self, these abominable 
thoughts awaken their correlated feelings. The will abhors 
them and struggles to suppress them, but for the time being, 
finds itself unable to do any thing more than to fight and re- 
sist. : 

Now it is very common for souls in this state to write the 
most bitter accusations. against themselves. But should it 
be hence inferred that they really are as much in fault as they 
assume themselves to be? No, indeed. But why do ministers, of 
all schools, unite in telling such tempted souls, You are mis- 
taken, my dear brother or sister, these thoughts and feelings, 
though exercises of your own mind, are not yours in such a 
sense that you are responsible for them. The thoughts are 
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suggested by Satan, and the feelings are a necessary conse- 
quence. Your will resists them, and this proves that you are 
unable, for the time being, to avoid them. Youare, therefore, 
not responsible for them while you resist them with all the 
power of your will, any more than you. would be guilty of 
murder should a giant overpower your strength and use your 
hand against your will to shoot a man. In such cases, itis, . 
so faras I know, universally true that all schools admit that 
the tempted soul is not responsible or guilty for those things 
which it can not help. The inability is here allowed to bea 
bar to obligation ; and such souls are justly told by ministers, 
You are mistaken in supposing yourself guilty in this cases 
The like mistake is fallen into when a:soul blames itself for 
any state of mind whatever that lies wholly and truly beyond 
the direct or indirect control of the will, and for the same 
reason inability in both cases is alike a bar to obligation. 
It is just as absurd in the one case as in the other to infer 
real responsibility from a feeling or persuasion of resposibility. 
To hold thatmen are always responsible because they loosely 
think themselves to beso, is absurd. Incases of temptation 
such as that just supposed, as soon as the attention is directed 
to the fact of inability to avoid those thoughts and feelings, 
and the mind is conscious of the will’s resisting them and of be- 
ing unable to banish them, it readily rests in the assurance that 
it is not responsible for them. Its ownirresponsibility in such 
cases appears self-evident to the mind the moment the proper in- 
ability is considered, and the affirmation of irresponsibility at- 
tended to. Now if the soul naturally and truly regarded it- 
self as responsible when there is a proper inability and im- 
possibility, the instructions above referred to could not relieve 
the mind. It would say, To be sure I know that I can not 
avoid having these thoughts and feelings, any more than I 
can cease to be the subject of consciousness, yet I know I 
am resposible, notwithstanding. ‘These thoughts and feel- 
ings are states of my own mind and no matter how I ‘come 
by them or whether I can control or prevent them or nots. 
Inability, you know is no bar to obligation; therefore my ob- 
ligation and my guilt remain. Wo is me, for I am undonez 
The idea, then, of responsibility when there is in fact real 
inability is a prejudice of education, a mistake. ; 
The mistake, unless strong prejudice of education has ta- 
ken possession of the mind, lies in overlooking the fact of a 
real and proper inability. Unless the judgment has been 
strongly biased by education, it never judges itself bound to 
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erform impossibilities nor even concieve of such a thing. 
Who ever held himself bound to undo what is past, to recall 
past time or to substitute holy acts and states of mind in the 
place of past sinful ones? No one ever held himself bound 
to. do this; first, because he knows it to be impossible, and 
secondly, because no one that I have heard of ever taught or 
asserted any such obligation; and therefore none have re- 
ceived so strong a bias from education as loosely to hold such 
an opinion. But sometimes the bias of education is so great 
that the subjects of it seem capable of believing almost any 
thing, however inconsistent with the intuitions of the reason 
and consequently in the face of the most certain knowledge. 
For example, President Edwards relates of a young woman in 
his congregation that she was deeply convicted of being 
guilty for Adam’s first sin, and deeply repented of it. Now 
suppose that this and like cases should be regarded as conclu- 
sive proof that men are guilty of that sin, and deserve the 
wrath and curse of God forever for that sin; and that all 
men will suffer the pains of hell forever, except they become 
convinced of their personal guilt for that sin, and repent of it 
as in dust and ashes! President Edward’s teaching on the 
subject of the relation of all men to Adam’s first sin, it is well 
known, was calculated in a degree to pervert the judgment 
upon that subject; and this sufficiently accounts for the fact 
above alluded to. But apart from education, no human being 
ever held himself responsible for or guilty of the first or any 
other sin of Adam or of any other being, who existed and died 
before he himself existed. The reason is that all moral agents 
naturally know that inability or a proper impossibility is a bar 
to moral obligation and responsibility ; and they never con- 
ceive to the contrary unless biased by a mystifying education 
that casts a fog over their primitive and constitutional con- 

victions. | } 
2. Some have denied ability because they have strangely 
held that the moral law requires sinners to be just in all res- 
pects what they might have been had they never sinned. 
That is, they maintain that God requires of them just as 
high and perfect a service as if their powers had never been 
abused by sin,as if they had always been developed by the 
perfectly right use of them. This they admit to be a natural 
impossibility; nevertheless they hold that God may justly re- 
quire it, and that sinners are justly bound to perform this im- 
possible service and that they sin continually in coming short 
of it, To this sentiment I answer, that it might be main- 
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tained with as much show of reason and as much authority 
from the Bible, that God might and does require of all sinners 
to undo all their acts of sin, and to substitute holy ones in 
their places, and that he holds them as sinning every moment 
by the negleet to do this. Why may not God as well re- 
quire oneas the other! They are alike impossibilities. They 
are alike impossibilities originating in the sinner’s own act or 
fault. If the sinners rendering himself unable to obey in 
one case does not set aside the right of God to command, so 
does it not for the same reason in the other. If an inability 
resulting from the sinner’s own act can not bar the right of 
God to make the requisition in the one case, neither can it 
for the same reasonin the other. But every one can see that 
God can not justly require the sinner to recall past time, and 
to undo past acts. But why? No other reason can be as- 
signed than that it is impossible. But the same reason, it is 
admitted, exists in its full extent in the other case. It is ad- 
mitted that sinners who have long indulged in sin or who 
have sinned at-all, are really as unable to render as high a de- 
gree of service as they might have done had they never sin- 
ned, as they are to recall past time or to undo all their past 
acts of sin. On what ground then of reason or revelation does 
the assertion rest that in one case an impossibility is a bar to 
obligation and not in the other? I answer, There is no ground 
whatever for the assertion in question. Itis asheer and an ab- 
surd assumption, unsupported by any affirmation of reason or 
any truth or principle of revelation. 

But to this assumption I reply again, as I have done ona 
former occasion, that if it be true, it must follow that no one 
on earth orin heaven who has ever sinned, will be able to ren- 
der as perfect a service as the law demands ; for there is no 
reason to believe that any being who has abused his powers by 
sin will ever in time or eternity be able fo render as higha 
service as he might have done had he at every moment duly 
developed them by perfect obedience. If this theory is 
true, I see not why it does not follow that the saints will be 
guilty in heaven of the sin of omission. <A sentiment based 
upon an absurdity in the outset, as the one in question is, and 
resulting in such consequences as this must, is to be rejected 
without hesitation. 

3. A consciousness of the force of habit in respect to all 
the acts and states of body and mind has contributed to the 
loose holding of the doctrine of inability. Every one who is 
at all in the habit of observation and self-reflection is aware 
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that for some reason we acquire a greater and greater facili- 
ty in doing any thing by practice or repetition. We find this 
to be true in respect to acts of will as really as in respect to’ 
the involuntary states of mind. When the will has been long 
committed to the indulgence of the propensities and in the 
habit of submitting itself to their impulses, there is a real difhi- 
culty of some sort in the way of changing its action. This dif- 
ficulty can not really impair the liberty of the will. If it 
could, it would destroy or so farimpair moral agency and ac- 
countability. But habit may, and, as every one knows, does 
interpose an obstacle of some sort in the way of right wil- 
ling, or on the other hand in the way of wrong willing. That 
is, men both obey and disobey with greatest facility from hab- 
it. Habit strongly favors. the accustomed action of the will 
in any direction. This, as I said, never does or can properly 
impair the freedom of the will, or render it impossible to act 
in a contrary direction ; for if it could and should, the actions 
of the will, in that case, being determined by alaw of neces- 
sity in one direction, would have no moral character. If be- 
nevolence became a habit so strong that it were utterly im- 
possible to will in an opposite direction or not to will benevo- 
lently, benevolence would cease to be virtuous. So on the 
other hand with selfishness. If the will came to be deter- 
mined in that direction by habit grown into a law of necessity, 
such action would and must cease to have moral character. 
But, as I said, there is a real conscious difficulty of some sort 
in the way of obedience when the will has been long accus- 
tomed tosin. This is strongly recognized in the language of 
inspiration and in devotional hymns, as well as in the language 
of experience by all men. The language of Scripture 
is often so strong upon this point, that but for a regard to the 
subject-matter of discourse, we might justly infer a proper 
inability. For example, Jer. 13: 23. ‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the leopard his spots ? then may ye also do 
good, that are accustomed todo evil.” This and similar passa- 
ges recognize theinfluences of habit. “Then may ye who are 
accustomed to do evil:” custom or habit is to beovercome and 
in the strong language of the prophet, this is like changing 
the Ethiop’s skin or the leopard’s spots. But to understand 
the prophet as here affirming a proper inability were to dis- 
regard one of the fundamental rules of interpreting language, 
namely, that it is to be understood by reference to the sub- 
ject of discourse. The latter part of the seventh chapter of Ro- 
mans, affords a striking instance and an illustration of this. 
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It is, as has just been said, a sound and most important rule of 
interpreting all language that due regard be had to the sub- 
ject matter of discourse. When can not and such like terms 
that express an inability are applied to physical or involutary 
actions or states of mind, they express a proper natural ina- 
bility ; but when they are used in reference to actions of free 
will, they express not a proper impossibility, but only a dif_- 
culty arising out of the existence of a contrary choice or the 
law of habit or both. Much question has been made about 
the seventh of Romans in its relation to the subject of abili- 
ty and inability. Let us therefore look a little into this 
passage, Romans 7: 15—23. “For that which I do, I al- 
low not; for what I would, that do I not; but what I hate, 
that do I. If then I do that which I would not, I consent 
unto the law that itis good. Now then it is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. For I know that in me 
(that is in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing; for to will is pre- 
sent with me ; but how to perform that which is good I find 
not. For the good that I would I do not; but the evil which 
I would not, that Ido. Now if Ido that I would not, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. I find then a 
law, that when I would do good, evil is present with me. For 
I delight in the law of God after the inward man. But I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which 
is in my members.” Now what did the apostle mean 
by this language ? Did he use language here in the pop- 
ular sense, or with strictly philosophical propriety? He 
says he finds himself able to will but not able to do. Is he 
then speaking of a mere outward or physical inability ? Does 
he mean merely to say that the established connection be- 
tween volition and its sequents was disturbed so that he 
could not execute his volitions? This his language, literally in- 
terpreted, and without reference to the subject-matter of dis- 
couse, and without regard to the manifest scope and design 
of the writer, would lead us to conclude. But who ever con- 
tended for such an interpretation ? The apostle used popu- 
lar language and was describing a very common experi- 
ence. Convicted sinners and backslidden saints often make 
legal resolutions, and resolve upon obedience under the influ- 
ence of legal motives and without really becoming benevolent, 
and changing the attitude of-their wills. They, under the 
influence of conviction, purpose selfishly to do their duty to 
God and man, and, in the presence of temptation, they con- 
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stantly fail of keeping their resolutions. It is. true that 
with their selfish hearts, or in the selfish attitude of their 
wills, they can not: keep their resolutions to abstain from 
those inward thoughts and emotions nor from those outward 
actions that result by a law of necessity from a selfish state or 
attitude of the will. These legal resolutions the apostle 
popularly calls willings. ‘To will is present with me, but 
how to do good I find not. When I would do good, evil is pre- 
sent with me, so that the good I would I do not and the evil | 
would not that Ido. If then I do the evil I would not, it is 
no longer I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. I delight 
in the law of God after the inner man. But I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members,” &c. Now this appears to me to be descriptive of a 
very familiar experience of every deeply convicted sinner or 
backslider. .The will is committed to the propensities, to the 
law in the members, or to the gratification of the impulses of 
the sensibility. Hence the outward life is selfish. Convic- 
tion of sin leads to the formation of resolutions of amend- 
ment while the will does not submit to God. These resolu- 
tions constantly fail of securing the result contemplated. 
The will still abides in a state of committal to self-gratifi- 
cation ; and hence resolutions to amend in feeling or the out- 
ward life, fail of securing those results. 

Nothing was more foreign from the apostle’s purpose, it 
seems to me, than to affirm a proper inability of will to yield 
to the claims ef God. Indeed he affirms and assumes the 
freedom of his will. To will, he says, is present with me ; 
that is, to resolve. But resolution is an act of will. Itisa 
purpose, a_design. He purposed, designed to amend. To 
form resolutions was present with him, but how to do good 
he found not. The reason why he did not execute his. pur- 
poses was that they were selfishly made. Thatis, he resolved 
upon reformation without giving his heart to God, without 
submitting his will to God, without actually becoming benev- 
olent. This caused his perpetual failure. This language 
construed strictly to the letter would lead to the conclusion 
that the apostle was representing acase where the will is 
right, but where the established and natural connection be- 
tween volition and its sequents is destroyed, so that the out- 
ward act did not fellow the action of the will. In this case 
all schools would agree that the act of the will constitutes 
real obedience. The whole passage apart from the subjeci- 
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matter of discourse and from the manifest design and scope 
of the writer, might lead us to conclude that the apostle was 
speaking of a proper inability, and that he did not, therefore, 
regard the failure as his own fault. “It is no more I, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. O wretched man that I am,’ &c.: 
Those who maintain that the apostle meant to assert a proper 
inability in this case to obey, must also admit that he repre- 
sented this inability as a bar to obligation, and regarded his 
state as calamitous rather than as properly sinful. But the fact 
is, he was portraying a legal experience and spoke of finding 
himself unable to keep selfish resolutions of amendment 
in the presence of temptation. His will was in a state of 
committal to the indulgence of the propensities. In the ab- 
sence of temptation, his convictions, and fears, and feelings 
were the strongest impulses, and under their influence he would 
form resolutions to do his duty, to abstain from fleshly indul- 
gences, &c. But as some other appetite or desire came to 
be more strongly excited, he yielded to that of course and 
broke his former resolution. Paul writes as if speaking of 
himself, but was doubtless speaking as the representative of 
a class of personsalready named. He found the law of sel- 
fish habit exceedingly strong, and so strong as to lead him to 
cry out, “* O wretched man,” &c. But this is not affirming a 
proper inability of will to submit to God. 

4, All men who seriously undertake their own reformation 
find themselves in great need of help and support from the 
Holy Spirit, in consequence of the physical depravity of 
which I have formerly spoken, and because of the great 
strength of their habit of self-indulgence. They are prone, 
as is natural, to express their sense of dependence on the 
Divine Spirit in strong language, and to speak of this de- 
pendence as if it consisted in a real inability, when in’ fact 
they do not really consider it as a proper inability. They 
speak upon this subject just as they do upon any and every 
other subject, when they are conscious of a strong inclina- 
tion to a given course. They say in respect to many things, 
I can not, when they mean only, I will not, and never think 
of being understood as affirming a proper inability. The 
inspired writers expressed themselves in the common lan- 
guage of men upon such subjects, and are doubtless to be 
understood in the same way. In common parlance, can not 
often means will not, and perhaps is used as often in this 
sense as it is to express a proper inability. Men do not 
misinterpret this language and suppose it to affirm a proper. 
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inability, when used in reference to, acts of will, except on 
the subject of obedience to God; and why should they 
assign a meaning to language when used upon this subject 
which they do not assign to it any where else? 

_ But, as I said in a former lecture, under the light of the 
gospel and with the promises in our hands, God does require 
of us what we should be unable to do and be but for these 
promises and this proffered assistance. Here is a real ina- 
bility to do directly in our own strength all that is required 
of us upon consideration of the proffered aid. We can 
only, do it by strength imparted by the Holy Spirit. That 
is, we can not know Christ and avail ourselves of his offices 
and relations, and appropriate to our own souls his fulness, 
except as we are taught by the Holy Spirit. The thing im- 
mediately and directly required, is to receive the Holy Spirit 
by faith to be our teacher and guide, to take of Christ’s and 
show. it to us. This confidence we are able to exercise. 
‘Who ever really and intelligently affirmed that he had not 
power or ability to trust or confide in the promise and oath 
of God? 

Much that is said of inability in poetry and in the common 
language of the saints, respects not the subjection of the will 
to God, but those experiences and states of feeling that de- 
pend on the illuminations of the Spirit just referred to. The 
language that is so common in prayer and in the devotional 
dialect of the church, respects generally our dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit for such divine discoveries of Christ as 
to charm the soul into a steadfast abiding in him, We feel 
our dependence upon the Holy Spirit to so enlighten us as to 
-break up forever the power of sinful habit and draw us 
away from our idols entirely and forever. 

In future lectures, I shall have occasion to enlarge much 
upon the subject of our dependence upon Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. But this dependence does not consist in a 
proper inability to will as God directs, but, as I have said, 
partly in the power of sinful habit, and partly in the great 
darkness of our souls in respect to Christ and his mediatorial 
work and relations. All these together do not constitute a 
proper inability, for the plain reason that through the right 
action of our will which is always possible to us, these difficul- 
ties can all be directly or indirectly overcome. Whatever we 
can do or be directly or indirectly by willing is possible to 
us. But there is no degree of spiritual attainment required 
of us that may not be reached directly or indirectly by right 
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willing. Therefore these attainments are possible. “If any 
man” says Christ, “will do his will,” that is, has an obedient 
will, ‘he shaJl know the doctrine whether it be of God.” 
“If thine eye be single,” that is, if the intention or will is 
right, “thy whole body shall be full of light.” “If any man 
love me, he will keep my words and my Father will love 
him, and we will come and make our abode with him.” The 
Scriptures abound with assurances of light and instruction, 
and of all needed grace and help upon condition of a right 
will or heart, that is, upon condition of our being really 
willing to obey the light when and as fast as we receive it. 
I have abundantly shown on former occasions that a right 
state of the will constitutes, for the time being, all that, strict- 
ly speaking, the moral law requires. But I said that it also, 
though in a less strict and proper sense, requires all those 
acts and states of the intellect and sensibility which are 
connected by a law of necessity with the right action of the 
will. Of course it also requires that cleansing of the sen- 
sibility and all those higher forms of christian experience 
that result from the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. That is, 
the law of God requires that these attainments shall be 
made when the means are provided and enjoyed, and as 
soon as in the nature of the case these attainments are pos- 
sible. But it requires no more than this. For the law of God 
can never require absolute impossibilities. ‘That which re- 
quires absolute impossibilities, is not.and can not be mora} 
law. For, as was formerly said, moral Jaw is the law of nature, 
and what law of nature would that be that should require ab- 
solute impossibilities?’ This would be a mockery of a law of 
nature. What! a law of nature requiring that which is impos- 
sible to nature both directly and indirectly! Impossible. 
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LECTURE LI. 
REPENTANCE AND IMPENITENCE. 


In the discussion of this subject I shall show. 

I. Waar Repenrance is Nov. 

IL. Wuar rr ts. 

Il]. Wouar is (MpPLieD IN Ir. 

IV. Wuar ImpEniTENcE Is NOT. 

VY. Wuart iris. 

VI. Some THINGS THAT ARE IMPLIED IN IMPENITENCE. 

VU. Novick some oF THE CHARACTERISTICS OR EVI- 
DENCES OF IMPENITENCE. 

I. I aM To SHOW WHAT REPENTANCE IS NOT. 

1. The Bible every where represents repentance as a vir- 
tue, and as constituting a change of moral character; conse- 
quently it can not be a phenomenon of the Intelligence: 
that is, it cannot consist in conviction of sin, nor in any 
intellectual apprehension of our guilt or ill-desert. All the 
states or phenomena of the intelligence are purely passive 
states of mind, and of course, moral character, strictly speak- 
ing, can not be predicated of them. 

2. Repentance is not a phenomenon of the Sensibility: 
that is, it does not consist in a feeling of regret or remorse, 
of compunction or sorrow for sin, or of sorrow in view of the 
consequences of sin to self or to others, nor in any feelings 
or emotions whatever. All feelings or emotions belong to the 
sensibility, and are, of course, purely passive states of mind, 
and consequently can have no moral character in themselves. 

li should be distinctly understood, and forever borne in 
mind, that repentance can not consist in any involuntary state 
of mind, for it is impossible that morai character, strictly 
speaking, should pertain to passive states, 


Hl. Wouar REPENTANCE IS. 


There are two Greek words which are translated by the 
English word, repent. 
1. Motamelériai: to care for, or to be concerned for one’s self; 
hence to change one’s course. This term seems generally 
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to be used to express a state of the sensibility, as regret, re- 
morse, sorrow for sin, &c. But sometimes it also expresses a 
change of purpose as a consequence of regret, or remorse, or 
sorrow; asin Matthew 21: 29,—“He answered and said, I will 
not; but afterwards he repented and went.” It is used to 
represent the repentance of Judas, which evidently consisted 
of remorse and despair. 

2. Metanoeo, to take an after view; or more strictly, to 
change one’s mind as a consequence of and in conformity with 
a second and more rational view of the subject. This word 
evidently expresses a change. of choice, purpose, intention, 
in conformity with the dictates of the intelligence. 

This is no doubt the idea of evangelical repentance. It 1s 
a phenomenon of will, and consists in the turning or change 
“of the ultimate intention from selfishness to benevolence. 
The term expresses the act of turning; the changing of the 
heart or of the ruling preference of the soul. It might with 
propriety be rendered by the terms “changing the heart.” 
The English word repentance is often used to express regret, 
remorse, sorrow, &c., and is used in so loose a sense as not 
to convey:a distinct idea to the common mind of the true na- 
ture of evangelical repentance. A turning from sin to holi- 

, hess, or more strictly, from a state of consecration to self toa 
“ state of consecration to God, is and must be the turning, the 
change of mind, or the repentance that is required of all sin- 
ners. Nothing less can constitute a virtuous repentance, and 
nothing more can be required. 


II]. Waar 1s IMPLieD IN REPENTANCE. 


1. Such is the correlation of the will to the intelligence, 
that repentance must imply reconsideration or after thought. 
It must imply selfreflection, and such an apprehension of 
“one’s guilt as to produce self-condemnation. That selfishness 
is sin, and that it is right and duty to conseerate the whole 
being to God and his service, are first-truths of reason. They 
are necessarily assumed by all moral agents. They are, 
however, often unthought of, not reflected upon. Repeniance 
implies the giving up of the attention to the consideration 
and self-application of these first-truths and consequently 
implies conviction of sin, and guilt, and ill-desert, and a 
sense of shame and self-condemnation. It implies an intel- 
ectual and:a hearty justification of God, of his law, of his 
-_moral and providential Statins t, and of all his works and 
ways, as 
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It implies an apprehension of the nature of sin, that it 
belongs to the heart, and does not consist in outward con- 
duct; that it is an utterly unreasonable state of mind, and 
that it justly deserves the wrath and curse of God forever. 


~. It implies an apprehension of the reasonableness of the 
law and commands of God, and of the folly and madness of 
sin. It implies an intellectual and a hearty giving up of all 
controversy with God upon all and every point. 


It implies a conviction that God is wholly right, and the 
sinner wholly wrong, and a thorough and hearty abandon- 
ment of all excuses and apologies for sin. It implies an en- 
tire and universal acquittal of God from every shade and 
degree of blame, a thorough taking of the entire blame of 
sin to self, It implies a deep and thorough abasement of self 
in the dust, a crying out of soul against self, and a most sin- 
cere and universal, intellectual and hearty exaltation of God. 


2. Such also is the connection of the will and the sensibil- 
ify, that the turning of the will or evangelical repentance 


implies sorrow for sin as necessarily resulting from the turn- 
ing of the will, together with the intellectual views of sin 
which are implied in repentance. Neither conviction of sin, 
nor sorrow for it constitutes repentance. Yet from the cor- 
relation which is established between the intelligence, the 
sensibility, and the will, both conviction of sin and sorrow 
for it are implied in evangelical repentance, the one as neces- 
sarily preceding, and the other as often preceding and as 
always and necessarily resulting from repentance. During 
the process of conviction, it often happens that the sensibil- 
ity is hardened and unfeeling; or if there is much feeling, it 
is often only regret, remorse, agony, and despair, But when 
the heart has given way, and the evangelical turning has 
taken place, it often happens that the fountain of the great 
deep in the sensibility is broken up, the sorrows of the soul 
are stirred to the very bottom, and the sensibility pours forth 
its gushing tides like a volcano, But it frequently happens 
too, in minds less subject to deep- emotion, that the sorrows 
do not immediately flow in deep and broad channels, but 
are mild, melting, tender, tearful, silent, subdued, quiet. 


Self-loathing is another state of the sensibility implied in 
evangelical repentance. ‘This state of mind may, and of- 
ten does exist where repentance is not, just as outward mo- 
rality does. But like outward morality, it must exist where 
true repentance is. Self-loathing is a natural and a necessa- 
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ry consequence of those intellectual views of self that are 
implied in repentance. While the intelligence apprehends 
the utter, shameful guilt of self, and the heart yields to the 
conviction, the sensibility necessarily sympathizes, and a 
feeling of self-loathing and abhorrence is the inevitable con- 
sequence. inka 
It implies a loathing and abhorrence of the sins of others, 
a most deep and thorough feeling of opposition to sin—to 
all sin, in self and every body else. Sin has become, to the 
penitent soul, the abominable thing which it hates. 
3. It implies a holy indignation toward all sin and all sin- 
ners, and a manifest opposition to every form of iniquity. 
Repentance also implies peace of mind. The soul that 
has full confidence in the infinite wisdom and love of 
God, and in his universal providence, can not but have 
peace. And further, the soul that has abandoned all sin and 
turned to God is no longer in a state of warfare with itself 
nor with God. It must have peace of conscience—and peace 
with God. i 
It implies heart-complacency in God and in all the 
holy. This must follow from the very nature of repentance. 
/ At implies confession of sin to God and to man, as far. 
as sin has been committed against men. If the heart has 
thoroughly renounced sin, it has become benevolent, and is 
of course disposed so far as possible to undo the wrong it 
has committed, to confess sin and humble self on account of 
it before God and our neighbor whom we have injured. Re- 
pentance implies humility or a willingness to be known and 
estimated according to our real character. It implies 
a disposition to do right and to confess our faults to God and 
man so far as man has a right to know them. Let no one 
who has refused and still refuses or neglects to confess his 
sins to God and those sins to men that have been committed 
against them, profess repentance unto salvation; but let him 
remember that God has said, *“* He that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper; but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall find mercy.” and again, “Confess your faults one to 
another, and pray one for another that ye may be healed.” 
Repentance implies a willingness to make restitution, 
and the actual making of it so far as ability goes. He is not 
just and of course is not penitent who has injured his neigh- 
bor in his person, reputation, property, or in any thing, and 
is unwilling to make restitution. And he is unwilling to 
make restitution who neglects to do so whenever he is able. 
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It is impossible that a soul truly penitent should neglect to 
make all practicable restitution, for the plain reason that 
penitence implies a benevolent and just attitude of the will, 
and the will controls the conduct by a law of necessity. 

Repentance implies reformation of outward life. This 
follows from reformation of heart by a law of necessity. It 
is naturally impossible that a penitent soul remaining penitent 
should indulge in any known sin. If the heart be reformed, 
the life must be as the heartis. 

It implies a universal reformation of life, that is, a refor- 
mation extending to all outward sin. The penitent does 
not, and, remaining penitent, can not, reform in respect to 
some sins only. If penitent at all, he must have repented of -— 
sin as sin, and of course of all sin. If he has turned to God 
and consecrated himself to God, he has of course ceased 
from sin, from all sin as such. Sin, as we have seen on a for- 
mer occasion, is a unit, and so is holiness. Sin consists in 
selfishness, and holiness in disinterested benevolence: it is 
therefore sheer nonsense to say that repentance can consist 
with indulgence in some sins. What are generally termed 
little as well as what are termed great sins are alike rejected 
and abhorred by the truly penitent soul, and this from a law 
of necessity, he being truly penitent. 

4. It implies faith or confidence in God in all things. It 
implies not only the conviction that God is wholly right in all 
his controversy with sinners, but also that the heart has yield- 
ed to this conviction and has come fully over to confide most 
implicitly in him in all respects, so that it can readily commit 
all interests for time and eternity to his hands. Repentance 
-is a state of mind that implies the fullest confidence in all 
‘the promises and threatenings of God. 

IV. What IMPENITENCE IS NOT. 

1. It is not a negation or the mere absence of repentance. 
‘Some seem to regard impenitence as a nonentity, as the mere 
absence of repentance; but this is a great mistake. 

2. It is not mere apathy in the sensibility in regard to sin 
and a mere want of sorrow for it. 

3. It is not the absence of conviction of sin, nor the con- 
‘sequent carelessness of the sinner in respect to the command- 
ments of God. } 

4, It is not’an intellectual self-justification, nor does it con- 
sist in a disposition to cavil at truth and the claims of God. 
These may and often do result from impenitence, but are not 
identical with it. 
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5. I does not consist in the spirit of excuse-making so of- 
ten manifested by sinners. This spirit is a result of impeni- 
tence, but does not constitute it. wed ete at 

6. Nor does it consist in the love of sin for its own sake, 
nor in the love of sin in any sense. It is not a constitutional 
appetite, relish, or craving for sin. If this constitutional cra- 
ving for sin existed, it could have no moral character in as 
much as it would be a wholly involuntary state of mind. | It 
could not be the crime of impenitence. “ayn 


VY. Wuat IMPENITENCE Is. 


__” 1. It is every where in the Bible represented as a heinous 
sin, as in Matt. Ll: 20—24. “ Then began he to upbraid the 
cities wherein most of his mighty works were done, because 
they repented not. Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe. unto 
thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works which were done 
in you, had been done in Tyre and. Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto 
you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
of judgment than for you. And thou Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell ; for if the 
mighty works which have been done in thee, had been done 
in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. But I say 
unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sod- 
om, in the day of judgment, than for thee.” Here,as else 
where, impenitence is represented as most aggravated wicked- 
ness. | 

2. Impenitence is a phenomenon of will and consists, in 
the will’s cleaving to self-indulgence under light. It consists 
in the will’s pertinacious adherence to the gratification of self 
in the face and in despite of all the light with which the sin- 
ner is surrounded. It is not, as has been said, a passive 
state nor a mere negation ; itis an active and obstinate state 
of the will, a determined holding onto sin. This under light 
is of course aggravated wickedness. Considered in this light, 
it is easy to account for all the woes and denunciations that 
the Savior uttered against it. When the claims of God are 
-revealed to the mind, it must necessarily yield to them or 
‘strengthen itself in sin. It must as it were gird itself up 
and struggle to resist the claims of duty. This strength- 
ening self in sin under light is the particular form of sin 

/which we call impenitence. All sinners are guilty of it be- 

/ ‘cause all have some light, but some are vastly more guilty of 
it than others. la tou bleh 
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VI. Noricr some THINGS THAT ARE IMPLIED IN IMPENI- 
As it essentially consists in a cleaving to self-indulgence 
under light, it implies, | 
1. That the impenitent sinner willfully prefers his own pet- 
ty and momentary gratification to all the other and higher in- 
terests of God and the universe; that because these gratifica- 


tions are his own, or the gratification of self, he therefore | 


gives them the preference over all the infinite interests of all 
other beings. 

2. It implies the deliberate and actual setting at naught, 
not only of the interests of God, and of the universe, as of 
no value, but it implies also a total disregard of and even 
contempt for the rights of all other beings. It is a practical 
denial that they have any rights or interests to be promoted. 

3. It implies a rejection of and contempt for the authority 
of God and aspurning of his law and gospel. 

4. It implies a bidding defiance to God and a virtual chal- 
lenge to him to do his worst. 

d. It implies the utmost fool-hardiness and a state of utter 
recklessness of consequences. 

6. It implies the utmost injustice and disregard of all that 
is just and equal, and this, be it remembered, under light. 

7. It implies a present justification of all past sin. The 
sinner who holds on to his self-indulgence in the presence of 
ihe light of the gospel. really in heart justifies all his past re- 
bellion. | 

8. Consequently present impenitence, especially under the 
light of the glorious gospel, is a heart-justification of all sin. 
It is a deliberate taking sides with sinners against God and is 
a virtual endorsing of all the sins of earth and hell. This 
principle is clearly implied in Christs’s teaching, Matt. 23: 34 
—36. “Wherefore, behold, 1 send unto you prophets, and 
wise men, and scribes ; and some of them ye shall kill and 
crucify; and some of them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues, and persecute them from city to city; that upon you 
may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias son 
of Barachias whom ye slew between the temple and the al- 
tar. Verily I say unto you, All these things shall come upon 
this generation.” | 

9. Present impenitence under all the light and experience 
which the sinner now has, involves the guilt of all his past 
sin. If he still holds on to it, he in heart justifies it. If he 
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in heart justifies it, he virtually recommits it. If in the pre- 
sence of accumulated light he holds on to present sin, he vir- 
tually endorses, recommits, and is again guilty of all past sin. 

10. Impenitence is a charging God with sin; it is self-jus- 
tification, and consequently it condemns God. It is a direct 
controversy with God and a denial of his right to govern and 
of the sinners duty to obey. yetiel) 

11. It is a deliberate rejection of mercy and a virtual in- 
sisting that God is a tyrant, and that he ought not to govern, 
but that he ought to repent. | 

12. It implies a total want of confidence in God; want of 
confidence in his character and government; in his works and 
ways. It virtually charges God with usurpation, falsehood, 
and selfishness in all its odious forms. It is a makin gwar on 
every moral attribute of God, and it is utter enmity against 
him. It is mortal enmity, and would of course always mani- 
fest itself in sinners as it did when Christ was upon the 
earth. When he poured the light upon them, they hardened 
themselves until they were ripe for murdering him. This is 
the true nature of impenitence. It involves the guilt of a 
mortal enmity against God. 

VII. Notice soME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OR EVIDEN- 
CES OF IMPENITENCE. 

1. A manifested indifference to the sins of men is evidence 

‘of an impenitent and sin-justifying state of mind. It is im-. 
possible that a penitent soul should not be deeply and hearti- 
ly opposed to all sin; and if heartily opposed to it, it is im- 
possible that he should not manifest this opposition, for the 
heart controls the life by a law of necessity. 

2. Of course a manifest heart-complacency in sin or in 
sinners is sure evidence of an impenitent state of mind. ‘He 
that will be the friend of the world is the enemy of God.” 
Heart-complacency in sinners is that friendship of the world 
that isenmity against God. 

_ 3. A manifest want of zeal in opposing sin and in promo- 
Y ting reformation, is a sure indication of an impenitent state of 
mind. The soul that has been truly convinced of sin, and 
turned from sin to the love and service of God, can not but 
manifest a deep interest in every effort to reform sin out of 
the world. Such asoul can not but be zealous in opposing 
sin and in building up and establishing righteousness in the 
earth. 
4, A manifest want of sympathy with God in respect to his 
government, providential and moral, is an evidence of im- 
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penitence of heart. A penitent soul, as has been said, will 
and must of course justify God in all his ways. This is im- 
plied in genuine repentance. A disposition to complain of 
the strictness and rigor of God’s commandments—to speak 
of the providence of God in a complaining manner—to mur- 
mur atits allotments, and repine at the circumstances in 
which it has placed a soul, is to evince an impenitent and re- 
bellious state of mind. 


5. A manifest want of confidence in the character, faith- 
fulness and promises of God, is also sure evidence of an im- 
penitent state of mind. A distrust of God in any respect , 
can not consist with a penitent state of heart. 


6. The absence of peace of mind is sure evidence of an im- 
penitent state. The penitent soul must have peace of conscience 
because impenitence is a state of conscious rectitude. It also 
must have peace with God. Repentance is the turning from 
an attitude of rebellion against God, to a state of universal 
submission and embracing of his will. This must of course 
bring peace to the soul. When, therefore, there is a manifest 
want of peace, there is evidence of impenitence of heart. 


7. Every unequivocal manifestation of selfishness is a con- 
clusive evidence of present impenitence. Repentance, as we 
have seen, consists in the turning of the soul from selfishness 
to benevolence. It follows of course that the presence of 
selfishness in the soul is proof conclusive of the absence of 
repentance. ; 


8. A spirit of self-indulgence is conclusive evidence of an 
impenitent state of mind. Repentance implies the denial of 
self; the denial or subjection of all the appetites, passions, and 
propensities to the law of the intelligence. Therefore a man- 
ifest spirit of self-indulgence, a disposition to seek the grati- 
fication of the appetites and passions, such as the subjection 
of the will to the use of tobacco, of alcohol, or to any of the 
natural or artificial appetites under light and in opposition to the 
law of the reason, is conclusive evidence of present impenitence. 


9. A spirit of self-justification is another evidence of im- 
penitence. This manifestation must be directly the opposite 
of that which the truly penitent soul will make. 

10. A spirit of excuse-making for neglect of duty is also a 
conclusive evidence of an impenitent heart. Repentance 
implies the giving up of all excuses for disobedience and a 
hearty obedience in all things. Of course, where there is a 
manifest disposition to make excuses for not being what and 
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all God requires us to be, it is certain that there is and must 
be an impenitent state of mind. It is war with God. 

11. <A fearfulness that implies a want of confidence in the 
the perfect faithfulness of God or that implies unbelief in any 
respect, is an indication of an impenitent state of mind. | 

}2. A want of candor upon any subject also betrays an 
impenitent heart. A penitent state of the will is committed 
to know and to embrace all truth. Therefore a prejudiced, 
uncandid state of mind must be inconsistent with penitence, 
and a manifestation of prejudice must evince present impen- 
itence. 

13. An unwillingness to be searched, and to have all our 
words and ways brought into the light of truth, and to be re- 
proved when we are in error, is a sure indication of an im- 
penitent state of mind. “ Every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light lest his deeds should be 
reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made manifest that they are wronght in 
God.” 

14. Only partial reformation of life, also indicates that. the 
heart has not embraced the whole willof God. When there 
is a disposition manifested to indulge in some sin, no matter 
how little, it is sure evidence of impenitence of heart. The 
penitent soul rejects sin as sin; of course every kind or de- 
gree of iniquity is put away, loathed, and abhorred. “Who- 
so keepeth the whole law and yet offends in one point, is 
guilty of all;” that is, if a man in one point unequivocally 
sins or disobeys God, it is certain that he truly from the heart 
obeys himin nothing. Hehas notan obedient state of mind. 
If he really had supreme respect to God’s authority, he could 
not but obey him in all things. If therefore it be found that 
a professor of penitence does not manifest the spirit of unz- 
versal obedience, if in some things he is manifestly self-indul- 
gent, it may be known that he is altogether yet in sin, and 
that he is still in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of ini- 
quity. 

15. Neglect or refusal to confess and make restitution so 
far as opportunity and ability are enjoyed, is also a sure indi- 
cation of an unjust and impenitent state of mind. It would 
seem impossible for a penitent soul not at once to see and be 
impressed with the duty of making confession and restitution 
to those who have been injured by him. When this is 
refused or neglected, there must be impenitence. The heart 
controls the life by a law of necessity; when therefore there — 
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is ad heart that confesses and forsakes sin, it is impossible that 
this should not appear in outward confession and restitution. 

16. A spirit of covetousness or grasping after the world 
is a sure indication of impenitence. “ Covetousness is idola- 
try.” It is ahungering and thirsting | after, and devotion 
to this world. Acquisitiveness indulged must be proof posi- 
tive of an impenitent state of mind. If any man love the 
world, how dwelleth the love of God in him? 

17. A want of interest in and compassion for sinners, is a 
sure indication of impenitence. If one has seen his own 
guilt and ruin, and has found himself sunk in the horrible pit 
and miry clay of his own abominations, and has found the 
way of escape, it is natural as his breath to feel deeply for 
sinners, and to manifest a great compassion and concern for 
them, and a zeal for their salvation. If this sympathy and 
zeal are not manifested, it may be relied upon that there is 
‘ still impenitence. There is a total want of that love to God 
and souls that is always implied in repentance. Seest thou 
a professed convert to Christ whose compassions are not 
stirred and whose zeal for the salvation of souls is not awa- 
kened? Be assured that you behold a hypocrite. 

18. A disposition to apologize for sin, to take part with 
sinners, or a want of fulness and clearness in condemning 
them and taking sides altogether with God, is evidence of an 
impenitent state of mind. A hesitancy or want of clearness 
in the mind’s apprehension of the justice of God in condem- 
ning sinners to an eternal hell, shows that the eyes have not 
yet been thoroughly open to the nature, guilt, and desert of 
sin, and consequently this state of spiritual blindness, is sad 
evidence of an impenitent heart. 

19. A want of moral or spiritual perception, is also an in- 
dication of impenitence. When an individual is seen to have 
little or no conscience on many moral questions, can use 
tobacco, alcohol and such like things under the present 
light that has been shed on these practices, when self can be 


indulged without compunctions, this is a most certain indica-- 


tion of an impenitent heart. True repentance is infallibly 
connected with a sensitive and discriminating conscience. 
When, therefore, there is a seared conscience, you may know 
there is a hard and impenitent heart. 

20. Spiritual sloth or indolence is another evidence of an 
impenitent heart. The soul that thoroughly turns to God 
and consecrates itself to him and wholly commits itself to 
promote his glory in the building up of his kingdom, will be 


< 
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must be any thing but slothful. A disposition to spiritual 
idleness, or to lounging or idolence of any kind, is an evi- 
dence that the heart is impenitent. I might pursue this sub- 
ject to an indefinite length; but what has been said must suf- 
fice for this course of instruction, and is sufficient to give 
you the clew by which you may detect the windings and de- 
lusions of the impenitent heart. 
I must conclude this discussion with several 


REMARKS. 


I. Many mistake conviction of sin with the necessarily 
resulting emotions of remorse, regret, and sorrow for evan- 
gelical repentance. They give the highest evidence of hav- 
ing fallen into this mistake. 

2. Considering the current teaching upon this subject and 
the great want of discrimination in public preaching, and in 
writings on the subject of repentance, this mistake is natural. - 
How few divines sufficiently discriminate between the phe- 
nomena of the Intelligence, the Sensibility and the Will. But 
until this discrimination is thoroughly made, great mistakes 
upon this subject may be expected both among the clergy and 
the laity, and multitudes will be self-deceived. 

3. It is of the highest importance for the ministry to un- 
derstand, and constantly insist in their teaching, that all vir- 
tuous exercises of mind are phenomena of the will, and in 
no case merely passive states of mind ; that, therefore, they 
are connected with the outward life by a law of necessity, 
and that therefore, when there is a right heart, there must be 
aright life. _ 

4, It is a most gross,as it is a very common delusion, to sep- 
arate religion from a pure morality, and repentance from re- 
formation. ‘*What God,” by an unalterable law of necessity, 
“has joined together let not man put asunder.” 


5, It is also common to fall into the error of separating de- 
votion from practical benevolence. Many seem to be striving 
after a devotion that is not piety. They are trying to work 
their sensibility into a state which they suppose to be devo- 
tion, while they retain selfishness in their hearts. They 
live in habitual self-indulgence and yet observe seasons of 
what they call devotion. Devotion is with them mere emo- 
tion, a state of feeling, a phenomenon of the sensibility, a 
devotion without religion. This is a horrible delusion. 

6. The doctrine of repentance or the necessity of repen- 
tance asa condition of salvation, is as truly a doctrine of 
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natural as of revealed religion. It is aself evident truth that 
the sinner can not be saved except he repents. Without re- 
pentance God can not forgive him, and if he could and should, 
such forgiveness could not save him, for, in his sins, salvation 
is naturally impossible to him. Without just that change 
which has been described, and which the bible calls repen- 
tance, and which it makes a condition of pardon and salva- 
tion, it is plainly naturally and governmentally impossible for 
any sinner to be saved. } 

7. Repentance is naturally necessary to peace of mind in 
this life. Until the sinner repents he is at war with himself 
and at war with God. There is a mutiny and a struggle and 
a controversy going on within him. His conscience will not 
be satisfied. ‘Though cast down from the throne of govern- 
ment and trampled under foot, it will mutter and sometimes 
thunder its remonstrances and rebukes ; and although it has 
not the power to control the will, still it will assert the right 
to control. ‘Thus there is war within the breast of the sin- 
ner himself, and until he repents he carries the elements of 
hell within him; and sooner or later they will take fire and 
burst upon his soul in a universal and eternal conflagration. 
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]. WHat EVANGELICAL FAITH IS NOT. 


1. The term faith, like most other words, has diverse sig- 
nifications, and is manifestly used in the Bible sometimes to 
designate a state of the intelligence, in which cases it means 
an undoubting persuasion, a firm conviction, an unhesitating 
intellectual assent.'y This, however, is not its evangelical 
sense. Evangelical faith cannot be a phenomenon of the 
intelligence, for the plain reason that when used in an evan- , 
gelical sense, it is always regarded as a virtue. But virtue 
can not be predicated of intellectual states, because these 
are involuntary or passive states of mind. Faith isa condition 
of salvation. It is something which we are commanded to 
do upon pain of eternal death. But if it be something to be 
done—a solemn duty, it can not be a merely passive state, a 
mere intellectual conviction. The Bible distinguishes be- 
tween intellectual and saving faith. There is a faith of dev- 
ils, and there is a faith of saints. Jamesclearly distinguishes 
between them, and also between an antinomian and a saving 
faith. “Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone. Yea, a man may say, thou hast faith, and J have 
works: shew me thy faith without thy works, andI will shew 
thee my faith by my works. Thou believest that there is one 
Goa; thou doest well: the devils also believe, and tremble. 
But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is 
“dead? Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when | 
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he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? Scest thou how 
faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect? And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for right- 
eousness: and he was called the Friend of God. Ye see 
then how that by works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only. Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot justified 
by works, when she had received the messengers, and had 
sent them out another way? For as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also.”—James 
ii: 17—26. The distinction is here clearly marked, as it 
is elsewhere in the Bible, between intellectual and saving 
faith. 

One produces good works or a holy life; the other is un- 
productive. This shows that one is a phenomenon of the 
intellect merely and does not of course control the conduct. 
The other must be a phenomenon of the will because it man- 
ifests itself in the outward life. A Evangelical faith then is not 
a conviction, a perception of truth. It does not belong to the 
intelligence. \ 

2. It is not a feeling of any kind; that is, it does not bé- 
Jong to and is not a phenomenon of the sensibility. The 
phenomena of the sensibility are passive states of mind and 
therefore have no moral character in themselves. Faith, 
regarded as a virtue, can not consist in any involuntary state 
of mind whatever. It is represented in the Bible as an active 
and most eflicient state of mind. It works and “works by 
love.” It produces “the obedience of faith.” Christians 
are said to be sanctified by the faith that is in Christ. 

Indeed the Bible in a great variety of instances and ways 
represents faith in God and in Christ as a cardinal form of 
virtue and as the mainspring of an outwardly holy life. 
Hence it can not consist in any involuntary state or exercise 
of mind whatever. 


JI, Whaat EVANGELICAL FAITH Is. 


1. Since the Bible uniformly represents saving or evangel- 
_ ical faith as a virtue, we know that it must be a phenomenon 
of will. It must consist too in something more than a mere 
‘executive volition, as distinguished from choice or intention. 
Itis an efficient state of mind, and therefore it must con- 
Sist in the heart or will’s embracing the truth. It is the 
will’s closing in with the truths of the gospel. It is the 
‘soul’s act of yielding itself up or committing itself to the 
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truths of the evangelical system. It is a trusting in Christ, 
a committing the soul and the whole being to him in his vari- 
ous offices and relations to men. It is a confiding in him and 
in what is revealed of him in his word and providence, and 
by his Spirit. 

The same word that is so often rendered faith in the New 
Testament is also rendered commit; as in John ii: 24— 
“ But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, because he 
knew all men.” Luke xvi: L1—‘ If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will com- 
mit to your trust the true riches?” In these passages the 
word rendered commit is the same word as that which is ren- 
dered faith. Itisa confiding in God and in Christ as revealed 
in the Bible and in reason. It isa receiving of the testimo- 
ny of God concerning Himself and concerning all things of 
which he has spoken.» It is a receiving of Christ for just what 
he is represented to be in his gospel and an unqualified sur-. 
render of the will and of the whole being to Him. 


Ii]. Wuart Is IMPLIED IN EVANGELICAL FAITH. 


1. It implies an intellectual perception of the things, facts 
and truths believed. No one can believe that which he does 
not understand. It isimpossible to believe that which is not 
so revealed to the mind that the mind understands it. It has 
been erroneously assumed that faith did not need light, that 
is, that it is not essential io faith that we understand the 
doctrines or facts that we are called on to believe. This is 
a false assumption; for how can we believe, trust, confide 
in what we do not understand? I must first understand what 
a proposition, a fact, a doctrine ora thing is, before I can 
say whether I believe or whether I ought to believe or not. 
Should you state a proposition to me in an unknown tongue 
and ask me if I believe it, I must reply I do not, for I do not 
understand the terms of the proposition. Perhaps I should 
believe the truth expressed and perhaps I should not, | can 
not tell until I understand the proposition. Any fact or doc- 
trine not understood is like a proposition in an unknown 
tongue: it is impossible that the mind should receive or reject 
it, should believe or disbelieve it, until it is understood. We 
can receive or believe a truth or fact or doctrine no farther 
than we understand it. So far as we do understand it, so far 
me may believe it, although we may not understand all about 
it. For example: I can believe in both the proper divinity 
and humanity of Jesus Christ. That he is both God and 
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man isa fact that I can understand. _ Thus far I can_ believe. 
But how his divinity and humanity are united I can not un- 
derstand. Therefore, I only believe the fact that they are 
united; the quo modo of their union I know nothing about 
and I believe no more thanI know. So JI can understand that 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit are one God. That the 
Father is God, that the Son is God, that the Holy Spirit is 
God, that these three, are Divine persons, I can understand as 
a fact, that each possesses all Divine perfection. I can also 
understand that there is no contradiction or impossibility in 
the declared fact that these three are one in their substratum of 
being; that is; that they are one in a different sense from that 
in which they are three; that they are three in one sense and 
one in another. J understand that this may be a fact and 
therefore I can believe it. But the quo modo of their union 
I neither understand nor believe. That is, I have no theory, 
no idea, no data on the subject, have no opinion and conse- 
quently no faith as to the manner in which they are united. 
That they are three, isas plainly taught upon the face of in- 
spiration as that Peter, James and John were three. That 
each of the three is God is as plainly revealed as that Peter, 
James and John were men. ‘These are revealed facts, and 
facts that any one can understand. ‘That these three are 
one God, is also a revealed fact. The quo modo of this fact 
is not revealed, I can not understand it, and have no belief as 
to the manner of this union. That they are one God is a 
fact that reason can neither affirm nor deny. The fact can 
be understood although the how is unintelligible to us in our 
present state. It is not a contradiction because they are not 
revealed as being one and three in the same sense, nor in any 
sense that reason can pronounce to be impossible. Faith, 
then, in any fact or doctrine implies that the intellect has an 
idea or that the soul has an understanding, an opinion of that 
which the heart embraces or believes. 

2. Evangelical faith implies the appropriation of the truths 


_ of the gospel to ourselves. It implies an acceptance of 


Christ as our wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and re- 
demption.y The soul that truly believes, believes that Christ 
tasted death for every man and of course for it. It appre- 
hends Christ as the Savior of the world, as offered to all, and 
embraces and receives him for itself. It appropriates his 
atonement and his resurrection and his intercession and-his 
promises to itself. Christ is thus presented in the gospel, not 
only as the Savior of the world, but also to the individual 
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acceptance of men. He is embraced by the world no far- 
ther than he is embraced by individuals. He saves the 
world no farther than he saves individuals. He died for the 
world because he died for the individuals that compose the 
race. Evangelical faith, then, implies the belief of the truths 
of the Bible, the apprehension of the truths just named, and 
a reception of them, and a personal acceptance and appro- 
priation of Christ to meet the necessities of the individual 
soul. 


3. It implies the unreserved yielding up of the mind to 
Christ in the various relations in which he is presented in the 
gospel. These relations will come under review at another 
time; all I wish here to say is that faith isa state of commit- 
tal to Christ, and of course it implies that, the soul will 
be unreservedly yielded to him in all his relations to it so 
far and so fast as as these are apprehended by the intelli- . 
gence. 

4. Evangelical faith implies an evangelical life. This 
would not be true if faith were merely an intellectual state 
or exercise. But since, as we have seen, faith is of the heart, 
since it consists in the committal of the will to Christ, it fol- 
fows by alaw of necessity that the life will correspond with 
faith. 

5. Evangelical faith implies repentance towards God. 
Evangelical faith particularly respects Jesus Christ and his 
salvation. Itis an embracing of Christ and his salvation. 
Of course it implies repentance towards God, that is, a turn- 
ing from sin to God. The will can not be submitted to 
Christ, it can not receive him as he is presented in the gospel 
while it neglects repentance toward God; while it rejects the au- 
thority of the Father, it can not embrace and submit to the Son. 

6. Evangelical faith implies a renunciation of self-righteous- 
ness. Christ’s salvation is opposed toa salvation by Jaw or 
or by self-righteousness. It is therefore impossible for one 
to embrace Christ as the Savior of the soul any further than 
he renounces all hope or expectation of being saved by his 
own works, or righteousness. 


7. Itimplies the renunciation of the spirit of self-justifica- 
tion. The soul that receives Christ must have seen its lost 
estate. It must have been convinced of sin and of the folly 
and madness of attempting to excuse self. It must have 
renounced and abhorred all pleas and excuses in justification 
or extenuation of sin. Unless the soul ceases to justify self, 
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it can not justify God, and unless it justifies God, it can not 
embrace the plan of ‘salvation by Christ. A state of mind 
therefore that justifies God and condemns self, is always im- 
plied in evangelical faith. 

8. Disinterested benevolence, or a state of good will to 
being, is implied in evangelical faith. 

Evangelical faith is the committal of the soul to God and 
to Christ in all obedience. It must, therefore, imply fellow- 
ship or sympathy with Him in regard to the great end upon 
which his heart is set and for which he lives. A yielding up 
of the will and the soul to Him must imply the embracing of 
the same end that He embraces. 

9. It implies a state of the sensibility corresponding to 
the truths believed. It implies this, because this state of the 
sensibility is a result of faith by a law of necessity, and this 
result follows necessarily upon the intellect’s perceiving and 
the heart’s embracing Christ and his gospel. 

10. Of course it implies peace of mind. In Christ the 
soul finds its full and present salvation. It finds justification 
or a sense of pardon and acceptance. It finds sanctification 
or grace to deliver from the reigning power of sin. It finds 
all its wants met and all needed grace proffered for its assis- 
tance. it sees no cause for disturbance, nothing to ask or 
desire that is not treasured up in Christ. It has ceased to 
war with God—with itself. It has found its resting place in’ 
Christ, and rests in profound peace under the shadow of the 
Almighty. 

11. It implies hope, as soon as the believing soul considers, 
that is, a hope of eternal life in and through Christ. It is 
impossible that the soul should embrace the gospel for itself 
and really accept of Christ without a hope of eternal life re- 
sulting from it by a necessary law. 

12. It implies joy in God and in Christ. Peter speaks of 
joy as the unfailing accompaniment of faith, as resulting from 
it. Speaking of christians he says, 1 Pet, i, 5—9, ‘** Who 
are kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation, 
ready to be revealed in the last time: wherein ye greatly re- 
joice, though now for a season (if need be) ye are in heavi- 
ness through manifold temptations; that the trial of your 
- faith, being much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be found unto praise, and 
honor, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ: whom 
having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him 
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not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory: receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls.” ‘ 

13. It implies zeal in the cause of Christ. Faith in Christ 
implies fellowship with Him in the great work of man’s re- 
demption, and of course must imply zeal in the same cause 
for which Christ gave up his life. 

14. Evangelical faith must imply a general sympathy with 
Christ in respect to the affairs of his government. It must 
imply sympathy with his views of sin and of holiness—of 
sinners and of saints. It must imply a deep affection for 
and interest in Christ’s people. 

15. It must imply a deep interest in his gospel and in its 
spread and reception among men. 

16. It must imply a consecration of heart, of time, of sub- 
stance, and of all to this great end. 

17. It must imply the existence in the soul of every virtue, 
because it is a yielding up of the whole being to the will of 
God. Consequently all the phases of virtue required by 
the gospel must be implied as existing either in a developed 
_ or in an undeveloped state, in every heart that truly receives 
Christ by faith. Certain forms or modifications of virtue may 
not in all cases have found the occasions of their develop- 
ment, but certain it is that every modification of virtue will 
manifest itself as its occasion shall arise if there be a true 
and a living faith in Christ. This follows from the very na- 
ture of. faith. 

18/"Present evangelical faith implies a state of present 
sinlessness. Observe: Faith is the yielding and committal of 
the whole will and of the whole being to Christ. This and 
nothing short of this is evangelical faith..\y But this compre- 
hends and implies the whole of present, true obedience to 
Christ. This is the reason why faith is spoken of as the 
condition and as it were the only condition, of salvation. It 
really implies all virtue. Faith may be contemplated either 
as a distinct form of virtue. and as an attribute of love, or as 
comprehensive of all virtue. When contemplated as an at- 
tribute of love, it is only a branch of sanctification. When 
contemplated in the wider sense of universal conformity of 
will to the will of God, it is then synonymous with entire 
present sanctification. Contemplated in either light its ex- 
istence in the heart must be inconsistent with present sin 
there. ['aith is an attitude of the will, and is wholly incom- 
patible with present rebellion of will against Christ. This 
must be true, or what is faith? : 
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19. Faithimplies the reception and the practice of all known 
or perceived truth. The heart that embraces and receives 
truth as truth and because it is truth, must of course receive 
allknown truth. For it is plainly impossible that the will should 
embrace some truth perceived for a benevolent reason and 
reject other truth perceived. All truth is harmonious. One 
truth is always consistent with every other truth. The heart 
that truly embraces one, will for the same reason embrace 
all truth known. If out of regard to the highest good of be- 
ing any one revealed truth is truly received, that state of 
mind continuing, it is impossible that all truth should not be 
received as scon as known. 


IV. Wuat wUnNBELIEF IS NOT. 


1. It is not ignorance of truth. Ignorance is a blank; it 
is the negation or absence of knowledge. This certainly can 
not be the unbelief every where represented in the Bible as a 
heinous sin-y Ignorance may be a consequence of unbelief, 
but can not; be identical with it. We may be ignorant of 
certain truths as a consequence of rejecting others, but this 
ignorance is not, and, as we shall see, can not be unbelief. 

2. Unbelief is not the negation or absence of faith. This 
were amere nothing—a nonentity. But a mere nothing is 
not that abominable thing which the Scriptures represent as a 
great and a damning sin. 

3. It.can not be a phenomenon of the intelligence or an in- 
tellectual skepticism. This state of the intelligence may re- 
sult from the state of mind properly denominated. unbelief, 
butit can not be identical with it. Intellectual doubts or un- 
belief often does result from unbelief properly so called, but 
unbelief when contemplated asa sin, should never be con- 
founded with theoretic or intellectual infidelity. They are as 
entirely distinct as any two phenomena of mind whatever. 

4. It cannot consist in feelings or emotions of incredulity, 
doubt, or opposition to truth. In other words unbelief as a 
sin, can not be a phenomenon of the sensibility. The term 
unbelief is sometimes used to express or designate a state of 
the intelligence and sometimes of the sensibility. It some- 
times is used to designate a state of intellectual incredulity, 
doubt, distrust, skepticism. But when used in this sense mo- 
ral character is not justly predicable of the state of mind 
which the term unbelief represents. 

Sometimes the term expresses a mere feeling of incredulity 
in regard to truth. But neither has this state of mind moral 
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character; nor can it have, for the very good reason that it is in- 
voluntary. In short, the unbelief that isso sorely denounced 
in the Bible as a most aggravated abomination, can not con- 
sist in any involuntary state of mind whatever. ) 


V. Waar UNBELIEF Is. 


1. The term as used in the Bible, in those passages that 
represent it as asin, must designate a phenomenon of will. 
It must be avoluntary state of mind. It must be the opposite 
of evangelical faith. Faith is the will’s reception and unbe- 
lief is the will’s rejection of truth. Faith jis. the soul’s con- 
fiding in truth and in the God of truth. \Unbelief is the 
soul’s withholding confidence from truth and the God of truth. 
It is the heart’s rejection of evidence and a refusal to be in- 
fluenced by it. It is the will in the attitude of opposition to 
truth perceived, or evidence presented. \y It must be a volunta- 
ry state or attitude of the will as distinguished from a mere voli- 
tion or executive act of the will. Volition may and often 
does give forth through words and deeds, expressions and 
manifestations of unbelief. But the volition is only a result 
of unbelief and not identical with it. Unbelief is a deeper 
and more efficient state of mind than mere volition. Itis the 
will in its profoundest opposition to the truth and will of 
God. 


VI. Wuart Is IMPLIED IN UNBELIEF. 


1. Unbelief implies light or the perception of truth. If 
unbelief were but a mere negation an absence of faith a qui- 
escent or inactive state of the will, it would not imply the per- 
ceptionof truth. But since unbelief consists in the will’s re- 
jection of truth, the truth rejected must be perceived. For 
example: the heathen who have never heard of the gospel 
are not properly guilty of unbelief in not embracing it. 
They are indeed guilty of unbelief in rejecting the light of 
nature. They are entirely without the light. of the gospel; 
that, therefore, they can not reject. The unbelief so much 
complained of in the Bible, is not ignorance, but a rejection 
of truth revealed. arn 

2. It implies obstinate selfishness. Indeed it is only one 
of the attributes of selfishness as we have seen on a former 
occasion. Nelfishness isa spirit of self-seeking. It consists 
in the will’s committing itself to self-gratification or self-in- 
dulgence. Now unbelief is only selfishness contemplated in 
its relations to the truth of God. It is only the resistance 
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which the will makes to those truths that are opposed to sel- 
fishness. It is the will’s stern opposition to them. When 
these truths are revealed to the intelligence, the will must ei- 
ther yield to them and relinquish selfishness, or it must resist 
them. Remain indifferent to them it can not. Therefore 
unbelief always implies selfishness, because it is only selfish- 
ness manifesting itself or acting like itself in the presence of 
truth opposed to it. 

3. Unbelief implies a state of present total depravity. 
Surely there can be nothing but sin in aheart that rejects the 
‘truth for selfish reasons. Itis naturally impossible that there 
should be any conformity of heart to the will and law of God 
when unbelief or resistance to know truth is present in the 
soul. 

4. Unbelief implies the rejection of all truth perceived to 
be inconsistent with selfishness. The unbelieving soul does 
not, and remaining selfish, can not receive any truth but for 
selfish reasons. Whatever truth is received and acted upon 
by a selfish soul is received for selfish reasons.. But this is not 
faith. Whatever truth the selfish soul can not apply to sel- 
fish purposes, it will reject.. This follows from the very na- 
ture of selfishness. ) 

©. On a former occasion it was shown that where any one 
attribute of selfishness is, there must be the presence of every 
_ other attribute either in a developed state or in waiting for 
the occasion of its development. All sinners are guilty of 
unbelief and have this attribute of selfishness developed in 
proportion to the amount of light which they have received. 
Heathen reject the light of nature and sinners in christian 
lands reject the light of the gospel. The nature of unbelief 
proves that the unbelieving heart is not only void of all good, 
but that every form of sin is there. The whole host of the 
attributes of selfishness must reside in the unbeliever’s heart 
and only the occasion is wanting to bring forth into develop- 
ment and horrid manifestation every form of iniquity. 

6. The nature of unbelief implies that its degree depends 
on the degree of light enjoyed. Itconsists in a rejection of 
truth perceived. Its degree or greatness must depend upon 
the degree of light rejected. 

7. The same must be true of the guilt of unbelief. The 
guilt must be in proportion to light enjoyed. But as the 
guilt of unbelief is to come up for distinct consideration, I 
will waive the further discussion of it here. 
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8. Unbelief implies impenitence. The truly penitent soul 
will gladly embrace all truth when it is revealed to it. This 
follows from the nature of repentance. Especially will the 
true penitent hail with joy and embrace with eagerness the 
blessed truths of the glorious gospel. This must be from the 
very nature of repentance. When unbelief is present in the 
heart, there must be impenitence also. 

9. Unbelief is enmity against God. It is resistance to 
truth and of course to the character and government of 
the God of Truth. 

10. It implies mortal enmity against God. Unbelief re- 
jects the truth and authority of God and is of course and of 
necessity opposed to the very existence of the God of Truth. 
It would annihilate truth and the God of truth were it possi- 
ble. We have an instance and an illustration of this in the 
rejection and murder of Jesus Christ. What was this but 
unbelief. This is the nature of unbelief in all instances. 
All sinners who hear and reject the gospel, reject Christ, and 
were Christ personally present to insist upon their reception 
of him and to urge his demand, remaining unbelieving, they 
would of course and of necessity sooner murder him than re- 
ceive him. So that every rejecter of the gospel is guilty of 
the blood and murder of Christ. 

11. Unbelief implies surpreme enmity to God. This fol- 
lows from the nature of unbelief. Unbelief is the heart’s 
rejection of and opposition to truth. Of course the greater 
the light, unbelief remaining, the greater the opposition. 
Since God is the fountain of truth opposition to him must be 
supreme. That is it must be greater to him than to all other 
beings and things. 

12. Unbelief implies a degree of wickedness as great as is 
possible for the time being. We have seen that it is resis- 
tance to truth; that it implies the refusal to receive for be- 
nevolent reasons any truth. Entire holinessis the reception of — 
and conformity to all truth. This is, at every moment, the 
highest degree of virtue of which the soul for the time being 
is capable. It is the entire performance of duty. Sin,is the 
rejection of the whole truth, this is sin in the form of unbe- 
lief. The rejection of all known truth, or of all truth perceived 
to be inconsistent with selfishness, and for that reason, must 
be present perfection in wickedness. That is, it must be the 
highest degree of wickedness of which the soul with its pre- 
sent light is capable. It is the rejection of the whole of du- 
ty. Itisa trampling down of all moral obligation ==» 
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13. Unbelief implies the charging God with being a liar. 
«He that believeth not God hath made Him a liar because 
he hath not believed the record that (‘od gave of his Son.” 
Unbelief is the treatment of truth as if it were falsehood, and 
of falsehood as if it were truth. It is the virtual declaration 
of the heart that the gospel is not true and therefore that the 
author of the gospel is a liar. It treats the record as untrue 
and of course God the author of the record as a liar. 


14, Unbelief implies lying. It is itself the greatest of 
lies. Itis the heart’s declaration, and that too in the face of 
light, and with the intellectual apprehension of the truth, 
that the gospel is a lie and the author of it a liar. What is 
lying if this is not? 

15, It implies a most reckless disregard of all rights and of 
allinterests but those of self. 


16. It implies a contempt for and a trampling down of the 
law and demands of the intelligence. Intelligence in its re- 
lations to moral truths is only a trouble to the unbeliever. 
His conscience and his reason he regards as enemies. 


17. But before I dismiss this part of the subject, [ must not 
omit to say that unbelief also implies the will’s embracing an 
‘opposite error and a lie. It consists in the rejection of truth 
or in the withholding confidence in truth and in the God of 
truth. But since itis naturally impossible that the will should 
be in a state of indifference to any known error or truth that 
stands connected with its duty or its destiny, it follows that a 
rejection of any known truth implies an embracing of an 
opposing error. 

There are multitudes of other things implied in unbe- 
lief; but I can not with propriety and profit notice them in 
this brief outline of instruction. I have pursued this subject 
thus far for the purpose of showing the true and philosophi- 
cal nature of unbelief; that whosoever will steadily contem- 
plate its nature, will perceive, that, being what itis, it will and 
must develope as occasions occur in the providence of God 
every form of iniquity of which man is capable, or in other 
words that where unbelief is, there is the whole of sin. 


VII. Conprrions OF BOTH FAITH AND UNBELIEF. 


1. The possession of Reason. Reason is the intuitive fac- 
ulty of the soul. It is that power of the mind that makes 
those a priori affirmations concerning God which all moral 
agents do and wii from the very nature of moral agen- 
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cy, and without which ‘neither faith as a virtue, nor unbelief 
as asin were possible. For example: Suppose it were ad- 
mitted that the Bible is a revelation from God. The question 
might be asked, why should we believe it? Why should we 
receive and believe the testimony of God? The answer must 
be, because truth is an attribute of Ged and his word is to be 
accredited because he always speaks the truth. But how do 
we know this? This we certainly can not know barely upon 
his testimony, for the very question is why is his testimony 
worthy of credit. There is no light in his works or provi- 
dence that can demonstrate that truth is an attribute of God. 
His claiming this attribute does not prove it, for unless his 
truthfulness be assumed his claiming this attribute is no evi- 
dence of it. There is no logical process by which the truth 
of God can be demonstrated. The major premise from 
which the truthfulness of God could be deduced by a syllo- 
gistic process must itself assume the very truth which we are 
secking to prove. Now there is no way for us to know the 
truthfulness of God but by the direct assumption, affirmation, . 
orintuition of reason. The same power that intuits or sei- 
zes upon a major premise from which the truthfulness of God 
follows by the laws of logic, must and does directly, irresista- 
bly, necessarily and universally assume and aflirm the fact that 
God is truth and that truth must be an attribute of God. 

But for this assumption the intelligence could not affirm 
our obligation to believe him. This assumption is a first-truth 
of reason, every where, at all times, by all moral agents ne- 
cessarily assumed and known. ‘This is evident from the fact, 
that it being settled that God has declared any thing whatev- 
er, is an end of all questioning in all minds whether it be true 
or not. So far as the intelligence is concerned, it never did 
and never can question the truthfulness of God. It knows 
with certain and intuitive knowledge that God is true and 
therefore affirms universally and necessarily that He is to be 
believed. ‘This assumption and the power that makes it are 
indispensable conditions of Faith as a virtue or of unbelief as 
a vice. It were no virtue to believe or receive any thing as 
true without sufficient evidence that it is true. ‘So it were no 
vice to reject that which is not supported by evidence. A 
mere animal, or an idiot or lunatic are not capable either of 
faith or of unbelief, for the simple reason that they do not 
possess reason to affirm the truth and obligation to receive it. 

2. A revelation, in some way, to the mind, of the truth and 
will of God must be a condition of unbelief. Be it remem- 
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bered that neither faith nor unbelief is consistent with total 
ignorance. There can be unbelief no farther than there is 
light. 

3. In respect to that class of truths which are discerned 
only upon condition of Divine illumination, such illumination 
must be a condition both of faith and unbelief. /\It should be 
remarked that when a truth has been once revealed by the 
Holy Spirit to the soul, the continuance of the Divine light 
is not essential to the continuance of unbelief. The truth 
once known and lodged in the memory may continue to be 
resisted when the agent that revealed, is withdrawn. ) 


4. Intellectual perception is a condition of the heart’s un- 
belief. ‘The intellect must have evidence of truth as the con- 
dition of a virtuous belief of it. So the intellect must have 
evidence of the truth as acondition of a wicked rejection of it. 
Therefore intellectual light is the condition both of the heart’s 
faith and unbelief. By the assertion that intellectual light is 
a condition of unbelief is intended, not that the intellect 
should at all times admit the truth in theory; but that the evi- 
dence must be such that by virtue of its own laws the mind 
or intelligence could justly admit the truth rejected by the 
heart. It is a very common case that the unbeliever denies 
in words and endeavors to refute in theory that which he 
nevertheless assumes as true in all his practical judgments. 


VIII. Tue euitr AnD ILL-DESERT OF UNBELIEF. 


I. We have seen on a former occasion that the guilt of sin 
is conditionated upon and graduated by the light under which it 
is committed. The amount of light is the measure of guilt 
in every case of sin. This is true of all sin. But it is pecu- 
liarly manifest in the sin of unbelief; for unbelief is the re- 
jection of light; it is selfishness in the attitude of rejecting 
truth. Of course the amount of light rejected and the de- 
gree of guilt in rejecting it are equal. This is every where 
assumed and taught in the bible and is plainly the doctrine of 
reason. 


' Light is truth, light received is truth known or perceived: 
The first-truths of reason are universally known by moral 
agents, and whenever the will refuses to act in accordance 
with any one of them, itis guilty of unbelief. The reason of 
every moral agent intuits and assumes the infinite value of 
the highest well-being of God and of the universe, and of 
course the infinite obligation of every moral agent, to embrace 
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the truth as the necessary condition of promoting this end. 
Viewed in this light, unbelief ae implies infinite guilt and 
blame-worthiness. 

But it is a doctrine of mathematics that infinites may ailfer 
The meaning of the term infinite is simply the negation of finite. 
lt is boundlessness, unlimitedness. ‘That is, that which is in- 
finite is unlimited or boundless in the sense in which it is in- 
finite. But infinites may differ in amount. For example: 
the area contained between two lines of infinite Jength must 
be infinite in amount, however near these lines are to each 
other. There is no estimating the superficial amount of this 
area for in fact there is no whole to it. But we may suppose 
parallel lines of infinite length to be placed at different distan- 
ces from each other; but in every case the enlargement or di- 
minution of the distances between any two such lines would 
accordingly vary the space contained between them, The 
superficial contents would in every case be infinite and yet 
they would differ in amount according to the distances ss the 
lines from each other. 

In every case unbelief involves infinite guilt in ee sense 
just explained; and yet the guilt of unbelief may differ and 
must differ in different cases indefinitely in amount. 

The guilt of unbelief under the light of the gospel must be 
indefinitely greater than when merely the light of nature is 
rejected. The guilt of unbelief in cases where special Divine 
illumination has been enjoyed must be vastly and incalculably 
greater than where the mere light of the gospel has been en- 
joyed without a special enlightening of the Holy Spirit. 

The guilt of unbelief in one who has been converted and 
has known the love of God must be greater beyond compar- 
ison than that of an ordinary sinner. Those things that are 
‘implied in unbelief show that it must be one of the most try- 
ing abominations to God in the universe. It is the perfec- | 
tion of all that is unreasonable, unjust, ruinous. It is infinite- 
ly slanderous and dishonorable to God and destructive to man 
and to all the interests of the kingdom of God. 


IX. Narvurat AND GOVERNMENTAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
BOTH FAITH AND UNBELIEF. 


By natural consequences are intended consequences that 
flow from the constitution and laws of mind by a natural ne- 
cessity. By governmental consequences are intended those 
that result from the constitution, laws, and administration’ of 
moral government. | 
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1. One of the natural consequences of faith is peace of 
conscience. When the will receives the truth and yields 
itself up to conformity to it, the conscience is satistied with 
its present attitude, and the man becomes at peace with him- 
self. The soul is then in a state to really respect itself, and 
can as it were behold its own face without a blush. But 
faith in truth perceived, is the unalterable condition of a 
man’s being at peace with himself. 

A governmental consequence of faith is peace with God: 

(1.) In the sense that God is satisfied with the present 
obedience of the soul. It is given up to be influenced by all 
truth, and this is comprehensive of all duty. Of course God 
is at peace with the soul so far as its present obedience is 
concerned. 

(2.) Faith governmentally results in peace with God in the 
sense of being a condition of pardon and acceptance. That 
is, the penalty of the law for past sins, is remitted upon con- 
dition of true faith in Christ. The soul not only needs pres- 
ent and future obedience as a necessary condition of peace 
with self; but it also needs pardon and acceptance on the 
part of the government for past sins as a condition of peace 
with God. But since the subject of justification or accep- 
tance with God is to come up as a distinct subject for con- 
sideration, I will not enlarge upon it here. 

2. Self-condemnation is one of the natural consequences 
of unbelief. Such are the constitution and laws of mind, 
that it is naturally impossible for the mind to justify the 
heart’s rejection of truth. On the contrary, the conscience 
necessarily condemns such rejection and pronounces judg- 
ment against it. 

- Legal condemnation is a necessary governmental conse- 
quence of unbelief. No just government can justify the re-° 
jection of known truth. But on the contrary all just govern- 
ments must utterly abhor and condemn the rejection of 
truths and especially those truths that relate to the obedi- 
ence of the subject, and the highest well-being of the rulers 
and ruled. The government of God must condemn and ut- 
terly abhor all unbelief, as a rejection of those truths that 
are indispensable to the highest well-being of the universe. 

3. A holy or obedient life results from faith by a natural 
or necessary law. . Faith is an act of will which controls the 
life by a law of necessity. It follows that when the heart 
receives or obeys the truth, the outward life must be con- 
formed to it, of course. | | 
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4, A disobedient and unholy life results from unbelief also 
by a law of necessity. If the heart rejects the truth, the 
life will not be conformed to it of course. 7 

5. Faith will develop every form of virtue in the heart 
and life as their occasions shall arise. It consists in the 
committing of the will to truth and to the God of truth. Of 
course as different occasions arise, faith will secure conform- 
ity to all truth on all subjects, and then every modification of 
virtue will exist in the heart and appear in the life as cir- 
cumstances in the providence of God shall develop them. 

6. Unbelief may be expected to develop resistance to all 
truth upon all subjects that conflict with selfishness; and 
hence nothing but selfishness in some form can restrain its 
appearing in any other and every other form possible or 
conceivable. It consists, be it remembered, in the heart’s 
rejection of truth and of course implies the cleaving to error. 
The natural result of this must be the development in the 
heart and the appearance in the life of every form of selfish- 
ness that is not prevented by some other form. For exam- 
ple, avarice may restrain amativeness, intemperance, and 
many other forms of selfishness. 

7. Faith governmentally results in obtaining help of God. 

God may and does gratuitously help those who have no 
faith. But this is not a governmental result or act in God. 
But to the obedient He extends his governmental protection 
and aid. ! 
\ 8, Faith is a necessary condition of, and naturally results 
in heart-obedience to the commandments of God. Without 
confidence in a governor, it is impossible honestly to give up 
the whole being in obedience to him. But implicit and uni- 
versal faith must result in implicit and universal obedience. 

9. Unbelief naturally because necessarily results in heart- 
disobedience to God. , 

10. Faith naturally and necessarily results in all those 
lovely and delightful emotions and states of feeling of which 
they are conscious whose hearts have embraced Christ. I 
mean all those emotions that are naturally connected with 
the action of the will and naturally result from believing the 
blessed truths of the gospel. | 

Il. Unbelief naturally results in those emotions of remorse, 
regret, and of pain and agony which are the frequent expe- 
rience of the unbeliever. 

12. Faith lets God into the soul to dwell and reign there. 
Faith receives not only the atonement and mediatorial work 
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of Christ as a redeemer from punishment, but it also receives 
Christ a3 king to set up his throne and reign in the heart. 
Faith secures to the soul communion with God. 

13. Unbelief shuts God out of the soul in the sense of re- 
fusing his reign in the heart. 

It also shuts the soul out from an interest in his mediatori- 
al work. This results not from an arbitrary appointment, but 
is a natural consequence. Unbelief shuts the soul out from 
communion with God. 

These are hints at some of the natural and governmental 
consequences of Faith and Unbelief. They are designed not 
to exhaust the subject, but merely to call attention to topics 
which any one who desires may pursue at his pleasure, It 
should be here remarked that none of the ways, command- 
ments, or appointments of God are arbitrary. Faith is a 
naturally indispensable condition of salvation, which is. the 
reason of its being made a governmental condition. Unbe- 
lief renders salvation naturally impossible: it must therefore 
render it governmentally impossible. | 


LECTURE LIL 
OFFICES AND RELATIONS OF CHRIST. _ 


Curist is represented in the gospel as sustaining to men 
three classes of relations. 

1. Those which are purely governmental. 

2. Those which are purely spiritual. 

3. Those which unite both these. 

We shall at present consider Him as Christ our Justifica- 
tion. I shall show, 


I. WHat GOSPEL JUSTIFICATION IS NOT. 

II. Whar ir is. . 

III. Pornr ouT THE CONDITIONS OF GOSPEL JUSTIFICATION. 

IV. SwHow wuHatT Is THE FOUNDATION OF GOSPEL JUSTIFI- 
CATION. 

I. Jam TO SHOW WHAT GOSPEL JUSTIFICATION IS NOT. 


There is scarcely any question in theology that has been 
incumbered with more fiction and technical mysticism than 
that of justification. 

Justification is the pronouncing of one just. It may be 
done in words, or practically by treatment. Justification 
must be in some sense a governmental act; and it is of im- 
portance to a right understanding of gospel justification to 
inquire whether it be an act of the judicial, the executive, or 
the legislative department of government; that is, whether gos- 
pel justification consists in a strictly judicial or forensic pro- 
ceeding, or whether it consists in pardon, or setting aside the 
execution of an incurred penalty and is therefore properly 
either an executive or a legislative act. We shall see that 
the settling of this question is of great importance in theolo- 
gy; and as we view this subject, so, if consistent, we must 
view many important and highly practical questions in theo- 
logy. This leads me to say, 

1. That gospel justification is not to be regarded as a fo- 
rensic or judicial proceeding. Dr. Chalmers and those of 
his school hold that itis. But this is certainly a great mis- 
take, as we shall see. 
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The term forensic is from forum,acourt. A forensic proceed- 
ing belongs to the judicial department of government, whose bu- 
siness itis to ascertain the facts and declare the sentence of the 
law. This departmenthasno power over the law, but to pro- 
nounce judgment in accordance with its true spirit and meaning. 
Courts never pardon, or set aside the execution of penalties. 
This does not belong to them, but either to the executive or 
to the law-making department. Oftentimes, this power in bu- 
man governments, is lodged in the head of the executive depart- 
ment, who is generally at least, a branch of the legislative pow- 
er of government. But never is the power to pardon exercised 
by the judicial department. The condition of a judicial or 
forensic justification invariably is and must be, universal obedi- 
ence tolaw. If but one crime or breach of law is alledged 
and proved, the court must inevitably condemn, and can in no 
such case Justify or pronounce the accused just. Gospel jus- 
tification is the justification of sinners; it is, therefore, natural- 
ly impossible and a most palpable contradiction to affirm that 
the justification of a sinner or of one who has violated the 
law, is a forensic or judicial justification. That only is or 
can be a legal or forensic justification that proceeds upon 
the ground of its appearing that the justified person is guilt- 
less, or, in other words, that he has not violated the law, that 
he has done only what he had a legal right to do. Now it is 
certainly nonsense to aflirm that a sinner can be pro- 
nounced just in the eye of law; that he can be justified by 
deeds of law or by the law at all. The law condemns him. 
But to be justified judicially or forensically is to be pronoun- 
ced just in the judgment of law. This certainly is an im- 
possibility in respect to sinners. The Bible is as express as 
possible on this point. Romans iii: 20; “* Therefore by the 
deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight: 
for by the law is the knowledge of sin.” 


It is proper to say here that Dr. Chalmers and those of 
his school do not intend that sinners are justified by their own 
obedience to law, but by the perfect and imputed obedience 
of Jesus Christ. They maintain that by reason of the obe- 
dience to law which Christ rendered when on earth being 
set down to the credit of sinners and imputed to them, the 
law regards them as having rendered perfect obedience in 
him, or regards them as having perfectly obeyed by proxy, 
and therefore pronounces them just upon condition of faith 
in Christ. This they insist is properly a forensic or judicial 
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justification. But this subject will come up more appropriate- 
Jy under another head. 


Il. WaHat Is GOSPEL JUSTIFICATION. 


1. It consists not in the laws pronouncing the sinner just, 
but in his being ultimately governmentally treated as if he 
were just, that is, it consists in a governmental decree of par- 
don or amnesty—in arresting and setting aside the execution 
of the incurred penalty of law—in pardoning and restoring to 
favor those who have sinned and those whomthe law had pro- 
nounced guilty and upon whom it had passed the sentence of 
eternal death. It is an act either of the law-making or exec- 
utive department of government, and is an act entirely aside 
from and contrary to the forensic or judicial power or depart- 
ment of government. It is an ultimate treatment of the sin- 
ner as just, a practical not a literal pronouncing of him 
just. It is treating him as if he had been wholly righteous 
when in fact he has greatly sinned. In proof of this position 
I remark, 

(1.) That this is most unequivocally taught in the Old 
Testament scriptures. The whole system of sacrifices 
taught the doctrine of pardon upon the conditions of Atone- 
ment, Repentance, and Faith. This under the old dispensation 
is constantly represented as a merciful acceptance of the peni- 
tents and never as a forensic or judicial acquittal or justifica- 
tion of them. The mercy seat covered the law in the ark of 
the covenant. Paul informs us what justification was in the 
sense in which the Old Testament saints understood it, in 
Romans iv: 6—8; “Even also as David describeth the bles- 
sedness of the man, unto whom God imputeth righteousness 
without works, Saying, Blessed are they whose iniquities are 
forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man 
to whom the Lord will not impute sin.” This quotation 
from David shows both what David and what Paul understood 
by justification, to wit, the pardon and acceptance of the 
penitent sinner. 


(2.) The New Testament fully justifies and establishes this 
view of the subject as we shall abundantly see under anoth- 
er head. 3 | 

(3.) Sinners can not possibly be justified in any other sense. 
Upon certain conditions they may be pardoned and treated as 
just But for sinners to be forensically pronounced just is 
impossible and absurd. | al a Dake 
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JI]. Conprrions OF JUSTIFICATION. 


As has been already said there can be no justification ina 
legal or forensic sense, but upon condition of universal, per- 
fect, and uninterrupted obedience to law. This is of course 
denied by those who hold that gospel justification or the jus- 
tification of penitent sinners, is of the nature of a forensic or 
judicial justification. They hold to the legal maxim that 
what a man does by another he does by himself, and there- 
fore the law regards Christ’s obedience as ours on the ground 
that he obeyed for us. To this I reply, 


I. The legal maxim just repeated does not apply except in 
cases where one acts in behalf of another by his own con- 
sent, which was not the case with the obedience of Christ; 
and, 


2. The doctrine of an imputed righteousness or that Christ’s 
obedience to the law was accounted as our obedience, is foun- 
ded ona most false and nonsensical assumption; to wit, 
that Christ owed no obedience to the law in his own person, 
and that therefore his obedience was altogether a work of su- 
pererogation, and might be made a substitute for our own 
obedience; that it might be set down to our credit, because 
he did not need to obey for himself. 


I must here remark that justification respects the moral 


law; and that it must be intended that Christ owed no obe-— 


dience to the moral law, and therefore his obedience to 
this-law being wholly a work of supererogation, is set down 
to our account upon condition of faith in him. But surely 
this is an infinite mistake. We have seen that the spirit of 
the morai law requires good will to God and the universe. 
Was Christ under no obligation to do this?) Nay, was he 
not rather under infinite obligation to be perfectly benevolent? 
Was it possible for him to be more benevolent than the law 
requires God and all beings to be? Did he not owe en- 
‘tire consecration of heart and life to the highest good of uni- 
versal being? If not, then benevolence in him were no virtue 
for it would not be a compliance with moral obligation. It 
was naturally impossible for him, and is naturally impossible 
for any being to perform a work of supererogation, that is, to 
be more benevolent than the moral law requires him to be. 
This is and must be as true of God as it is of any other be- 
ing. Would not Christ have sinned had he not been perfect- 
ly benevolent? If he would, it follows that he owed obedience 
to the law as really as any other being. Indeed a being that 
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owed no obedience to the moral Jaw must be wholly incapa- 
ble of virtue, for what is virtue but obedience to the moral 
law? 

But if Christ owed personal obedience to the moral law, 
then his obedience could no more than justify himself. It can 
never be imputed to us. He was bound for himself to love 
God with all his heart and soul and mind and strength, and 
his neighbor as himself. He did no more than this, He 
could do no more. It was naturally impossible, then, 
for him to obey in our behalf. This doctrine of the 
imputation of Christ’s obedience to the moral law to us, 
is based upon the absurd assumptions, (1.) That the moral 
law is founded in the arbitrary will of God, and (2.) That of 
course Christ, as God, owed no obedience toit; both of which 
assumptions are absurd. But if these assumptions are giy- 
en up, what becomes of the doctrine of an imputed righteous- 
ness as a condition of a forensic justification? It vanishes 
into thin air.” 

There are, however, valid conditions of justification. The 
vicarious sufferings or atonement of Christ is a condition of 
justification or of the pardon and acceptance of penitent sin- 
ners. That Christ’s sufferings and especially his death was- 
vicarious, has been abundantly shown when treating the 
subject of atonement. I need not repeat here what I said 
there. Although Christ owed perfect obedience to the moral 
law for himself and could not, therefore, obey as our substi- 
tute, yet since he perfectly obeyed, he owed no suffering to 
the law or to the Divine government on hisownaccount. He 
could therefore suffer forus. Thatis, he could to answer gov- 
ernmental purposes substitute his death for the infliction of 
the penalty of the law on us. He could not perform works 
of supererogation, but he could endure sufferings of superero- 
gation in the sense that he did not owe them for himself. 
The doctrine of substitution in the sense just named appears 
every where in both Testaments. It is the leading idea, the 
prominent thought lying upon the face of the whole scriptures. 
Let the few passages that follow serve as specimens of the 
class that teach this doctrine : | 

Lev. 17: 11. For the life of the flesh zs in the blood; and I 
have given it to you upon the altar, to make an atonement for 
your souls; for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for 
the soul. 

Is. 53: 5. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our. peace 
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was pon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 6. All we 
like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to his 
own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all. 11. He shall sce of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied; by his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many; for he shall bear their iniquities. ! 

» Matt. 20: 18. Even.as the Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many. 

26: 28. For this is my blood of the new testament, which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins. 

Jn. 3: 14. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 
derness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; 15. That 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eter- 
nal life. 

6: 51. Iam the living bread which came down from hea- 
ven; if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever; and 
the bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world. 

Acts 20: 28. Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to 
all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God, which he hath purcha- 
sed with his own blood. 

Rom. 3: 24. Being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; 25. Whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation. through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God; 26. To declare, I say 
at this time his righteousness; that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus. 

_ 5: 6. For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. 7. For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die; yet peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die. 8. But God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ. died for 
us. 9. Being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him. [1. And not only so, but we also 
joy in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have 
now received the atonement. 18. Therefore, as by the of- 
fence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation, 
even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon 
all men unto justification of life. 19. For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous. | 

Q* 
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I Cor. 5: 7. For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. 

_15: 3. Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures. 

Gal. 2: 20. I am crucified with Christ; nevertheless, I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now. 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me. 

3: 13. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed 7s every 
one that hangeth on a tree; 14. That the blessing of Abra- 
ham might come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that 
we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. | 

Eph. 2: 13. But now, in Christ Jesus, ye, who sometimes 
were far off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ. 

5: 2. And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, sel 
hath given himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet-smelling savor. 

Heb. 9: 12. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but 
by his own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, hay- 
ing obtained eternal redemption for us. 13. For if the blood 
of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctiticth to the purifying of the flesh; 14. How 
much more shall the blocd of Christ, who through the eter- 
nal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God? 22. 
And almost all things are by the law purged with blood; and 
without shedding of blood is no remission: 23. Jt was there- 
fore necessary that the patterns of things in the heavens 
should be purified with these; but the heavenly things them- 
selves with better sacrifices than these. 24. For Christ is — 
' not entered into the holy places made with hands, which are 
the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us: 25. Nor yet that he should 
offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy 
place every year with blood of others; 26. For then must he 
often have suffered since the foundation of the world; but 
now once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 27, And as it is. 
appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment; 
28. So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many. 

10: 10. By the which we are sanctified through the of- 
fering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. 11. And ev- 
ery priest standeth daily ministering and offering oftentimes 
the same sacrifices, which can never take away SINS; 12. But | 
this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever’ 
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sat down on the right hand of God; 13 From henceforth ex- 
pecting till his enemies be made his foot-stool. 14. For by 
one offering he hath perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied. 19. Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus, 20. By a new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us, through the vail, that is to 
say, his flesh. 

1 Pet. 1: 18. Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation received by tradition from your fathers; 
19. But with the precious blood of Christ. 

2; 24. Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto right: 
eousness; by whose stripes ye are healed. 

3: 18. For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit. 

1 Jn. 1: 7. Butif we walk in the light as he is in the light 
we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Je- 
gus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 

3: 5. And ye know that he was manifested to take away 
our sins. 

4: 9. In this was manifested the love of God toward us, be- 
cause that God sent his only-begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him. 10. Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. 

These and many such like passages establish the fact be- 
yond question that the vicarious atonement of Christ is a con- 
dition of our pardon and acceptance with God. 

2. Repentance is also a condition of our justification. It 
must be certain that the government of God can not pardon 
sin without repentance. ‘This is as truly a doctrine of natural 
as of revealed religion. Itis self-evident that until the sinner 
breaks off from sins by repentance or turning to God, he can 
not be justified in any sense. ‘This is every where assumed, 
implied, and taught in the Bible and in every partof it. No 
reader of the Bible can call this in question, and it were a 
useless occupancy of your time to quote passages as they 
every where abound. ~ 

3. Faith in Christ is another condition of justification. We | 
have already examined into the nature and necessity of faith. 

I fear that there has been much of error in the conceptions 
of many upon this subject. They have talked of justification 
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by ‘faith as if they supposed that by an arbitrary appoint 
ment of God faith was the condition and the only condition of 
justification. This seems to be the antinomian view. The 
class of persons alluded to speak of justification by faith as 
if it were by faith and not by Christ through faith that the 
penitent sinner is justified; as if faith and not Christ were 
our justification. ‘They seem to regard faith not as a natural, 
but as a mystical condition of justification; as bringing us 
into a covenantand mystical relation to Christ, in consequence 
of which his righteousness or personal obedience is imputed 
tous. We have seen that repentance as well as faith isa 
condition of justification: We shall see that sanctification 
and perseverance in obedience to the end of life are also con- 
ditions of justification. Faith is often spoken of in scripture 
as if it were the sole condition of salvation, because, as we 
have seen, from its very nature it implies repentance and every 
virtue. . 

That faith is a naturally necessary condition of justifica- 
tion we have seen. Let the following passages of scripture 
serve as examples of the manner in which the scriptures 
speak upon this subject : . 

Mark 16: 15. And he said unto them, Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 19. He that 
believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that be- 
lieveth not, shall’ be damned. . 

Jn. 1: 12. As many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name. | 

3: 16. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 36. He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not the 
Son, shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him. 

6: 28. Then said they unto him, What shall we do, that we 
might work the works of God? 29. Jesus answered and 
said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye believe on 
him whom he hath sent. 40. This is the will of him that sent 
me, that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on 
him, may have everlasting life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day. | i 

8: 24. If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your 
sins. 44. Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of 
your father ye willdo; he was a murderer from the beginning 
and abode not in the truth; because there is no truth in him. | 
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47. He that is of God, heareth God’s words; ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God. 

~L1: 25. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the 
life; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; 26. And whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall 
never die. 

Acts 10: 43. To him give all the prophets witness, that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him shall receive 
remission of sins. 

16: 31. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house. 

Rom. 4: 5. But to him that worketh not, but believeth on 
him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for right- 
eousness. 

10: 4. For Christ zs the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth. 


Gal. 2: 16. Knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we 
have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by 
the faith of Christ,and not by the works of the law; for by 
the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. 


2 Th. 2: 10. And with all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness in them that perish; because they received not the love 
of the truth, that they might be saved. I]. And for this 
cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie; 12. That they all might be damned who be- 
lieved not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. 

_ Heb. 11: 6. Without faith it 7s impossible to please him; 
for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him. 


I Jn 2: 23. Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not 
the Father; (but he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the 
Father also.) 


1 Jn 5: 10. He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself; he that believeth not God hath made 
him a liar, because he believeth not the record that God gave 
of hisSon. 11. And this is the record, that God hath given 
to us eternal life; and this lifeis in hisSon. 12. He that hath 
the Son, hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God, hath 
not life. 13. These things have I written unto you that be- 
lieve on the name of the Son of God; that ye may know that 


ye have eternal life, and that ye may ‘believe on the name of 
the Son of God. 
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~ 4, Sanctification is another condition of justification. 
“Some theologians have made justification a condition of sanc- 

tification instead of making sanctification a condition of jus- 
tification. But this we shall see is an erroneous view of the 

subject. The mistake is founded in a misapprehension of 

the nature both of justification and of sanctification. They 

make sanctification to consist in something else than in the 

will’s entire subjection or consecration to God; and justifica- 

tion they regard as a forensic transaction conditionated on the 

first act of faith in Christ. Whole-hearted obedience to God 
or ehtire conformity to his law they regard as a very rare, 
and many of them, as an impractical attainment in this life. 
Hence they conditionate justification upon simple faith, not 
regarding faith as at all implying present conformity of heart 
to the law of God. It would seem from the use of language 
that they lay very little stress upon personal holiness as a 
condition of acceptance with God. But, on the contrary, they 
suppose the mystical union of the believer with Christ obtains 
for him access and acceptance by virtue of an imputed right- 
eousness.and not at all upon condition of his personal present 
entire obedience induced by the spirit of Christ living and 
reigning within him. If this view of the subject be correct, 
it follows that God justifies sinners, not upon condition of their 
ceasing to sin, but while they continue to sin by virtue of 
their being regarded by the law as perfectly obedient in 
Christ the covenant and mystical head; that is, that although 
they indulge in more or less sin continually and are never at 
any moment in this life entirely obedient to bis law, yet God 
accounts them righteous because Christ obeyed for them. 
Another class of theologians hold, not to an imputed right- 
eousness, but that God pardons and accepts the sinner not 
upon condition of present entire obedience, which obedience 
is induced by the indwelling spirit of Christ, but upon the 
condition that he believe in Christ. Neither of these classes 
make sanctification, or entire, present obedience a condition 
of justification, but on the contrary both regard and repre- 
sent justification as a condition of sanctification. We have 
seen what justification is, let us enquire in a few words what 
sanctification is. ‘To sanctify is to set apart, to consecrate to 
a particular use. To sanctify any thing to God is to set it 
apart to his service, to consecrate it to him. To sanctify one’s 
self is to voluntarily set one’s self apart, to consecrate one’s 
self to God. To be sanctified is to be set apart, to be con- 
secrated to God. Sanctification is an act or state of being 
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sanctified or set apart to the service of God. It is a state of 
consecration to him. This is present obedience to the moral 
_ law. Itis the whole of present duty and is implied in Re- 
pentance, Faith, Regeneration, as we have abundantly seen. 


Sanctification is sometimes used to express a permanent 
state of obedience to God, or of consecration. In this sense 
it is not a condition of present justification or of pardon and 
acceptance. But it is a condition of continued and perma- 
nent acceptance with God. It certainly can not be true that 
God accepts and justifies the sinner in his sins. I may safely 
challenge the world for either reason or scripture to support 
the doctrine of justification in sin, in any degree of present 
rebellion against God. The Bible every where represents 
justified persons as sanctified and always expressly or impli- 
edly conditionates justification upon sanctification. 1 Cor. 
6: 11. ‘And such were some of you: but ye are washed, but 
ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God.’ This is buta 
specimen of the manner in which justified persons are spo- 
ken of in the Bible. Also, Rom. 8: 1. ‘There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit” They 
only are justified who walk after the Spirit. Should it be 
objected, as it may be, that the scriptures often speak of 
saints or truly regenerate persons as needing sanctification 
and of sanctification as something that comes after regene- 
ration and as that which the saints are to aim at attaining, I 
answer, that when sanctification is thus spoken of, it is 
doubtless used in the higher sense already noticed; to wit, to 
denote a state of being settled, established in faith, rooted 
and grounded in love, being so confirmed in the faith and 
obedience of the gospel] as to hold on in the way stead fast- 
ly, unmovably, always abounding in the work of the Lord. 
This is doubtless a condition of permanent justification, as 
has been said, but not a condition of present justification. 

By sanctification’s being a condition of justification, the 
following things are intended. 


(1.) That present, full, and entire consecration of heart 
and life to God and his service is an unalterable condition of 
present pardon of past sin, and of present ASCSDARA Ge with 
God. 


(2.) That the penitent soul remains justified no longer than 
this full hearted consecration continues. | 
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But since this is a fundamental question in theology, I have 
obtained leave of Prof. Morgan to insert in this place his ar- 
ticle on the holiness acceptable to God. This will be more 
satisfactory perhaps than any thing I could say inasmuch as 
I should be obliged to quote the same scriptures, and about in 
the same order. 

“© * Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow my- 
self before the High God? This has in all ages been the 
solemn and anxious inquiry of earnest souls. It is the ques- 
tion of one who has sinned—the question, however, of hope 
and not of despair—the question of one who conceives that 
perhaps the High and Holy One may be acceptably ap- 
proached. But the inquiry presupposes, that whatever God 
may have done, may be doing, or ready to do for his salva- 
tion, the inquirer has a personal responsibility which he must 
meet, that there are conditions which he must fulfill, What 
shall Jdo to inherit eternal life? The question recognizes 
the moral agency of the inquirer, and the necessity of its ap- 
propriate exercise. | 

It is admitted by all, except utter antinomians, that some 
degree of holiness or conformity to the divine law, is indis- 
pensable to acceptance with God. No one, we think, would 
refuse to unite with the venerable Westminster Confession in 
the statement that ‘repentance, by which a sinner so grieves 
for and hates his sins as to turn from them all to God, pur- 
posing and endeavoring to walk with him in all the ways of 
his commandments, is of such necessity to all sinners, that 
none may expect pardon without it.” Still the majority of 
the church would doubtless, with the Larger Westminster 
Catechism, maintain that the ‘best works’ of God’s accepted 
saints, ‘are imperfect and defiled in the sight of God.” The 
celebrated Dr. Beecher in his recent letter on Perfection, 
exhibits the theory which he has embraced on the subject. 
We will quote a few of his questions and answers. | 


‘ Question 1. What takes place in regeneration ? 

Answer. The reconciliation of an enemy to God; submission to his will; 
love to God more than to all creatures and all things. In its. commencement, 
this love is feeble compared with ‘all the heart, mind, soul and strength,’ accord- 
ing to the moral law; and to qualify for heaven, must be progressively augment- 

‘ed through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 

Q.2. How can the help of Christ be obtained, to secure our growth in grace? 

A, By renouncing all reliance upon our own strength and merits, and rely- 
ing entirely on the sufficiency and willingness of Christ to help us, sought by 
filial supplication, and the diligent use of the appointed means of grace; striving, 
as the Puritan writers say, as if all depended on ourselves, and looking to Christ 
as if all depended on him. . 
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Q. 3. What will be the effect of such a prayerful reliance upon Christ, in the 
diligent use of the means of grace? si 

A. Not perfection; for faith can be no more perfect than the love which ani- 
mates it; and not including love with all the heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, is always an implication of defect needing an advocate and pardon. The 
child who cannot go astep alone, may as well exult in the claim of perfect man- 
hood, as those who can do nothing without Christ, in the claim of perfection. 
But the result will be that they will grow in grace till they die, going from 
strength to strength, till they all appear in Zion before God.’ 


The doctrine of these extracts clearly is, not simply that 
the love of a new-born saint is feeble compared with that of 
an advanced Christian, but that it is less than the moral law 
requires, and therefore sinfully defective. These extracts 
also teach that ‘the most prayerful reliance on Christ, and 
the most diligent use of the means of grace’ ever practised 
in this life, never produce an obedience which does not itself, 
on account of sinful defect, need pardon. In these views Dr. 
B. coincides with the representation of the Westminster Con- 
fession, that ‘they who in their obedience attain to the 
greatest height which is possible in this life, * ™ fall short 
in much which in duty they are bound to do.’ 


We propose in the present article to seek a scriptural an- 
swer to the inquiry, /s any degree of holiness acceptable to 
God, which, for the time being, falls short of full obedience to 
the divine law? We put the question into the most general 
form, intending it to apply to both the accepted holiness of 
the new-born soul and the holiness of the most mature 
Christian. 

1. In order to an intelligent answer to this inquiry, we 
must first determine what the requirements of the law are, 
and in what phraseology they are couched. 


(1.) In Deut. 6: 5, we find the first table of the law ex- 
pressed in the fullest form that occurs in the Old Testament: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might” Itis remarkable 
that this emphatic mode of expression occurs, in the form of 
a command, no where else in thé Old Testament; but it is 
once strikingly referred to in the historic account of the 
character of Josiah, 2 Kings 23: 25. The passage is quoted, 
Matt. 22: 37, Mark 12: 3, and Luke 10: 27, with some dif- 
ference of words, but manifestly with no modification of * 
meaning. ‘The emphasis obviously lies in the words which 
we have marked by italic. | 

(2.) We have, Deut. 10: 12, 13, somewhat different lan- 
guage: ‘And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God re- 
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quire of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all 
his ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, to keep the command- 
ments of the Lord and his statutes, which I command thee 
this day for thy good?’ The whole spirit of this passage 
would be expressed in the words: ‘ What doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee but to love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul? The rest is added to make 
the passage more impressive, and perhaps also to indicate 
the important truth that inward obedience manifests itself in 
the external conduct. It is the doctrine of Paul, Rom. 13: 
8—10, that ‘he that loveth hath fulfilled the law;’ and this is 
the doctrine also, so far as we know, of the whole Christian 
church, The above-quoted passage omits the expression, 
‘with all thy might,’ and yet the introductory words show 
that the whole content of the law is given. The phraseolo- 
gy, ‘with all thy heart and with all thy soul,’ is employed, 
we believe, where emphasis is intended, more frequently 
than any other formula, to designate the demand of the law. 

(3.) We find, 1 Sam. 12: 20—24, the words, ‘Turn not 
aside from following the Lord, but serve the Lord with all 
your heart.—Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with 
all your heart. Here the phrases, ‘ with all your might, and 
‘with all your soul,’ are both omitted, and yet who can rea- 
sonably doubt that the prophet meant, in the use of the 
phrase, ‘with all the heart,’ to enjoin full obedience to the law? 

It is, perhaps, worth noticing, that in passages which ex- 
hibit the emphatic phraseology before us, wherever any of 
the phrases are omitted, it is always those that come last. It 
is always, ‘with all the heart and soul,’ or, ‘with all the 
heart,’—never, ‘with all the might,—‘ with all the soul,’ or 
‘with all the soul and might,—which may perhaps lead us 
to conclude that the omitted words were in the writer’s or 
speaker’s mind, and in the minds of his Israelitish readers 
or hearers, just as with us, the whole of a familiar verse or 
even hymn is frequently referred to, when we mention only 
the first line. 

(4.) In Micah 6: 8, all duty is denoted without the use of 
any emphatic phraseology: ‘He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God!’ The first part of the concluding interrogation, plainly 
shows that the whole compass of the divine commands is ex- 
hibited. . | 
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(5.) The above-cited passages present the divine law chief- 
ly in its relations to God. The precept,‘ Thou shalt love . 
thy neighbor as thyself occurs in the Old Testament only 
Lev. 19: 18. In the New Testament it is quoted as contain- 
ing the sum of all the law with respect to our fellow men. 
But though in the ten commandments and in the other pre- 
cepts of the law, the language of equality and impartiality is 
omitted, it is always to be understood—an affirmation, which 
in relation to the second table of the ten commandments, we 
presume no one will deny. For an equally cogent reason, in 
the first table, and in all other commands which relate to the 
Most High, the expressions are to be understood which de- 
note the engagement of all our powers of heart, soul, and 
might. David adopted this rule of interpretation in his 
charge to Solomon, 1 Kings 2: 2—4. Referring to the 
promise and its conditions, recorded Ps. 132: 12, and else- 
where in similar language, the dying prophet says, ‘I go the 
way of all the earth: be thou strong, therefore, and show 
thyself a man, and keep the charge of the Lord thy God, 
to walk in his ways * * that the Lord may continue his word 
which he spake concerning me, saying, If thy children take 
heed to their way, to walk before me in truth with all their 
heart and with all their soul, there shall not fail thee a man 
on the throne of Israel.’ The original condition of the 
promise did not contain the emphatic expression, ‘with all 
the heart.and with all the soul,’ but the inspired interpreter 
supplies it as being understood. Indeed, it is an obviously 
just rule of construction, that when several passages refer to 
the same thing, some of them in more, and others in less 
specific language, the more specific passages should govern 
the interpretation of the less specific. 

Perhaps some of the preceding observations might have 
been spared, inasmuch as it is generally admitted that the for- 
mulas, ‘ with all the heart, with all the soul, and with all the 
might,’ ‘with all the heart and with all the soul,’ and ‘ with 
all the heart,’ universally have the meaning contended for. 
They are considered as equivalent, though more or less em- 
phatic modes of expressing the full requirement of the law. 
To make the less emphatic expressions mean less than the 
others, is to ascribe to them an utter indefiniteness, not to 
say that it would make them involve a license to commit 
some degree of sin. 

The language of the Jaw plainly shows that it concerns 
itself with nothing else than the voluntary inward state or 
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actions of men. If it makes mention of external actions, it is 
only as the necessary manifestations of the inward voluntary 
state. When the voluntary state or action of the heart is 
right, the law has no further demand. It commands nothing 
but love,—it forbids nothing but its opposite. It knows 
nothing of any other holiness than love, under it, behind it, 
or causative of if. It has no complacency in any thing but 
love, be it found in whatever being it may, man or angel. 
Nor is there any depravity, corruption, bias, evil nature, 
or any thing else of whatever name, with which it is offend- 
ed or displeased, in man or devil, except the voluntary exclu- 
sion of Jove, or the indulgence of its opposite. Disobedience 
on the one hand, and obedience on the other, are the 
_only moral entities known to the Scriptures, or of which 
the law of God takes the least cognizance. It demands 
nothing but cordial obedience—it forbids nothing but cordial 
disobedience. We say not that there may not be inward 
occasions of sin as well as outward temptations; nor do we 
say there may not be inward influences impelling to holiness 
as well as external persuasives; but we do say that the law 
of God takes no cognizance of either the one or the other. 
It concerns itself with nought but the inward voluntary state 
_or action of the moral agent. We are aware that we might 
have said all this in a single sentence; but we chose to say 
over and over again in different words, what we deem a very 
important and obvious Scripture doctrine, because it is de- 
nied or misunderstood by many good men. 
| The doctrine we have thus laid down, agrees with that 
‘which President Edwards urges in his Treatise on the Will, 
/Part HD. Sec. 1V. ‘If there be any sort of act or exertion 
of the soul, prior to all free acts of the will or acts of choice 
in the case, directing and determining what the acts of the 
will shall be, that act or exertion of the soul cannot proper- 
ly be subject to command or precept in any respect whatso- 
ever, either directly or indirectly, immediately or remotely. 
Such acts cannot be subject to commands directly, because 
_ they are no acts of the will; being by the supposition prior 
to all acts of the will, determining and giving rise to all its 
acts: they not being acts of the will, there can be in them 
no consent to, or compliance with, any command. Neither 
can they be subject to command indirectly or remotely; for 
they are not so much as the effect or consequences of the will, 
being prior to ils acts. So that if there be any obedience in 
that original act of the soul, determining all volitions, it is an 
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act of obedience wherein the will has no concern at all; it 
preceding every act of will. And therefore, if the soul 
either obeys or disobeys in this act, it is wholly involuntary; 
there is no willing obedience or rebellion, no compliance or 
opposition of will in the affair: and what sort of obedience 
or rebellion is this?’ it 
_ Well would it have been for theology, if all that the great 
and good Edwards wrote had been in harmony with the | 
manifest good sense of this passage. a 
2. Having thus considered the various phraseology in 
which the law of God is delivered, we proceed more directly 
to the question, whether full obedience to its requisitions, is 
a condition of acceptance with God. Those who believe 
that ‘the best works of justified persons are defiled in the 
sight of God,’ cannot believe that full obedience to the di- 
vine law is a present condition of the divine favor. They 
may believe that the law has various salutary uses to the 
saints, but, on their scheme of doctrine, one of those uses 
cannot be to tell them what they must do to inherit eternal 
life. ) 
_ But inasmuch as some of these passages manifestly speak 
of the holiness they enjoin as a condition of justification be-. 
fore God, it may be imagined by some that they treat not of 
the justification of those who have ever sinned, but of legal 
justification for those only who practise from the beginning 
of life an unbroken obedience, in order that sinners may see 
their need of mercy and grace, and flee for refuge to Christ. 
(1.) But nothing can be plainer than it is, that such passa- 
ges as Micah 6: 8, speak of a condition on which sinners 
may approach God acceptably. A serious inquirer is intro- 
cuced as asking, ‘Wherewith shall I come before the Lord 
and bow myself before the High God? Shall I come before 
him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with tens of 
thousands of rivers of oil! Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?’ 
Can any thing be more manifest than it is, that these are the 
questions of a sinner? 
- Let us hear again the answer of the inspired prophet; ‘He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
_ Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? He presents to him 
the whole compass of duty, and encourages him with no hint , 
that he may tame before the Lord and bow himself before 
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the High God with a partial performance of it. What a 
strange change would be introduced into such passages if 
qualifying words were to be inserted. ‘ What doth the Lord 
require df thee but partially to do justice, to love mercy 
with sinful defect, and in an imperfect degree to walk hum- 
bly with thy God? Are we to construe Is. 1: 16—17, thus: 
‘If you would have your worship accepted, wash you in part, 
make you in some good degree clean; put away in the great- 
er part the evil of your doings from loan eyes; cease 
partly . do evil—learn in some good degree to.do well?” Does 
Is. 55: 7, mean, ‘Let the wicked in great measure forsake 
his ica and the unrigheous man partially his thoughts, and 
let him return with the greater part of his heartto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him?’ Since these passages 
and innumerable others like them contain no intimation that 
less than entire obedience will do for acceptance, those who 
teach that God will accept less from us, are bound to sub- 
stantiate their doctrine by irrefragable proofs, or to abandon 
it. 

(2.) Such passages as 1 Sam. 12: 20—24, obviously treat 
of the condition of a sinner’s justification. The people of 
Israel had committed the great wickedness of rejecting the 
Lord from being their king, and asking for a human king 
to reign over them; and God, at Samuel’s instance, had sent 
upon them miraculous tokens of his displeasure. The 
affrighted people entreat the prophet to pray for them. 
Samuel replies, ‘Fear not: ye have done all this wickedness; 
yet turn not aside from following the Lord, but serve the 
Lord with all your heart. * * * Qnly fear the Lord and 
serve him in truth with all your heart. But if ye shall still do 
wickedly, ye shall be consumed, both ye and your king.’ 

Here the condition of even their temporal salvation was that 
~ they should serve the Lord with all their heart. Persistance 
in wickedness—in their refusal to serve the Lord with all 
their heart—would ensure their destruction. 

In Deut, 11: 13, obedience ‘with all the heart and with 
all the soul’ is spoken of as the condition of even the com- 
mon temporal blessings promised to the Israelites in their 
Jand. ‘And it shall come to pass, if you shall hearken dili- 
gently unto my commandments which I.command you this 
day, to love the Lord your God and to serve him with all . 
your heart and with all your soul, that I will give you rain ~ 
of your land in its due season, the ‘first rain and the latter 
rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn and thy wine and 
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thy oil; and I will send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that 
thou mayest eat and be full.” The Israelites were already 
sinners, and to proclaim to them the terms of a strict, legal 
justification would have been the same thing as to denounce 
their destruction. The terms of the passage are terms of 
mercy and suited to their wants as members of the guilty 
human family. The holiness here demanded, too, was to be 
practised in this life; for it would have been most absurd to 
condition the bestowment of temporal blessings, the blessings 
of this state of existence, on a holiness subsequent to their 
enjoyment, and not to be attained till the promisees had pass- 
ed or were just passing into the invisible world. In the 
nature of the case, the condition must be performed ere the 
blessing can be bestowed in fulfillment of the promise. 

_ The same observations might in substance be made respee- 
ting the condition of the promise made to David, mentioned 
by him, 1 Kings, 2: 4. Here the blessing, though ultimately 
relating to the eternal throne of the spotless Messiah, was 
also in part to be given to mortals who had sinned. The 
condition was that ‘they should take heed to their way to walk 
before the Lord in truth, with all their heart and with all 
their soul.’ 

_ (3.) Full obedience is the condition on which God promis- 
es to remove from sinners, judgments under which they are 
suffering. Deut. 4: 29—‘ But if from thence, [the land of 
captivity,] thou shalt seck the Lord thy God, thou shalt find 
him, if thou seek him with all thy heart and with all thy soul.’ 
Deut. 30: 1—3, 9, 10,—* And it shall come to pass when all 
these things are come upon thee, the blessing and the curse, 
which I have set before thee, and thou shalt call them to mind 
among all the nations whither the Lord thy God hath driven 
thee, and shalt return unto the Lord thy God and shalt obey his 
voice, according to all that I command thee this day, thou and 
thy children, with all thy heart and with all thy soul, that then 
the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity and have compassion 
upon thee, and will return and gather thee from all the na- 
tions whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. ‘The 
Lord will again rejoice over thee for good, as he rejoiced over 
thy. fathers, if thou shalt hearken to the voice of the Lord 
thy God, to keep his commandments and his statutes which 
are written in this book of the law, and if thou turn unto the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul.’ Joel 
2: 13—14. ‘Therefore also now, saith the Lord, turn ye 
even to me with all your heart, and with fasting, and with 
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weeping, and with mourning; and rend your heart, and not 
your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God; for he is 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great ‘kindness, 
and repenteth him of the evil. Who knoweth if he will re- 
turn and repent, and leave a blessing behind him; even a 
meat offering and a drink offering unto the Lord your God?’ 
Jer. 29: 13. ‘And ye shall seck me and find me when 
ye shall search for me with all your heart. The first and 
last of these quotations especially evince thatthe mentioned 
condition was an indispensable one. No seeking would re- 
gain the Lord’s favor, but seeking with all the heart and all 
the soul. It is observable in these passages also, that some, 
at least, of the blessings promised, pertain to this state of 
existence. We infer therefore that the full obedience re- 
quired, was, if it would gain these blessings, to be exhibited 
in the present life. If the first act or exercise of full obedi- 
ence was. delayed till the last moment of life, it could not 
place or secure the agent on an earthly throne, or make grass 
grow for his cattle, or feed him with ‘the fat of the kidneys 
of wheat,’ or deliver him from an earthly captivity. Butif 
whole-hearted repentance, full obedience, was thus an indis- 
pensable condition of promised temporal blessings, how much 
more must it be a condition of eternal salvation, of citizen- 
ship in the New Jerusalem, of the palms and white robes of 
the celestial state, of a seat with Christ on his heavenly 
throne! 

(4.) The inspired Solomon ventured to ask mercy for Isra- 
el supposed to be driven into captivity for sin on no less con- 
dition than a return to full obedience. | Kings, 8: 46—49, 
2 Chron. 6: 36—39,—‘ If they sin against thee, (for there is 
no man that sinneth not,) and thou be angry with them, and 
deliver them to the enemy, so that they carry them away cap- 
tives unto the land of the enemy, far or near; yet if they shall 
bethinkthemselves).. *. 0% w*) yy Fyre and so return unto 
thee:with all their heart and with all their soudiie «gh it eM 
then bear thou their prayer and their supplication i in heaven, 
thy dwelling-place, and maintain their cause.’ If God would 
have accepted from his exiled people less than a return to him 
with all the heart and with all the soul, the tender interest. of 
Solomon, in behalf of Israel, would have impelled him to 
found his intercession on the ‘supposed performance of that 
more favorable condition. The wise Solomon would have 
been a very unskilful advocate, if he had failed to seize and 
urge the easiest possible terms. Not thus did Abraham man: 
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age his suit even in behalf of the reprobate cities of the 
lain. He pressed peradventure after peradventure, till he 
had reached the lowest which he deemed it fit to urge. But 
Solomon knew that the word of God in the writings of Mo- 
ses, (Deut. 4: 29,30: 2—10,) had proposed no lower terms 
of deliverance, and so dared not plead that God should dis- 
‘pense with or abate the conditions on which alone he had 
promised to forgive and restore his banished people. 

(5.) Israel, with God’s sanction, entered into covenant with 
him to render full obedience. Before the Lord had given the 
law from Sinai, he said to the people by Moses, Ex. 19: 5,— 
‘If ye will obey my voice indeed and keep my covenant, then 
ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people; for 
all the earth is mine.’ * And all the people answered togeth- 
er and said, (v. 9,) ¢ All that the Lord hath spoken we will do.’ 
At the giving of the law, the people, filled. with awe at the 
presence and voice of Jehovah, say to Moses, Deut. 5: 27— 
‘Go thou near and hear all that the Lord our God shall say; 
and speak thou unto us all that the Lord our God shall say 
unto thee, and we will hear it and do it.’ * And the Lord, 
(Moses says, v. 28,) heard the voice of your words: when ye 
spoke unto me; and the Lord said unto me, I have heard the 
voice of the words of this people, which they have spoken unto 
thee; they have well said all that they have spoken. O that 
there were such a heart in them, that they would fear me, and 
keep all my commandments always, that it might be well with 
them and with their children forever.” Twice after the giv- 
ing of the ten commandments and the report of Moses _ re- 
specting ‘all the words of the Lord and all the judgments,’ 
Israel confirm the covenant, Ex. 24: 3—7— All the words 
which the Lord hath said, will wedo. All that the Lord hath 
said will we doand be obedient.’ And solemn covenant-sac- 
rifices seal the sacred engagement. In a subsequent age, in 
the time of Asa king of Judah, and at the instance of the 
prophet Oded, all Judah, with strangers out of Ephraim and 
Manasseh and Simeon, (2 Chron. 15: 12,) ‘entered into a 
covenant to seek the Lord God of their fathers with all their 
heart and with all their soul.’ At the time of the great revi- 
val and reformation under Josiah, Judah, led by their pious 
monarch, renewed the covenant, 2 Kings 23: 3; 2 Chron. 34: 
31,‘ And the king stood by a pillar, and made a covenant be- 
fore the Lord, to walk after the Lord, and to keep his com- 
mandments and his testimonies and his statutes, with all their 
heart and with all their soul, to perform the words of. this 
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covenant that were written in this book. And all the people 
stood to the covenant.’ Under Nehemiah, the restored cap- 
tives of Judah, (Ne. 10: 29,)‘ clave to their brethren, their 
nobles, and entered into a curse and into an oath, to walk in 
God’s law, which was given by Moses the servant of God, and 
to observe and do all the commandments of the Lord their 
Lord, and his judgments and his statutes.’ There was no 
such thing known to the ancient people of God as a cove- 
nant to do less than the full import of the divine requirements. 
God on his part proposed his law in its uncompromising 
strictness, demanding all the heart and all the soul, and they 
not only voluntarily assent to the obligation to obey, but cov- 
enant on their part, confirming their promise with oaths and 
the blood of sacrifices, to render full obedience. Nor would 
any thing less have been a consent on their part to the cove- 
nant enjoined by the Most High. No one can reasonably 
imagine that he would have accepted a vow to yield him par- 
tial obedience. But can it ever be right, not only to vow but 
swear full, whole-hearted allegiance, unless the inferior cove- 
nanting party has a reasonable prospect of keeping his vow 
and oath? Could he doit honestly if he knew with absolute 
certainty that he would violate his covenant during his whole 
subsequent earthly existence? Could he doit with the divine 
approbation if he even knew that at the very time of his oath 
he was in his heart commencing its violation? Would not 
this be the most awful lying and perjury that could be com- 
mitted? For aught we can see, the vows and covenant oaths 
of the people of God must have contemplated a partial or less 
than whole-hearted and whole-souled obedience—a covenant 
which God never enjoined—or they must have had a fair 
prospect and hope of fulfilling their vows—a prospect and 
hope which they could not have had if they knew absolutely 
that they would live all their lives in partial disobedience. — 
(6.) Individual inspired saints have made the same vows of 
whole-hearted service. Ps.9: 1; 111: 1; 138: 1; 119: 34— 
69; ‘I will praise thee O Lord, with my whole heart. Give 
me understanding, and I shall keep thy law; yea, I shall ob- 
serve it with my whole heart. The proud have forged a lie 
against me; but I will keep thy precepts with my whole heart.’ 
All the observations under the last head might be repeated 
here. We would state more explicitly a principle involved in 
them, that since God, on his part, in the covenant, never propo- 
sed partial obedience, and a promise of such obedience would 
have been no assent to his covenant, all the acceptable vows — 
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of the saints recorded in the Bible, however expressed, are to 
be understood as contemplating obedience with all the heart 
and with all the soul. 


(7.) The Bible declares of saints that they have actually 
rendered full obedience. It is said of Caleb, Nu. 14: 24, 
‘My servant Caleb, because he had another spirit with him 
and hath foilowed me fully, him will I bring into the land 
whereinto he went.’ Deut. 1: 36,¢To him will I give the 
land that he hath trodden upon and to his children, because he 
hath wholly followed the Lord’ Of Joshua and Caleb, (Nu. 
32: 12,) it is said. ‘They have wholly followed the Lord,? 
The same language is employed, | Kings 11: 6, with respect 
to David. God sentences the Israelites in the wilderness, 
Nu. 32: LI, ‘Surely none of the men that came up out of 
Egypt from twenty years old and upward, shall see the land 
which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto Jacob; 
because they have not wholly followed me.’ Solomon is senten- 
ced (Ll Kings, 11: 11, compare verse 11) to lose his kingdom 
because ‘ he went not after the Lord fully as did David his 
father,’ and thus failed ‘to keep the Lord’s covenant.’ The 
original Hebrew phrase in all these places is the same, though 
translated into somewhat different English. Gesenius, sur- 
passed by no one in Hebrew lexicography, explains the phrase 
to mean ‘ to yield God full obedience.’ Leopold in his lexi- 
con renders it ‘ integra obedientia Jovam sequi,’ that is, to fol- 
low Jehovah with entire obedience. In reference to David, 
God says to Jeroboam, 1 Kings 14: 8, ‘Thou hast not been 
as my servant David, who kept my commandments, and who 
followed me with all his heart, to do that only which was rightin 
mine eyes. Itis recorded of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron, 22: 9, 
that ‘he sought the Lord with all his heart.’ Of Josiah the 
inspired record is, 2 Kings 23: 25, ¢ And like unto him was 
there no king before him, that turned to the Lord with all his 
heart, and with all his soul, and with all his might, according 
to all the law of Moses, neither after him arose there any like 
him.” On this remarkable passage we observe, 


_[1.] Its language is manifestly copied from Deut. 6: 2, where 
‘the mode of expression is the most emphatic known to the 
writers of the Old Testament in proclaiming the law of the 
Lord, and therefore the design of the writer of this book is to 
dédhire that Josiah § turned to the Lord with all his heart, and 
with all his soul, and with all his might’ according to the re- 
quisition of that emphatic passage. 
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[2.] The expressions, ‘ like unto him was there no king be- 
fore him, neither after him arose there any like him,’ are to be 
understood, not of his turning to the Lord with all his heart, 
but of the ‘comprehensive reformation he effected, extending 
to all the institutions of Moses. As Matthew Henry has well 
expressed it, ‘he was a none-such as a reformer;’ he had the, 
abilities and influence which qualified him for that work. 
But Hezekiah (2 Kings 18; 5,) received the praise of a none- 
such in faith, as the same venerable commentator says: ‘ He 
trusted in the Lord God of Israel, so that after him was none 
like him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were be- 
fore him.’ In the fearful invasion of Sennacherib, he was 
placed in circumstances to call for the manifestation of an ex- 
alted faith such as the circumstances of no other pious king 
demanded.. The piety of every saint will have its type and 
direction determined by the original cast of his constitution, 
and the influences and emergencies among which he is situa- 
ted. If he meets the particular responsibilities which God 
has imposed on him, he is accepted; but if he fails to meet 
them, he sins and falls under condemnation. 

With reference to the covenant entered into by Judah in 
the time of king Asa, it is recorded, 2 Chron. 15; 15, ‘ And 
all Judah rejoiced at the oath; for they had sworn with all their 
heart and sought [the Lord] with their whole desire.” We 
have seen that all the people stood with Josiah to the cove- 
nant to walk after the Lord with all their heart and with all 
their soul. In 2 Chron. 34: 32, in immediate connexion with 
this transaction, it is declared, ‘ that the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem did according to the covenant of God, the God of their 
fathers.’ Now we have seen that this covenant was not mere- 
ly an engagement to serve the Lord in some degree, but to do 
it with their whole heart. 

(S.) Bible saints professed this entire obedience. ‘Thus Ca- 
leb says to Joshua, Josh. 14: 8,‘ My brethren that went up 
with me, made the heart of the people melt; but I wholly fol- 
lowed the Lord my God.’ ‘I beseech thee O Lord,’ says Hez- 
ekiah 2 Kings 20: 3, ‘remember how I have walked before 
thee in truth and with a perfect heart.’ It is remarkable that 
the lexicographers Gesenius, Leopold, and Gibbs in explain-. 
ing the word shaulem, give both the general signification, per- 
fect, entire, consummate, and in reference to the relation of 
men to God make it signify at peace or on goodterms with him. 

Ps. 119: 10, 58, 145, the Psalmist professes, ‘With my 
whole heart Hage i sought thee; O let me not wander from, 
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thy commandments. I entreated thy favor with my whole 
heart; be merciful unto me according to thy word. I cried 
with my whole heart; hear me; I will keep thy statutes.’ It 
may be thought that historians or poets in describing the char- 
acters or conduct of others would resort to the language of 
hyperbole; but do the modest, humble saints employ hyperbol- 
ical expressions in telling of their own conduct and exercises? 
Do they magnify their own earnestness and faithfulness—or 
use the words of simple truth? Two remarks we will make 
en the passages from the Psalmist: 1. He founds on his whole- 
hearted seeking and prayers a covenant claim to be heard, 
to be made a subject of mercy and grace. 2. His belief of 
his own whole-heartedness did not make him self-confident or 
presumptuous. ‘QO let me not wander from thy command- 
ments,’ is any thing rather than the language of a selfconfi- 
dent spirit. | 

In the times of Samuel the prophet, when the ark had long 
been absent from its place, the sacred historian tells us, 1 Sam. 
7: 2, ‘that‘all the house of Isracl lamented after the Lord.’ 
‘ And Samuel spake unto all the house of Israel, saying, Jf ye 
do return unto the Lord with all your hearts, then put away the 
strange gods and Ashftaroth from among you, and prepare 
your hearts unto the Lord and serve him only; and he will 
deliver you out of the hand of the Philistines.’ The prophet 
seems to take it for granted that if they looked for divine favor. 
they professed to return to the Lerd with all their hearts, and 
he expects them to bring forth the appropriate fruits, by 
casting away idols, and preparing or rather establishing their 
hearts to the Lord so as in future to serve Him only, and 
promises that then they shall experience deliverance from 
their enemies. 

(9.) Those who did not yield full obedience are either brand- 
ed as hypocrites or spoken of as the objects of the divine dis- 
pleasure. ‘Surely,’ says God, Nu. 32: 11, ‘none of the men 
that came up out of Egypt, from twenty yearsold and upward, 
shall see the land which] sware unto Abrahamand unte Isaac, 
and unto Jacob, because they have not wholly followed me.’ 
It is of these men that the Psalmist speaks, Ps. 78: 34—37, 
‘When He slew them, then they sought Him; and they returned 
and inquired early after God. And they remembered that 
God was their rock, and the High God theirRedeemer. Ney- 
ertheless they did flatter Him with their mouth, and they lied 
unto Him with their tongues; for their heart was not right with 
Him, neither were they steadfast [or true] in his covenant.’ 

qT 
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It is true that as the next verse tells us, God ‘ being full of 
compassion, forgave their iniquity and destroyed them not, 
immediately. He forgave them in the same sense in which 
He might forgive the murderers of Christ, that is, he did not 
at once and forever shut the door of mercy against them; but 
in the sense in which he ‘keeps covenant and mercy with his 
servants who walk before him with all their heart, (1 King 8: 
23,) he did not forgive them or show them mercy. God final- 
ly swore in his wrath that they should not enter into his rest; 
and the epistle to the Hebrews holds them up as the great 
warning example of unbelief and consequent subjection to 
divine wrath.—Heb. 3: 7—19; 4: 1—7. 

God had said to Solomon, (1 Kings 8: 4, 5,) ‘If thou wilt 
walk before me as David thy father walked, in integrity [tom 
—entireness] of heart and in uprightness, to do according to 
all that I have commanded thee * * * * thenI willes- 
tablish the throne of thy kingdom for ever.’ But by and by 
through the influence of his foreign wives, Solomon’s heart 
was not perfect, [shaulem] with the Lord his God as was the 
heart of David his father. * * * * And Solomon did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, and went not fully after the 
Lord as did David his father. * * * And the Lord was 
angry with Solomon, because his heart was turned from the 
Lord God of Israel.’ 1 Kings 11: 1, 6,9. The external 
conduct of the renowned king was abominable, but it was 
traced to the swerving of his heart from ‘entireness and up- 
rightness.’ And it was with this inward defection that the 
Holy One was displeased. 

When Hezekiah, who could, when he was sick, appeal to 
God ‘ that he had walked before him with a perfect heart,’ 
fell into pride, and ostentatiously displayed his treasures to 
the Babylonish ambassadors, ‘there was wrath upon him and 
upon Judah and Jerusalem. Nevertheless Hezekiah humbled 
himself for the pride of his heart, (both he and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem,) so that the wrath of the Lord came not upon 
them in the days of Hezekiah.-—2 Chron. 32: 35, 26. In 
like manner God dealt with David when he sinned in the mat- 
ter of Uriah, and in numbering the people. His heart was 
no more ‘ perfect with the Lord’ when he was perpetrating 
those crimes than Solomon’s was when he was worshipping 
the abomination of the Sidonians. Nor did the heart of 
Hezekiah remain a perfect one when ‘it was lifted up with 
pride.’ The Bible knows nothing of a ‘ perfect heart’ which 
retires in its perfection somewhere into the recesses of the 
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inward being and goes to sleep, while the members of the 
body are employed in adultery or murder, and the thoughts are 
full of pride. Nor does the Bible make the ways of God so 
unequal that every sin in one man who has never experienced 
the grace of God, shall incur the danger of eternal damna- 
tion, and that no sin, not even murder, in another whose sins 
are aggravated by the rupture of all the endearing ties of in- 
timate filial communion and glorious discoveries never made 
to his sinning brother, shall incur the danger of no severer 
penalty than God’s fatherly displeasure and the withdrawal 
of the light of his countenance. If ‘Christ in the gospel 
does not dissolve, but much strengthen the obligation’ of the 
law with respect to all men, much more so does he do this with 
respect to those who have received the richest blessings. If 
other sinners incur the danger of damnation by their sins, than 
when a righteous man turns from his righteousness and com- 
mits iniquity—since ‘ there is no sin so small but it deserves 
damnation,’ and such iniquity is crimsoned with the deepest 
hues of guilt—what peril short of exclusion from mercy on 
repentance, shall not such a sinner incur? If he incurs not 
the peril of death, then with respect to him, the law, as toits 
penalty, is utterly abrogated, and when he is forgiven, he is 
not released from the danger of perdition, but merely from 
further manifestations of God’s paternal displeasure. 

It is sometimes argued that the sins of persons who have 
been converted, do not bring them into a state of condemna- 
tion or forfeit their justification, because the discipline of the 
Lord is to bring them to repentance. But the true question 
which determines the relation of the sins of such persons to 
the divine wrath is, what would they incur if the perpetrators 
were to persist in them—or were their probation at once 
closed? The fact that they are brought to repentance by di- 
vine chastisements and are then forgiven, no more proves that 
their sins did not expose them to damnation, than the same 
fact proves that the unconverted who will yet be saved, have 
not hanging over their guilty heads the poised thunderbolts of 
divine indignation. ‘When a righteous. man turneth away 
from his righteousness and committeth iniquity, and dieth in 
them; for his iniquity that he hath done shall he die.” Ez. 
18: 26. ‘The righteousness of the righteous shall not de- 
liver him in the day of his transgression—neither shall the 
righteous be able to live for his righteousness in the day that 
he sinneth.’ Ez. 33: 12. And if a wicked man would save 
his soul alive, he must ‘turn from his sin and walk in the stat- 
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utes of life, without committing iniquity.” Ez.33 14,16. Ta 
the day that he commits iniquity—the least degree of it for 
aught the scriptures any where say—his righteousness shall not 
deliver him from death. If he is spared and space is allowed 
him for repentance, il is not because he had the least person- 
al covenant claim on favor, but because God pleases-in his 
own sovereign goodness to spare him, not willing that he should 
perish, just as he spares the countless hosts of sinners who 
crowd the broad road. After him He cries as after them, 
Turn, turn, for why wilt thou dic? 

3. The texts which we have hitherto quoted, have been 
almost exclusively from the Old Testament. We have chosen 
to present its testimony chiefly by itself, in order that our 
readers may be enabled, with less effort, to see the harmony 
of both parts of divine revelation. On some points we shall 
have occasion to bring forward a number of other texts. We 
wished also to expose the falsity of a notion entertained by 
some believers in the doctrine of Christian perfection, name- 
ly, that to those who live under the new dispensation entire 
sanctification is attainable, but that Old Testament saints 
were generally, throughout the whole of life, sinfully imper- 
fect. ‘The many texts already adduced appear to us to show 
very clearly, that under the ancient dispensation, the standard 
of acceptable piety was nothing lower than entire conformity 
to the divine law. The covenant blessings belonged to none 
others than those who ‘ kept God’s testimonies and sought 
him with the whole heart.’-—Ps. 119: 2, 2. 

But if, under the Old Testament, saints could be accepted 
on no less condition than present sinless holiness, much more 
must this be true under the new dispensation. For it would 
be most preposterous to suppose that the gospel, with its high- 
er and fuller communications of the Spirit, has lowered the 
conditions ofmercy. Wemight safely conclude, then, without 
further inquiry, that the standard of the New Testament is at 
least as high as that of the Old. But for the sake of exhibit- 
ing the harmony of the two Testaments, and of further im- 
pressing the views already presented, and for other rea- 
sons which will appear in the progress of the discussion, we 
shall take into consideration some classes of texts, which we 
believe support our position. | 

(1.) We commence with the Sermon on the Mount. ‘Think 
not,’ says Christ, ‘that Iam come to destroy the law or the 
prophets. J am not come to destroy but to fulfil. * * Who- 
soever, therefore, shall break one of these least command- 
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ments and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in 
the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heay- 
en.’ The Savior then proceeds to give his exposition of some 
of the most important of the ten commandments, freeing them 
from the pernicious glosses of the Jewish scribes. Indeed it 
is the general opinion of Christian commentators, that what- 
ever other objects the Son of God had in view in the delivery 
of this sermon, it was one of his main objects to show forth 
the spirituality of the divine law. Among the precepts he 
utters are such as these, * Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye evenso to them, for this is the law 
and the prophets.’ ‘Be ye perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.’ But does he represent, that obedience to 
his instructions in this sermon, uncompromising as they are, 
is a condition of eternal salvation? The solemn conclusion 
is the best reply that we can give: ‘ Whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken him to a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock; and the rain descen- 
ded, and the floods came and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not; for it was founded on a rock. And 
every one that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them 
not, shall be likened to a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand; and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell; 
and great was the fall of it.’ Nor is there an intimation that 
any degree of iniquity, unforsaken, would escape the awful 
ruin. 

(2.) We invite particular attention to Luke 10: 24—28. 
‘ And behold a certain lawyer stood up and tempted him, 
saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? He 
said unto him, What is written in the law? how readest thou? 
And he answering, said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and: with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right; this do, 
and thou shalt live.’ 

The lawyer—that is, a Jewish divine or theologian—to try 
the theological skill of the great teacher of Galilee, and to 
determine whether he taught a different doctrine from Moses 
and the prophets, asks him what are the conditions of salva- 
tion. The Savior refers him to the law; and when the law- 
yer quotes its most emphatic moral precepts, the two which 
comprehended ey whole law in their sweeping import, as 
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containing those conditions, the Savior declares that his an- 
‘swer is correct, and that these are in truth the conditions of 
eternal life, anit that if he would live, he must ey with 
‘them. 


On this passage we remark: (1.) The fact that the Savior 
refers him to the Mosaic writings for an answer to his question, 
evinces that He taught, himself, the same conditions of life 
that Moses did. (2.) His remark on the lawyer’s quotations, 
shows that in Christ’s view, the lawyer had not selected erro- 
neously the two all-comprehensive commands of the law. 
(3.) The parable of the good Samaritan, told in reply to the 
lawyer’s question about the word neighbor,in which Christ 
gives us a practical embodiment of the fulfilment of the second 
command, demonstrates that Christ meant in truth to lay down 
obedience to the law as an indispensable condition of mercy. 
His closing injunction on the lawyer, ‘Go thou and do like- 
wise, is a further proof of the same thing. We know of 
none who do not admit that we must do as the good Samari- 
tan did in order to be saved. Not an intimation is given in 
this whole passage or its context, that less would do than full 
compliance with the holy rule. 


(3.) We request our readers to consider attentively such 
passages as declare, that we cannot serve God and Mammon 
(a)—that we must hate our nearest friends and forsake all 
that we have in order to be Christ’s disciples (6)—that we 
must sell all that we have in order to buy the field with the 
treasure hid in it, or to obtain the pearl of great price, (c}— 
that the violator of one commandment is guilty of all (d)— 
that the accepted Christian is free from sin, dead and buried to 
sin—that he is risen to righteousness, (e)—that to him who is in 
Christ Jesus old things are passed away and all things become 
new.(f) Let these passages be examined with their con- 
text, and it will be seen that they entirely harmonize with 
the numerous texts quoted from the Old Testament. 


On Mat. 5: 24, we quote from the Commentary of Calvin, 
one of the ablest and most spiritual of expositors, and on the 
whole, decidedly our own favorite. The extracts are instruc- 
tive, both as showing the force with which such passages 
strike pious minds, in theory opposed to their teachings, and 
as giving a specimen of the best shifts by which they try to 
dispose of their natural import. ‘Christ denies that it can 


(a) Mat. 6: 24: (b) Lu. 14, 26, 43; (o) Mat 13; 44, 45; (d) Ja. 2 
10; (e) Rom. 6: 2, 4,7, 18, 22; (f) 2 Cor. 5 
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be that any one should obey God and his flesh at the same 
time. * * Since God every where commends sincerity, 
while a double heart is abominable, all those are deceived who 
think he will be contented with half of their heart. All, in- 
deed, confess with the mouth, that God is not truly worshipped 
except with entire affection, but they deny it in reality, while 
they study to reconcile things contrary to each other. I will 
not cease, says the ambitious man, to serve God. although I 
apply a good part of my mind to the chase of honors. * * 
It is true, indeed, that believers themselves never are so en- 
tirely given to obedience to God, but that they are drawn 
from it by the vicious desires of the flesh. But because they 
groan under this miserable bondage, and are displeased with 
themselves, and do not serve the flesh otherwise than unwil- 
ling and reluctant (inviti et reluctantes)—they are not said to 
serve two masters, because their purposes and efforts are ap- 
proved by the Lord, just as if they rendered him an entire 
obedience. But here the hypocrisy of those persons is expo- 
sed, who flatter themselves in vices, as if they could conjoin 
light with darkness.’ We ask, where, in the whole compass 
of the Bible, are saints said to be thus distinguishable from sin- 
ners? Where are they said to sin ‘unwilling and reluctant’ 
—while none of the ungodly are reluctant about it? We 
know of no'texts which can under any pretence be cited to 
sustain such a view, except the contested passages in Rom. 
7th and Gal. 5th—with respect to the first of which we can- 
not but concur with Tholuck in the remark that‘ if the least 
attention is paid to the connection of this section of ch. 7th 
with that which precedes and that which follows, it is not 
possible to explain it of any other than a person standing un- 
der the law.’ More on this passage by and by. Of Gal. 
5: 17, we shall, in the sequel, have a word or two to say. If 
every man is a saint who sins reluctantly, Julius Cesar must 
have been a good saint, when, about to annihilate the liber- 
ties of his country, he reluctantly crossed the Rubicon; and 
Macbeth, when he reluctantly murdered his benefactor and 
king. With great reluctance did the last named villain drag 
himself to the deed of blood—with quite as much reluctance, 
according to the great poet, as David debauched his neigh- 
bor’s wife, and then murdered her generous husband. The 
plea of reluctance on any other ground than that on which 
a Macbeth might plead it, resembles a little too much the de- 
fence of an ingenious poltroon, that his heart was as bold as a 
lion’s, but his cowardly legs would run away. 
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President Edwards (on the Will, Pt. III, Sec. V,) remarks 
most justly, ‘ that itis a great mistake and gross absurdity, 
that men may sincerely choose and desire those spiritual du- 
ties of love, acceptance, choice, rejection, &c., consisting in 
the exercise of the will itself, in the disposition and inclina- 
tion of the heart, and yet not be able to perform or exert 
them. This is absurd, because it is absurd to suppose that a 
man should directly, properly and sincerely incline to have an 
inclination, which at the same time is contrary to his inclina- 
tion; for that is to suppose him not to be inclined to that 
_which he is inclined to. If a man, in the state and acts of 
his will and inclination, does properly and directly fall in 
with those duties, he therein performs them; for the duties 
themselves consist in that very thing; they consist in the 
state and acts of the will being so formed and directed. * * 
That which is called a desire and willingness for these in- 
ward duties in such as do not perform, has respect to those 
duties only indirectly and remotely, and is improperly repre- 
sented as a willingness for them.” 

The great Edwards is not always consistent with himself, 
nor are his professed disciples. Thus, they all insist that no 
one can be a good Christian who does not intend or aim at 
sinless perfection, or, as the Westminister Confession has it, 
‘ purpose and endeavor to walk with God in all the ways of 
his commandments,’ and yet they also insist that it is danger- 
ous error, if not heresy, to believe that any one ever really 
fully obeys God. All Christians have the will for it, but 
never do it. ‘Jf there be a full compliance of will, says Ed- 
wards, ‘the person has done his duty; and if other things do 
not prove to be connected with his volition, that is not owing to 
him? : 

(4.) The apostle Paul appears tous to teach very explictly, 
Rom. 8: 6—7, 13, the necessity of conformity to the law in 
order to exemption from death. ‘To be carnally minded is 
death; * * because the carnal mind is enmity against God 
for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So 
then they that are in the flesh [carnally minded] cannot please. 
God.’ ‘If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify [that is, put to death, not par- 
tially subdue, or half kill, according to the modern sense of 
the English word, mortify] the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live? Of how greata degree of sin is death the wages? Do 
the Scriptures any where teach us that there is any degree 
of it so small that it does not deserve, and will not receive 
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death as its wages, unless it is put away? It would appear 
that in the apostle’s view, we must be conformed to the law 
in order to please God. And how:shall He ‘ who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity, and who cannot look upon sin,’ 
be pleased with less than full conformity to it? 

(5.) The whole argument of Paul, in the 6th, 7th and 8th 
chapters of Romans, proceeds on the supposition that the 
entire subjugation of sin is indispensable to justification. In 
vain does a man hope that he may yield himself as a servant 
to sin, and escape condemnation, because he has taken refuge 
with Christ. Death (6: 16,21, 23; 7: 5,9, 11,13, 24; 8:2; 
6, 8, 13) is the inevitable result of sin, its wages, its fruit. 
Legal influences do not avail to rescue the sinner from the 
power of sin—they rather aggravate his bondage to it, and 
while sin remains, the sword of vengeance threatens the sin- 
ner’s life. Now how, according to the apostle, does he es- 
cape? By betaking himself to a Savior who will make a 
partial obedience answer? Or by flying to one who gives him 
the victory over sin itself? Nota syllable is dropped in these 
interesting chapters about a partial obedience to the law, 
a partial conquest of iniquity. The believer has no condem- 
nation hanging over him or inwardly harassing him, because 
he walks not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. The law 
of the Spirit of life [salvation] in Christ Jesus, has made him 
free from the law of sin, (and therefore of death,) which has 
warred in his members and brought him into captivity. God, 
by sending his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and as a 
sin-offering, has destroyed sin by a capital condemnation, that 
the former transgressor may inwardly fulfil the righteousness 
of the law. He is married (7: 4) tothe risen Son of God, so 
that he brings forth fruit, not to death, (7: 5,) but to God. 
His fruit is unto holiness, (6: 22,) and the end is everlasting 
life. While faith stands, tribulation, distress, persecution, 
famine, nakedness, peril, sword, death, life, angels, principali- 
ties, powers, things present and things to come, and every 
creature in the universe, may assault him with the utmost 
fury, and in all these things he more than conquers through 
him that loved him. While his eye is on Jesus, though he 
walk a tempestuous sea, threatened by all its roaring waves, 
it shall do no more than touch the soles of his feet. 

We are well aware of the interpretation of Rom. 7: 7—25 
still current among Calvinistic writers in England and Amer- 
ica. It is an interpretation, which, beginning with Augus- 
tine, spread, through his great influence, extensively in the 
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church, and gained still further vogue by the adoption and 
sanction of the reformers Calvin and Luther. But till Au- 
gustine broached it, so far as history informs us, the church 
knew nothing of it. By the whole early church, learned and 
unlearned, the passage was referred to the experience of a 
sinner under the law. Notwithstanding the venerable au- 
thority of the Reformers, and the high esteem in which they 
are held by evangelical men the world over, the whole body 
of pious German commentators, several of the most distin- 
guished in Scotland and England, and Professors Stuart and 
Robinson in America, have been compelled, by the apostle’s 
argument, in spite of theological bias, to return to the ancient 
interpretation. 

With the exception of the Methodist commentators, we 
see not how these learned men can be plausibly charged with 
adopting their views from theological prejudice, inasmuch as 
they all, so far as we know, held or hold the doctrine of the 
constant moral imperfection of Christians. Hence Professor 
Hodge of Princeton, in his able work on Romans, while he 
tenaciously cleaves to the current view among Calvinists, 
says: ‘There is nothing in this opinion which implies the 
denial or disregard of any of the fundamental principles of 
evangelical religion. But how strong must be the in- 
ternal evidence in favor of this view, when it has brought 
over the great body of the most able commentators in the 
world! ‘To ourselves it seems amazing that any man can re- 
sist the force of argument with which Prof. Stuart has assail- 
ed the modern view, and sustained that, which, before Augus- 
tine, was, for aught history informs us, the universal view of 
the church. We feel, we confess, an intense interest in the 
establishment of the true interpretation of this important 
passage; for we believe that the current false view has 
done more to hinder the saints and to flatter the hopes of hy- 
pocrites than any other single error that has ever prevailed 
among good men. 

(6.) We should like to make some observations on the 
declarations respecting himself of that apostle and Christian 
of whose experience and character the Scriptures tell us the 
most—the abundant and most humble confessions of past sin, 
and the entire absence of any word respecting present sin 
or sinful defect—his modest and yet full profession of con- 
secration to Christ, counting all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of his Lord, of faithfulness in. his 
ministry, and of his having exhibited so holy, righteous and 
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unblamable an example, that he had in his own life showed 
his converts all things, especially the very spirit of the all- 
comprehensive saying of the Lord Jesus, ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’ so that in the most opposite circum- 
stances and temptations, he, in the practical sense could do 
all things in Christ who strengthened him—having no need 
to tell his brethren to shun his faults, while they imitated his 
virtues. We must rather refer to the apostle’s solemn say- 
ing, 1 Cor. 7: 27,‘I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection; lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway.’ The impartiality of 
the Lord’s rule of judgment, the same apostle declares, 1 
Cor. 11: 32, where he gives the ground of the chastisements 
with which the Corinthians had been visited, ‘ When we are 
judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be 
condemned with the world.’ Had these chastisements failed 
to produce the desired effect, condemnation with the world 
would have been the inevitable doom of the offending Corin- 
thians. The apostle John, who, 1 Jn. 3: 20 tells us that ‘if 
our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things,’ told also the backslidden Laodiceans, 
though rebuked and chastened out of love, that only earnest 
repentance could save them from being spued out of Christ’s 
mouth. The Ephesians too, because they had left their tirst 
love, are threatened with the utter removal of their candle- 
stick. Repentance alone could avert the stroke. ‘ Verily I 
say unto you,’ said Christ to his emulous disciples, ‘except ye 
be converted, and become as little children—[not, ye will 
incur God’s paternal displeasure, but] ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’ The rule, as we understand it to be 
laid down in both Testaments, is the same, that ‘the Lord 
keepeth covenant and mercy with his servants that walk be- * 
fore him with all their hearts’—so that even Christians who 
enjoy the blessings of the new dispensation, which many 
kings and righteous men desired to enjoy, but did not enjoy 
them—are thus exhorted by Peter, | Peter, 1: 17, ‘Since ye 
call on him as your Father, who without respect of persons, 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear.” 

Dr. Beecher supposes that the new-born soul is not quali- 
fied for heaven; but that in order to its being qualified for 
it, its holy love must be progressively augmented through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. We see 
not how this doctrine agrees with those texts which require 
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us to be continually ready for the coming of Christ, and to be 
watching for his arrival. Such passages are among the most 
solemn and striking in the Bible, and their doctrine appears 
plainly to be, that Christ grants us no time for advancement 
to a state in which we shall be fitted for his coming, but 
holds us practically to the responsibility of being constantly 
ready to welcome his appearing and render up our account. 

On the above citations from the New Testament, we re- 
mark, that some of them are almost as explicit as words 
could make them, in favor of the doctrine we are advocating, 
while not one text of those whose language is less definite, 
contains a syllable that would lead to a less strict interpreta- 
tion. Nor can we recall a single passage in either division 
of the Scriptures, which treats of the question of what is 
acceptable, and what unacceptable to God, which hints that 
the Holy One will accept a divided heart, or a service stain- 
ed with sin. 

4. We now proceed to say, that in our opinion, whatever 
has been the speculative theory of the true church of Christ, 
its real, practical standard has been the same as that for 
which we contend in this article. 

We never, until recently, heard a discourse addressed to 
sinners, laying down the conditions of acceptance, which did 
not insist that a full surrender, an entire consecration must, 

“be made, that all other. confidences must be utterly abandon- 
‘ed, and Christ alone become the object of faith and trust. 
'The sermons addressed to backsliders were of exactly the 
same character, demanding that all idols should be put away, 
and that there should be a full return to the Lord. We re- 
cently asked an aged clergyman who sat before us while we 
were, in a sermon, making a similar statement, and whom we 
had not till then even seen, whether this was not the charac- 
ter of all the preaching he had ever heard, and his reply ac- 
corded with our own views. Another clergyman, nearly 
ninety years old, who remarkably retains the vigor of his 
mind, spontaneously told us that he had himself often insist- 
‘ed, in his ministry, as a]] other ministers did, on the same un- 
qualified obedience, and then, like as not, on the next Sab- 
bath, preached a discourse teaching, unwittingly, a totally in- 
‘consistent doctrine. ‘ 

We shall now present our readers with a number of quota- 
tions from evangelical divines, chiefly from the renowned 
and pious Pres. Edwards, showing that we make no rash 
assertion. Indeed, some of the language of Edwards is 
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stronger than we have thought it expedient to use. We do 
not pretend that Edwards and other evangelical divines are 
self-consistent. Like our aged friend above referred to, they 
have preached one thing at one time and another thing at 
another, and even palpable contradictions in the same ser- 
mon, and even in the same parapraph. But the spirit and 
soul of their faith we believe to be embodied in such passa- 
ges as the following, rather than in those of an opposite char- 
‘acter. 3 
We begin with Dr. Beecher speaking in the very extracts 
cited in the commencement of this article. We doubt not 
that if Dr. B. should publish unaltered the sermons which 
have been instrumental in converting sinners and reclaiming 
backsliders, they would furnish us with much more explicit 
statements. $ 
_ © Question 2, How can the help of Christ be obtained to secure our growth 
in grace? 

Answer. By renouncing all reliance on our own strength and merits, and re- 
lying entirely on the sufficiency and willingness of Christ to help us, sought by 
filial supplication and the diligent use of the appointed means of grace; striving, 
as the Puritan writers say, as if all depended on ourselves, and looking to Christ 
as if al] depended on him.’ 

What if the Doctor says that this is a faith and striving 
sinfully defective? Does God command us to do any thing 
more than ‘to strive as if all depended on ourselves and look 
to Christ as if all depended on him?) When aman does 
this, his conscience in its inner depths is at peace, though 
false theory may disturb the surface with shallow rufflings. 

We quote.a single passage from Baxter, whose writings 
are full enough of the sinfulness of the saints: | 
» €If you would be truly converted, be sure that you make an absolute resig- 
nation of yourselves and all that you have to God.’—Orme’s Life of Bazter} 
Vol: 2, p. 82. ) 

We translate a passage from Calvin, on Matt. 13: 44—46, 
which will show where the practical heart of the great and 
good reformer was, notwithstanding the contrary teachings 
which he wrote elsewhere. 


§ We now have the sum of both parables, that those are fit to apprehend the 
grace of the Gospel, who, postponing to it all other objects of desire,* apply 
their zealous efforts and their whole being to gaining possession of it. * * 
Still, it is asked, whether we must renounce all other good things that we may 
enjoy eternal life. I reply, briefly, that this is the simple sense of the words, that 
the Gospel is not regarded with just honor, unless with us it excels all the wealth, 
delight, honor and advantages of the world, and indeed, to that degree, that for 
the ‘sake of the spiritual good which it promises us, we contentedly neglect 
whatever things draw us away from it: for it behoves those who aspire to 


* Qui ad eam potiendam swa studia et se totos addicunt. sated bhyig LA 
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heaven to be freed from all hindrances. Therefore Christ exhorts his faithfal 
ones to nothing else than the surrender of those things which are adverse to 
piety. Meanwhile, he concedes that they may use and enjoy God’s temporal 
benefits, as if they did not use them.’ 


The excellent Doddridge gives the following as part of a 
_proper form for entering into covenant with the Lord:— | 


‘This day do I, with the utmost solemnity, surrender myself to Thee. I re- 
nounce all former lords that have had dominion over me; and I consecrate to 
Thee all that 1 am, and all that I have; the faculties of my mind, the members 
of my body, my worldly possessions, my time and my influence over others; to 
be all used entirely for thy glory, and resolutely employed in obedience to Thy 
commands, as long as Thou continuest me in life; with an ardent desire and 
humble resolution to be Thine through the endless ages of eternity; ever hoid- 
ing myself in an attentive posture to observe the first intimations of Thy will, 
and ready to spring forward with zeal and joy to the immediate execution of it. 

To thy direction also I resign myself, and all Iam and have, to be disposed 
of by thee in such a manner as thou shalt in thine infinite wisdom judge most 
subservient to the purposes of thy glory. Tothee I leave the management of all 
events, and say without reserve, not my will, but thine be done.’—Rise and 
Prog. ch. 17. 


We now proceed to our citations from Pres. Edwards, 
from whom we give more than from any other author because 
we find him to be more full and explicit on this subject than 
any other writer we have consulted, and because his author- 
ity and influence are greater among American Calvinists. 


‘If ever men come to have any true hope, they must take sin, which is the 
troubler, and all which belongs to it, even that which seems most dear and pre- 
cious, though it be as choice as Achan’s silver and wedge of gold, and utterly 
destroy them, and burn them with fire, to be sure to make an utter end of them, 
—as it were, bury them and raise over them a great heap of stones, to Jay a 
great weight upon then) to make sure of it that they shall never rise more. 
Yea, and thus they must serve all his sons and daughters. They must not save 
some of the accursed brood alive. All the fruits of sin must be destroyed. 
There must not be some dear sinful enjoyment, some pleasant child of sin spared; 
but all must be stoned and burned. 

Sin is slain in the godly after trouble and darkness, and before the renewing 
of comfort in these three ways: 

1, It is slain as to former degrees of it. All remains of corruption are not 
extirpated. Sin does not cease to be in the heart; but it ceases to be in such 
strength asithasbeen, * i 4 . ¥ a i ad ' 

3. It is totally and perfectly slain in his will and inclination. ‘There is that 
renewed opposition made against it, which implies a mortal inclination and de- 
sign against it. What the saint seeks, when he comes to himself after a time 
of great declension, is to be the death of sin, which has been so prevalent in 
him, and perfectly to extirpate it. He acts in what he does as a mortal enemy: 
and if he does not perfectly destroy it at one blow, it is not for want of inchina- 
tion, but for want of strength.’— Works, Vol. 8, pp. 77, 87. 


We find here a noticeable instance of those strange contra- 
dictions of which we have spoken; and yet how does the 
Christian heart of the erring theologian shine through his 
false philosophy! The sermon from which we take the pre- 
ceding extracts, was written before his Treatise on the Will. 
From this famous Treatise we select a short passage as the 
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best antidote to the mixture of false philosophy in the elo- 
quent extracts from the earlier sermon. 


‘If there be such a sincerity, and such a degree of it as there ought to be, and 
there be any thing further which the man is not able to perform, or which does 
not prove to be connected with his sincere desires and endeavors, the man ts 
wheliy excused and acquitted in the sight of God; his will shall surely be ac- 
cepted for his deed: and such wa sincere will and endeavor is all that in strictness 
is required of him by any command of God.’— Works, Vol. 2, pp. 171. 


Now in the case supposed in our previous citations, ‘sin was 
totally and perfectly slain in the will and inclination.’ This 
is, according to Edwards himself, all that any command of 
God requires. , 

_ The following passages from the work on the Affections, 
we present without note or comment. They will speak for 
themselves. They may all be found under the Twelfth Sign 
of Gracious Affections. 


‘They that are God’s true servants, do give up themselves to his service, and 
make it as it were their whole work, therein employing their whole hearts, and 
the chief of their strength; Phil. 3; 13—‘ This one thing I do.’ ” 


‘ What makes men partial in religion is, that they seek themselves, and not 
God, in their religion, not for its own excellent nature, but only to serve a turn. 
He that closes with religion only to serve a turn, will close with no more of it 
than he imagines serves that turn; but he that closes with religion for its own 
excellent and lovely nature, closes with all that has that nature: he that embra- 
ces religion for its own sake, embraces the whole of religion.’ 


‘The Holy Scriptures do abundantly place sincerity and soundness in religion, 
in making a full choice of God as our only Lord and portion, forsaking all for 
Him, and in a full determination of the will for God and Christ, on counting 
the cost; in our hearts closing and complying with the religion of Jesus Christ, 
with all that belongs to it, embracing it with all its difficulties; as it were hating 
our dearest earthly enjoyments, and even our own lives, for Christ; giving up 
ourselves, with all that we have, wholly and forever, unto Christ, without keep- 
ing back any thing, or making any reserve; or, in ene word, in the great duty 
of self-denial for Christ; or in denying, that is, as it were, disowning and re- 
nouncing ourselves for Him, making ourselves nothing that He may be all.’ 


‘Moses insisted that Israel’s God should be served and sacrificed to; Pharaoh 
was willing to consent to that; but would have it done without his parting with 
the people; Go sacrifice to your God in the land, says he, Ex. 8; 25. So, many 
sinners are for contriving to serve God, and enjoy their lusts too. Moses ob- 
jected against complying with Pharaoh’s proposal, that serving God and yet 
continuing in Egypt under their task-masters, did not agree together and were 
inconsistent one with another; (there is no serving’God, and continuing siaves 
to such enemies of God at the same time.) After this, Pharaoh consented to 
let the people go, provided they would not go far away: he was not willing to 
part with them finally, and therefore would have them within reach. So do 
many hypocrites with respect to their sins. Afterwards Pharaoh consented to 
let the men go, if they would leave the women and children, Ex. 10: 8—10. 
And then after that, when God’s hand was yet harder upon him, he consented 
that they should go, even women and children, as well as men, provided they 
would leave their cattle behind; but he was not willing to let them go, and all 
that they had, Ex. 10; 54. So it oftentimes is with sinners; they are willing 
to part with some of their sins, but not all; they are brought to part with the 
more gross acts of sin, but not to part with their lusts, in their lesser indulgen- 
ces of them. -Whereas we must part with all our sins, little and great; and all 
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that belongs to them, men, women, children, and cattle: they must all be let go;° 
with their young, and with their old, with their sons, and with their daughters, 
with their flocks, and with their herds, there must not be an hoof left behind; a8 
Moses told Pharaoh, with respect to to the children of Israel.’ 


-©Thus it is essential to Christianity that we repent of our sins, that we ty 
convinced of our sinfulness, and that ‘we are sensible we have justly exposed 
ourselves to God’s wrath, and that our hearts do renounce all sin, and that we . 
love Him above all, and are willing for his sake to forsake all, and that we do 
give up ourselves to be entirely and forever his, &c, Such things as these do 
as much belong to the essence of Christianity, as the belief of any of the doc- 
trines of the gospel: and therefore the profession of them does as much belong 
to a Christian profession.’ 


‘They should profess their faith in Jesus Christ, and that they embraee 
Christ, and rely upon Him as their Savior, with their whole hearts, and that 
they do joyfully entertain the gospel of Christ. Thus Philip, in order to bap- 
Tae the eunuch, required that he should profess that he believed with all his 
heart.’ 

‘For persons to profess those things wherein the essenee of Christianity lies, 
is the same thing as to profess that they experience those things. Thus for per- 
sons solemnly to profess, that, in a sense and full conviction of their own utter 
sinfulness, misery, and impotence, and totally undone state as in themselves, 
and their just desert of God’s utter rejection and eternal wrath, without mercy, 
and the utter insufficiency of their own righteousness, or any thing i in them, to 
satisfy divine justice, or reeommend them to God’s favor, they do only and en- 
tirely depend on the Lord Jesus Christ, and his satisfaction and righteousness; 
that they do with all their hearts believe the truth of the gospel of Christ; and 
that in a full conviction and sense of his sufficiency and perfect excellency as 
a Savior, as exhibited in the gospel, they do with their whole souls cleave to 
Him, and acquiesce in Him, as the refuge and rest of their souls, and fountain 
of their comfort; that they repent of their sins, and utterly renounce all sin, 
and give up themselves wholly to Christ, willingly subjecting themselves to 
Him as their King; that they give Him their hearts and their whole man: * 

4 * I say, for persons solemnly to profess_such 
fees as these, as in tis presence of God, is the same thing, as to profess that 
they are conscious of, or do experience such thing in their hearts.’ 


5. We shall now offer our readers a few quotations from 
Kani which are favorites with the saints, not merely as 
showing the sentiments of their authors, but as expressing 
the hearts of the people of God. | | 

‘Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.’ 


‘ Thee my new Master now I call, 
And consecrate to Thee my all.’ 


‘Creatures no more divide my choice, 
I bid them all depart.’ ; 


‘ Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
?Tis all that I can do.’ 


‘ Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer, 
Welcome to this heart of mine; 
Lord, I make a full surrender, 
Every power and thought be te 
Thine entirely, — 
Through eternal ages thine.’ 


‘Had I a thousand hearts to give, 
Lord, they should all be thine.’ 
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Is this the language of truth, or of fulsome flattery? Do 
the saints tell the Lord that they would give him a thousand 
hearts if they had them, and yet not give him the whole of 
the single heart they really have? We believe they tell him 
the simple truth, and that, therefore, they are not in sin 
when this is their natural language. We might, as every 
one knows, quote much more Christian, devotional poetry in 
the same strain; but we have quoted enough to show what is 
the breathing of the hearts of God’s saints in spite of pre- 
posterous theories. 

OBJECTIONS. 


I. We shall first consider the passages of scripture which 
are supposed to be against the doctrine defended in this arti- 
cle. The doctrine with which we are at present concerned 
is not that of the simplicity of moral actions, nor that of the 
constant sinlessness of such as have been converted, but sim- 
ply this, that nothing short of present entire conformity to 
the divine law is accepted of God. Now, we admit, that if it 
could be made out that the Scriptures represent the saints as 
constantly sinful, this would be fatal to our view, though then 
we should be at a'loss to interpret the numerous texts we 
have cited so as to make them harmonize with the texts ad- 
duced against us. But no texts proving or appearing to prove 
that converted persons sometimes sin or that they always 
continue to possess some degree of holiness, would lie at all 
against the views we defend in this article. 

We think that candid, impartial persons, after reading and 
pondering the multitude of seemingly decisive texts which we 
have cited, would conclude that it was beforehand improbable 
that passages should be found in the word of God declaring 
beyond the possibility of mistaking their meaning the contin- 
ual sinfulness of the saints. Such minds would naturally in- 
quire whether the laws of interpretation would not admit of a 
different explanation of such passages, especially as, at least 
at first view, it appears much more consonant with the char- 
acter of God that he should forgive only such as put away 
all their sin. 

(1.) In 1 Kings 8: 46, we find the passage,‘ If they sin 
against thec, (for there is no man that sinneth not,) and thou 
be angry with them and deliver them to the enemy,’ &c. 
This text cannot teach the perpetual sinfulness of the saints; 
for (v. 48,) the offenders are supposed to repent ‘ with all 


their heart and with all their soul’ of the very sin here spoken 
12 
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of. It is therefore ridiculous to quote such a text in support 
of that dogma. Besides, the conditional particle 7f at the be- 
ginning, shows that the sin is not spoken of as what would 
certainly take place, and favors the view of those who think 
that the parenthesis ought to be rendered, ‘ for there is no man 
who may not sin, a translation which the Hebrew equally ad- 
mits. And finally, the very terms of this passage itself in- 
contestably show, that while men continue in such sin as is 
here spoken of, God is angry with them, so that they are lia- 
ble to be delivered up to their enemies; and Solomon asks 
that they may be restored to the divine favor only if they re- 
turn to God from such sin “with all their heart and with all 
their soul.” How far does such a passage as this prove that 
the saints are ina state of acceptance even when polluted 
with present sin? bingy 

(2.) ‘ There is not a just man that liveth on the earth that 
doeth good and sinneth not.’ Ec. 7: 20.  Gesenius, in his 
Lexicon (p. 858, Prof. Robinson’s translation) explains ‘There 
is not a just man on the earth that doeth good and never sin- 
neth.” Thus understood, (and who can show that the inter- 
pretation is not sound?) the text is far distant from opposition 
to the doctrine of this article. | 

(5.) ‘I know itis so of a truth; but how should man be 
just with God? If he will contend with him, he cannot an- 
swer him one of a thousand.’—Job 9: 2,3. These are the 
words of Job, not speaking by inspiration, but expressing his 
opinion, as any pious man of the present day might do. | If 
therefore the words meant all that the objector supposes they 
do, they would possess no more authority than the words of 
Eliphaz the Temanite, or Zophar the Naamathite, or Bildad 
the Shuite, except as he was a better and wiser man than any 
of them; for he too could ‘darken counsel by words without 
knowledge.’ The sayings of each of these worthies are not 
seldom quoted as if they possessed divine authority, and even 
the sayings in the Bible of a less respectable personage, who 
shall be nameless. The doctrine of the Book of Job taken 
as a whole, is of divine authority, but the utterances of the 
different interlocutors, except God himself, are no more divine 
than the words of Luther, Calvin, Whitefield, or Wesley. 
Thus much in general on citations from Job. But the words 
cited say nothing at all on the question of constant sinfulness. 
They speak only of the numberless sins of which every man 
in the course of his life has been guilty, so that on the ground 
of law, which requires sinless perfection from the commence- 
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ment of moral agency, no man can be just with God. The 
words might be properly employed by a saint who had been 
a thousand years in heaven. | 
Ina similar manner we are to interpret Ps. 130: 3, ‘If 
thou Lord, shouldest mark iniquities,O Lord, who shall stand? 
But there is forgiveness in thee that thou mayest be feared.’ 
Who, uninfluenced by a theory in need of support, would re- 
sort to such a text as this? Nota syllable is dropped from 
which we could gatber that the Psalmist refers to present sin. 
Is it for present, and of course, unrepented sin, that there is 
forgiveness with the Lord? 

‘ May one be pardoned and retain the offence?’ 
~ Ps. 143: 2,‘ Enter not into judgment with thy servant; 
for in thy sight shall no man living be justified.” What 
word is here which tells us that the suppliant speaks of pre- 
sent sin? It is God’s way to grant mercy to those who 
‘confess and forsake their sins;’ does the Psalmist ask the 
Holy One to deal with him, as to part of his sin, on an oppo- 
site principle? 

(4.) ¢ But we are all as an unclean thing, and all our right- 
eousnesses are as filthy rags.’—Is. 64: 6. The prophet here 
speaks in the name of the backslidden Jews, who, as he says 
in the immediate context, ‘were all fading like a leaf, and 
whose iniquities, like the wind, had taken them away—from 
whom God had hidden his face, and whom he had consumed 
because of their iniquities.’. Does sucha passage as this prove 
that the saints are always more or less in sin? Yet in this 
sense it is often cited, and it is deemed orthodox for those 
who, like Enoch, walk with God, to say, ‘ All our righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags!’ Nothing can be plainer than it is 
that the prophet is speaking, not of those who enjoy God’s 
favor, but of such as suffer the most terrific judgments for 
their sins. On the other hand vs. 4, 5, speak of the manner 
in which God deals with those who obey Him according to 
his requirement. ‘For from the beginning men have not 
heard, nor given ear to, nor hath eye seen a god _ besides 
Thee, who doeth such things for those who trust in Him. 
Thou makest peace with him that rejoices to practice right- 
eousness, those that remember Thee in Thy ways.’—(Barnes 
on v. 4, Gesenius on v. 5.) Thus this text, instead of dis- 
proving the doctrine we advocate, appears, when taken with 
its context, decidedly to sustain it. 

(5.) ¢ And it [see vs. 36, 37,] shall be upon Aaron’s fore- 
head that Aaron may bear the iniquity of the holy things 
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which the children of Israel shall hallow in all their holy 
gifts.’ —Ex. 28: 28. The true meaning of this text may be 
more satisfactorily ascertained by comparing Nu. 18: 1; Lev. 
1031.7; rIsa,58: 6, 115 Sneed: 29; \Mebsi9: Qh, Petu. 2s 
24. We adopt the interpretation suggested by these refer- 
ences found in Bagster’s Bible. According to this, ¢ the in- 
iquity of the holy things,’ is not the iniquity practised in of- 
fering them, but the iniquity for which, by means of them, 
typical atonement was to be made. The priests and the vic- 
tims were both necessary to constitute a type of the Great 
High Priest and Sacrifice who makes real atonement for the 
people of God, and they were both therefore said ‘to bear 
the iniquity of the congregation of the Lord.’ ¢ The iniqui- 
ty of the sanctuary and the iniquity of the priesthood,—Nu. 
18: 1, may be likewise the iniquity for which the rites of the 
Sanctuary and the services of the priests made atonement. 
Other references in Bagster’s middle column indicate another 
interpretation, namely, that, as Aaron and his sons offered 
the holy things in behalf of the people, if they sinned in so 
sacred a service, with ‘ Holiness to the Lord’ written on their 
foreheads, they must bear their iniquity, that is, be visited 
with judgments for it, even if they repented. But while this 
explanation suits well Nu. 18: 1; Lev. 22: 9; Ex. 29: 43, 
and other similar passages, we think the other is much pre- 
ferable for Ex. 28: 38. But neither explation gives the least 
support to the doctrine of the constant sinfulness of the 
saints. The passage contains no intimation that sin is al- 
ways mixed with holy duties. When, therefore, persons pray 
‘Forgive us the iniquity of our holy things,’ meaning iniquity 
mixed even with the utterance of these very words, they 
pray thus without warrant from the word of God. 

(6.) ‘ Who can say, I have made my heart clean, I am pure 
from my sin?’—Proy. 20: 9. This text sounds as if it were 
much more in point than any other text which we have ever 
heard quoted. No one can intelligently deny that such 
interrogative sentences are often intended as a form to express 
a universal negative, including an appeal for the universal 
negative answer to the common sense and common candor 
of the reader. But that thisis not always the import of such 
questions is plain from an example in this very book, 31: 10, 
¢‘ Who can find a virtuous woman?’ The context renders it 
plain that the writer did not mean to intimate that there were 
no virtuous women, nor even that there were not many, but 
that they were scarce in comparison with the multitude of 
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women of a different character. In like manner the passage 
we are considering, may not mean that there are no persons 
in the world who have ‘cleansed their hearts and washed their 
hands in innocency,’ (Ps. 73: 13,) but only that such persons 
are comparatively rare—that ‘strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it. In other very emphatic ways the prophets set forth the 
fewness of the righteous, especially in times of declension. 
Thus Jeremiah, at a time when certainly a few righteous 
might have been found in Jerusalem, says, ‘Run ye to and 
fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know 
and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, 
if there be any that executeth judgment, that seeketh the 

truth; and I will pardon it.’ 

Another explanation may be suggested. There is a sense' 
in which none but God is good, and certainly the goodness 
of the saints, though it be sinless, is in this world but a frail, 
weak thing compared with what it will be ages hence. The 
hurt done by sin to the adjustments of the passions and ap- 
petites, the power of habit, and the associative and cognitive 
nature, must be great and must take long to heal. Fact 
shows how often good men are tempted and fall into sin-—the 
dangers which lodge in them and beset them are imminent. 
Itis not for them yet to sing the song of everlasting triumph, 
and, as if a final victory, certainly never to be followed by 
the least disaster, were achieved, to shout, ‘I have made my 
heart clean—I am pure from my sin!’ The Red Sea is cross- 
ed—Jordan is passed—the last Canaanite is slain—and Hi 
settled in eternal peace in the promised land. 

We have heard another explanation still, which supposes 
that the sacred writer refers to the obligations of God’s saints 
to’ grace—-to the fact that God is the great author of their 
purification and not they themselves. ‘ Who can say, J have 
made my heart clean, | am [therefore] pure from my sin? - 
Were the emphatic Jin the original, this explanation would 
have much to recommend it. We do not say that the absence 
of the emphatic pronoun is decisive against it; but to us it 
seems less probable than either of the preceding interpreta- 
tions. Any one of the three which we have given, 1s a 
the passage entirely consonant with our views. 

(7.) ‘If I justify myself my own mouth shall. condemn me; 
if I say, I am perfect, it shall also prove me perverse.’—Job 
9: 20. The observations made on a passage previously cited 
from Job, apply also here, that did the citation mean what 
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the objector supposes it does, it would contain no divine tes- 
timony to his doctrine. The words are Job’s and are entitled 
only to the weight of a wise and good man’s opinion uttered 
at the very dawn of revelation, and. therefore not nearly so 
likely to be sound as the opinion of an equally wise and good 
man of the present incomparably more enlightened age. But 
be this as it may, the passage before us can, we think, be sat- 
isfactorily shown to contain no such meaning as the objector’s 
cause demands. The current interpretation evinces an utter 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the established use of the word 
here rendered perfect. It is used Job 1: 1; 8: 20; 9: 20, 
21, 22; Ps. 37: 37; and Gen. 25: 27, in which last passage, 
as Gesenius in his lexicon remarks, it seems to designate the 
character of Jacob as contrasted with the wilder and more 
ferocious character of Esau. Jn all tne other texts it denotes 
substantially the same as the words upright, righteous, and is 
never used to denote a character to which a good man at 
peace with God might not lay claim. Thus the writer of the 
book, 1: 1, calls Job perfect; Bildad speaks of good men whom 
God will not cast away as perfect; and Job himself in the im- 
mediate context of our passage says of God, ‘ He destroys 
the perfect and the wicked,’ by which classes he plainly means 
simply the upright and the wicked. The Psalmist says, 
‘Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.’ Here plainly real living saints are men- 
tioned under the designation of perfect. Why such a word 
(and all its cognates) is so used, the objector might, perhaps, 
do well to ponder. What then does the passage mean? Mr. 
Barnes has, in our judgment, entirely missed its import both 
in his translation and commentary, excellent as his work in 
general is. Rosenmuller on the other hand in his Compen- 
dium has hit it exactly. Job represents that in a judicial con- 
test with God, the great and dreadful and infinitely wise One 
—frail man would have no chance. Should he please so to 
employ his infinite powers, he could confound him if his 
cause were ever so good, and turn every thing to his disad- 
vantage. In his awful presence he would not know his soul, 
he would despise his life. Therefore he would not answer 
him—-he would rather humbly make supplication to his Judge. 
In that imagined unequal contest, says Job, 


If I should be righteous, my own mouth would condemn me; 

If I should be perfect, it would make me perverse; 

If I should be perfect, I should not know my soul—I should look upon 
my life with contempt. 
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The citation in Rosenmuller from the celebrated Albert 
Schultens, is so striking, that we will venture a translation 
_of it. ‘Even if I were righteous, yet I should not recognize 
my soul, I should disapprove my life, that is, even if I were 
plainly sound and conscious to myself of no stain, yet that 
bright consciousness could not sustain me against the infinite 
splendor of divine exaltation and majesty, but, however well 
known to myself, I should be compelled to be ignorant of my 
own soul, and to disapprove, condemn, and despise a life 
passed in virtue and integrity.’ 

Did Job really mean that in the fancicd trial, his cause 
would be actually a bad one, and not merely made to appear 
bad by the infinite superiority of his imagined opponent, the 
uniform import of the word here rendered perfect, and that of 
its cognates, would compel us to conclude that here Job con- 
fesses that his three friends are in the right in their contro- 
versy, that he is indeed an arrant hypocrite, and that the af- 
flictions he suffers are the overwhelming divine testimony to 
his masked baseness. But neither with this, nor with any 
other interpretation than the one we have given from Rosen- 
muller and Schultens, can the words traslated in the English 
Bible, ‘If I justify myself, be made to agree. These words, 
by the laws of the Hebrew language, never can mean, Jf I 
pretend to be righteous, or If I try to make out that I am right- 
eous, but must mean, If I am really righteous, if I really have 
a good cause. Our English version, if the translators knew 
what they were about, must mean, ‘If I should really make 
out my case, my resistless opponent would turn even my ' 
‘good arguments against me.’ And since the words rendered 
‘If I say I am perfect,’ merely resume the same idea in pos- 
sibly somewhat stronger terms, they cannot be meant of pre- 
tended but must refer to real perfection, whatever may be 
the sense of the word translated perfect. 

(8.) ‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.’ This text is relied on as confi- 
dently by objectors as any text in the Bible; but, in our ap- 
prehension, for no solid reason, The meaning turns upon 
the signification of the word ‘sin,’ or rather the original word 
so translated. The principal significations given in Robin- 
son’s Lexicon of the New Testament are as follows: ‘1. Ab- 
erration from the truth, error. 2. Sin, that is, aberration 
from a prescribed law or rule of duty, either in general, or 
spoken of particularsins. 3. From the Hebrew, the imputa- 
tion or consequences of sin, the guilt and punishment of sin. 
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—* * So to have sin, that is, to be guilty and liable- to 
, punishment, Jn. 9: 41; 15: 22, 24; 1 Jn. 1:8; 1 Cor. 15% 
17,6 Ye are yet in your sins,’ that is, are still under the guilt 
and exposed to the punishment of your sins.’ So Bretsch- 
neider: ‘ To have sin, culpam habere, that is to be blamewor- 
thy or justly liable to punishment. This writer also refers to 
Jn. 1: 8. If the views of these masterly lexicographers are 
correct, 1 Jn 1: 8, has nothing to do with the question wheth- 
er the saints are perpetually in sin in the sense of moral pol 
lution. The passage means simply, If we say that we*have 
no blameworthiness fon account of sins no matter when com- 
mitted] needing atoning blood and pardoning mercy, we de- 
ceive ourselves and the truth is notin us. Thus the first part 
of the verse means the same with the first part of verse 10th 
while the concluding members have quite different imports: 
‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the 
truth is rfot in us. Not only so, but if we say if we have 
not sinned, we commit the awful crime of making God a liar, 
and his word is notin us.’ Even Calvin says on this text, 
‘By the name of sin not only depraved and vicious inclina+ 
tion is here denoted, but blameworthiness, [culpa] which tru- 
ly renders us guilty before God.’ The learned lexicograph- 
ers and critics before quoted, justly exclude from their defi- 
nition ‘depraved and vicious inclination,’ and confine the 
sense wholly to desert of punishment, guilt, which may exist 
and will exist, aside from mercy in Christ, in all the redeemed 
saints, sinless in heaven, to all eternity. ‘ 

‘¢ When Irise to worlds unknown, 

And behold Thee on Thy throne, 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.’? 

‘The context demands the interpretation we have given. 
In vs. 6, 7, the apostle says, ‘If we say that we have fellow- 
ship with Him, and walk in darkness, [that is, in sin,] we lie 
and do not the truth; but if we walk in the light as He is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, [that is, God 
and we have fellowship,] and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ The Jast clause relates, not 
to moral purification, but to the atoning blood which makes 
urification for the guilt of the soul—in other words, it refers 

to the justifying, and not the sanctifying eflicacy of the Sa- 
vior’s work. This is the view of Calvin. ‘¢ This,’ says he, 
¢js an illustrious passage, from which we learn, that the ex- 
piation obtained by the blood of Christ properly belongs to 
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us, when we cultivate righteousness with a right affection of 
heart.’ But. if we say that we have no sin, no sin in the 
sense of guilt, ill-desert, needing cleansing by that blood, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If, on the other 
hand, we confess the sins by which we have contracted this 
ill-desert, God is faithful and righteous to forgive them, and 
thus, by not imputing it, to cleanse us from all iniquity, The 
use of ‘sins, in v. 6, instead of ‘sin, proves that sin is used 
in v. 8 in the sense of ill-desert; for though we may commit 
a@ sin in one moment, we presume the objector will not con- 
tend that the apostle meant to teach that every man is self- 
deceived and destitute of the truth, who thinks that he is not 
every moment committing sins. The whole context appears 
to us, to treat, not of moral defilement and sanctification, but 
of guilt and forgiveness, and the conditions on which forgive- 
ness is exercised. The phrase, then, to Aave sin,in v. 8, 
refers, not to present moral defilement, but guilt, ill-desert, 
resulting from sin or sins, committed,—when, the phrase does 
not at all determine. 


(9.) ‘In many things we offend all’—Ja. 3: 2. It is no 
part of the object of this article to prove that Christians nev- 
er sin, nor to prove that they do not often sin. The text be- 
fore us will possess no force to support the objectors’ cause, 
till he points out in it some word signifying continually, all 
the time, or constantly, or till he proves that men may not be- 
come sinless, and then again fall intoiniquity. This last men- 
tioned notion he cannot establish, unless he proves that the 
first sin of Adam and the fallen angels, was owing to a germ 
in them of undeveloped depravity. Nor even then will 
his case be made out, till he shows that his particular in- 
stances fall under a universal law. 


(10.) ‘ Not as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect; but I follow after, if I may apprehend that 
for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, 
Icount not myself to have apprehended; but this one thing 
I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, 1 press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Je- 
sus.,—Phil. 3: 12—14. An erroneous translation of one 
word has alone occasioned this glorious passage to be cited to 
rate the dogma of constant moral imperfection in the saints. 

?rof. Robinson, in his Lexicon, p. 812, has corrected this 
mistake. wiieiplerpiciation is, ‘Not that I have already 
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completed my course, and arrived at the goal, soas to receive 
the prize.’ We will paraphrase slightly according to the 
true sense. ‘J donot act as if I had already received the 
prize, or had completed my course; but I follow after if that 
I may lay hold on that, in order that I might gain which, I 
have been laid hold on by Christ Jesus. Brethren, while I 
am in the race, I do not act as if Thad gained the crown; but 
this one thing I do, forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.’ Thus understood, the passage exhibits the 
apostle as an illustrious example of the full performance of 
all the duties of the Christian race-—one of which cannot be, 
to be all the time at the goal. But he who runs lawfully, 
will receive the prize whenever the great Judge shall be 
pleased to terminate the race. 

(11.) * Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh; for the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary the one to the 
other; so that ye cannot [more literally, in order that ye may 
not] do the things that ye would.—Gal. 5: 16, 17. It is 
characteristic of impenitent sinners, that they ‘fulfil the de- 
sires [margin, wills, that is, wouldings, thelemata,] of the flesh.’ 
But, in order that his people may not do this, God has placed 
his Spirit in them, to oppose and govern these desires. 
‘ Walk in the Spirit, says the apostle, and ye shall not fulfil 
them; for, for this very end God has given you the Holy 
Ghost.” But how strange Paul’s argument appears, if we 
suppose it to run thus: ‘Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh; for there is such a strugéle within 
you, between the flesh and the Spirit, that it is impossible for 
you to obey the Spiril’s monitions.’ To say the least, the 
first view presents a little greater encouragement to a soul 
that would be holy. Macknight, who in the main supports 
the current view, insisis, however, that the apostle cannot 
mean ‘so that you canatno time do the things that ye would; 
for ‘ how absurd,’ says he, * would it have been for the apos- 
tle to command the Galatians not to fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh, for this reason, that they could not at any time do the 
things which their reason and conscience inclined! This 
view of Macknight is not opposed to the argument we are 
presenting; but still, we think it quite evident that the ex-. 
planation first given is the true one. It is not new, but was 
adopted by Storr, one of the great bulwarks of the Gospel in 
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Germany, against Neology. (See Flatt, Vorlesungen ueber 
die Briefe an die Galater &c.) . 
~ (12.) ‘If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons; for what son is he whom the father chasteneth 
not?—Heb. 12: 7, and see the context. The argument of 
the objector is, that chastening implies sinfulness, and that 
therefore, the children of God are always in some degree of 
sin. But whatis the case when the pain of the discipline has 
passed away, and it has ‘ yielded the happy fruit of right- 
eousness? The saints are sometimes (if need be) in heavi- 
ness through manifold trials; but not always are they in 
heaviness with a discipline which chastises their present faults. 
We deny that chastening always implies present sin, though 
it may exert upon the soul a salutary disciplinary influence. 
David’s sin had been put away when he lost his child, and 
when Absalom was permitted to drive him from his throne, 
as a chastisement for his crimes in the matter of Uriah. It 
was so too, when the pestilence was sent to scourge him and 
his people. In fact, our own sufferings, as well as the wit- 
nessed sufferings of others, may confirm us in a virtue alrea- 
dy attained, and unmixed with sin. ‘It is plainly conceiva- 
ble, says Bishop Butler, ‘that creatures without blemish as 
they came out of the hands of God, may be in danger of go- 
ing wrong, and so may stand in necd of the security of vir- 
tuous habits, additional to the moral principles, wrought into 
their natures by him. * * And as they are naturally ca- 
pable of being raised and improved by discipline, it may be 
a thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed in cir- 
cumstances with an eye to it—in circumstances peculiarly 
fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline for their improve- 
ment in virtue. * * Upright creatures may want to be 
improved.’—Analogy, Part I, ch. 5. If these observations 
of the great Butler are true even of creatures who never 
have fallen, how much more are they true of beings, the ad- 
justments of whose mental and animal constitution have been 
disturbed by sin, even though that sin may exist no longer in 
their hearts! Prest. Edwards, speaking even of the angels, 
(Works, vol. 8, p. 524.) says, ‘ They had their hearts confirm- 
ed in obedience by habit and custom, having long persevered 
in perfect obedience, and having often overcome under trials 
which they had.’ | 

(13.) ‘Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ.—2 Peter, 3: 18. If this passage 
proves the constant sinfulness of Christians, it must mean, 
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‘Gradually leave off sin and gradually increase in holiness, 
till you become perfect, or sinless. But who cannot see that 
such a command would involve a license to sin in some de- 
gree? Our Lord Jesus Christ himself is said to have grown 
in favor [ grace] with God and man, which could not have 
been, unless his moral excellence had really advanced. But 
his progress, surely, was not from more to less sin, but froma 
lower toa higher sinless perfection. Prest. Edwards, in the 
Miscellaneous Observations in vol. 8 of his works, endeavors 
to show that all the developments of the divine character in 
providence and grace, will advance all the holy creatures of 
God in holiness and happiness. Speaking of the general 
conflagration, p. 584, he observes, ‘Such a wonderful and ter- 
rible display of the holiness and justice of God, will be a 
great means of further sanctifying all the elect universe, set- 
ting them ata vastly greater distance from sin against this 
holy God, and a means of vastly exalting the purity and 
sanctity of their minds.’ Those who fall in with these truly 
sublime words, will not think that the command, Grow in 
grace, implies the present sinfulness of those to whom it is 
addressed. . 

2. It is said that we might as well interpret such expres- 
sions as ‘following the Lord wholly, ‘ walking before Him 
with all the heart, or with a perfect heart, of the sinlessness 
of the whole life, as explain them as we have done, and that 
our argument, therefore, proves too much. But it is a plainly 
just rule of interpretation, that we are to depart, no farther 
from the natural, literal import of words than we are com- 
pelled to do. When we say, aman isa person of perfect 
veracity, facts might show that we did not mean to assert that 
he never swerved in the least from the truth; but strange 
would it seem to those who should find out that our meanin 
involved the idea, that in every word he uttered there was 
some mixture of lying. When we call aperson good natured, 
we do not mean that he is never irritated or petulant, but we 
do mean that good nature is his habitual character. In like 
manner, the above remarkable expressions naturally denote 
at least the habitual character of the persons spoken of, and, 
so understood, call for no dilution of their native strength. It 
would be strange indeed if they were used of men who in not 
a solitary act of their lives ever ‘followed the Lord wholly, 
or served Him ‘ with the whole heart.’ Strange would it be 
for God’s truth, to say of a man, that he ‘ turned to the Lord 
with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his might,’ 
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when not a single man since the fall ever for one moment did 
any such thing. . 

The passage in 2 Chron., chs. 15, 16, respecting King Asa, 
is instructive, as showing that the expressions under consid- 
eration, do indeed refer to the habitual character. It is said 
of this king, that ‘his heart was perfect all his days.’ But 
the seer Hanani rebukes him for his sin and folly in a certain 
transaction, and the faithful rebuke puts Asa into a rage. 
The angry monarch goes so far as to imprison the prophet, 
and at the same time oppresses some of the people, perhaps 
persons who applauded the courageous seer. Hanani em- 
ploys expressons in'his rebuke which imply that Asa had, in 
the transaction albuded to, fallen from his habitual perfection, 
‘The eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole 
earth, to show himself strong in behalf of those whose heart 
is perfect towards Him.’ These words plainly intimate, that 
Asa’s heart was not perfect, and threaten him with the with- 
drawal of the protection of that strong arm which had hith- 
erto defended him from mighty hosts of foes. 

3. We have heard the objection urged, that the strong 
language used of some of the ancient saints, refers, not to 
their whole character at the time spoken of, but to some par- 
ticular parts of their conduct, as their devotion to monotheism 
in opposition to idolatry. But it is to be noted, that the pas- 
sages speak not of external doings, but of the heart. We 
not only admit, but contend, that the religion of the heart, 
will, both inwardly and in its outward manifestations, be mod- 
ified by the’circumstances of the subject. But that a man 
should be perfect in some things and partial in others, we 
never can believe till the pregnant saying of the apostle 
James—Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend 
in one point, he is guilty of all—shall be blotted from the 
Bible. In whatever degree there is a heart for the practice 
of one virtue, there must be a heart for the practise of all. 
Even the heathen Aristotle held that all virtues must be pos- 
sessed by him who possesses one virtue; and this is the doc- 
trine of every theologian of whose writings we have any 
knowledge. Prof. Hodge of Princeton, does but express 
the common doctrine of philosophers and divines, when he 
says in his ‘ Way of Life,’ p. 303, ‘ The man who is renewed 
in the spirit of his mind after the image of God, is one who 
has that moral excellence which expresses itself, according to 
its different objects and occasions, in all the graces of the 
Spirit’ 
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conceiveably greater than that of the infant soul that worships 
with him in heaven. So, likewise, had Paul, after his long 
career of discipline amidst toils and trials, and a man of equal 
capacity, but only just born to God, been both transferred 
together to the spirit-world, the holiness of the apostle would 
have far surpassed that of his new-born brother. Were the 
Creator now to give being to an archangel equal in capacity 
to Gabriel, Gabriel in holiness must still be his superior, by 
reason of the confirming influence of countless ages of virtu- 
ous habits, and the superior extent, accuracy and familiarity 
of his knowledge. We are, our readers will perceive, only 
echoing the before-quoted sentiments of Bishop Butler and 
President Edwards. 

5. The consciousness of the most eminent saints, is said 
to be against this doctrine. ‘The consciousness of holy men, 
rightly interpreted, is good evidence, though we should be 
far from setting the alleged consciousness of any human_ be- 
ing against the manifest testimony of the Scriptures. But 
the citations from Edwards and from familiar hymns, will tell 
us what the consciousness of God’s accepted children is in 


_teality. The saints, according to Edwards, are ‘ conscious 


that they do only and entirely depend on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and his satisfaction and righteousness; that they do, 
with all their hearts, believe the Gospel of Christ; that they 
do with all their souls, cleave to him and acquiesce in him as 
the refuge and rest of their souls, and fountain of their com- 
fort; that they repent of their sins, entirely renounce all sin, 
and give up themselves wholly to Christ, willingly subjecting 
themselves to him as their king; that they give him their hearts 
and their whole man.’—( Works, V. p. 282.) The hymns tell 
us the saints profess ‘ thatif they had a thousand hearts, they 
would give them all to the Lord.’ We never met with a saint 
who appeared to be truly walking with God, and blessed 
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with the joy of his salvation, who would decline singing this 
beautiful couplet. Now, when men are conscious, truly con- 
scious of all this, their holy, humble lives attesting their sin- 
cerity, their philosophy may tell them that sin is mixed with 
it all; their theological system and confession of faith may 
persuade them that the law of God is so wonderfully high, 
that it is horrible presumption for them to think that they real- 
ly ever obey it fully; they may endeavor, with Edwards, for- 
mally to prove that the holiest saints have in them more sin 
than holiness; but the Bible and emancipated common sense 
will decide that their consciousness is not against the doctrine 
of this article. - 

6. Another objection is, that this doctrine leaves no room, 
on the part of accepted persons, for the confession of present 
sin. What is the Bible evidence that the saints in their ac- 
ceptable approaches to God, are expected to confess present 
sin, or that it was the custom of Bible saints todo so?) With 
a view to determine this question, we have examined the 
whole book of Psalms and the most remarkable penitential 
prayers in the other books of Scripture, and we have found 
no such confession. Tosay the least, they are few and far be- 
tween, while confessions of past sins and of ill-desert on ac- 
count of them, are as abundant as could be wished. Indeed, 
how could sin in the very act of prayer be confessed by per- 
sons who believed that ‘if they regarded iniquity in their 
heart the Lord would not hear them.’ They knew that they 
must put it fully away before they could reasonably expect 
an answer, instead of keeping enough of it in them ‘to damn 
a whole world,’ as the way of expressing it sometimes is. . 
_ 7. The dootrine of this article, it is alleged, necessarily 
leads to the conclusion, that the saints do not need the con- 
stant advocacy of Christ, and that the Scripture doctrine of 
remission of sins is false. This objection is partly contained 
in the extracts from Dr. Beecher, and partly in the following 
passage translated from Calvin’s comment on Lu. 1: 6—*In 
brief, Luke has embraced in these two words, [commandments 
and ordinances] the whole law. But, if in observing the law, 
Zacharias and Elizabeth were irreprehensible, they had no 
need of the grace of Christ; fora full observance of the law, 
confers life, and where there is no transgression of it, guilt 
also ceases. I reply that those praises with which the serv- 
ants of God are so splendidly adorned, are to be taken with 
some exception. For we ought to consider how God acts 
with them, namely, according to the covenant which he has 
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made with them, whose first head is gratuitous reconciliation, 
and the daily pardon by which He remits their sins. They 
are, therefore, reckoned. just and irreprehensible, since their 
whole life being a sort of exemplar of sanctity, testifies that 
they are devoted to righteousness, that the fear of God reigns 
in them. But since their pious zeal is far distant from per- 
fection, it cannot, without pardon, please God, Wherefore, 
the righteousness which is praised in them, depends on God’s 
gratuitous indulgence by which it takes place, that he does 
not impute what unrighteousness remains in them. It is ne- 
cessary thus to expound whatever is contained in the Scrip- 
tures respecting the righteousness of men, that it may not 
overset the remission of sins, on which it rests as a building 
on ils foundation.” When we read such passages as this, 
and the extract from Dr. Beecher, we feel strongly inclined 
to fall in with a saying we have met with somewhere, that it 
takes great men to put forth great nonsensé. For about 
what, pray, is the advocacy of Christ employed? About sin, 
of which men repent, or which they retain?, ‘ Hereby,’ says 
John, speaking of Christ as our Advocate, ‘do we know that 
we know Him, if we keep his commandments; he that saith, 
I know Him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him.’ And what sin is remitted? 
That which is ‘ broken off by righteousness’—or that which 
still remains in the heart? Or, does God forgive both kinds? 
Is it the Bible doctrine, that if a man will put away the great- 
er part of his sin, God will, for Christ’s sake, forgive him 
the whole? How, in principle, does this differ from the Ro- 
mish doctrine of indulgences, against which the great and ex- 
cellent Calvin was as unmerciful as even his heroic compeer, 
Luther? The Scriptures always conjoin repentance with re- 
mission; and what is repentance of sin but its abandonment? 
The remission can be no broader than the repentance. To 
suppose that Christ pardons unrepented iniquity, and covers 
it with his own spotless robe, is to make him the enemy of 
the law and the minister of sin. Would not the law have a 
right to complain if a totally impenitent soul were forgiven? 
Could the blood and righteousness of even the Son of God 
make such a procedure square with rectitude? But the least 
sin is hostility to the law; and were there a race of sinners 
in the universe none of whom were guilty of any more than 
the least iniquity possible, how could one of them be par- 
doned without repentance? But were they to remain impen- 
itent, they would, by the supposition, each cherish no more 
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sin than what false theory places in the bosom of the purest 
saint on earth. On what principle, then, could one be for- 
given, and the other be sent to hell forever? We believe 
that all would decide, that such a race of sinners“must be 
lost, if they failed to put away their sin, that is, to become 
sinless; for the supposition is, that their sin is the least possible. 
On the same principle we argue that there is no righteous ground 
to excuse mankind from completerepentance. The doctrine 
of Calvin and Beecher appears to us, to be fundamentally 
the same with the monstrous supralapsarian dogma of the 
justification of the elect from all eternity. 

8. Another objection, not absolutely distinct from the last 
mentioned, is, that this doctrine makes grace void, and intro- 
duces justification by law. We reply, that we fully believe 
in gratuitous justification by faith, and that our doctrine 
only requires that faitb, in order to justify, should not 
be alone; but, as the Westminster Confession speaks, 
‘ever be accompanied with all the saving graces, yielding 
obedience to the commands, trembling at the threatenings, 
and embracing the promises of God, for this life and that 
which is to come.’ Legal righteousness is unremitted obedi- 
ence to the law of God from the commencement of moral 
agency. Hence legal justification is justification on the 
ground of merit, a just claim on reward,—a justification to 
which no one who has ever sinned can have any title what- 
ever. On the other hand, as Paul tells us, Rom. 4: 6—8; 
David, Ps. 32, describes gracious justification, ‘ Blessed is he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Bless- 
ed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and im 
whose spirit there is no guile’—[remisness, slackness, sloth. | 
At no height of holiness to which he will ever attain on 
earth or in heaven, will the pardoned sinner ever forget, that 
for his past sins he deserves to be in hell, and that he stands 
by faith in the Lamb of God, that bore the sin of the world. 
Forever will the redeemed of Christ sing, 

‘Should my tears forever flow, 
Should my zeal no languor know, | 
This for sin could not atone; 
Thou must save, and Thou alone.’ 

9. The last objection which we shall at present consider, 
is, that the doctrine of this article does away the need of 
Christ’s continual spiritual aid. This objection, which is one 
of Dr. Beecher’s, proceeds on the supposition, that the sole 
ground of our dependence on Christ, is present sinfulness. 
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But this is not our view, nor is it the view of most evangeli- 
cal divines. The orthodox doctrine is. that all creatures are 
dependent on God for holiness, free agents though they be; 
and that the saints will be everlastingly kept holy in heaven, 
through the indwelling Spirit of Christ. To be consistent, 
Dr. Beecher must maintain, that when the saints get to 
heaven, they derive no more spiritual supplies in the way of 
aid from the Son of God. Thenceforward they are indepen- 
dent, or derive their aid from God out of Christ, whose spir- 
itual connection with them is sundered forever. But, accord- 
ing to our doctrine, it will be eternally true, that the saints 
will be holy through their oneness in the participation of the 
Spirit with the Son of God, he being the vine, and they the 
branches. And fit it is, that those who have sinned, should 
everlastingly stand accepted only in the Beloved, and in Him 
receive all the sanctifying ‘influences and joyous communica- 
tions by which they forever go onward and upward in holi- 
ness and bliss. 

Our article has grown on our hands to a greater length 
than we expected. We wished to remark on a number of 
additional topics—on the tendency of the doctrine we oppose, 
to discourage and sadden the hearts of the righteous whom 
God hath not made sad,—on its adaptedness to nourish the 
hopes of hypocrites,—on its tendency to lead sinners to re- 
turn to the Lord, like treacherous Judah, feignedly, and not 
with all the heart—and on some professed principles of ob- 
jectors, which necessarily involve the very doctrine they 
deny 

ri conclusion, we cannot think it arrogant to say, that 
those who venture to maintain, that the many passages of 
God’s word, which in so strong language demand the whole 
heart, in order to acceptance, are to be taken with qualifica- 
tions, are solemnly bound, either to point out those qualifica- 
tions in the Holy Scriptures, and not merely to refer us to 
the deductions of a doubtful human theology,—or to aban- 
don a position apparently so dangerous to souls, nor continue 
to proclaim a doctrine which mars the Gospel, and in princi- 
ple makes void the law. If the Bible can be shown to be 
against us, we trust that we shall bow with humble submis- 
sion to its authority, nor proceed further to darken counsel 
by words without knowledge. But while the Bible appears 
plainly to teach us these views, we dare not abandon them, — 
nor dare we cease proclaiming them, though all the Augus- 
tines, Luthers, Calvins, Westminster Assemblies, Theologi- 
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cal Seminaries, and learned Theologians in the universe were 
against us. ‘Let God be true, but every man a liar.’ But 
itis delightful to us, to think, that however in appearance 
divided on this great subject, the church of the living God 
are in heart and aim ‘perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment.’ May God hasten the day 
when the wood, hay and stubble which any of us may have 
unwittingly placed in the edifice of truth, may be burned 
away by the salutary fires of faithful, fraternal discussion, 
and naught be left in its strong and beautiful walls, but gold, 
silver, and precious stones.” 


5. Perseverance in faith and obedience or in consecration 
to God, is also an unalterable condition of justification or of 
pardon and acceptance with God. By this language in this 
connection, you will of course understand me to mean that 
perseverance in faith and obedience is a condition, not of 
present, but of final or ultimate acceptance and salvation. 


Those who hold that justification by imputed righteous- 
ness is a forensic proceeding, take a view of final or ulti- 
mate justification according with their view of the nature 
of the transaction. With them, faith is the condition of re- 
ceiving imputed righteousness and a judicial justification. 
The first act of faith, according to them, introduces the 
sinner into this relation and obtains for him a perpetual jus- 
tification. They maintain that after this first act of faith, it 
is impossible for the sinner to come into condemnation, but 
that he being once justified, is always thereafter justified 
whatever he may do; indeed that he is never justified upon 
condition that he ceases to sin; that Christ’s righteousness, 
and not bis own present obedience, is the condition of his 
justification, so that in fact his own present or future obedi- 
ence to the law of God, is in no case and in no sense a con- 
dition of his justitication present or ultimate. 

Now this is certainly another gospel from the one I am 
inculcating. It is not a difference merely upon some specu- 
lative or theoretic point. Itis a point fundamental to the 
gospel and to salvation if any one can be. Let-us therefore 
‘ see which of these is the true gospel. 

I object to this view of justification: 

1. Thatitis antinomianism. Observe: they hold that upon 
the first exercise of faith the soul enters into such a relation 
to Christ, that with respect to it the penalty of the Divine 
law is forever set aside, not only as it respects all past, but 
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also as it respects all future acts of disobedience; so that sin 
‘does not thereafter bring the soul under the condemning sen- 
tence of the law of God. But a precept without a penalty, 
is no law. Therefore if the penalty is in their case perma- 
nently set aside or repealed, this is and must be a virtual re- 
peal of the precept, for without a penalty it is-only counsel 
or advice, and no law. 

2. But again: it is impossible that this view of jantaeniap 
should be true; for God is not the author of the moral law. 
It did not originate in his arbitrary will, and he can not abro- 
gate it cither as to its precept or its penalty. He may for 
good and sufficient reasons dispense in certain cases with the 
execution of the penalty. But set it aside in such a sense 
that sin would not incur it, or that the soul that sins shall 
not be condemned by it, he can not. It is naturally impossi- 
ble! The Law is as unalterable and unrepealable both as to 
its precept and its penalty as the nature of God. It can not 
but be, in the very nature of things, that sin in any being, in 
any world, and at any time, will and must incur the penalty 
of the moral law. God may pardon as often as the soul 
sins, but to prevent real condemnation where there is sin, 1s 
not at the option of any being. 

>. But again: I object to the view of justification in ques- 
tion, that it is of course inconsistent with forgiveness or par- 
don. If justified by imputed righteousness, why pardon him 
whom the law accounts as already and perpetually and per- 
fectly righteous? Certainly it were absurd and impossible— 
for the law and the lawgiver to judicially justify a person on 
the ground of the perfect obedience of his substitute, and at 
the same time pardon him who is thus regarded as perfectly 
righteous. Especially must this be true of all sin committed 
subsequently to the first and justifying act of faith. If when 
once the soul has believed, it can no more come into condem- 
‘nation, it certainly can no more be forgiven. Forgiveness 
implies condemnation, and consists in setting aside the execu- 
tion of an incurred penalty. 

4. If the view of justification, I am opposing be true, it is 
altogether out of place for one who has once believed to ask 
for the pardon of sin. It is a downright insult to God and ° 
apostacy from Christ. It amounts according to their view of 
justification, to a denial of perpetual justification by imputed 
righteousness and to an acknowledgment of being con- 
demned. It must, therefore, imply a falling from grace to 
pray for pardon after the soul has once believed. 
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5. According to this view of justification, all the prayers 
offered by the saints for the pardon of sins committed after 
their first act of faith, not even excepting the Lord’s prayer, 
have all been wrong and impious, and have all been a vir- 
tual denial of a fundamental truth of the gospel. Shame on 
a theory from which such consequences irresistibly follow! 
The soul can net be pardoned unless it be condemned; for 
pardon is nothing else than setting aside the condemning 
sentence of the Divine law. 

6. But this view of justification is at war with the whole 
bible. This every where represents christians as condemned 
when they sin—teaches them to repent, confess, and pray 
for pardon—to betake themselves afresh to Christ as their 
only hope. The bible in almost every variety of manner 
represents perseverance in faith and obedience to the end as 
a condition of ultimate justification and final salvation. Let 
the following passages serve as examples of the manner in 
which the bible represents this subject: 

Ez. 18: 24. But when the righteous turneth away from his 
righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth according 
to all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, shall he 
live? All his righteousness that he hath done shall not be 
mentioned; in-his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his 
sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die. ; 

33: 13. When I shall say to the righteous, that he shall 
surely live; if he trust to his own righteousness, and commit 
iniquity, all his righteousness shall not be remembered; but 
for his iniquity that he hath committed, he shall die for it. 

Mat. 10: 22. And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake; but he that endureth to the end shall be saved. 

[Mat. 24: 13.] 

Jn. 15: 6. If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth asa 
branch, and is withered; and men gather ome and cast them 
into the fire, and they are burned. 

Rom 2: 8, Who will render to every man according to his 
deeds: 7. To them who by patient continuance in well-doing 
seek for glory, and honor, and immortality; eternal life. 

I Cor. 9: 27. But I keep under my body, and bring it in- 
to subjection; lest that by any means when I have preached 
to others, I myself should be a cast-away. 

10: 12. Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall. 

2 Cor. 6: 1. We then, as workers together with him, be- 
seech you also a ye receive not the grace of God in vain. 
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~ Col. 1: 23. If ye continue in the faith grounded and settled 
and be not moved away from the hope of the gospel, which 
ye have heard, and which was preached to every creature 
which is under heaven; whereof I Paul am made a minister. 

Heb. 3: 6. But Christ as a Son over his own house; whose 
house are we, if we hold fast the confidence, and the rejoicing 
of the hope firm unto the end. 12. Take heed, brethren, lest 
there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing 
from the living God. 13. But exhort one another daily, 
while it is called to-day; lest any of you’be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin. 14. For we are made partakers of 
Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast 
unto the end. 

4: 1. Let us therefore fear, lest a promise being left us of 
entering into his rest, any of you should seem to come short — 
of it. 11. Let us labor therefore to enter into that rest, lest 
any man fall after the same example of unbelief. 

2 Pet. 1: 10: Wherefore the rather, brethren, give dili- 
gence to make your calling and election sure; for if ye do 
these things, ye shall never fall. 

Rey. 2: 10. Fear none of those things which thou shalt 
suffer. Behold, the devil shall cast some of you into prison, 
that ye may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation ten days. 
Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. 11. He that bath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; He that overcometh, shall not be 
hurt of the second death. 17. He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches: To him that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and will 
give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth, saving he that receiveth it. 26. And 
he that overcometh, and keepeth my works unto the end, to 
him will I give power over the nations; 27. (And he shall 
rule them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a potter 
shall they be broken to shivers;) even as I received of my 
Father. 

21: 7. He that overcometh shall inherit all things; and I 
will be his God, and he shall be my son. 

Observe: I am not here calling in question the fact that all 
true saints do persevere in faith and obedience to the end; 
but am showing that such perseverance is a condition of 

salvation or of ultimate justification. The subject of the per- 
severance of the saints will come under consideration 1 in vee 
proper place. 
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7. The view of justification which I am opposing is con- 

tradicted by the consciousness of the saints. I think I may 
safely affirm that the saints in all time, are very conscious of 
condemnation when they fall into sin. This sense of con- 
demnation may not subject them to the same kind and degree 
of fear which they experienced before regeneration, because 
of the confidence they have that God will pardon their sin. 
Nevertheless, their remorse, shame, and consciousness of con- 
demnation, do in fact,if I am not much deceived, greatly ex- 
ceed, as a general thing, the remorse, shame, and sense of con- 
demnation, experienced by the impenitent. But if it be true’ 
that the first act of faith brings the soul into a state of per- 
petual justification so that it can not fall into condemnation 
thereafter, do what it will, the experience of the saints con- 
tradicts facts, or, more strictly, their consciousness of condem- 
nation is a delusion. They are not in fact condemned by 
the moral law as they conceive themselves to be. 
_ 8. Christ has taught the saints to pray for forgiveness, 
which implies that when they sin they are condemned. There 
can be no pardon except there be condemnation. Pardon, 
as has been said, consists in setting aside the execution of 
the penalty of law upon the sinner. If therefore the law 
and the lawgiver do not condemn him, it is absurd to pray for 
pardon. The fact, therefore, that inspired saints prayed re- 
’ peatedly for the pardon of sin committed subsequent to their 
regeneration; that Christ taught his disciples to pray for for- 
giveness; that it is natural to saints as their breath to pray 
for pardon when they have sinned; also that the bible ex- 
pressly asserts that if a righteous man forsake his righteous- 
hess and sin, his righteousness shall not be remembered 
but he shall be condemned for sin; and also that the hu- 
man intelligence affirms that this must be so; these facts 
render it plain that perseverance in faith and obedience must 
be a condition of final justification and of eternal life. 

9. If | understand the framers of the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith, they regarded justification as a state result- 
ing from the relation of an adopted child of God,which state 
is entered into by faith alone, and held that justification is 
not conditionated upon obedience for the time being, but that 
a person in this state may, (as they hold that allin this life in 
fact do,) sin daily, and even continually, yet without condemna- 
tion by the law, their sin bringing them only under his fatherly 
displeasure and subjecting them to the necessity of repen- 
tance as a condition of his fatherly favor, but not as a condi- 
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tion of pardon or of ultimate salvation. They seem to have 
regarded the child of God as no longer under moral govern- 
ment in sucha sense that sin was imputed to him, this having 
been imputed to Christ and Christ’s righteousness so literal- 
ly imputed to him that, do what he may after the first act of 
faith, he is accounted and treated in his person as wholly 
righteous, If this is not antinomianism, I know not what is; 
since they hold that all who once believe will certainly 
be saved, yet that their perseverance in holy obedience to the 
end is in no case a condition of final justification, but that 
this is conditionated upon the first act of faith alone. They 
support their positions with quotations from Scripture about 
as much in point as is common for them. When I read that 
Confession of Faith I am ashamed, not to say indignant at the 
loose and often ridiculous manfer in which its framers and 
abettors quote scripture in support of some of its nonsensi- 
cal positions. They often rely on proof-texts that in their 
meaning and spirit have not the remotest allusion to the point 
in support of which they are quoted. I have tried to under- 
stand the subject of justification as it is taught in the Bible 
without going into labored speculations or to theological tech- 
nicalities. If 1 have succeeded in understanding it, the fol- 
lowing is a succinct and a true account of the matter. Upon 
condition of the mediatorial death and work of Christ, the 
penitent and believing soul is freely pardoned and received 
to favor as if he had not sinned, while he remains penitent — 
and believing, subject however to condemnation and eternal 
death unless he holds fast the beginning of his confidence to 
‘the end of life. The doctrine of a literal imputation of Ad- 
-am’s sin to all his posterity, of the literal imputation of all 
the sins of the elect to Christ, and of his suffering for them _ 
‘the exact amount due to the transgressors, of the literal im- 
‘putation of Christ’s righteousness or obedience to the elect, 
and the consequent perpetual justification of all that are con- 
verted from the first exercise of faith, whatever their subse- 
quent life may be—I say that these dogmas are fabulous, and 
better befitting a romance than a system of theology. 

But it is said that the bible speaks of the righteousness of 
faith. ‘ What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which 
followed not after righteousness, have attained to righteous- 
ness, even the righteousness which is of faith.—Rom. 9: 30. 
‘And be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.—Phil. 3:9. 


= 
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These, and similar passages, are relied upon as_teach- 
ing the doctrine of an imputed righteousness; and such as 
these: ‘ The Lord our righteousness;’ ‘ Surely, shall one say, 
in the Lord have I righteousness andstrength.’ By the Lord 
our righteousness we may understand either that we are jus- 
tified, that is, that our sins are atoned for, and that we are 
pardoned and accepted by or on account of the Lord, that is, 
Jesus Christ; or we may understand that the Lord makes us 
righteous, that is, that he is our sanctification, working in us 
to will and to do of his good pleasure; or both, that is, he 
atones for our sins, brings us to repentance and faith, works 
sanctification or righteousness in us, and then pardons our 
past sins and accepts us. By the righteousness of faith, or 
of God by faith, I understand the method of making sinners 
holy, and of securing their, justification or acceptance by 
faith as opposed to mere works of law or self-righteousness. 
Dikaiosune, rendered righteousness, may be with equal propri- 
ety and often is rendcred justification. So undoubtedly it 
should be rendered in 1 Cor, 1: 30. ‘But of him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification and redemption.’ The meaning 
here doubtless is that he is the author and finisher of that 
scheme of redemption whereby we are justified by faith as 
opposed to justification by our own works. Christ our right- 
eousness is Christ the author or procurer of our justifi- 
cation. But this does not imply that he procures our justifi- 
cation by imputing his obedience tous. The doctrine of a 
literal imputation of Christ’s obedience or righteousness is 
supported by those who hold it, by such passages -as the fol- 
lowing: Rom. 4: 5—8. ‘* But to him that worketh not, but 
believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is coun- 
ted for righteousness. Even as David also describeth the 
blessedness of the man, unto whom God imputed righteous- 
ness without works, Saying, Blessed are they whose iniqui- 
ties are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.” But here jus- 
tification is represented only as consisting in forgiveness of 
sin or in pardon and acceptance, Again, 2 Cor. 5: 19, 21. 
“To wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation. For he hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.” Here again the 
apostle is teaching only his much-loved doctrine of justifica- 
14 
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tion by faith in the sense that for the sake of the death and 
mediatorial interference and work of Christ penitent believ- 
ers in Christ are forgiven and treated as if they were right- 
eous. 


IV. FounpDaTion OF THE JUSTIFICATION OF PENITENT BE- 
LIEVERS 1N Curist. That is, what is the ultimate ground or 
reason of their justification. 


1. It is not founded in Christ’s literally suffering the exact 
penalty of the law for them, and in this sense literally pur- 
chasing their justification and eternal salvation. ‘The Pres- 
byterian Confession of Faith affirms as follows: Chapter on 
Justification, Section 3—‘ Christ by his obedience and death 
did fully discharge the debt of all those that are thus justi- 
fied and did make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to his 
Father’s justice in their behalf. Yet, inasmuch as he was 
given by the Father for them, and his obedience and satisfac- 
tion accepted in their stead, and both freely, not for any 
thing in them, their justification is only of free grace, that 
both the exact justice and rich grace of God might be glori- 
fied in the justification of sinners.” What is to be under- 
stood here by exact justice and by a real, full satisfaction to 
his Father’s justice? I suppose all orthodox christians to hold 
that every sinner and every sin, strictly on the score of jus- 
tice, deserves eternal death or endless suffering. Did the 
framers of this confession hold that Christ bore the hteral 
penalty of the law for all the saints? or did they hold that by 
virtue of his nature and relations, his suffering, though in- 
definitely less in amount than was deserved by the transgres- 
sors, was a full equivalent to public justice, or governmentally 
considered, for the execution of the literal penalty upon the 
transgressors? If they meant this latter, 1 see no objection 
to it. Butif they meant the former, namely, that Christ suf- 
fered.in his own person the full amount strictly due to all the 
elect, I say, 

(1.) That it was naturally impossible. 

(2.) That his nature and relation to the government of 
God was such as to render it wholly unnecessary to the safe 
forgiveness of sin, that he should suffer precisely the same 
amount deserved by sinners. | 

(3.) That if, as their substitute, Christ suffered for them 
the full amount deserved by them, then justice has no claim 
upon them, since their debt is fully paid by the surety, and 
of course the principal is, in justice, discharged. 
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(4.) If he satisfied justice for them in the sense of literal- 
ly and exactly obeying for them, why should his suffering be im- 
puted to them as a condition of their salvation? Surely they 
could not need both the imputation of his perfect obedience 
to them so as to be accounted in law as perfectly righteous, 
and also the imputation of his sufferings to them, as if he 
had not obeyed for them. Is God unrighteous? Does he 
exact of the surety first, the literal and full payment of the 
debt, and secondly, perfect personal obedience for and in be- 
half of the sinner? Does he first exact full and perfect obe- 
dience and then the same amount of suffering as if there had 
been no obedience? And this, too, of his beloved Son? 

2. Our own works or obedience to the law or to the gos- 
pel, are not the ground or foundation of our justification. 
That is, neither our faith, nor repentance, nor love, nor life, 
nor any thing done by us or wrought in us, is the ground of 
our justification. These are conditions of our justification, 
but not the ground of it. We are justified upon condition 
of our faith, but not for our faith; upon condition of our re- 
pentance, love, obedience, perseverance to the end, but not 
for these things. These are the conditions, but not the rea- 
son, ground, or procuring cause of our justification. We 
can not be justified without them, neither are we or can we 
be justified by them. None of these things must be omitted 
on pain of eternal damnation. Nor must they be put in the 
place of Christ upon the same penalty. Faith is so much 
insisted on in the gospel as the sine qua non of our justifica- 
tion that some seem disposed or at least to be in danger of 
making faith the procuring cause, or of substituting faith in 
the place of Christ; of making faith instead of Christ the 
Saviour. 

3. Neither is the atonement of Christ the foundation of 
our justification. ‘This too is a condition and means of our 
justification, but not the foundation of it. 

4. Nor is any thing in the mediatorial work of Christ the 
foundation of our justification. The work and death and 
resurrection and advocacy of Christ are indispensable condi- 
tions, but not the fundamental reason of our justification. 

5. Nor is the work of the Holy Spirit in converting and 
sanctifying the soul the foundation of our justification. This 
is only a condition or means of bringing it about, but is not 
the fundamental reason. 

6. But the disinterested and infinite love of God, the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, is the true and only foundation 
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of the justification and salvation of sinners. God is love, 
that is, He is infinitely benevolent. All he does, or says, or 
suffers, permits or omits, is for one and the same ultimate 
reason, namely, to promote the highest good of universal 
being. 

7. Christ, the Second Person in the glorious Trinity is 
represented, in Scripture, as taking so prominent a part in 
-this work that the number of offices and relations which He 
sustains to God and man in it are truly wonderful. For ex- 
ample, He is represented as being: 1. King. 2. Judge. 3. 
Mediator. 4. Advocate. 5. Redeemer. 6. Surety. 7. 
Wisdom. 8. Righteousness. 9. Sanctification. 10. Re- 
demption. Il. Prophet. 12. Priest. 13. Passover or 
Lamb of God. 14. The bread and water of life. 15. True 
God and eternal life. 16. Ourlife. 17. Ourallinall. 18. 
As the repairer of the breach. 19. As dying for our sins. 
20. As rising for our justification. 21. As the resurrection 
and the life. 22. As bearing our griefs and carrying our 
sorrows. 23. As he by whose stripes we are healed. 24. 
As the head of his people. 25. As the bridegroom or hus- 
band of his church. 26. As the shepherd of his flock. 27. 
As the door by which they enter. 28. As the way to salva- 
tion. 29. As our salvation. 30. As the truth. 31. As be- 
ing made sin forus. 32. That we are made the righteous- 
ness of God in him. 33. That in him dwells all the fulness 
of the Godhead. 34. That in him all fulness dwells. 35. 
All power in heaven and earth are said to be given to him. 
36. He is said to be the true light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. 37. Christ in us the hope of 
Glory. 38. The true vine of which we are the branches. 
39. Our brother. 40. Wonderful. 41. Counsellor. 42. 
The mighty God. 43. The everlasting Father. 44, The 
Prince of peace. 45. The captain of salvation. 46. The 
captain of the Lord’s host. 

These are among the official relations of Christ to his 
people and to the great work of our justification. I shall 
have frequent occasion to consider Him in some of these re- 
lations as we proceed in this course of study. Indeed, the 
office, relations, and work of Christ, are among the most im- 
portant_topics of Christian theology. 

_ Christ is our Justification in the sense that He carries into 
“execution the whole scheme of redemption devised by the 
adorable Godhead. ‘To Him the Scripture every where di- 
rects the eyes of our faith and of our intelligence also. The 
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Holy Spirit is represented not as glorifying himself, but as 
speaking of Jesus, as taking of the things of Christ and 
showing them to his people, as glorifying Christ Jesus, as be- 
ing sent by Christ, as being the Spirit of Christ, as being 
Christ himself dwelling in the hearts of his people. But I 
must forbear at present. This subject of Christ’s relations 
needs elucidation in future lectures. 


REMARK. 


The relations of the Old School view of justification to 
their view of depravity is obvious. They hold, as we have 
seen, that the constitution in every faculty and part is sinful. 
Of course, personal, present holiness, in the sense of entire 
conformity to the law, can not with them be a condition of 
justification. They must have a justification while yet at 
least in some degree of sin. This must be brought about by im- 
puted righteousness. The intelligence revolts at a justifica- 
tion in sin. Soa scheme is devised to divert the eye of the 
law. and of the lawgiver from the sinner to his substitute who 
has perfectly obeyed the law. But in order to make out the 
possibility of his obedience being. imputed to them, it must 
be assumed that He owed no obedience for himself; than 
which a greater absurdity can not be conceived. C€onstitu- 
tional depravity or sinfulness being once assumed, physical 
regeneration, physical sanctification, physical Divine influ- 


ence, imputed righteousness, and justification while personally 


in the commission of sin, follow of course. Shame on a the- 
ology that is incumbered with such absurdities. 


> 


LECTURE LIV. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


In discussing this subject I will, 

I. GIvE SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT DISCUSSIONS THAT 
HAVE BEEN HAD UPON THIS QUESTION. 

IJ. Reminp you OF SOME POINTS THAT HAVE BEEN SET- 
TLED IN THIS COURSE OF STUDY. 

Il]. Derinr THE PRINCIPAL TERMS TO BE USED IN THIS 
DISCUSSION. . 
IV. Snow wHAT THE REAL QUESTION NOW AT ISSUE IS. 

V. THart ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION IS ATTAINABLE IN THIS 
LIFE. 

VI. Point ovr THE CONDITIONS OF THIS ATTAINMENT. 

Vil. ANSWER OBJECTIONS. 

VIII. ConciupE WITH REMARKS. 


J. J] am To GIVE SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT DISCUS- 
SIONS THAT HAVE BEEN HAD UPON THE SUBJECT OF ENTIRE 
SANCTIFICATION IN THIS LIFE. 


When lecturing and writing on polemic theology, it is im- 
portant and even indispensable that we should entertain just 
ideas of the views and arguments of our opponents. In en- 
tering upon the discussion of the question before us, it seems 
impossible to proceed in the discussion without noticing the 
recent discussions that have been had, and without giving 
you the substance of the principal things that have been said 
of late in opposition to our views. ‘This will prepare the 
way for a fuller and more intelligent examination of the ques- 
tion under consideration than could be otherwise had. I 
shall, therefore, make no apology for introducing in this place 
a brief history of the discussions alluded to, although they 
have sorecently appeared in print. 

About the year 1832 or 1833, the sect called Antinomian 
Perfectionists sprung up at about the same time, in several 
places in New York and New England. We have in their 
leading organ, The Perfectionist, published at New Haven, 
Ct., their articles of belief or their confession of faith, as it 
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professes to have been, carefully prepared and published by 
request. It is as follows: 


‘WHAT WE BELIEVE.’ 


‘1. We believe, that God is the only rightful interpreter of 
the Bible, and teacher of theological truth—hence, 

2. We believe, that no doctrine can become an article of 
true faith, which is not recognized by the believer as an im- 
mediate revelation to him from God—yet, 

3. We believe that God, ‘who worketh all in all, can and 
does teach his own truth, through his written word, and 
through the testimony of his sons—therefore, 

4. We believe it is proper, that we should state, as witnes- 
ses for God, the fundamental articles of our own faith. 

5. We believe, ‘ there is none good but one, that is God,’ 
that all the righteousness in the universe is God’s righteous- 
ness. 

6. We believe, that God’s righteousness may he revealed 
in his creatures, as a man’s spirit is revealed in the motions of 
his body. 

7. We believe, that ‘ the works of the flesh, [that is, human 
nature] are adultery, uncleanness, envyings, strife, and such 
like’ only. 

8. We believe, that all attempts to produce better results 
from human nature, by instruction and legal discipline, only 
increase the evil—inasmuch as they refine and flagane with- 
out removing it. 

9. We believe, that the Son of God was manifested in hu- 
man nature for the purpose of destroying, (not reforming,) 
the works of the flesh, and revealing the righteousness of 
God. 

10. We believe, that the righteousness of God was never 
revealed in human nature, till the birth of Jesus Christ. 

ll. We believe, that the object of all God’s dealings with 
the human race, before the birth of Christ, was, not to pro- 
mote the righteousness of the flesh, that is, self-righteousness, 
that is, the perfection of sin; but to prepare the way for the 
manifestation of his own righteousness through Jesus Christ 
—hence, 

12. We believe, that the mehtcoushens of the saints, under 
the law before Christ, was only ‘a shadow of good things to 
come, and not the very image of the things,’ bearing a rela- 
tion to the true righteousness of God, like that of a type to 
its anti-type. 
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13. We believe, that the servants of God under the law, 
by submission to the discipline of the dispensation in which 
they lived, were prepared for, and became heirs of the right- 
eousness of God, afterward revealed by Jesus Christ. 

14. We believe, that, ‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself,’—that the union of human and divine na- 
ture in him, made the righteousness of God accessible to all 
men, 

15. We believe, that Christ is properly called the second 
Adam, and as the human race in spirit is one body, that he 

became, by his incarnation, ‘the light that lighteth every 
man. 


16. We believe, that all who are apprized by the gospel of 
the fact, that the Son of God has come, are thereby called to 
choose whether they will hold the fallen or the risen Adam 
as their head. 

17. We believe, that faith alone receives, and unbelief 
rejects the blessings given to man by the second Adam—by 
faith men awake toa perception of the truth as it is in Christ 
—unbelief is the devil’s dream. 

18. We believe, that Christ, as he is in his resurrection and 
glory, is given to every member of the human race. 

19. We believe, that all the faith, righteousness, liberty 
_and glory of the risen Son of God, are given to every man. 

20. We believe, that Christ in his incarnation was ‘ made 
under the law, and that the Christian dispensation did not 
commence, in any sense, till he ascended up on high, 

21. We believe, that none are Christians, in any sense, 
till they receive Christ in his resurrection-—hence, 

22. We believe, that the disciples of Christ, during his 
personal ministry in the flesh, were not Christians. 

93. We believe, that Christ in the resurrection is free from 
sin, from the law, from all ordinances, and from death, hence 
all who are subject to any of these, are not properly called 
Christians, as not having attained the hope of their calling. 

24. We believe, that the history which the Bible contains 
of the church after Christ’s ascension, commonly called the 
primitive church, is a history rather of the datter-day glory of 
Judaism, than of the commencement of Christianity. 

25. We believe, that the apostles and primitive believers, 
so far as they were subject to sin, law and death, were Jews 
and not Christians. 

26. We believe, that Christ plainly and repeatedly prom- 
ised to his disciples, that he would come to them a second 
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time, and complete their salvation within the life-time of some 
of his immediate followers. 

97. We believe that the primitive church, living in the 
transition period from the first to the second coming of 
Christ, were more or less partakers of the resurrection, holi- 
ness, liberty, and glory of Christ according to their faith. 

98. We believe, that at the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
end of the Jewish dispensation, Christ came to believers the 
second time according to his promise. 

29. We believe, that, at the period of the second coming of 
Christ, Christianity, or the kingdom of heaven properly began. 

30. We believe, that this was the period of the full devel- 
opment of the New Covenant, (Heb. viii,) which secures to 
believers perfect and eternal salvation from sin, full’ freedom 
from written law and human instruction. 

31. We believe, that the whole body of Christ, that is the 
church, attained the perfect resurrection of the spiritual bo- 
dy at his second coming. 

32. We believe, that Antichrist, at the same period, at- 
tained the perfect resurrection of damnation. 

33. We believe, that this was the period of the commence- 
ment of the judgment, (crisis, see the Greck,) of this world. 

34. We believe, that after this period, the salvation given 
to all men in Jesus Christ, included nothing less than a per- 
fect and eternal salvation from sin, a perfect redemption from 
the law and legal instruction—a perfect resurrection of the 
spiritual body, and a standing on the plain of eternity be- 
yond the judgment.’ vane eck 

In the winter of 1836—7, I preached a course of lectures | 
to Christians in the church of which I was then pastor in the | 
city of New York, which were reported by the editor of the_ 
New York Evangelist and published in his paper. Soon af- 
ter they were published in that form, they were published in 
a volume, and went into extensive circulation both in Europe 
and America. Among these lectures were two on the sub- 
ject of christian perfection or entire sanctification, from Mat- 
thew 5: 48—‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.’ 

In the first of these lectures I endeavored to show, 

I. What perfection the text does not and what it does 
require, 

II. That this perfection is a duty. | 
Ill. That this perfection is attainable in this life. 

IV. I proceeded to answer objections, 
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Iregarded the perfection demanded by the text as consist- 
ing in entire obedience of heart and life to the law of God. 
And soI taught. I then proceeded to show that this state of 
obedience is attainable in this life. The remainder of this 
and the following lecture were occupied in answering objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the first discourse. These lectures 
were soon spread before thousands of readers. Whatever 
was thought of them, I heard not a word of objection to the 
doctrine from any quarter. If any was made, it did not, to 
my recollection, come to my knowledge. | 

In the year 1840, President Mahan published a small work: 
on the subject of christian perfection. Several pieces had 
previously been published by him and myself in the Oberlin, 
Evangelist upon the same subject. Prof. Cowles about the 
same time published a series of articles in the Oberlin Evan- 
gelist upon the subject of the holiness of christians in this 
life which were soon after their first appearance collected 
and published in asmall volume. Nearly at the same time I 
published a course of lectures in the same paper, which were 
soon also put into a volume by themselves. All three of us 


‘gave a definition of christian perfection or entire sanctifica- 


tion, amounting in substance to the same thing, making it to 
consist in entire consecration to God, and entire obedience to 
the law, and supported the attainability of this state in this 


life by substantially the same course of argument. We 


agreed in stating the adtainability of this state as the thing 
which we proposed to prove, and to the proof of which we 
shaped our whole course of argument. The attainability of 
this state we attempted to establish by many arguments, 
among which are the following: 

1. We argued the possibility of attaining this state from 


__the fact that God expressly commands it. 


| 


\ 


| isnaturally able fully to obey God. 


2. From the fact that man by virtue of his moral agency 


3- From the fact that provisions are made in the gospel for 
the entire sanctification of believers in this life. 

4, From the fact that we are commanded to pray in faith 
for the entire sanctification of believers in this life. 

5. From the fact that Christ and the apostles prayed for 
this, 

6. From the fact that the entire sanctification of believers 
in this life is expressly promised in Scripture. | 

Pres. Mahan and myself, especially, urged the attainability 
of this state, not only from the foregoing and many other 
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considerations, but also from the fact that this state has been 
attained, and instanced Paul the apostle as an example of 
this attainment. ; in 
Immediately upon the publication of the above named | 
works, the public journals opened a battery upon us, strange- | 
ly, and I must say, unaccountably confounding our views _ 
with those of the antinomian perfectionists. What analogy 
was discernible between our views as set forth in our writings 
and those of the antinomian perfectionists as expressed in 
their own formula of doctrine, as above given, I am utterly at 
aloss to understand. But it was insisted that we were of 
that school and denomination, notwithstanding the greatest 
pains-taking on our part to make the public acquainted with 
our views. Many honest ministers and laymen in this coun- 
try and in Europe were doubtless misled by the course pur- 
sued by the public press. Some of the leading religious 
journals refused to publish our articles, and kept their readers 
in ignorance of our real views. They gave to the public, of- 
tentimes, the grossest misrepresentations of our views, and 
refused to allow our replies a place in their columns. The 
result for sometime was a good deal of misapprehension and 
alarm on the part of many of the friends of Zion who had 
been among our warmest friends. Soon after the publication 
of Pres. Mahan’s work above alluded to, it was reviewed by 
Dr. Leonard Woods, of Andover Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Woods committed in his review four capital errors which laid 
his review open to a blow of annihilation, which was in due 
time leveled against it by Pres. Mahan. The President had 
defined what he intended by christian perfection or entire 
sanctification, and had also stated what he did not under- 
stand it as implying. He defined it to consist in a state of 
entire conformity of heart and life to the law of God, or in 
consecration of the whole being to God. He very expressly 
took issue upon the question of the attainability of this state 
in this life, and was at special pains to guard against the true 
point at issue being mistaken, and protested against any one’s 
making a false issue. Dr. Woods noticed this and his first 
error consisted in assuming that the real point at issue be- 
tween him and Pres. Mahan was just what he (Dr. Woods) 
chose to make it. Hence, secondly, Dr. Woods proceeded 
to take issue with the author he was reviewing, not upon the 
possibility of attaining the state in question in this life, which 
was the proposition stated and defended by his author, but 
upon the fact of this state having been attained in this life. 
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This was the Doctor’s second error. His third error consist- 
ed in the fact that having made a false issue, he replied to 
the arguments of his opponent as if they had been designed 
by him to establish, not the attainability, but the actual attain- 
ment of this state in this life. __ , 

He certainly had a right to controvert if he chose the fact 
of actual attainment, or to deny any other argument Pres. 
Mahan used to prove the attainability of this state. But he 
had no right, and it was utterly absurd and unjust, to make a 
false issue, to take issue upon the fact of attainment and rep- 
resent the President’s argument as adduced to sustain that 
position, when in fact it was framed in support of a totally 
different position; and this Dr. Woods knew full well. 

But the Doctor fell into a fourth error as fatal to his object 
as either of the preceding. He did not at all define his 
views of what constitutes christian perfection or entire sane- 
tification, nor did he notice his opponent’s definition. We 
are therefore left to the necessity of inferring what he under- 
stands by entire sanctification or christian perfection from his 
course of argument. bas 

From this we learn that he founded his argument against 
the fact of attainment, which was the point that he aimed to 
overthrow, upon a grossly false assumption in respect to the 
nature of christian perfection. The following are specimens 
of his course of reasoning: He denied that any Christian had 
ever attained toa state of entire sanctification in this life, be- 
cause the Bible requires Christians in all their earthly course 
to grow in grace. Now it will be seen at once that this ar- 
gument is good for nothing, unless it be assumed as a major 
premise that christian perfection or entire sanctification im- 
plies the impossibility of further progress in holiness. The 
argument in syllogistic form would stand thus: 

‘Christian perfection or entire sanctification implies the 
impossibility of further progress in holiness. ‘The bible re- 
quires all christians in all time to progress in holiness, which 
implies the possibility of their doing so. ‘Therefore no chris- 
tian is in this life entirely sanctified.’ 

The assumption of a grossly false major premise alone 
gives his argument the color of relevancy or plausibilty. 
But suppose any one should pursue the same course of argu- 
ment in respect to total depravity and insist that no sinner 
is ever totally depraved in this life because the bible repre- 
sents wicked men and seducers as waxing worse and worse; 
would Dr. Woods or those who agree with him acknowledge 
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the conclusiveness of such an argument? But if total de- 
pravity does not imply, as every one knows that it does not, 
the impossibility of further progress in sin, so neither for the 
same reason does entire or total sanctification imply the im- 
possibility of further progress in holiness. | 

But President Mahan had expressly excluded from his de- 
finition of christian perfection the idea of its implying a state 
in which no higher attainments in holiness were possible. 
He had insisted that the saints may not only always in this 
life grow in holiness, but that they must forever grow in grace 
or holiness as they grow in knowledge. How strange, then, 
that Dr. Woods should not only make a false issue, but also 
proceed to sustain his position by assuming as true what his 
author had expressly denied! There was not even the shad- 
ow of disagreement between him and his opponent, assuming 
as he did, that christian perfection implied the impossibility 
of further progress in holiness. President Mahan as much 
abhorred the idea of the actual or possible attainment of such 
a state in this or any other life, as the Doctor did himself. 
- The Doctor had no right to represent him as_ holding to 
Christian Perfection in any such sense as that he was contro- 
verting. Inthe face of President Mahan’s disavowal of such a 
sentiment, the Doctor shaped his argument to overthrow a 
position which the President never maintained. Having 
created his own issue, and supported it by his own assump- 
tion, he was pronounced by multitudes to have gained a com- 
plete victory. 

Again, Dr. Woods denied that christian perfection ever 
was or ever will be attained in this life, because the Bible 
represents christians in all time as engaged in the christian 
warfare. Here again we get at the Doctor’s view of chris- 
tian perfection, to wit, that it implies the cessation .of the 
christian warfare. But what is the christian warfare? 

The Doctor plainly assumes that it consists in warring 
with present sin. Yet he holds all sin to be voluntary. His 
assumption then that the christian warfare consists in a war- 
fare with present sin, represents the will as opposing its pre- 
sent choice. Choice warring with choice. But the christian 
warfare implies no such thing. It is a warfare or contest 
with temptation. No other warfare is possible in the nature 
of the case. Christ was a subject of it. He was tempted 
in all points as we are, yet without sin, While our circum- 
stances remain what they will always be in this world, we 
shall, be subject to temptation, of course, from the world, the 
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flesh, and Satan. But christian perfection is not at all im- 
compatible with the existence of this strife with temptation. 
This argument of the Doctor was based wholly like the pre- 
ceding upon the begging or assumption of a totally false ma~ 
jor premise. He made an issue between himself and Pres. 
Mahan, when there was none. The President no more held 
than he did that such a state ever was or will be attained in 
this life as implies the cessation of the christian warfare, pro- 
perly so called. Thus Dr. Woods set out without giving his 
readers any definition of christian perfection, and stumbled 
and blundered through his whole argument, totally misrep- 
resenting the argument of the author whom he reviewed, 
and sustaining several of his own positions by sheer assump- 
tions. 

The applause with which this review was received by the 
great mass of ministers and by many laymen, shows the deep 
darkness in which this whole question was and had been for 
a long time enveloped. We shall see in its proper place, 
that the erroneous view of nearly the whole church upon this 
subject was the legitimate result of a totally false philosophy ° 
of moral depravity. ‘The review of Dr..Woods was looked 
upon very extensively as a complete using up of President Ma- 
han’s book. It was soon published, by request, in a separate 
volume. But the President’s answer appeared in due time, 
and so far as I know, was universally regarded by those who 
candidly read it, as a complete refutation of Dr. Wood’s re- 
view. | 

The Doctor admitted in his review that entire sanctificatio 
was attainable in this life both on the ground of natural abil- 
ity, and also because the gospel has made suflicient provision 
for this attainment. But with his assumed definition of en- 
tire sanctification, he should not have admitted the possibility 
of such attainment. For surely it is not possible on the 
ground of natural ability to attain such a state either in this 
life or in any other, that no farther advances can be made. 
Nor has the gospel made provision to render such attainment 
possible in this life. Nor is it possible, either on the ground 
of natural ability or through the provisions of grace, to attain 
a state in this life in which the warfare with temptation will 
cease. It is difficult to conceive how Dr. Woods with his 
ideal of entire sanctification could admit the possibility of 
attaining this state in this life. Certainly there was no con- 
sistency in making both the assumption and the admission. 
If he assumed the one he should have denied the other. 
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That is, if in his view entire sanctification implied a state in 
which there could be no farther advances in holiness, or in 
which there could be no farther war with temptation, he 
should have denied the possibility of the attainment in this 
life at least. 

Nearly at the same time with the review of Dr. Woods, 
just named, the presbytery of Troy, New York, by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, issued a review of our 
views, and, as I suppose, intended especially as a reply to my 
work already alluded to. 

The letter or review of the presbytery was published in 
the New York Evangelist, and I believe in most of the lead- 
ing public journals of the day. I replied, but my reply was 
not admitted into the columns of the journals that published 
the review. This fact seems to demand that both the letter 
of the presbytery and my reply should have a place in this 
account of the discussion. I therefore here give them to you 
entire. 


ee 


Action of the Troy Presbytery. 
STATEMENT OF DOCTRINE. 


“In the progress of human investigation, it not unfrequent- 
ly happens, that truth and error are so connected, that the 
work of distinction becomes as indispensable as that of refu- 
tation. In this form, error is always the most dangerous, not 
only because it is the least likely to be perceived, but be- 
cause from its relation, it is liable to share in that confidence 
which the mind is accustomed to assign to admitted truth. 
In this form, also, it is often, relatively to our perceptions, the 
same as truth; but the moment this unnatural union of re- 
pellent elements is sundered, both assume their distinctive 
and peculiar marks. 

These prefatory thoughts find an ample illustration in the 
present state of opinion, in some sections of the church, rel- 
ative to the doctrine of ‘Christian Perfection.” That all the 
sentiments of this.system are false, it would be difficult to 
show; and as difficult to show their entire truth. The sys- 
tem is a subtle combination of truth and error. Any partial 
prevalence that it may have had, is easily explained on this 
principle. Where the truth is made most prominent, the 
whole assumes an imposing aspect; but an inversion of this 
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error will as signally mark its defects. . Tie work, therefore, 
of exposing the one, without injury to the other, ‘becomes a 
duty with every devout and honest inquirer. This is what. 
your commitee purpose to undertake; and for this purpose it 
will be suflicient to answer the two following questions: 

1. What is the controverted point in this system? 

2. What is truth in relation to that point? 

Let us take up these questions in the above order. ) 

I. In the first place, What is the controverted point— 
what is the real issue? 

That there is some issue, admits of no doubt. What is it? 
It is not, whether by the requirement of the moral law, or 
the injunction of the gospel, men are commanded to be per- 
‘fectly holy; not whether men are under obligations to be 
thus holy; not whether, as moral agents, such a state is to 
them a possible state; not whether the gospel system is com- 
petent to secure actual perfection in holiness, if its entire re- 
sources be applied; not whether it is the duty and privilege 
of the church, to rise much higher in holy living, than it has. 
evér yet done in our world. To join issue on any or all of 
these points, is to make a false issue; it is to have the ap- 
pearance of a question without its Reality Some or all of 
these points, form a part of the scheme of ‘Christian Perfec- 
tion;’ but certainly they do not invest it with any peculiar 
character, for they involve no new sentiment differing from 
the ground taken by the great body of orthodox Christians 
in every age. It cannot be supposed that their advocacy has 
led to the various and fearful solicitudes of learned and pious 
men in regard to the truth and tendency of this system. It 
must therefore be fraught with some other element. What 
is that element? The assertion that Christian men do attain 
in some cases during the present life, to a state of perfect 
holiness, excluding sin in every form, and that for an indefi- 
nite period they remain in this state. This position requires 
a moment’s analysis, that it may neither suffer nor gain by 
an ambiguous use of terms. 

1. A state of perfect holiness is the general thing aflirmed 
under several relations—such holiness, as leaves not a soli- 
tary point of the divine requirements, either in kind or de- 
gree, that is not absolutely and completely met, by the sub- 
ject of this predicate—such holiness as involves entire con- 
formity to God’s law, and excludes all sin. Any thing short 
of this, is not perfect holiness, even at the time when its pos- 
session is alledged; such a state would be one of imperfect 
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or incomplete sanctification. In establishing the reality, of 
this assumed attainment, it is not allowable to abate or de- 
crease the purity and rigor of the divine law—this would at 
once change the nature of both categories involved in this 
question, that is, sin and holiness. We must take the law as 
it is, and use it as the infallible standard of measurement. 

2. This affirmation of a fact is made under several rela- 
tions. The first is one of speciality, that is, that some Chris- 
tians have reached this state. Itis not contended that it is 
the state of all Christians, and by consequence, that none 
are Christians but those who are perfectly sanctified. The 
second involves two relations of time, that is, that this at- 
tainment has been made in the present life, and that it has 
remained the permanent state for a period more or less indef- 
inite—a day, a week, a month, a year, or years. It is not de- 
nied that it is a state in which defection is possible; hence a 
Christian in this state may relapse into one of imperfect 
sanctification. Such a phenomenon would be apostacy from 
perfect to imperfect holiness, and might be succeeded by a 
return to the former state. These relapses and restorations 
may be of an indefinite number, for they admit of no neces- 
sary limitation but the life of the individuals. They are not 
however to be confounded with that theory of moral actions, 
which regards each as wholly good or wholly bad, for they 
contemplate a longer period of time than is assigned to the 
production of any given moral act. 

Such is the real question at issue—such is the import of 
‘Christian Perfection,’ so far as it has any peculiarity. This 
is the question to be decided; to argue any other, is to lose 
sight of the real one—it is to meet an opponent where there 
is no debate, but entire agreement. 

II. In the second place it is proposed to inquire—What 
is truth in relation to this point? 

It is obvious that the burden of proof lies with him who 
affirms the truth of this sentiment. He must moreover direct 
his proof to the very thing aflirmed, and not to something 
else. It is easy to carry a question by stating one proposition 
and proving another. If the proposition in debate be estab- 
lished, the discussion is at an end—the doctrine of christian 
perfection must be acknowledged. 

I. It may be well, therefore, in the first place, to insist on 
our logical rights, and inquire—has the proposition yet been 
proved? This question involves a variety of subordinate 
ones, a brief allusion to which is all that can be made. 
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(a.) It has sometimes been urged, that because perfection 
in holiness is attainable in this life, therefore it is actually 
attained. How much validity this argument possesses, we 
shall be able to judge, if we state it in a syllogistic form. It 
would be thus: Whatever is attainable in this life, is actually 
attained in this life; a state of perfect holiness is attainable 
in this life; therefore it is actually attained in this life. It 
must be confessed that this syllogism has the attribute of 
logical conclusiveness, but ere we grant the truth of the in- 
ference, it may be well to decide the truth of the premises. | 
Is the first or major premise true? If so, then every sinner 
who hears the gospel, must attain to actual salvation; then 
not some, but all believers must be perfectly sanctified in the 
present life: then every man actually reaches in the present 
life, the highest possible intellectual and moral good of his 
being. It must be palpable to every discriminating mind, 
that this reason takes for granted a false premise; and al- 
though conformable to the rules of logic, it is liable to prove 
an untruth; it confounds the broad distinction between what 
is merely possible and what is actual. 

(b.) Again, it is urged in defence of this system, that the 
gospel contains adequate provisions for the perfect sanctifica- 
tion of believers in this life, and therefore some believers are 
thus sanctified. The logical formula will place this reason- 
ing in its true light. It would stand thus: Whatever is possi- 
ble by the provisions of the gospel in this life, will take 
place in this life; the perfect sanctification of some believers 
in this life is possible by these provisions; therefore it will 
take place in this life. This is a most extraordinary method 
of reasoning. With some slight changes, it will prove what 
even the advocate of Perfection will be slow to admit. In 
the second or minor proposition, substitute the word ‘all’ for 
‘some,’ and then it proves that all believers are perfectly 
sanctified in this life. Again, in place of some or all believers, 
insert the words all men, then it proves that all are perfectly 
sanctified in this life. There must therefore be some radical 
difficulty in the first or major proposition. What is that diffi- 
culty? It lies in a limitation which is not expressed, but 
which, the moment it is seen, overturns the whole argument. 
The provisions of the gospel are sufficient for perfect sancti- 
fication at any time and place, if they be fully applied, and 
not otherwise. heir partial or full application contemplates 
the action of a rational and voluntary agent. Hence, while 
competent, they may fail of this effect, owing to the non-ap- 
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plication; and not to any fault in the provisions themselves. 
Before, therefore, this argument is entitled to the least weight, 
it must be proved that some believers, or all, fully appropri- 
ate these provisions in the present life. This being done, 
then allis clear. This has never yet been done; but it has 
been lately assumed, as if it were an undisputed truth. The 
main argument of President Mahan on Perfection is embar- 
rassed with this very fallacy. 

(c.) Again, in support of this scheme, much use has been 
made of the commands, promises and prayers recorded in the 
Bible. . 

In relation to the commands, it will be sufficient to say 
that although the Bible does command a state of perfect 
holiness in this life, it does not follow that the command is in 
any instance fully obeyed on earth. Before we can arrive 
at this conclusion, we must adopt the following principle; 
that is, that whatever is commanded in the Bible is actually 
performed by the subjects of that command. This would 
exclude the existence of all sin from the world; it would 
prove all men to be holy, without a single exception; it would 
establish the perfect sanctification not of some, but of all 
believers. It is certainly a most formidable engine of dem- 
onstration, too potent for an ordinary hand to wield. 

So also the argument based on the promises of God in- 
volves fallacies of reasoning not less apparent. It is a glori- 
ous truth that God has promised to all believers a final victo- 
ry over sin, which undoubtedly will be accomplished at some 
period of their history. But does it follow then, because 
believers are to be perfectly sanctified at some time and 
somewhere, the present life will be the time and place of 
this perfect sanctification? Let a promise be adduced, if it 
can be, that fixes the period of this event to the present life. 
The divine promises, like the provisions of the gospel, are 
conditioned as to the degree of their results, by appropria- 
tive acts on the part of the believer. Hence the fallacy of 
the argument is apparent, in that it takes for granted that 
some believers in the present life do fully comply with all the 
conditions contemplated in the promises themselves. With- 
out this assumption, it proves nothing. Besides, it is not to 
be forgotten that the promises are general, addressed alike 
to all believers; and hence the rules of reasoning by which 
they are made to prove the perfect sanctification of some 
Christians in the present life, equally prove that of all in 
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every period of time, past, present and future. The argu- 
ment from promises has no relation to, or limitation by, any 
specific time. But two alternatives seem to be possible; 
either the reasoning must be abandoned as not valid, or we 
must admit that every regenerated man is sinless, and that 
too from the moment of his conversion. 

Similar defects characterize the arguments drawn from the 
prayers which the Bible records, as well as those which it 
authorizes Christians to make. It is true that Christ prayed 
for his disciples in language the most elevated— Sanctify 
them through thy truth.” The same may be said of the 
great apostle when he prayed—‘And the very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly.’ Weare directed to pray that God’s 
‘will may be done on earth as in heaven; and in general au- 
thorized to pray for a perfect victory over all sin at every 
time. These are the facts;—now what is the inference? 
The advocate of perfection responds—that some believers are 
perfectly sanctified in the present life. ‘These and kindred 
facts we offer, to prove this conclusion. Is there then be- 
tween the two a certain connection? If we admit the one, 
must we logically admit the other? Facts speak a very dif- 
ferent language. Were those included in the prayer of 
Christ thus sanctified, and that from the moment of its utter- 
ance? Was the same true of all the Christians of Thessa- 
lonica? Has the will of God yet been done on earth as per- 
fectly as in Heaven? Has every believer who has hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness attained to sinless perfection 
in this life? Did not Paul most fervently pray for the salva- 
tion of Israel, and have not thousands of Jews died since, in 
their sins? Did he not pray that the thorn in his flesh might 
be removed? and was it removed? The grand mistake in 
this reasoning is, that it fixes what the nature and terms of 
prayer do not fix; that is, the time when and the place 
where the sought blessing shall be obtained. Applied as 
evidence to any believer who claims to be wholly sanctified, 
it would prove his sanctification an hour, a week, month, or 
year, before he was thus sanctified, as really as at the mo- 
ment in which he professed to have made this high attain- 
ment. Contemplated in its most general form, it would 
prove that every thing which is a proper object of prayer, 
and which will be obtained in some state of being, will actu- 
ally be obtained in the present life. There is a vast abyss 
between the facts and conclusion, which the utmost ingenuity 
is unable to remove. 
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(d.) Finally, on this branch of the argument, a variety of 

proof-texts has been summoned to the service of this system. 
A critical examination of all these, is inconsistent with the 
limits of the present. statement. It will be sufficient to ad- 
vert to the false principles of interpretation to which they 
have been subjected. These are three in number: 
_ (1.). The first consists in a misapplication of passages; as 
when Paul says, ‘I take you to record this day, that I am 
free from the blood of all men’—or when Zacharias and 
Elizabeth are spoken of as ‘walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances blameless.’ 

(2.) The second consists in regarding certain terms as 
proofs of .perfection in holiness, which are merely distinctive 
of Christian character, as contrasted with the state of the 
unregenerate. ‘These are such words as ‘holy, saints, sanc- 
tified, blameless, just, righteous, perfect, entire, &c. That 
these and kindred terms are designed to be characteristic, 
and not descriptive of the degrees of holiness, is proved by 
the fact that they are indiscriminately appropriated to all 
Christians, and that in many cases they are applied, when 
the context absolutely charges sin upon their subjects. 

_ (3.) The third false principle consists in interpreting cer- 
tain passages in an absolute and unrestricted sense, where 
evidently they are designed to have a qualified sense. This 
‘error may perhaps be illustrated by a single passage. Take 
that remarkable saying of the Apostle John: ‘ Whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth 
in him; and. he cannot sin because he is born of God.’ 
Stronger language or a better proof text can not well be con- 
ceived. In an unrestricted sense, it affirms not only that ev- 
ery regenerated man is sinless, but an impossibility that it 
should be otherwise; it dislodges all sin and moral agency 
from a converted mind at a single blow. What wiil the Ad- 
vocate of Perfection do with this passage? Will he ac- 
knowledge either or both of these consequences? This can 
hardly be supposed. How then will he escape them? There 
is but one way for him—this lies in placing a restricted and 
qualified sense upon the passage, and in a moment all is plain 
and harmonious. But why subject so plain a passage to this 
law of interpretation, and deny it to others less harmonious 
and decisive? No reason can be perceived but the one which 
grows out of the necessities of a favorite theory. Indeed, 
there is logically no stopping place to this system, short of 
the bold affirmation that all believers are perfectly sinless 
16 
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from the moment of conversion. Every argument in its 
last analysis must terminate in this extraordinary result. To 
arrest the inference at any other point is to betray a logical 
inconsistency. Are the advocates of Perfection prepared for 
this bold and unbiblical doctrine? If not, it is time they had 
reviewed their arguments, and abandoned principles fraught 
with such a conclusion. Their weapons of defense are not 
less destructive than constructional in their character. 

2. Having tried the merits of the positive testimony of 
this subject, we remark in the second place, that in the pres- 
ent state of the question, the position is absolutely incapable 
of proof. When a man aflirms his own sinless perfection for 
any given period, as a day, a week, or a year, he aftirms his 
own infallible knowledge on two points; that is, that at the 
present moment he can recall every moral exercise during 
that period, every thought, feeling, desire, purpose, and that 
he does infallibly judge of the moral character of each exer- 
cise. Will any pretend to this knowledge? ‘To do so, mani- 
_ fests the last degree of presumption, as well as ignorance, 

both of facts and the truths of mental science. Every effort 
to recall the whole of our mental exercises for a single day, 
must always be a failure; it can only be partially successful. 
This shows how little weight is due to the testimony of a 
man who asserts his own perfection; he may be honest, but 
this is no proof of the truth of his statement. If a case of 
‘perfection’ were admitted to be real, still it is impossible, in 
the present state of our faculties, to find and predicate cer- 
tain knowledge of it. The evidences of ‘Christian Perfec- 
tion,’ are then not only inconclusive, but its main proposition 
is absolutely unknowable to us. 

3. In the third place we remark, that this proposition is 
disproven by an amount of evidence that ought to be conclu- 
sive. ‘l'o secure the greatest brevity of statement, this evi- 
dence may be condensed into the following series of propo- 
sitions:—The Bible records defects in the characters of the 
most eminent saints, whose history it gives; it speaks in mod- 
erate terms of the attainments of the pious, when put in con- 
trast with those of Christ, who hence is an exception to our 
race; it points the believer to the heavenly world as the 
consummation of his hopes, and exemption from all sin and 
sorrow; it describes the work of grace as going forward by 
successive and progressive stages, and fixes no limit to these 
stages, antecedent to the period of death; it speaks of those 
as being self-deceived who deny their own sinfulness—‘If we 
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say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is net in us;’ it represents Christians here as in an imperfect 
state— For in many things we offend all’ [the word ‘all’ in 
the original qualifies ‘we’ and not ‘ things;’] it exhorts Chris- 
tians to lowly and humble views of their own attainments; 
it declares Christians in the present life to be under a pro- 
cess of providential discipline, the object of which is to make 
them more fully partakers of God’s holiness; the most emi- 
nent saints that have ever lived since the days of the Apos- 
tles, have uniformly expressed a painful consciousness of 
remaining sin, and spoken of their attainments in language 
far different from that of self-confidence; the higher Chris- 
tians have risen in holiness, the more deeply have they been 
humbled with their own sinful imperfections, owing to a 
clearer discernment both of God and themselves. These prop- 
ositions might each of them be amplified into as many argu- 
ments. ‘Taken together, they seem conclusively to set aside 
the pretensions of any class of men who claim for them- 
selves sinless perfection in the present life. We can not but 
think, that however sincere such persons may be, they labor 
under a most dangerous delusion. With them we have no 
controversy; our controversy is with their system. It ap- 
pears to us in no other light than that of a system, totally 
disconnected with its proposed evidence, demonstrably un- 
knowable by the present state of our faculties, and in direct 
contravention to an amount of proof, biblical and experi- 
mental, that must forever discredit its claims. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolved; That in the judgment of this Presbytery, the 
doctrine of ‘Christian Perfection’ in this life, is not only 
false, but calculated in its tendencies, to engender self-right- 
eousness, disorder, deception, censoriousness and fanaticism. ° 

2. Resolved, That it is contrary to the Confession of Faith 
adopted by the Presbyterian church in the United States. 
See chap. 12, Sec. 2. 

3. Resolved, That it is the duty of all orthodox ministers 
to acquaint themselves with this error, and at such times and 
in such measures as may seem to them most expedient, to in- 
struct the people on this point. 

4. Resolved, That we view with regret and sorrow, the 
ground taken on this subject by the Theological Professors 
at Oberlin. 
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5. Resolved, That we hail with joy every improvement in 
human opinion that conforms to the Bible, and promises, in 
its practical tendency, to decrease the sins or increase the. 
moral purity of the church. 

6. Resolved, That the above statement and resolutions be 
signed by the Moderator and Stated Clerk, and published in 
the New York Evangelist, New York Observer, the Chris- 
tian Observer, and the Presbyterian. 

Fayette Shipherd requested that his dissent from the above 
report of the Committee be appended to it, entered on the 
records of the Presbytery, and published with it. All the 
other members present voted in the affirmative. 

Tuomas J. Haswenn, Moderator. 
N. S. S. Beman, Stated Clerk. 
Troy, June 29, 1841. 
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To the Troy [N. Y.]| Presbytery. 


Dear Breruren: 

Permit me to make a few remarks upon your re- 
port on the subjectof Christian perfection. Ihave read with 
attention most that has come to hand upon the subject of 
your report, and have thought it of little use to reply, until 
some opponent of our views should throw his objections into 
a more tangible form than any one had hitherto done. Your 
report embraces, in a condensed form, almost all that has been 
said in opposition to our views. For this reason, as well as 
for the reason that I have a high respect and fervent love for 
those of your number with whom I am acquainted, 1 beg 
leave to be heard in reply. 

What I have said was prepared for, and should have been 
published in the New York Evangelist. I wrote to the edit- 
or, making the request to be heard through his columns; to 
which he made no reply. I still hope he will not fail to do 
me, yourselves, and the church the justice to give this arti- 
cle a place in his columns. The truth demands it. For no 
other reason, I am sure, than to subserve the interests of 
truth would [say one word. Without further preface, I quote 
your statement of the real point at issue. You say: 

‘That there is some issue, admits of no doubt. What is 
it? It is not, whether by the requirements of the moral law, 
or the injunctions of the gospel, men are commanded to be 
perfectly holy; not whether men are under obligations to be 
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thus holy; not whether as moral agents, such a state is to 
them a possible state; not whether the gospel system is com- 
petent to secure actual perfection in holiness, if its entire re- 
sources be applied; not whether it is the duty and privilege 
of the church to rise much higher in holy living, than it has 
ever yet done in this world. To join issue on any,or all 
of these points, is to make a false issue; it is to have the ap- 
pearance of a question without its reality. Some, or all of. 
these points, form a part of the scheme of ‘Christian Per- 
fection:’ but certainly they do not invest it with any peculiar 
character, for they involve no new sentiment differing from 
the ground taken by the great body of orthodox Christians 
in every age. It cannot be supposed that their advocacy has 
led to the various and fearful solicitudes of learned and pious 
men in regard to the truth and tendency of this system. It 
must therefore be fraught with some other element. What 
is that element? The assertion that Christian men do attain 
in some cases, during the present life, to a state of perfect 
holiness, excluding sin in every form, and that for an indefi- 
nite period they remain in this state.’ 

Upon this I remark: 

I. Yow have made a false issue. Proof : 

1. What our position is. It is, and always has been, that 
entire sanctification 1s attainable in this life, in such a sense as 
to render its attainment a rational object of pursuit, with the ex- 
pectation of attaining i. 

This proposition, it would seem, you admit; but on account 
of ‘the various and fearful solicitudes of learned and pious 
men,’ you take it for granted, there must be a heresy some- 
where, and accordingly proceed to take issue with us, upon 
one of the arguments we have used in support of our propo- 
sition; and reply to our other arguments, as if they had been 
adduced by us in support of the proposition, upon which you 
have erroneously made up the issue. 

_ 2. Some of the arguments by which we have attempted to 
establish this proposition are— 

(1.) That men are naturally able to obey all the command- 
ments of God. 

(2.) That this obedience is unqualifiedly demanded of men 
in this life. 

(3.) That the gospel proffers sufficient grace to secure their 
entire sanctification in this life; and that nothing is wanting 
but ‘ appropriative acts,’ on the part of Christians, to realize 
this result. 

16* 
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(4.) That the entire sanctification of Christians in this life 
was made the subject of prayer by inspired men, and also that 
Christ taught his disciples to pray for it. 

(5.) That this state has actually been attained. 

These are among our arguments; and as they are the only ones 
to which you have professed to reply, I will mention no others. 

3. I will put our arguments in the form of syllogisms in 
their order. 

First argument. Whatever is attainable in this life, on the 
ground of natural ability, may be aimed at with a rational 
hope of success. <A state of entire sanctification in this life 
is attainable on the ground of natural ability. Therefore, 
it may be aimed at with a rational hope of success. 

Again, whatever men are naturally able to do in this life, 
they may aimat doing with a rational hope of success. Men 
are naturally able to do all their duty, which is to be entire- 
ly sanctified. Therefore, they may aim at entire sanctifica- 
tion with a rational hope of being entirely sanctified. 

You admit both the major and minor premises in these 
syllogisms. Can the conclusion be avoided? 

Second argument. Whatever God commands to be done 
by men in this life, may be done by them. God commands 
men to be entirely holy in this life. Therefore a state of en- 
tire holiness in this life is possible. You admit both the ma- 
jor and minor premises. Can the conclusion be avoided? 

Third argument. Whatever attainment the gospel proffers 
sufficient grace to secure in this life, may be made. The gos- 
pel protiers suficient grace, should any one ‘ apply its entire 
» resources,’ to secure a state of entire sanetification in this 
life. Therefore, this state may be secured, or this attainment 
may be made. Here again, you admit both premises. Can 
the conclusion be denied? 

Fourth Argument. Whatever was made the subject of 
prayer by the Spirit of inspiration may be granted. The en- 
tire sanctification of the saints in this life was prayed for by 
the Spirit of inspiration. Therefore, Christians may aim at 
and pray for this state, with the rational expectation of being 
entirely sanctified in this life. 

Again. What Christ has made it the universal duty of the 
church to pray for, may be granted. He has made it the 
duty of all Christians to pray for the entire sanctification of 
the saints in this life. Therefore these petitions may be pre- 
sented, and christians may expect to be entirely sanctified in 
this life. Both premises in these syllogisms are admitted. 
Are not the conclusions inevitable? 
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Fifth Argument. Whatever men have done, men can do. 
Men have been entirely sanctified in this life. , Therefore 
they may be so sanctified. The minor premise in this syllo- 
gism you deny; and, strange to tell, you affirm, over and over 
again, that this one argument of ours is the main proposition to 
be established! And you reply to all our other arguments in 
support of the main proposition as if they had been adduced 
to prove this! Now it would have been equally fair, and just 
as much in point, so far as our argument in support of the 
main proposition is concerned, if you had made an issue with 
us on any other argument adduced by us in support of that 
proposition—insisted that that was the main question—and re- 
plied to our arguments as if they had been adduced in sup- 
port of that. 

You misrepresent our logic. Assuming that the fact of ac- 
tual attainment is the main proposition which we are laboring 
to establish, and in support of which we adduce the fact of 
actual attainment only as an argument, you misrepresent our 
reasoning. ‘To put this matter in the clearest light, I will 
place side by side, the syllogisms which you put in our mouths 


and our own syllogisms. 
YOUR SYLLOGISMS IMPUTED TO US. 


1. ‘* Whatever is attainable in this 
life, is actually attained in this life. 
A state of perfect holiness is attaina- 
ble in this lite; therefore it is actually 
attained.’ 


2. ‘* Whatever is possible by the 
provisions of the gospel in this life, 
will take place in this life; the perfect 
sanctification of all believers is pos- 
sible by those provisions; therefore it 
will actually take place in this life-’’ 


3. ‘In relation to the commands, 
it will be sufficient to say, that al- 
though the Bible does command a 
State of perfect holiness, in the present 
life, it does not follow that the com- 
mand.is i any instance obeyed fully 
on earth. Before we can arrive at 
this conclusion, we must adopt the fol- 
lowing principle; that is, that what- 
ever is commanded in the Bible is ac- 


rn A 


OUR OWN SYLLOGISMS, 


1. Whatever is attainable in this 
life may be aimed at, with the rational 
hope of attaining it; entire sanctifica- 
tion is attainable in this life; therefore 
the attainment of this state may be 
aimed at with a rational hope of suc- 
cess. 


2, Whatever attainment is possi- 
ble, by the provisions of the gospel, 
in this life, may be aimed at by those 
under the gospel, with a rational hope 
of attaining it; the perfect sanctifica- 
tion of believers is possible by these 
provisions; therefore believers may 
aim at making this attainment, with a 
rational hope of success, 


3. Whatever the Bible commands 
to be done in this life may be done; 
the Bible commands Christians to be 
perfect in thislife; therefore, they may 
be perfect in this life. 
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tually performed by the subjects of that | 
command.”’ 


Now, brethren, I ask if you will 
deny the major premise, the minor pre-_ 
mise, or the conclusion in either ot the 

The syllogism would stand thus; above syllogisms? You cannot deny 

either. I beseech you then, to consid- 

Whatever is commanded by God, | er what injustice you have done to 
is actually performed; perfect holiness | yourselves, to us, your brethren, and 
is commanded; therefore all men are, to the cause of truth, by such an eva- 
perfectly holy. | sion and misrepresentation of our logic. . 


5. What your logic must be to meet our argument as we 
have stated it. If you would state in syllogistic form an 
argument that shall meet and set aside our reasoning, it must. 
stand thus: That a thing is attainable in this life, is no proof: 
that it can be attained. This must be assumed asa major: 
premise, by any one who would answer our logic. But who 
does not see, that this amounts to a denial of an identical 
proposition? The same as to say—thata thing being attain-. 
able in this life, is no proof that it is attainable in this life. 
But to waive this consideration, and state the argument as it 
must stand in syllogistic form; to meet and refute our logic, 
it must stand thus: ‘That a thing is attainable in this life is no 
proof that it can be attained. Entire sanctification is attain- 
able in this life. Therefore, its attainability is no proof that 
it can be attained.’ Who does not see, that the major pre- 
mise is false, and that therefore the conclusion is? Now ob- 
serve, we admit, that its attainability is no proof that it will 
be attained. But we insist, that its attainability is proof 
that the attainment may be aimed at with a rational hope of 
success. 


Again, would you meet our second argument with a syllogism, 
it must stand thus: ‘That God commands a state of entire 
sanctification in this life,is no proof that such a state is at- 
tainable in this life. God does command a state of entire 
sanctification in this life. ‘Therefore the command is no proof 
that such a state is attainable.’ Brethren, this argument 
would have the attribute of logical conclusiveness, if the ma- 
jor premise were not false. ‘The very same course must be 
pursued by you, would you meet and set aside our reasoning 
in respect to our other arguments. ‘This is so manifest, that 
I need not state the syllogisms. , 

II. In respect to our inference in favor of the doctrine of 
entire sanctification in this life, drawn from the prayers of 
inspiration, and the fact that all Christians are commanded to’ 
pray for the entire sanctification of believers in this life, you 
say as follows: 
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‘Similar defects characterize the arguments drawn from 
the prayers which the Bible records, as well as those which it 
authorizes Christians to make. It is true, that Christ prayed 
for his disciples in language the most elevated: ‘Sanctify 
them through the truth.’ The same may be said of the great 
Apostle, when he prayed: ‘ And the very God of peace sanc- 
tify you wholly... We are directed to pray that God’s will 
may be done on earth as in heaven, and in general author- 
ized to pray for a perfect victory over all sin at every time. 
These are the facts. Now, what is the inference?) The ad- 
vocate of * Perfection’ responds—that some believers are per- 
fectly sanctified in the present life. ‘These and kindred facts 
we offer, to prove this conclusion. Is there then between 
the twoa certain connection? If we admit the one must we 
logically admit the other? Facts speak a very different lan- 
guage. Were those included in the prayer of Christ, thus 
sanctified, and that from the moment of its utterance?) Was 
the same true of all the Christians of Thessalonica? Has 
the will of God yet been done on earth as perfectly as in 
heaven? Has every believer who has hungered and thirsted 
after righteousness, attained to sinless perfection in this life? 
Did not Paul most fervently pray for the salvation of Israel, 
and have not thousands of Jews since died in their sins? Did 
he not pray that the thorn in his flesh might be removed, and 
was it removed? The grand mistake in this reasoning is that 
it fixes what the nature and terms of prayer do not fix; that 
is, the time when and the place where, the sought blessing 
shall be obtained.’ : 

On this I remark: 

This appears to me a most remarkable paragraph. Here 
you quote a part of | Thess. 5: 23: ‘And the very God of 
peace -sanctify you wholly,’ and then stop, assuming that 
nothing can be aflirmed in respect to the time when the Apos- 
tle prayed that this blessing might be granted. Now, belov- 
ed brethren, why did you not quote the whole passage, when 
it would have been most manifest, that the Apostle actually 
prayed for the blessing to be granted in this life? I will 
quote it and see if this is not so: ‘The very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit, and 
soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ . 

As the sanctification of the ‘ body,’ as well as the soul, and 
spirit, is prayed for, and that the whole being may be ‘preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ how can 
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you say as you do— The grand mistake in this reas oning is 
that it fixes what the nature and the terms of prayer do not fix, 
that is, the time when and place where the sought blessing shall 
be obtained.’ Does not this prayer contemplate the bestow- 
ment of this blessing in this life? Who can reasonably deny 
it? Again: You say,‘ Weare directed to pray that God’s 
will may be done on earth as in heaven, and in general au- 
thorized to pray for a victory over all sin at every time.’ 
Now how can you make this admission, and still add the as- 
sertion just quoted, that ‘ prayer does not fix the time when 
this blessing is to be expected?’ Certainly, the time when 
is, in this prayer, limited to this life. In order to meet our 
argument, based upon the prayer of the Apostles, and the in- 
junction of Christ, to pray for the entire sanctification of be- 
lievers in this life, you must argue as follows. Here again I 
put the syllogisms into separate columns, that you may see 
them in contrast. 


YOUR REASONING PUT IN SYLLOGISTIC 
FORM. 

That the Spirit of inspiration pray- 

ed for the entire sanctification of be- 

lievers in this life, is no evidence that 


OUR SYLLOGISMS. 


| Whatever state was prayed for by 
the Spirit of inspiration, Christians 
may aim at with a rational hope of at- 
an answer to this prayer may be ex- | taining; the Spirit of inspiration prayed 
pected by saints in this life. Paul, | for the entire sanctification of saints in 
under the spirit of inspiration, did | this life; therefore, Christians may 
pray for the entire sanctification of the | aim at this attainment with the expec- 
saints in this life. Therefore, this | tation of success. 
prayer is no evidence that saints may 
aim at being entirely sanctified in this 
life with a rational hope of being so 
sanctified. 
Again; That Christ has made it the 
universal duty of saints to pray for the 
entire sanctification ef Christians in 
this life, is no evidence that they may 
offer this prayer, with a rational ex- 
pectation of being answered. Christ 
has made it the universal duty of | Therefore, they may pray for this at- 
Christians to pray for entire sanctifi- | tainment with the expectation of being 
cation in this life. Therefore, this is | heard and answered in this life. 
no evidence that they may offer this | . 
prayer with the rational hope of being 
heard and answered. 


Again: Whatever’ state Christians 
are required to pray for in this life, 
they may pray for with the expectation 
of being heard and answered. Chris- 
tians are required to pray for a state 
of entire sanctification in this life. 


Now brethren, whose logic is most conclusive? 

III. In one paragraph of your report you admit and de- 
ny at the same breath, that entire sanctification is promised 
in this life. You say— i 

‘It is a glorious truth, that God has promised to all believ- 
ers a final victory over sin, which undoubtedly will be ac- 
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complished in some period of their history. But does it fol- 
low, that because believers are to be perfectly sanctified at 
sometime and somewhere, the present life will be the time 
and place of this perfect sanctification? Leta promise be 
adduced, if it can be, that fixes the period of this event to 
the present life. The divine promises, like the provisions of 
the gospel, are conditioned as to the degree of their results, 
by appropriative acts on the part of the believer. Hence, 
the fallacy of the argument is apparent, in that it takes for 
granted that some believers in the present life do fully com- 
ply with all the conditions contemplated in the promises 
themselves. Without this assumption it proves nothing.’ 

In the first part of this paragraph, you deny that God, 
anywhere in the Bible, promises a state of entire sanctifica- 
tion in this life, and request that one promise be adduced, 
that fixes this event to the present life. And then you seem 
immediately to admit that the blessing is promised, on the 
condition of ‘appropriative acts on the part of the believer.’ 
This you must intend to admit, inasmuch as you have before 
admitted that ‘should a believer avail himself of all the're- 
sources of the gospel, ‘he might make this attainment.’ Cer- 
tainly you will not pretend to have any authority for such an 
admission, unless the promises when fairly interpreted do 
proffer such a state to christians upon condition of ‘ appropri- 
ative acts.’ How shall we understand such a denial and ad- 
mission at the same, breath as this paragraph contains? 

But you request that one promise may be adduced that 
fixes the period of entire sanctification to the present life. 
I might quote. many: but as you ask for only one, I will quote 
one, and the one, a part of which you have quoted—1 Thess. 
2: 23, 24; ‘The very God of peace sanctify you wholly; 
and I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be 
preserved blameless, unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
pale Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it.’ 

That this prayer and promise relate to this life, I think 
can not consistently be questioned. The prayer is that the 
neeys as well as the ‘spirit and soul,’ be wholly sanctified, 
and ‘be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Then the promise—* Faithful is He that cal- 
i you, who also will do it.’ Does not this relate to this 
ife? 

IV. You deny that christians can know that they are in 
a state of entire Pancibeation, 
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You say ‘If a case of perfection were admitied to be real, 
still it is impossible, in the present state of our faculties, to 
find and predicate certain knowledge of it.’ 

Here, assuming as you do that the main proposition re- 
spects the fact of actual attainment, you insist that this fact, 
did such cases exist, would be entirely insusceptible of proof. 
Indeed! Does God. command man to do what he can not 
know that he does, even if he does it? This would be pass- 
ing strange. You admit that God requires men to be entire- 
ly sanctified—condemns them if they are not—but yet deny 
that they could know that they obeyed, if they did. This 
would indeed be a singular requirement—to command a man 
on pain of eternal death to do that which he could not possi- 
bly know that he did, even if he did it. This denial of abili- 
ty to know, whether we are in a state of entire sanctifica- 
tion, is a total denial of the doctrine of natural ability as I 
presume it is held by every member of your body. Do not 
every one of you, my brethren, hold that natural ability to 
obey a command is the sine gua non of moral obligation to 
obey it? Do not you hold that a man can not be under a 
moral obligation to do what he can not understand—to use a 
power which he does not know himself to possess—to employ 
his faculties in any kind or degree of service which he can- 
not know to be his duty?. Now if a man does all that he is 
able to know himself capable of doing, is he under a moral 
obligation to do anything more? Bnt if he is unable to 
know that he falls short of his duty, does he fall short of it? 
Brethren, will you give us light upon this subject? Do you, 
—will you seriously maintain that a man is naturally unable 
to know whether he obeys the commands of God, and yet, 
that he is condemned and liable to be damned for coming 
short, when he could not know that he came short? Breth- 
ren, will you maintain this? | 

V. Your answer to our proof texts is a very summary one. 
It consists simply in affirming that we have misapplied them 
—that we regard certain terms as proofs of perfection, which 
are only distinctive of Christian character,—and, that we 
interpret them in an absolute and unrestricted sense—with- 
out so much as naming one of them. You have indeed, 
quoted one passage, and affirmed that ‘a better proof text 
can not well be conceived.’ Bnt we have never regarded 
nor quoted it as a proof text at all. Your disposal of our 
proof texts is really a short hand method of getting over 
them, But there was one difficulty in the way of your 
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quoting and answering them, which was—that had you quot- 
ed them, it would have appeared to every body, that they 
were used by us to prove another proposition than that 
which you were controverting. 

VI. Our arguments in support of the fact of attainment, 
you have passed over almost in silence. At the same time you 
have taken our arguments adduced to prove the practical at- 
tainability, and replied to them as if adduced to prove the 
fact of actual attainment. Brethren, we think we have rea- 
son to feel grieved with this. 

VII. You find yourselves obliged to be exceedingly in- 
definite in regard to the measure of attainment which Chris- 
tians may rationally hope to make in this life. You say ‘the 
question is not whether it is the duty and privilege of the 
church to rise much higher in holy living than it has ever yet 
done in this world.’ Now, brethren, I ask how much higher 
attainments Christians may make in this world than they 
have ever yet made? This is, with us, and must be with the 
church, a question of all-absorbing interest. Do you answer 
to this question, that Christians may make indefinitely higher. 
attainments than they have yet made? I ask again, on what 
authority is this afirmation made? Do you argue it from the 
fact that the gospel has promised sufficient grace to Chris- 
tians on condition of appropriative acts, to secure in them a 
higher state of holiness than has yet been attained? But if 
Christians may rationally hope: to attain a higher state of 
holiness than has ever yet been attained, by appropriating 
to themselves “promises which proffer entire sanctification in 
this life, why may they not rationally aim at attaining all 
that the gospel has promised to them? Brethren, will you 
answer this question? 

Appended to your report is a resolution, expressing ‘re- 
gret and sorrow at the ground taken on this subject by.the 
Theological Professors at Oberlin.’ Will you permit us to 
‘reciprocate your regret and sorrow, and express our deep 
grief that the Presbytery of Troy have taken such ground 
‘upon this subject, and so misapprehended, and of course mis- 
represented the arguments of their brethren? 

I must close this communication with a few 


nS REMARKS. 


1. We admit you had a right to take issue with us on the 
question of actual attainment, if you were dissatisfied with 
17 : 
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our course of argument on that position. But you had no 
right to represent our argument in support of another posi- 
tion, as you have done. You had no right to represent our 
argument in favor of the practical attainability, as having 
been adduced in support of the fact of actual attainment. 
This you have done, and by so doing, you have done your 
brethren and the cause of truth great injustice. 

2. ‘To what I have said in this article, you may reply, that 
you never denied the practical attainability of a state of en- 
tire sanctification, and that, therefore, on that question, you 
have no controversy with us. Why then, my brethren, did 
you not admit, that in our main position you agree with us, 
and that you only deny one of the arguments by which we 
attempted to support that position? This, as Christian men, 
you were bound to do. But instead of this, you have said 
nothing about admitting our main position; but made the 
transfer of our arguments to the support of the one upon 
which you take issue, and thus represent our logic as absurd 
and ridiculous. 

We shall be happy to discuss the question of actual ates 
ment with our brethren, when they ingenuously admit that 
the main position we have taken, (namely, the practical at- 
tainability of a state of entire sanctification in this life,) is a 
truth of the Bible. 

3. Permit me to ask, my brethren, what opponent or course 
of argument might not be rendered ridiculous by the course 
you have taken—that is. by stating another proposition than 
that intended to be supported, and then representing the 
whole course of argument as intended to Suppo the substi- 
tuted proposition? 

4, Should you say that your report was not intended asa 
‘reply to our argument, | ask, who has ever argued in sup- 
port of this doctrine in the manner you represent? Who 
ever inferred, that because men have natural power to obey 
God, therefore they do obey Him? I have read with atten- 
tion almost every thing that has come to hand upon this sub- 
ject, and I never saw or heard of any such mode of argu- 
mentation as that to which you profess to reply. 

5. Will your Presbytery, in reply to what I have written, 
excuse themselves by saying, that their treatment of our ar- 
gument was an oversight—that they had supposed us to rea- 
son in the way they have represented us as reasoning? To 
this I must reply, that you were bound to understand our ar- 

gument before you replied to it, in your public or any other 
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capacity. And especially were you under this obligation, in- 
asmuch as I had twice written to a leading member of your 
body, beseeching him, in the bowels of Christian love, to ex- 
amine this subject, and to be sure he. did it in a spiritual 
frame of mind, before he committed himself at all upon the 
question. ¢ 

6. Will you, dear brethren, permit me to ask how long the 
opposers of the doctrine of entire sanctification in this life, 
expect to retain the confidence of the church, and prevent 
their understanding and believing this doctrine, by such a_ 
course of procedure as this? You are no doubt aware that 
your course is not a novel one, but that it has been substan- 
tially pursued by several other opposers of this doctrine. 

And now, beloved brethren in the Lord, do not understand 
meas entering into a war of words with you, or as enter- 
taining the least unkind feeling in my heart towards you. I 
most cheerfully leave to your deliberate and prayerful con- 
sideration, the remarks I have freely made on your report. 
I cannot however refrain from saying, that when I saw the 
name of one whom I greatly loved, and with whom I had 
often taken sweet counsel, attached to that report, my heart 
felt a kind of spontaneous gushing, and I almost involunta- 
rily exclaimed, ‘Et tu, Brute!’ 

Yours in the bonds of Christian love, 
C. G. Finney. 


Since these replies were published, nothing worthy of no- 
tice has appeared in opposition to them that has fallen under 
my observation, but the policy seems to have been adopted 
of preventing further inquiry upon the subject. Neverthe- ' 
less the agitation of the question in the minds and hearts of 
private Christians and of many ministers, is going steadily 
and in many places rapidly forward, as I have good reason 
to know. Indeed it is manifest that there is increasing light 
and interest upon the subject, and it is beginning, or, I should 
say, fast coming to be better understood and its truthfulness 
and its importance appreciated. No thanks however are 
due to some of the leading journalists of the day, if this 
blessed and glorious truth be not hunted from the world as 
most pernicious error. Nothing could have been more unfair 
and unjust than the course pursued by some of them has been. 
May the blessed Lord bring them to see their error and for- 
give them, not laying this sin to their charge. 

It may doubtless appear unaccountable to the public in 
general, both in this country and elsewhere, that no objection 
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was made to the doctrine of entire sanctification when pub- 
lished in the New York Evangelist, and afterwards in the 
form of a volume, and so extensively circulated, and that the 
same doctrine should excite so much alarm when published 
in the Oberlin Evangelist. It may also appear strange that 
such pains should have been taken to confound our views 
with those of antinomian perfectionists, when every one can 
see that there is no more analogy between their views, as set 
forth in their Confession of Faith, and our views, than be- 
tween them and any thing else. This they have all along 
alledged, and consequently have been amongst our bitterest 
opposers. Perhaps it is not best that the public should be 
made acquainted with the springs of influence that have 
stirred up and put in motion all this hurricane of ecclesiasti- 
cal and theological opposition to Oberlin. It is unpleasant 
to us to name and disclose it, and perhaps the cause of truth 
does not at present, at least, demand it.” 


LECTURE LY. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


4 
Jj. J am To REMIND YOU OF SOME POINTS THAT HAVE 
BEEN SETTLED IN THIS COURSE OF STUDY. 


1. The true intent and meaning of the law of God has 
been, as I trust, ascertained in the lectures on moral govern- 
ment. Let this point, if need be, be examined by reference 
to that volume. 

2. We have also seen in that volume what is not and what 
is implied in entire obedience to the moral law. 

3. In that volume, Lecture, XII, and alsoin the lecture on 
justification and repentance in this volume, it has been shown 
that nothing is acceptable to God as a condition of justifica- 
tion and of consequent salvation but a repentance that implies 
a return to full obedience to the moral law. 

4. It has also been shown that nothing is holiness short 
of full obedience, for the time being, to the moral law. 

5. It has also been shown that regeneration and repentance 

consist in the heart’s return to full obedience for the time 
being to this law. 
' 6. We have also seen in the lecture on justification, that 
the saints under both the old and the new dispensation not 
only claimed to render entire obedience for the time being, 
but also that God expressly testifies of them that they did 
actually render this obedience. 

7. We have also examined the doctrine of depravity and 
seen that mora] depravity or sin consists in selfishness, and 
not at all in the constitution of men; that selfishness does not 
consist in the involuntary appetites, passions, and propensi- 
ties, but that it consists alone in the committal of the will to 
the gratification of the propensities. 

8. We have scen that holiness consists, not at all in the 
constitution of body or mind; but that it belongs, strictly, 
only to the will or heart, and consists in obedience of w__ to 
the law of God as it lies revealed in the intelligence; tat it 
is expressed sy word, love; that this love is identical vith 
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the entire consecration of the whole being to the glory of 
God and to the highest well-being of the universe; or in oth- 
er words, that it consists in disinterested benevolence. 

9, We have seen that all true saints, while in a state of 
acceptance with God, do actually render for the time being 
full obedience to all the known requirements of God; that 
is, that they do for the time being their whole duty—all that 
God, at this time, requires of them. 

10, We have seen that this obedience is not rendered, in- 
dependent of the grace of God, but is induced by the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ received by faith, and reigning in 
the heart. This fact will be more fully elucidated in this dis- 
cussion than it has been in former lectures. A former lec- 
ture was devoted to it; but a fuller consideration of it: re- 
mains to be entered upon hereafter. ban 


Il]. DerinE THE PRINCIPAL TERMS TO BE USED IN THIS 
DISCUSSION. 


1. Here let me remark, that a definition of terms in all 
discussions is of prime importance. Especially is this true 
of this subject. I have observed that, almost without an ex- 
ception, those who have written on this subject dissenting 
from the views entertained here, do so upon the ground that 
they understand and define the terms Sanctification and 
Christian Perfection differently from what we do. Every. 
one gives his own definition, varying materially from others 
and from what we understand by the terms; and then they 
go on professedly opposing the doctrine as inculcated here. 
Now this is not only utterly unfair, but palpably absurd. If 
I oppose a doctrine inculcated by another man, I am bound 
to oppose what he really holds. If I misrepresent his senti- 
ments, “I fight as one that beateth the air.” I have been 
amazed at the diversity of definitions that have been given to 
the ‘terms Christian Perfection, Sanctification, &c.; and to 
witness the diversity of opinion as to what is, and what is 
not, implied in these terms. One objects wholly to the use 
of the term Christian Perfection, because in his estimation it 
implies this and that and the other thing, which I do not sup- 
pose are at allimplied init. Another objects to our using the 
term Sanctification, because that implies, according to his 
understanding of it, certain things that render. its use im- 
proper. Nowit is no part of my design to dispute about the 
use of words. I must, however, use some terms; and I ought 
to be allowed to use Bible language in its Scriptural sense, 
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as I understand it. And if I should sufficiently explain my 
meaning and define the sense in which I use the terms, and 
the sense in which the Bible manifestly uses them, this ought 
to suffice. And I beg that nothing more or less may be un- 
derstood by the language I use than I profess to mean by it. 
Others may, if they please, use the same terms and give a 
different definition of them. But 1 have a right to hope and 
expect, if they feel called upon to oppose what I say, that 
they will bear in mind my definition of the terms, and not 
pretend, as some have done, to oppose my views, while they 
have only differed from me in their definition of the terms 
used, giving their own definition varying materially and, I 
might say, infinitely from the sense in which I use the same 
terms, and then arraying their arguments to prove that ac- 
cording to their definition of it, Sanctification is not really at- 
tainable in this life, when no one here or any where else, that 
I ever heard of, pretended that in their sense of the term, it 
ever was or ever will be attainable in this life, and 1 might 
add, or in that which is to come. 


Sanctification is a term of frequent use in the Bible. Its 
simple and primary meaning is a state of consecration to God. 
To sanctify is to set apart to a holy use—to consecrate a 
thing to the service of God. This is plainly both the old 
and the new testament use of the term. The Greek word 
hagiazo means to sanctify, to consecrate or devote a person 
or thing to a particular, especially to a sacred use. This 
word is synonymous with the Hebrew kaudash. This last 
word is used in the old testament to express the same thing 
that is intended by the Greek hagiazo, namely, to consecrate, 
devote, set apart, sanctify, purify, make clean or pure. Ha- 
giasmos, a substantive from hagiazo, means sanctification, de- 
votion, consecration, purity, holiness. 

From the Bible use of these terms it is most manifest, 


I. That sanctification does not imply any. constitutional 
change either of soul or body. It consists in the consecra- 
tion or devotion of the constitutional powers of body and 
soul to God, and not in any change wrought in the constitu- 
tion itself. 


2. It is also evident from the scriptural use of the | ie 
that sanctification is not a phenomenon or state of the intel- 
ligence. It belongs to neither the reason, conscience, nor 
understanding. In short it can not consist in any state of 
the intelligence whatever. All the states of this faculty are 
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purely passive states of mind; and of course, as we have’ 
abundantly seen, holiness is not properly predicable of them. 
3. Itis just as evident that sanctification, in the scripture 
and proper sense of the term, is not a mere feeling of any 
kind. It is not a desire, an appetite, a passion, a propensity, 


an emotion, nor indeed any kind or degree of feeling. Itis | 


not a state or phenomenon of the sensibility. The states of 
the sensibility are, like those of the intelligence, purely pas- 
sive states of mind, as has becn repeatedly shown. They 
of course can have no moral character in themselves. 

4, The Bible use of the term when applied to persons, for- 
bids the understanding of it as consisting in any involunta- 
ry state or attitude of mind whatever. 

5. The inspired writers evidently used the terms which 
are translated by the English word sanctify, to designate a 
phenomenon of the will, or a voluntary state of mind. They 
used the term hagiazo in Greek, and kaudash in Hebrew, to 
represent the act of consecrating one’s self, or any thing else 
to the service of God and _ to the highest well-being of the 
universe. The term manifestly not only represents an act 
of the will, but an ultimate act or choice as distinguished 
from a mere volition or executive act of the will. Thus the 
terms rendered sanctified are used as synonymous with loving 
God with all the heart and our neighbor as ourselves. The 
Greek hagiasmos, translated by the word sanctification, is 
evidently intended to express a state or attitude of voluntary 
consecration to God, a continued act of consecration; or a 
state of choice as distinct from a mere act of choice, an abi- 
ding act or state of choice, astanding and controlling prefer- 
ence of mind, a continuous committal of the will to the high- 
est well-being of God and of the universe. Sanctification, 
as a State differing from a holy act is a standing, ultimate in- 
tention, and exactly synonymous or identical with a sit of 
obedience or conformity to the law of God. We have re- 
peatedly seen that the will is the executive or controling fac- 
ulty of the mind. Sanctification consists in the will’s devo- 
ting or consecrating itself and the whole being, all we are 
and have, so far as powers, susceptibilities, possessions are un- 
der the control of the will, to the service of God, or, which 
is the same thing, to the highest interests of God and of be- 


ing. Sanctification, then, is nothing more or less than entire - 


obedience for the time being to the moral law. 


Sanctification may be entire in two senses: (1.) In thes se 


of present, full obedience or entire consecration to God; and, 


s 
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(2.) In the sense of continued, abiding consecration or obedi- 
ence to God. Entire sanctification when the terms are used 
in this sense consists in being established, confirmed, preserved, 
continued in a state of sanctification or of entire consecration 


to God. 


In this discussion then I shall use the terms entire sanctifi- 

cation to designate a state of confirmed and entire consecra- 
tion of body, soui and spirit or of the whole being to God— 
confirmed, not in the sense, (1.) That a soul entirely sancti- 
fied can not sin, but that as a matter of fact, he does not and 
will notsin. (2.) Nor do I use the terms entire sanctification 
as implying that the entirely sanctified soul is in no such dan- 
ger of sinning as to need the thorough use and application 
of all the means of grace to prevent him from sinning and to 
secure his continued sanctification. Nor, (3.) Do I mean by 
entire sanctification a state in which there will be no farther 
struggle or warfare with temptation, or in which the christian 
warfare will cease. This certainly did not cease in Christ to 
the end of life, nor will it with any being in the flesh. (4.) 
Nor do I use the terms as implying a state in which no far- 
ther progressin holiness is possible. No such state is or ever 
will be possible to any creature, for the plain reason, that all 
creatures must increase in knowledge; and increase of knowl- 
edge implies increase of holiness in a holy being. The 
saints will doubtless grow in grace or holiness to all eternity. 
(9.) Nor do 1 mean by the terms entire sanctification that 
the entirely sanctified soul will no longer need the continual 
grace and indwelling spirit of Christ to preserve it from sin 
and to secure its continuance in a state of consecration to 
God. It is amazing that such men as Dr. Beecher and others 
should suppose that a state of entire consecration implies that 
the entirely sanctified soul no longer needs the grace of Christ 
to preserve it. Entire sanctification instead of implying no 
farther dependence on the grace of Christ, implies the con- 
stant appropriation by faith of Christ as the sanctification of 
the soul. { 
_ But since entire sanctification, as I understand the term, 
is identical with entire and continued obedience to the law of 
God, and since I have in lectures on moral government fully 
_ shown what is not and what is implied in full obedience to 
the law of God, to avoid much repetition in this place, I must 
ied to what I have there said upon the topics just 
n : 
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IV. Swsow wHat THE REAL QUESTION NOW AT ISSUE ISs 


1. It is not whether a state of present full obedience to the 
divine law is attainable in this life. For this has I trust been 
clearly established in former lectures. 


2. It is not whether a state of permanent, full obedience 
has been attained by all or by any of the saints on earth. 

3. But the true question at issue is: Is a state of entire, in 
the sense of permanent sanctification, attainable in this life. 

If in this discussion I shall insist upon the fact that this 
state has been attained, let it be distinctly understood that 
the fact that the attainment has been made, is only adduced 
in proof of the attainability of this state; thatit is only one 
of the arguments by which the attainability of this state is 
proved. “Let it also be distinctly borne in mind that if there 
should be in the estimation of any one a defect in the proof 
that this state has been attained, still the integrity and conclu- 
siveness of the other arguments in support of the attainability 
will not thereby be shaken. It is no doubt true that the at- 
tainability of this state in this life may be abundantly estab- 
lished entirely irrespective of the question whether this state 
has ever been attained. 


Let me, therefore, be distinctly understood as maintaining 
the attainability of this state as the true question at issue, and 
that I regard the fact that this state has been attained only 
as one method of proving or as a fact that demonstrates its 
attainability. Dr. Woods admitted the attainability of a 
state of entire sanctification in this life, and contested only 
the fact of its actual attainment. But he should not have ad- 
mitted the attainability with his idea of what is implied in it, 
as has been shown. For example, if, as he supposed, entire 
sanctification is a state in which no farther progress in grace 
or holiness is possible or in which there is and can be no chris- 
tian warfare or struggle with temptation, he had no right to 
admit that any such state as this is attainable in this life. I 
do not admit, but utterly deny that any such state is at all 
attainable in this life, even if it is in any state of existence 
whatever. 

But again: While Dr. Woods admitted that entire sanctifi- 
cation is attainable in this life, he denied that it is attainable 
in any practical sense, in such a sense that it is rational to ex- 
pect or hope to make the attainment. He says we m 
attain it, but holds it to be dangerous error to expect toa 
it. We may or might attain it, but we must not hope to n 
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itin this life. But how does he know? Does the Bible re- 
veal the fact that we never shall? We shall see. 

The true question is, Is a state of entire, established, abi- 
ding consecration to God attainable in this life in such a 
sense that we may rationally expect or hope to become thus 
established in this life? Are the conditions of attaining this 
established state in the grace and love of God such that we 
may rationally expect or hope to fulfil them and thus become 
established or entirely sanctified in this life? This is un- 
doubtedly the true and the greatly important question to be 
settled. 

Let no one throw fog and embarrass our enquiries by do- 
ing as Dr. W. has done, that is, by admitting and denying 
the attainability of this state at the same breath; admitting 
it, to save his orthodoxy with the New School, who maintain 
the doctrine of natural ability, and denying it as a practical 
or practicable thing, to save himself from the charge of per- 
_fectionism. It is certainly a grave and most important ques- 
tion whether we may rationally hope or expect ever in this 
life to attain to such an established) state of grace and faith 
and love, or, which is the same thing, to such an established 
state of entire consecration as to have done withslipping and 
falling and sinning against the blessed God. Certainly the 
bleeding, yearning, agonized spirit of the saint recently recover- 
ed from a fall, ought not to be tantalized with metaphysical or 
theological quibbles when it asks with agonizing interest, How 
long, Lord? Is there no hope that I can or shall arrive, in 
this life, at a state in which, through mighty reigning grace, 
I shall have done with abusing thee? It appears to me mon- 
strous and barbarous to answer such a soul, as has been done 
by saying to him, You may attain such a state, but it is dan- 
gerous error to expect.ever to cease abusing God while you 
live in this world. I can conceive of no temptation to take 
one’s own life greater than this. The almost irresistible re- 
ply of the soul to such an announcement under such circum- 
stances would be, Why then, in the name of the Lord I will 
cease to live. If I may not hope to live without abusing 
God, I will not live at all. 


* 


LECTURE LVI. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


V. “THAT ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION IS ATTAINABLE IN THIS 
LIFE. 

I will here introduce some things which I have said under 
this head in former lectures on AR subject. 

1. It is self-evident that entire obedience to God’s law is 


| possible on the ground of natural ability. To deny this, is to 
‘deny that a man is able to do as well as he can. The very 


language of the law is such as to level its claims to the ca- 


| 


pacity of the subject, however great or small that capacity 
may be. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, with all thy mind,and with all thy strength.’ 
Here then it is plain, that all the law demands, is the exercise 
_of whatever strength we have, in the service of God. Now,as 


{ entire sanctification consists in perfect obedience to the law 


of God, and as the law requires nothing more than the right 


| use of whatever strength we have, it is of course forever set- 
 tled that a state of entire sanctification is attainable in this 


life on the ground of natural ability. 

This is generally admitted by those who are called new 
school divines. Or perhaps I should say, it generally has 
been admitted by them, though at present some of them 
seem inclined to give up the doctrine of natural ability, and 
to take refuge in “physical depravity, rather than admit the 
attainableness of a state of entire sanctification in this life. 
But let men take refuge where they will, they can never es- 
cape from the plain letter and spirit and meaning of the law 
of God. Mark with what solemn emphasis it says, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” This is 
its solemn injunction, whether it be given to an angel, a man 
orachild. An angelis bound to exercise anangel’s strength; 
a man, the strength of a man; and a child, the strength of a 
child. It comes to every moral being in the universe just as 
he is, and where he is, and requires, not that he should create 
new powers, or possess other powers than he has, but that 


% 
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such as his powers are, they should all be used with the ut- 
most perfection and constancy for God. And to use again 
the language of a respected brother, “If we could conceive 
of amoral pigmy, the law levels its claims to his capacities, 
and says to him, ‘ Love the Lord thy God with all ruy heart, 
and with all ray strength.” And should a man by his own 
fault render himself unable to use one of his hands, one eye, 
one foot, or any power of body or mind, the law does not say 
to himin such a case, use all the powers and all the strength 
you might have had, but only use what powers and what 
strength remain. It holds him guilty and condemns him for 
that act or neglect which diminished his ability; but it no 
longer in any instance requires the use of that power of body 
or mind which has been destroyed by that act. | 

For a fuller development of this truth see Lectures on 
Ability, No. xlvi, xvii, xlviii, of this course. Also Lec- 
ture i, on Moral Government, pp. 5-—LI. 

2. The provisions of grace are such as to render its actual 
attainment in this life, the object of reasonable pursuit. It is 


admitted that the entire sanctification of the Church is to be -~ 


accomplished. It is also admitted that this work is to be ac- 
complished “ through the sanctification of the Spirit and the 
belief of the truth.” It is also universally agreed that this 
work must be begun here; and also that it must be completed 
before the soul can enter heaven. This then is the inquiry: 

Is this state attainable as a matter of fact before death? 

It is easy to see that this question can be settled only 
by a reference to the word of God. And here it is of fun- 
damental importance that we understand the rules by which 
scripture declarations and promises are to be interpreted. I 
have already given several rules in the light of which we 
have endeavored to interpret the meaning of the law. _ I will 
now state several plain common sense rules by which the 
promises are to be interpreted. The question in regard to the 
rules of biblical interpretation, is fundamental to all religious 
inquiries. Untilthe Churchare agreed to interpret the scrip- 
tures in accordance with certain fixed and undeniable prinei- 
ples, they can never be agreed in regard to what the Bible 
teaches. I have often been amazed at the total disregard of 
all sober rules of biblical interpretation. On the one hand 
the threatenings, and on the other. the promises, are either 
thrown away, or made to mean something entirely different 
from that which was intended by the Spirit of God. At pre- 


sent, I will only mention a few | Lin, common-sense, and self- 
18 a 
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evident rules for the interpretation of the promises. In the 
light of these, we may be able to settle the inquiry before us, 
viz: whether the provisions of grace are such as to render 
entire and permanent sanctification, in this life, an object of 
reasonable pursuit. 

(1.) The language of a promise is to be interpreted bya 
reference to the known character of him who promises, 
where this character is known in other ways than by the 
promise itself; for example: 

[1.] If the promisor is known to be of a very bountiful dis- 
position, or the opposite of this, these considerations should 
be taken into the account in interpreting the language of his 
promise. If heis of avery bountiful disposition, he may be 
expected to mean all that he seems to mean in the language 
of his promise, and a very liberal construction should be put 
upon his language. But if his character is known to be the 
opposite of bountifulness, and it is known that whatever he 
promised would be given with great reluctance, his language 
should be construed strictly. 

[2.] His character for hyperbole andextravagance in the 
use of language should be taken into the account in interpre- 
ting his promises. If it be well understood that the promisor 
is inthe habit of using extravagant language—of saying 
much more than he means, this circumstance should, in all 
justice, be taken into the account in the interpretation of the 
language of his promises. But on the other hand, if he be 
known to be an individual of great accuracy, and to use lan- 
guage with great circumspection and propriety, we may free- 
ly understand him to mean what he says. His promise may 
be in figurative language and not to be understood literally, 
but in this case even, he must be understood to mean what 
the figure naturally and fully implies. 

[3.] The fact should be taken into the account, whether the 
promise was made deliberately or in circumstances of great 
but temporary excitement. If the promise was made delib- 
erately,it should be interpreted to mean what it says. But 
if it was made under great but temporary excitement, much 
allowance is to be made for the state of mind which led 
to the use of such strong language. 

(2.) The relation of the parties to each other should be du- 
ly considered in the interpretation of the language of a pro- 
mise; for example, the promise of a father to a son admits 
of a more liberal and full construction than if the promise 
were made to a stranger, as the father may be supposed to 
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cherish a more liberal and bountiful disposition towards a son 
than towards a person in whom he has no particular interest. 

(3.) The design of the promisor in relation to the neces- 
sities of the promisee or person to whom the promise is 
made, should be taken into the account. If it be manifest 
that the design of the promisor was to meet the necessities 
of the promisee, then his promise must be so understood as 
to meet these necessities. 

(4.) If it be manifest that the design of the promisor was 
to meet the necessities of the promisee, then the extent of 
these necessities should be taken into the account in the in- 
terpretation of the promise. 

(5.) The interest of the promisor in the accomplishment 
of his design, or in fully meeting and relieving the necessi- 
ties of the promisee, should be taken into the account. If 
there is the most satisfactory proof, aside from that which is 
contained in the promise itself, that the promisor feels the 
highest interest in the promisee and in fully meeting and re- 
lieving his necessities, then his promise must be understood 
accordingly. 

(6.) If itis known that the promisor has exercised the 
greatest self-denial and made the greatest sacrifice for the - 
promisee, in order to render it proper or possible for him to 
make and fulfill his promises, in relation to relieving his ne- 
cessities, the state of mind implied in this conduct, should be 
fully recognized in interpreting the language of the promise. 
It would be utterly unreasonable and absurd in such a case 
to restrict and pare down the language of his promise so as 
to make it fall entirely short of what might reasonably be ex- 
pected of the promisor, from those developments of his char- 
acter, feelings, and designs, which were made by the great 
self-denial he has exercised and the sacrifices he has made. 

(7.) The bearing of the promise upon the interests of the 
promisor should also be taken into the account. It is a gen- 
eral and correct rule of interpretation, that when the thing 
promised has an injurious bearing upon the interests of the 
promisor, and is something which he cannot well afford to 
do, and might therefore be supposed to promise with reluc- 
tance, the language in such a case is to be strictly construed. 
No more is to be understood by it than the strictest construc- 
tion will demand. 

(8.) But if on the other hand the thing promised will not 
impoverish, or in any way be inimical to the interests of the 
promisor, no such construction is to be resorted to. 
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(9.) Whenever the thing promised is that which the promis- 
or has the greatest delight in doing or bestowing; and when 
he accounts it “more blessed to give than to receive;” and 
where it is well known by other revelations of his character, 
and by his own express and often repeated declarations, that 
he has the highest satisfaction and finds his own happiness in 
bestowing favors upon the promisee,in this case the most 
liberal construction should be put upon the promise, and he 
is to be understood to mean all that he says. 

(10.) The resources and ability of the promisor to meet 
the necessities of the promisee without injury to himself, are 
to be considered. If a physician should promise to restore 
a patient to perfect health, it might be unfair to understand 
him as meaning all that he says. If he so far restored the 
patient as that he recovered in a great measure from his dis- 
ease, it might be reasonable to suppose that this was all he 
really intended, as the known inability of a physician to re- 
store an individual to perfect health might reasonably modify 
our understanding of the language of his promise. But 
when there can be no doubt as to the ability, resources, and 
willingness of the physician to restore his patient to perfect | 
‘health, then we are, in all reason and justice, required to be- 
lieve he means all that he says. If God should promise to 
restore a man to perfect health who was diseased, there can 
be no doubt that his promise should be understood to mean 
what his language would import. 

(L1.) When commands and promises are given by one per- 
son to another, in the same language, in both cases it is to be 
understood alike, unless there be some manifest reason to the 
contrary. 

(12.) If neither the language, connection, nor circumstan- 
ces, demand a diverse interpretation, we are bound to under- 
stand the same language alike in both cases. 

(13.) Ihave said we are to interpret the language of law 
so as toconsist with natural justice. J now say, that we are 
to interpret the language of the promises so as to consist with 
the known greatness, resources, goodness, bountifulness, re- 
lations, design, happiness, and glory of the promisor. 

(14.) If bis bountifulness is equal to his justice, his promises 
of grace must be understood to mean as much as the require- 
ments of his justice. “ 

(15.) If he delights in giving as much as in receiving, his 
promises must mean as much as the language of his require- 
ments. 
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(16.) If he is as merciful as he is just, his promises of 
mercy must be as liberally construed as the requirements of 
his justice. 

(17.) If “he delighteth in mercy,” if himself says “ judg- 
ment is his strange work,” and mercy is that in which he has 
peculiar satisfaction, his promises of grace and mercy are to 
be construed even more liberally, if any thing, than the com- 
mands and threatenings of his justice. The language in 
this case is to be understood as meaning quite as much as 
the same language would in any supposable circumstances. 

(18.) Another rule of interpreting and applying the prom- 
ises, which has been extensively overlooked, is this, that the 
promises are all ‘‘ yea and amen in Christ Jesus.’ They are 
all founded upon and expressive of great and immutable 
principles of God’s government. God is no respecter of 
persons. He knows nothing of favoritism. But when He 
makes a promise, He reveals a principle of universal appli- 
cation to all persons in like circumstances. Therefore the 
promises are not restricted in their application to the indi- 
vidual or individuals to whom they were first given, but may 
be claimed by all persons in similar circumstances. And 
what God is at one time, He always is. What He has prom- 
ised at one time or to one person, He promises at all times 
to all persons under similar circumstances. That this is a 
correct view of the subject is manifest from the manner in 
which the New Testament writers understood and applied 
the promises of the Old Testament. Let any person, witha 
reference Bible, read the New Testament with a design to 
understand how its writers applied the promises of the Old 
Testament, and he will see this principle brought out in all 
its fulness. The promises made to Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
the Patriarchs, and to the inspired men of every age, togeth- 
er with the promises made to the Church, and indeed all the 
promises of spiritual blessings—it is true of them all, that 
what God has said and promised once, He always says and 
promises, to all persons and at all times, and in all places, 
where the circumstances are similar. 

Having stated these rules, in the light of which we are to 
interpret the language of the promises, I will say a few words 
in regard to the question when a promise becomes due, and 
on what conditions we may realize its fulfillment. I have 
said some of the same things in the first volume of the Ober- 
lin Evangelist. But I wish to repeat them in this connec- 
tion, and add something more. 
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[1.] All the promises of sanctification in the Bible, from 
heir very nature, necessarily imply the exercise of our own 
agency in receiving the thing promised. As sanctification 
consists in the right exercise of our own agency, or in obedi- 
ence to the law of God, a promise of sanctification must 
necessarily be conditioned upon the exercise of faith in the 
promise. And its fulfillment sare i the exercise of our own 
powers in receiving it. 

[2.] It consequently follows, that a promise of sanctifica- 
tion, to be of any avail to us, must be due at some certain 
time, expressed or implied in the promise: that is, the time 
must be so fixed, either expressly or impliedly, as to put us 
into the attitude of waiting for its fulfillment, for if the ful- 
fillment of the promise implies the exercise of our agency, 
the promise is a mere nullity to us, unléss we are able to un- 
derstand when it becomes due in such a sense that we may 
wait for and expect its fulfillment. The promise of Christ 
to the Apostles concerning the outpouring of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, may illustrate my meaning. He had 
promised that they should receive the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit not many days hence. This was sufficiently definite 
to bring them into an attitude of continual waiting upon the 
Lord, with the expectation of receiving the promise. And 
as the baptism of the Holy Spirit involved the exercise of 
their own agency, it is easy to see that this expectation was 
indispensable to their receiving the blessing. But had they 
understood Christ to promise this blessing at a time so indefi- 
nitely future as to leave them without the daily expectation 
of receiving it, they might, and doubtless would have gone 
elbout their business until some further intimation on his 
part that he was about to bestow it, had brought them into 
an attitude of waiting for its fulfillment. 

[3.] A promise in the present tense is on demand. In 
other words, it is always due, and its fulfillment may be plead 
and claimed by the promisce at any time. 

[4.] A promise due at a future specified time, is after that 
time on demand, and may at any time thereafter be plead as 
a promise in the present tense. 

[5.] A great many of the Old Testament promises be- 
came due at the advent of Christ. Since that time they are 
to be considered and used as promises in the present tense. 
The Old Testament saints could not plead their fulfillment 
to them; because they were either expressly or impliedly in- 
formed, that they were not to be fulfilled until the coming of 
Christ. All that class of promises, therefore, that became 
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due “in the last days,” are to be regarded as now due or as 
promises in the present tense. 

[6.] Notwithstanding these promises are now due, yet they 
are expressly or impliedly conditioned upon the exercise of 
faith, and the right use of the appropriate means, by us, to 
receive their fulfillment. 

[7.] When a promise is due, we may expect the fulfillment 
of it at once or gradually, according to the nature of the 
blessing. ‘The promise that the world shall be converted in 
the latter day, does not imply that we are to expect the 
world to be converted at any one moment of time; but that 
the Lord will hasten it in its time, according to the faith and 
efforts of the Church. On the other hand, when the thing 
promised may in its nature be fulfilled at once, and when the 
nature of the case makes it necessary that it should be, then 
its fulfillment may be expected whenever we exercise faith. 
[8] There is a plain distinction between promises of 
grace and of glory. Promises of glory are of course not to 
be fulfilled until we arrive at heaven. Promises of grace, 
unless there be some express or implied reason to the con- 
trary, are to be understood as applicable to this life. 

[9.] A promise also may be unconditional in one sense, 
and conditional in another; for example, promises made to 
the Church as a body may be absolute and their fulfillment 
be secure and certain, sooner or later, while their fulfillment 
to any generation of the Church, may be and must be con- 
ditioned upon their faith and the appropriate use of means. 
Thus the promise of God, that the Church should possess 
the land of Canaan was absolute and unconditional in such a 
sense as that the Church, at some period, would, and certain- 
ly must take possession of that land. But the promise was 
conditional in the sense that the entering into possession, by 
any generation, depended entirely upon their own faith and 
the appropriate use of means. So the promise of the world’s 
conversion, and the sanctification of the Church under the 
reign of Christ, is unconditional in the sense, that it is cer- 
tain that those events will at some time occur, but when they 
will occur—what generation of individuals shall receive this 
blessing,—is necessarily conditioned upon their faith. This 
principle is plainly recognized by Paul in Heb. 4: 6, 11: 
“Seeing therefore it remaineth that some must enter therein, 
and they to whom it was first preached entered not in be- 
cause of unbelief;” ‘Let us labor therefore to enter into that 
rest, lest any man fall after the same example of unbelief.” 
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I come now to consider the question directly, and wholly 
as a Bible question, whether entire sanctification is in such 
a sense attainable in this life as to make its attainment an 
object of rational pursuit. 

1. It is evident from the fact, expressly stated, that abundant 
means are provided for the accomplishment of this end. Eph. 
4: 15—19; “He that descended is the same also that ascen- 
ded up far above all heavens, that he might fill all things. 
And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfect- 
ing of the saints for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ; till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ; that we henceforth be no more children tossed to and 
fro,and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive; but speaking the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head even Christ; from 
whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body, unto the edifying of itself in love.” Upon this 
passage I remark: 

(1.) That what is here spoken of is plainly applicable only 
to this life. Itis in this life that the apostles, evangelists, 
prophets and teachers exercise their ministry. ‘These means, 
therefore, are applicable, and so far as we know, only appli- 
cable to this life. | 

(2.) The Apostle here manifestly teaches that these means 
are designed, and adequate to perfecting the whole Church as_ 
the body of Christ, “ till we all come in the unity of the faith 
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and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.””> Now observe: 


(3.) These means are for the perfecting of the saints, till 
the whole church, as a perfect man, “ has come to the measiire 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” If this is not entire 
sanctification, what is? That thisis to take place in this 
world, is evident from what follows. For the Apostle adds: 
“That we henceforth be no more tossed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men 
and cunning craftiness whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” 


(4.) It should be observed that this is a very strong passage 
in support of the doctrine, inasmuch as it asserts that abun- 
dant means are provided for the sanctification of the church 
in this life. And as the whole includes all its parts, there 
must be sufficient provision for the sanctification of each in- 
dividual, 

(9.) If the work is ever to be effected, itis by these means. 
But these means are used only in this life. Entire sanctifi- 
cation then must take place in this life. 


(6.) If this passage does not teach a state of entire sancti- 
fication, such a state is no where mentioned in the Bible. 
And if believers are not here said to be wholly sanctified Dy, 
these means, and of course in this life, I know not that it i 
any where taught that they shall be sanctified at all. 

(7.) But suppose this passage to be put into the language of a 
command, how should we understand it? Suppose the saints 
commanded to be perfect, and to “ grow up tothe measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ,” could any thing less 
than entire sanctification be understood by such requisitions? 
Then by what rule of sober criticism, | would inquire, can 
this language, used in this connection, mean any thing less 
than I have supposed it to mean? 

2. Butletus lookinto some of the promises. It is not 
my design to examine a- great number of scripture prom- 
ises, but rather to show that those which I do examine, fully 
sustain the positions I have taken. One is sufficient, if it be 
full and its application just, to settle this question forever. I 
might occupy many pages in the examination of the promises, 
for they are exceedingly numerous, and full, and in point. 
But my design is at present to examine somewhat critically 
a few only out of the many. This will enable you to apply 
the same principles to the examination of the scripture prom- 
ises generally. | 
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(1.) I begin by referring you to the law of God, as given in 
Deut. 10: 12; “ And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fearthe Lord,thy God, to walk in 
all his ways, and to love Him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul.” Upon this passage 
I remark: 

[1.] It professedly sums up the whole duty of man to God 
—to fear and love Him with all the heart and all the soul. 

(2.] Although this is said of Israel, yet it is equally true 
of allmen. It is equally binding upon all, and is all that 
God requires of any man in regard to himself. 

[3.] Continued obedience to this requirement is entire 
sanctification, in the sense in which I use those terms. 

See Deut. 30: 6; “ And the Lord thy God will circumcise 
thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou 
mayest live.” Here we have a promise couched in the same 
language as the command just quoted. Upon this passage I 
remark: 

a. It promises just what the law requires. It promises 
all that the first and great commandment any where demands. 

6b. Obedience to the first commandment alwayg implies 
obedience to the second. It is plainly impossible that we 
should *‘ love God, whom we have not seen,” and “not love 
our neighbor whom we have seen.” 

c. This promise, on its very face, appears to mean just 
what the law means—to promise just what the law requires. 

d. If the law requires a state of entire sanctification, or 
if that which the law requires is a state of entire sanctifica- 
tion, then this is a promise of entire sanctification. 

e. As the command is universally binding upon all and 
applicable to all, so this promise is universally applicable to 
all who will lay hold upon it. 

f. Faith is an indispensable condition of the fulfillment 
of this promise. . It is entirely impossible that we should love 
God with all the heart, without confidence in him. God be- 
gets love in man,in no other way, than by so revealing him- 
self as to inspire confidence—that confidence which works 
by love. In Rules 10 and II, for the interpretation of the 
promises, it is said, that ‘‘ Where a command and a promise 
are given in the same language, we are bound to interpret 
the language alike in both cases, unless there be some mani-_ 
fest reason for a different interpretation.” Now here there 
is no perceivable reason why we should not understand the 
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language of the promise as meaning as much as the language 
of the command. This promise appears to have been de- 
signed to cover the whole ground of the requirement. 

g. Suppose the language in this promise to be used ina 
command, or suppose that the form of this promise were _ 
changed into that of a command. Suppose God should say 
as he does elsewhere, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul:” who would doubt 
that God designed to require a state of entire sanctification | 
or consecration to himself. How then are we to understand 
it when used in the form of a promise? See Rules 14 and 
15: “If his bountifulness equal his justice, his promises of 
grace must be understood to mean as much as the requirements 
of his justice.” ‘If he delights in giving as much as in re- 
ceiving, his promises must mean as much as the language of 
his requirements.” 

h. This promise is designed to be fulfilled in this life 
The language and connection imply this: “I will circumcise 
thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,and with all.thy soul.” This in some 
sense takes place in regeneration, but more than simple re- 
generation seems here to be promised. It is plain I think 
that this promise relates to a state of mind and not merely to 
an exercise. ® 

t. This promise as it respects the church, at some day, 
must be absolute and certain. So that God will undoubtedly 
at some period, beget this state of mind in the church. But 
to what particular individuals and generation this promise 
will be fulfilled must depend upon their faith in the promise. 

j- Since the promise is as full as the command, and 
since the law requires perpetual obedience, we are to under- 
stand the promise as pledging a state of permanent obedi- 
ence. ‘This also is implied in the language of the promise. 
To circumcise the heart, implies establishing the soul in love. 

(2.) See Jer. 31: 31—34: “ Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah; not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers, in the day that I took 
them by the hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt, 
(which my covenant they brake, although I was a husband 
unto them, saith the Lord;) but this shall be the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel; After those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall 
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by my people. And they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; 
for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them saith the Lord; for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more.” Upon this 
passage, I remark: 

[1.] It was to become due, or the time when its fulfillment 
might be claimed and expected, was at the advent of Christ. 
This is unequivocally settled in Heb. 8: 8—12, where this 
passage is quoted at length as being applicable to the gospel 
day. 

12] This is undeniably a promise of entire sanctification. 
It is a promise that the “law shall be written in the heart.” 
It means that the very temper and spirit required by the law 
shall be begotten in the soul. Now if the law requires en- 
tire sanctification or perfect holiness, this is certainly a pro- 
mise of it; for itis a promise of all that the law requires. 
To say that this is not a promise of entire sanctification, is 
the same absurdity as to say, that perfect obedience to the 
law is not entire sanctification; and this last is the same ab- 
surdity as to say that something more is our duty than what 
the law requires; and this again is to say that the law is im- 
erfect and unjust. 

(3.] A permanent state or entire sanctification is plainly 
implied in this promise. 

_a. The reason for setting aside the first covenant was, 
that it was broken; ‘‘Which my covenant they brake.” One 
grand design of the New Covenantis, that it shall not be bro- 
ken, for then it will be no better than the first. 

6. Permanency is implied in the fact, that it is to be en- 
graven in the heart. 

c. Permanency is plainly implied in the assertion, that God 
will remember their sinno more. In Jer. 32: 39, 40, where 
the same promise is in substance repeated, you will find it 
expressly stated that the covenant is to be “everlasting;” 
and that he will so “put his fear in their hearts that they 
shall not depart from him.” Here permanency is as express- » 
ly promised as it can be. 

_d. Suppose the language of this promise to be thrown in- 
to the form of acommand. Suppose God to say, “ Let my 
law be within your hearts, and let it bein your inward parts, 
and let my fear be so within your hearts that you shall not de- 
part from me. Let your covenant with me be everlasting.” 
If this language were found in a command, would any man in 
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his senses doubt thatit meant to require perfect and permanent 
sanctification? If not, by what rule of sober interpretation 
does he make it mean any thing else when found in a prom- 
ise?’ It appears to be profane trifling, when such language is 
found in a promise, to make it mean less than it does when 
found in acommand. See Rule 17. 

e. This promise as it respects the church, at some period 
of its history, is unconditional, and its fulfilment certain. 
But in respect to any particular individuals or generations of 
the Church, its fulfilment is necessarily conditioned upon their 
faith. 

f. The Church, as a body, have certainly never received 
this new covenant. Yet doubtless multitudes, in every age ‘ 
of the Christian dispensation, have received it. And God 
will hasten the time when it shall be so fully accomplished, 
that there shall be no need for one man to say to his brother, 
** Know ye the Lord, for all shall know him from the least to 
the greatest.” 

g. It should be understood that this promise was made to 
the Christian Church and not at all to the Jewish Church. The 
saints, under the old dispensation, had no reason to expect the 
fulfillment of this and kindred promises to themselves, because 
their fulfillment was expressly deferred until the commence- 

ment of the Christian dispensation. 

_h, It has been said, that nothing more is promised than 
regeneration. But were not the Old Testament saints regen- 
_ erated? Yet it is expressly said that they received not the 
promises. Heb. 11: 13, 39,40: “ These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and con- 
_ fessed that they were stranger’s and pilgrims on the earth.” 
_ % And these all, having obtained a good report through faith, 
_ received not the promise; God having provided some better 
thing for us, that they without us should not be made per- 
| fect.” Here we see that these promises were not received 
_ by the Old Testament saints. Yet they were regenerated. 
7. It has also been said that the promise implies no more 
_ than the final perseverance of the saints. But I would in- 
quire, did not the Old Testament saints persevere? And yet 
_ we have just seen, that the Old Testament saints did not re- 
_ ceive these promises in their fulfillment. 

_  (3.) IT will next examine the promise in Ezek. 36: 25—7: 

“Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 

clean; from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I 
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cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within your and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. 
And I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk 
in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments and do them.” 
Upon this I remark: 

[1.] It was written within nineteen years after that which 
we have just examined in Jeremiah, It plainly refers to the 
same time, and is a promise of the same blessing. 

[2.] It seems to be admitted, nor can it be denied, that this 
is a promise of entire sanctification. The language i is very 
definite and full. ‘ Then,” referring to some future time 
when it should become due, “ will I sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean.” Mark, the first promise is, “ye 
shall be clean.” If to be “ clean” does not mean entire 
sanctification, what does it mean? 

The second promise is, * from all your filthiness and from 
all your idols will I cleanse you.” If to be cleansed “ from 
all filthiness and all idols,” be not a state of entire sanctifi- 
cation, what is? 

The third promise is, “a new heart also will I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within you; I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh and will give you a heart of flesh.” 
If to have a “clean heart,’ a ‘new heart,” a “ heart of 
flesh,” in opposition to a “heart of stone,” be not entire 
sanctification, what is? 

The fourth promise, is “I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments and do them.” | 

[3.] Let us turn the language of these promises into that 
of command, and understand God as saying, “* Make you a 
clean heart, a new heart, and a new spirit; put away all your 
iniquities, all your filthiness, and all your idols; walk in my 
statutes, and keep my judgments, and do them” Now what 
man in the sober exercise of bis reason, would doubt wheth- 
er God meant to require a state of entire sanctification in 
such commands as these? The rules of legal interpretation 
would demand that we should so understand him. Rule 5; 
concerning the interpretation of promises, says, “‘ The inter-. 
est of the promisor in the accomplishment of his design or 
in fully meeting and relieving the necessities of the promisee,, 
should also be taken into the account. If there is the most 
satisfactory proof, aside from that which is contained in the 
promise itself, that the promisor feels the highest interest 
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in the promisee, and in fully meeting and relieving his ne- 
cessities, then his promise must be understood accordingly.” 

If this is so, what is the fair and proper construction of 
this language when found in a promise? I do not hesitate to 
say that to me it is amazing that any doubt should be left on 
the mind of any man whether, in these promises, God means 
as much as in his commands, couched in the same language; 
for example, see Ezek. 18: 30, 31: “ Repent, and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions; so iniquity shall not be 
your ruin. Cast away from you all your transgressions, 
whereby ye have transgressed: and make you a new heart 
and a new spirit; for why will you die, O house of Israel?” 
Now that the language in the promise under consideration, 
should mean as much as the language of this command, is 
demanded by every sober rule of interpretation. And who 
ever dreamed, that when he required his people to put away 
all their iniquities, he only meant that they should put away 
a part of them. 

(4.] ‘This promise respects the Church, and it cannot be 
pretended that it has ever been fulfilled according to its 
proper import, in any past age of the Church. 

[5.] As it regards the Church, at a future period of its his- 
tory, this promise is absolute, in the sense that it certainly 
will be fulfilled. | 
_ [6.] It was manifestly designed to apply to Christians under 
the new dispensation, rather than to the Jews under the old 
dispensation. ‘The sprinkling of clean water and the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, seem plainly to indicate that the prom- 
ise belonged more particularly to the Christian dispensation. 
It undeniably belongs to the same class of promises with 
that in Jer. 31: 31—34, Joel 2: 28, and many others, that 
manifestly look forward to the gospel day as the time when 
they shall become due. As these promises have never been 
fulfilled, in their extent and meaning, their complete fulfill- 
ment remains to be realized by the Church as a body. And 
those individuals and that generation will take possession of 
the blessing, who understand and believe and appropriate 
them to their own case. 

(4.) I will next examine the promise in 1 Thess. 5: 23, 24: 
“And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faith- 
ful is 9 that calleth you, who also will do it.” Upon this I 
remark : 
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. [L.] It is admitted, that this is a prayer for and a promise 
of entire sanctification. | 

[2.] The very language shows, that both the prayer and 
the promise refer to this life, as it is a prayer for the sancti- 
fication of the body as well as the soul; also that they might 
be preserved, not after, but unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

[3.] This is a prayer of inspiration, to which is annexed 
an express promise that God will do it. 

[4.] Its fulfillment is, from the nature of the case, condi- 
tioned upon our faith, as sanctification without faith is natu- 
rally. impossible. 

[5.] Now if this promise, with those that have.already been 
examined, does not, honestly interpreted, fully settle the 
question of the attainability of entire sanctification in this 
life, it is difficult to understand how any thing can be settled 
by an appeal to scripture. 

There are great multitudes of promises of the same im- 
port, to which I might refer you, and which if examined in 
the light of the foregoing rules of interpretation, would be 
seen to heap up demonstration upon demonstration, that this 
is a doctrine of the Bible. Only examine them in the light 
of these plain, self-evident principles, and it seems to me, 
that they cannot fail to produce conviction. 

I will no longer occupy your time in the examination of 
the promises, but having examined a few of them in proof of 
the position that a state of entire sanctification is attainable 
in this life, I will now proceed to mention other considerations 
in support of this doctrine. . 

3. Christ prayed for the entire sanctification of saints in 
this life. “I pray not,” he says, “ that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.” He did not pray that they should be kept 
from persecution or from natural death, but he manifestly 
prayed, that they should be kept from sin. Suppose Christ 
had commanded them to keep themselves from the evil of the 
world; what should we understand him to mean by such a 
command? 

“4, Christ has taught us to pray for entire sanctification in 
this life: ** Thy will be done on earth as it is done in heav- 
en.” Now, if there is entire sanctification in heaven, Christ 
requires us to pray for its existence on earth. And is it 
probable that he has taught us to pray for that which he 
knows never can be or will be granted? 
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5. The Apostles evidently expected Christians to attain 
this state in this life. See Col. 3: 12: “ Epaphras, who is 
one of you, a servant of Christ, saluteth you, always laboring 
fervently for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect and 
‘complete in all the will of God.” Upon this passage I re- 
mark: | 

(1.) It was the object of the efforts of Epaphras, and a 
thing which he expected to effect, to be instrumental in cau- 
sing those Christians to be “ perfect and complete in all the 
will of God.” 

(2.) If this language does not describe a state of entire 
in the sense of permanent sanctification, I know of none that 
would. If “to be perfect and complete in all the will of 
God,” be not Christian Perfection, what is? 

(3.) Paul knew that Epaphras was laboring to this end, and 
with this expectation; and he informed the Church of it in a 
_ manner that evidently showed his approbation of the views 
and conduct of Epaphras. 

6. That the Apostles expected Christians to attain this 
state is farther manifest, from 2 Cor. 7: 1: ** Having there- 
fore these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness, 
in the fear of God.” 

Now does not the Apostle speak in this passage as if he 
really expected those to whom he wrote “ to perfect holiness 
in the fear of God?” Observe how strong and full the lan- 
guage is, “ Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit.” If “to cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and ail filthiness of the spirit, and to perfect ho- 
liness,” be not entire sanctification, whatis? That he expec- 
ted this to take place in this life, is evident from the fact that 
he requires them to be cleansed from all filthiness of the 
flesh as well as of the spirit. This passage plainly contem- 
plates a state as distinguished from an act of consecration or 
sanctification, that is, it evidently expresses the idea of entire 
in the sense of continued sanctification. 

7. All the intermediate steps can be taken. Therefore 
the end can be reached. There is certainly no point in our 
progress towards entire sanctification, where it can be said 
we can go no farther. To this it has been objected, that 
though all the intermediate steps can be taken, yet the goal 
can never be reached in this life, just as five may be divided 
by three, ad infinitum, without exhausting the fraction. Now 
this illustration deceives the mind that uses it, as it may the 
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minds of those who listen to it. It is true that you can 
never exhaust the fraction in dividing five by three, for:the 

plain reason that the division may be carried on, ad infinitum, 

There is no end. You cannot in this case take all the inter- 

mediate steps, because they are infinite. But in.the case of 
entire sanctification, all the intermediate steps can be taken; 
for there is an end, or state of entire sanctification, and that, 

too, at a point infinitely short of infinite. 

8. That this state may be attained in this life, I argue from 
the fact that provision is made against all the occasions of 
sine Men sin only when they are tempted, either by the 
world, the flesh, or the devil. And it is expressly asserted 
that in every temptation, provision is: made for our escape. 
Certainly if it is possible for us to escape without sin, under 
every temptation, then a state of entire and SEPA ROAINS > sanc- 
tification is attainable. 

9. Full provision is made for overcoming the three great 
enemies of our souls, the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

(1.) The world—* This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even your faith.” ‘Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Christ.” 

(2.) The flesh—“If ye walk in the Spirit, ye shall not fal- 
fill the lusts of the flesh.” 

(3.) Satan—* The shield of faith shall quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked.” ‘And God shall bruise Satan under 
your feet shortly.” 

Now all sober rules of Biblical crilicism require us to un- 
derstand the passages I have quoted, in the sense in which 
I have used them. d 

10. God is able to-:perform this work in and for us. Eph. 
3: 14—19: “For this cause I bow my knees unto the Fath- 
er of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named, that he would grant you accord-. 
ing to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might 
by his Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith: that ye, being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to know the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God.” Upon this passage I 
remark: 

(1.) Paul evidently prays here for the entire sanctification 
of believers in this life. It is implied in our being “ rooted | 
and grounded in love,” and being “ filled with all the fulness 
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of God,” that we be as perfect in our measure and according 
to our capacity, as he is. If to be filled with the fulness of 
God, does not imply a state of entire sanctification, what 
does? i 
- (2) That Paul did not see any difficulty in the way of 
God’s accomplishing this work, is manifest from what he says 
in the twentieth verse—“ Now unto him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above ali that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in us, &c.” 

11. The Bible no where represents death as the termina- 
tion of sin in the saints, which it:could not fail to do, were 
it true that they cease not to sin until death. It has been 
the custom of the Church, for a long time, to console indi- 
viduals, in view of death, by the consideration that it would 
be the termination of all their sin. And how almost univer- 
sal has been the custom in consoling the friends of deceased 
saints, to mention this as a most important fact, that now they 
had ceased from sin! Now if death is the termination of sin 
in the saints, and if they never cease to sin until they pass 
into eternity, too much stress never has been or can be laid 
upon that circumstance; and it seems utterly incredible that 
no inspired writer should ever have noticed the fact. The 
representations of scripture are all right over against this 
idea. It is said, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
for they rest from their labors, and their works do follow 


them.” Here it is not intimated that they rest from their 9 


sins, but from their good works in this life; such works as 
shall follow, not to curse, but to blessthem. The representa- 
‘tions of scripture are that death is the termination of the 
saint’s sufferings and labors of love in this world, for the 
' good of men and the glory of God. But no where in the 
Bible is it intimated that the death of a saint is the termina- 
tion of his serving the devil. 

But if it be true that Christians continue to sin till they 
die, and death is the termination, and the only termination of 
their sin, it seems to me impossible that the scripture repre- 
sentations on the subject should be what they are. 

12. The Bible representations of death are utterly incon- 
sistent with its being an indispensable means of sanctifica- 
tion. Death is represented as an enemy in the Bible. But 
if death is the only condition upon which men are brought 
into a state of entire sanctification, its agency is as impor- 
tant'and as indispensable as the influence of the Holy Ghost. 
When death is represented in the Bible as any thing else 
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than an enemy, it is because it cuts short the sufferings of 
the saints, and introduces them into a state of eternal glory 
—not because it breaks them off from communion with the 
devil! How striking is the contrast between the language of 
the Church and that of inspiration on this subject! The 
Church is consoling the Christian in view of death, that it 
will be the termination of his sins—that he will then cease 
to serve the devil and his own lusts. The language of inspi- 
ration, on the other hand, is, that he will cease, not from 
wicked, but from good works, and labors and sufferings for 
God in this world. The language of the Church is, that then 
he will enter.upon a life of unalterable holiness—that he 
shall then, and not till then, be entirely sanctified. The 
language of inspiration is, that because he is sanctified, death 
shall be an entrance into a state of eternal glory. 

13. Ministers are certainly bound to set up some definite 
standard, to which as the ministers of God, they are to in- 
sist upon complete conformity. And now I would ask, what 
other standard can they and dare they set up than this? To 
insist upon any thing less than this, is to turn Pope and 
grant an indulgence to sin. But to set up this standard, and 
then inculcate that conformity to it is not, as a matter of 
fact, attainable in this life, is as absolutely to take the part 
of sin against God, as it would be to insist upon repentance 
in theory, and then avow that in practice it is not attainable. 
And here let me ask Christians what they expect ministers 
to preach? Do you think they have a right to connive at 
any sin in you, or to insist upon any thing else as a practica- 
ble fact than that you should abandon every iniquity? It is 
sometimes said, that with us entire sanctification is a hobby. 
But I would humbly ask what else can we preach? Is not 
every minister bound to insist in every sermon that men shall 
wholly obey God? And because they will not compromise 


with any degree or form of sin, are they to be reproached 
| for making the subject of entire obedience a hobby? I ask. 
_by what authority can a minister preach any thing less? 


And how shall any minister dare to inculcate the duty as a 
theory, and yet not insist upon it asa practical matter, as 


-something to be expected of every subject of God’s kingdom. 


14. A denial of this doctrine has the natural tendency to 
beget the very apathy witnessed in the Church. Professors 
of religion go on in sin, without much conviction of its wick- 
edness. Sin unblushingly stalks abroad even in the Church 
of God, and does not fill Christians with horror, because 
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they expect its existence as a thing of course. Tell a young 
convert that he must expect to backslide, and he will do so 
of course, and with comparatively little remorse, because he 
looks upon it as a kind of necessity. And being led to ex- 
pect it, you find him, in a few months after his conversion, 
away from God, and not at all horrified with his state. Just 
so, inculcate the idea among Christians that they are not 
expected to abandon all sin, and they will of course go on in 
sin with comparative indifference. Reprove them for their 
sin, and they will say, ‘O, we are imperfect creatures; we 
do not pretend to be perfect, nor do we expect we ever shall 
be in this world.” Many such answers as these will show 
you at once the God-dishonoring and soul-ruining tendency 
of a denial of this doctrine. 

15. A denial of this doctrine prepares the minds of minis- 
ters to temporize and wink at great iniquity in their churches. 
Feeling as they certainly must, if they disbelieve this doc- 
trine, that a great amount of sin in all believers is to be ex- 
pected as a thing of course, their whole preaching, and spirit, 
and demeanor, will be such as to beget a great degree of 
apathy among Christians in regard to their abominable sins. 

16. If this doctrine is not true, how profane and blasphe- 
mous is the covenant of every church of every evangelical 
denomination. Every church requires its members to make 
a solemn covenant with God and with the church, in the 
presence of God and angels, and with their hands upon the 
emblems of the broken body and shed blood of the blessed 
Jesus, “to abstain from all ungodliness and every worldly 
lust, to live soberly and righteously in this present world.” 
Now if the doctrine of the attainability of entire sanctifica- 
tion in this life is not true, what profane mockery is this cov- 
enant! It is a covenant to live in a state of entire sanctifi- 
cation, made under the most solemn circumstances, enforced 
by the most awful sanctions, and insisted upon by the minis- 
ter of God standing at the altar. Now what right has any 
~ minister on earth to require less than this? 

And again, what right has any minister on earth to require 
this, unless it is a practicable thing, and unless it is expected 
of him who makes the vow? 

Suppose when this covenant was proposed to a convert 
about to unite with the church, he should take it to his closet, 
and spread it before the Lord, and inquire whether it would 
be right for him to make such a covenant—and whether the 
grace of the gospel can enable him to fulfill it, 
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Do you suppose the Lord Jesus would reply, that if he 
made that covenant, he certainly would, and must as a mat- 
ter of course live in the habitual violation of it as long as he 
lives, and that his grace was not sufficient to enable him to 
keep it? Would he in sucha case have any right to take 
upon himself this covenant? No,no more than he would 
have a right to lie to the Holy Ghost. 

17. It has long been maintained by orthodox divines, that 
a person is not a Christian who does not aim at living with- 
out sin—that unless he aims at perfection, he manifestly con- 
sents to live in sin; and is therefore impenitent. It has been 
said, and I think truly, that if a man does not in the fixed 
purpose of his\heart, aim at total abstinence from sin, and 
at being wholly conformed to the will of God, he is not yet 
regenerated, and does not so much as mean to cease from 
abusing God. In Barnes’ Notes upon 2 Cor. 7: 1, we have 
the following: 

‘The unceasing and steady aim of every Christian should 
be perfection—perfection in all things—in the love of God, 
of Christ, of man; perfection of heart, and feeling, and emo- 
tion; perfection in his words, and plans, and dealings with 
men; perfection in his prayers, and in his submission to the 
will of God. No mancan be a Christian who does not sin- 

. cerely desire it,and who does not constantly aim at it. No 
man is a friend of God who can acquiesce in a state of sin, 
and who is satisfied and contented that he is not as holy as 
God is holy. And any man who has no desire to be perfect 
as God is, and who does not make it his daily and constant 
aim to be as perfect as God, may set it down as demonstrably 
certain that he has no true religion.” : 

Now if this is so, 1 would ask how a person can aim at, 
and intend to do what he knows to be impossible. Is it nota 
contradiction to say that a man can intend to do what he 
knows he cannot do?. To this it has been objected, that if 
true, it proves too much—that it would prove that no man 
ever was a Christian who did not believe in this doctrine. 
To this I reply: 

(1.) A man may believe in what is really a state of entire 
sanctification, and aim at attaining it, although he may not 
call it by that name. ‘This I believe to be the real fact with 
Christians; and they would much more frequently attain 
what they aim at, did they know how to appropriate the | 

-grace of Christ to their own circumstances. Mrs, President 

_ Edwards, for example, firmly believed that she could attain a 
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state of entire consecration. She aimed at and manifestly 
attained it, and yet, such were her views of physical deprav- 
ity, that she did not call her state one of entire sanctifica- 
tion. It has been common for Christians to suppose that a 
state of entire consecration is attainable; but while they be- 
lieve in physical depravity, they would not of course, call 
even entire consecration, entire sanctification. Mrs. Ed- 
wards believed in, aimed at, and attained, entire consecra- 
tion. She aimed at what she believed to be attainable, and_ 
she could aim at nothing more. She called it by the same 
name with her husband who was opposed to the doctrine of 
christian perfection as held by the Wesleyan Methodists, 
manifestly on the ground of his notions of physical deprav- 
ity. i care not what this state is called, if the thing be fully 
explained and insisted upon, together with the conditions_of 
attaining it. Call it what you please, christian perfection, 
heavenly mindedness, the full assurance of faith or hope, or 
a state of entire consecration; by all these I understand the 
same thing. And it is certain, that by whatever name it is 
called, the thing must be aimed at to be attained. The prac- 
ticability of its attainment must be admitted, or it can not be 
aimed at. 

And now I would humbly i inquire whether to preach any 
thing short of this is not to give countenance to sin? 

18. Another argument in favor of this doctrine is that the 
' gospel as a matter of fact, has often, not only temporarily, 
but permanently and perfectly overcome every form of sin, 
in different individuals. Who has not seen the most beastly 
lusts, drunkenness, lasciviousness, and every kind of abomi- 
nation, long indulged and fully ripe, entirely and forever 
slain by the power of the grace of God? Now how was 
this done? Only by bringing this sin fully into the light of 
the gospel, and showing the individual the relation which 
the death of Christ sustained to that sin. 

Nothing is wanting to slay any and every form of sin, but 
for the mind to be fully baptized into the death of Christ, 
and to see the bearings of one’s own sins upon the sufferings, 
and agonies, and death of the blessed Jesus. Let me state a 
fact to illustrate my meaning. A habitual and most invete- 
rate smoker of tobacco, of my acquaintance, after having been 
plied with almost every argument to induce him to break the 
power of the habit and relinquish its use in vain, on a certain 
occasion, lighted his pipe, and was about to put it to his 
mouth, when the NE was started, did Christ die to pur- 
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chase this vile indulgence for me? The perceived relation 
of the death of Christ to this sin instantly broke the power 
of the habit, and from that day he has been free, 

I could relate many other facts more striking than this, 
where a similar view of the relation of a particular sin to the 
atonement of Christ, has in a moment, not only ,broken the 
power of the habit, but destroyed entirely and forever, the 
appetite for similar indulgences. And in multitudes of cases 
when the appetite has not been entirely slain, the will has 
been endowed with abundantand abiding efficiency effectu- 
ally to control it. 

If the most inveterate habits of sin, and even those that 
involve physical consequences, and have deeply debased the 
physical constitution, and rendered it a source of overpower- 
ing temptation to the mind, can be, and often have been ut- 
terly broken up, and forever slain by the grace of God, why 
Should it be doubted that by the same grace, a man can tri 
“ umph over all sin, and that for ever. ! 

19. If this doctrine is not true, what is true upon the sub- 
ject? It is certainly of great importance that ministers 
should be definite in their instructions, and if Christians are 
not expected to be wholly conformed to the will of God in 
this life, how much is expected of them? Who can say, 
hitherto canst thou, must thou come, but no farther? It is 
certainly absurd, not to say ridiculous, for ministers to be for- 
ever pressing Christians up to higher and higher attainments, 
saying at every step you can and must go higher, and yet all 
along informing them that they are expected to fall short of 
their whole duty—that they can as a matter of fact, be bet- 
ter than they are, far better, indefinitely better; but still it 
is not expected that they will do their whole duty. I have 
often been pained to hear men preach who are afraid to 
commit themselves in favor of the whole truth; and who are 
yet evidently afraid of falling short, in their instructions, of 
insisting that men shall stand “perfect and complete in all 
the will of God.” They are evidently sadly perplexed to be 
consistent, and well they may be, for in truth there is no con- 
sistency in their views and teachings. If they do not ineal- 
cate as a matter of fact, that men ought to do and are ex- 
pected to do their whole duty, they are sadly at a loss to 
know what to inculcate, They have evidently many mis- 
givings about insisting upon less than this, and still they fear . 
to go to the full extent of apostolic teaching on this subject. 
And in their attempts to throw in qualifying terms and cave- 
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ats, to avoid the impression that they believe in the doctrine 
of entire sanctification, they place themselves in a truly awk- 
ward position. Cases have occurred in which ministers have 
been asked, how far we may go, must go, and are expected 
to go, in dependence upon the grace of Christ, and how holy 
men may be, and are expected to be, and must be, in this 
life. They could give no other answer to this, than that 
they can be a great deal better than they are. Now this in- 
definiteness is a great stumbling block to the Church. It 
cannot be according to the teachings of the Holy Ghost. 

20. The tendency of a denial of this doctrine is, to my 
mind, conclusive preof that the doctrine itself must be true. 
Many developments in the recent history of the Church 
throw light upon this subject. Who does not see that the 
facts developed in the temperance reformation, have a direct 
and powerful bearing upon this question? It has been ascer- _ 
tained that there is no possibility of completing the temper- 
ance reformation, except by adopting the principle of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. Let a temperance 

lecturer go forth as an Evangelist to promote revivals on 
the subject of temperance—let him inveigh against drunken- 
ness, while he admits and defends the moderate use of alco- 
hol, or insinuates, at least, that total abstinence is not expect- 
ed or practicable. In this stage of the temperance reforma- 
tion every one can see that such a man could make no pro- 
gress; that he would be employed like a child in building 
dams of sand to obstruct the rushing of mighty waters. It 
is as certain as that causes produce their effects, that no per- 
manent reformation could be effected without adopting and 
insisting on the total abstinence principle. 

And now if this is true as it respects the temperance refor- 
mation, how much more so when applied to the subjects of 
holiness and sin. A man might by some possibility, even in 
his own strength, overcome his habits of drunkenness, and 
retain what might be called the temperate use of alcohol. 
But no such thing is possible in a reformation from sin. There 
is no temperate indulgence in sin. Sin, as a matter of fact, 
is never overcome by any man in his own strength. If he 
admits into his creed the necessity of any degree of sin, or if 
he allows in practice any degree of sin, he becomes impeni- 
tent—consents to live in sin—and of course grieves the Holy 
Spirit, the certain result of which is a relapsing into a state 

_ of legal bondage to sin. And this is probably a true history 
of many ey christians in the Church. It is just what 
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might be expected from the views and practice of the Church 
upon this subject. 

The secret of backsliding is, that reformations are not car- 
ried deep enough. Christians are not set with all their hearts 
to aim at a speedy deliverance from all sin. But on the con- 
trary are left, and in many instances taught, to indulge the 
expectation that they shall sin as long as they live. I prob- 
ably never shall forget the effect produced on my mind by 
reading, when a young convert, in the diary of David Brai- 
nerd, that he never expected to make any considerable at- 
tainments in holiness in this life. I can now easily see that 
this was a natural inference from the theory of physical de- 
pravity which he held. But not perceiving this: at the time, 
I doubt not that this expression of his views had a very inju- 
rious effect upon me for many years. It led me to reason 
thus: If such aman as David Brainerd did not expect to 
make much advancement in holiness in this life, it is vain for 
me to expect such a thing. 

The fact is, if there be any thing that is important to high 
attainments in holiness, and to the progress of the work of 
sanctification in this life, it is the adoption of the principle 
’ of total abstinence from sin. ‘Total abstinence from sin, 
must be every man’s motto, or sin will certainly sweep him 
away as with a flood. That cannot possibly be a true prin- 
ciple in temperance, that leaves the causes which produce 
drunkenness to operate in their full strength. Nor can that 
be true in regard to holiness which leaves the root unextract- 
ed, and the certain causes of spiritual decline and backslid- 
ing’ at work in the very heart of the Church. And I am 
fully convinced that until Evangelists and Pastors adopt, and 
carry out in practice, the principle of total abstinence from 
all sin, they will as certainly find themselves, every few 
months, called to do their work over again, as a temperance 
lecturer would who should admit the moderate use of al- 
cohol. | 

21. Again, the tendency of the opposite view of this sub- 
ject, shows that that cannot be true. Who does not know, 
that to call upon sinners to repent, and at the same time to 
inform them that they will not, and cannot, and are not ex- 
pected to repent, would for ever prevent their repentance. 
Suppose you say to a sinner, you are naturally able to repent; 
but it is certain that you never will repent in this life, either 
with or without the Holy Spirit. Who does not see that such 
teaching would as surely prevent his repentance as he believed, 
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it? So, say to a professor of religion, you are naturally able 
to be wholly conformed to the will of God; but it is certain 
that you never will be in this life, either in your own strength 
or by the grace of God. If this teaching be believed, it will 
just as certainly prevent his sanctification as the other teach- 
ing would the repentance of the sinner. I can speak from 
experience on this subject. While Iinculcated the common 
views, I was often instrumental in bringing christians under 
great conviction, and into a state of temporary repentance 
and faith. But falling short of urging them up to a point 
where they would become so acquainted with Christ, as to 
abide in him, they would of course soon relapse again into 
their former state. I seldom saw, and can now understand 
that I had no reason to expect to see, under the instructions 
which I then gave, such a state of religious principle, such 
steady and confirmed walking with God among Christians, as 
I have seen since the change in my views and instructions. 


LECTURE LVIII. 
SANCTIFICATION. 
PauL ENTIRELY SANCTIFIED. 


i MiguT urge a great many other considerations, and. as. i 
have said, fill a book with scriptures, and arguments, and de- 
monstrations, of the attainability of entire sanctification in this 
life. 

But I forbear, and at present will present only one more 
consideration, a consideration which has great weight in some 
minds. It is a question of great importance, at least in some 
minds, whether any actually ever did attain this state. Some 
who believe it attainable, do not consider it of much impor- 
tance to show that it has actually been attained. Now I 
freely admit that it may be attainable, even if it never has 
been attained. Yet it appears to me that as a matter of en- 
couragement to the church, it is of great importance whether, 
as a matter of fact, a state of entire and continued holiness 
has been attained in this life. This question covers much 
ground. But for the sake of brevity, I design to examine 
but one case, and see whether there is not reason to believe 
that in one instance, at least it has been attained. The case 
to which I allude is that of the Apostle Paul. And I pro- 
pose to take up and examine the passages that speak of him, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether there is evidence 
that he ever attained to this state in this life. 

And here let me say that to my own mind it seems plain, 
that Paul and John, to say nothing of the other Apostles, 
designed and expected the church to understand them as 
speaking from experience, and as having received of that 
fulness which they taught to be in Christ and in his gospel. 

And I wish to say again and more expressly, that I do not 
rest the practicability of attaining a state of entire and con- 
tinued holiness at all upon the question, whether any ever 
have attained it any more than I would rest the question, 
whether the world ever will be converted, upon the fact 
whether it ever has been converted. I have been surprised, 
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when the fact that a state of entire holiness has been attain- 
ed, is urged as one argument among a great many to prove 
its attainability, and that too, merely as an encouragement 
to Christians to lay hold upon this blessing—that objectors 
and reviewers fasten upon this as the doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion, as if by calling this particular question into doubt, they 
could overthrow all the other proof of its attainability. Now 
this is utterly absurd. When, then, I examine the character 
of Paul with this object in view, if it should not appear clear 
to you that he did attain this state, you are not to overlook 
the fact, that its attainability is settled by other arguments, 
on grounds entirely independent of the question whether it 
has been attained or not; and that I merely use this as an’ 
argument, simply because to me it appears forcible, and fitted 
to afford great encouragement to Christians to press after 
this state. 

I will first make some remarks in regard to the manner in 
which the language of Paul, when speaking of himself, 
should be understood; and then proceed to an examination 
of the passages which speak of his christian character. 

1. His revealed character, demands that we should under- 
stand him to mean all that he says, when speaking in his own 
favor. ) 

2. The spirit of inspiration would guard him against speak- 
ing too highly of himself. 

3. No man ever seemed to possess greater modesty, and to 
feel more unwilling to exalt his own attainments. 

4. If he considered himself as not having attained a state 
of entire sanctification, and as often, if not in all things, fall- 
ing short of his duty, we may expect to find him acknowl- 
edging this in the deepest self-abasement. 

5. If he is charged with living in sin, and with being wick- 
ed in any thing, we may expect him, when speaking under 
‘inspiration, not to justify, but unequivocally to condemn him- 
self in those things if he was really guilty. 

Now in view of these facts, let us examine those scriptures 
in which he speaks of himself, and is spoken of by others. 

(1.) 1 Thess. 2: 10: “ Ye are witnesses, and God also, how 
holily, and justly, and unblamably, we behaved ourselves 
among you that believe.” Upon this text I remark: 

[1.] Here he unqualifiedly asserts his own holiness. This 
language is very strong, “ How holily, justly, and unblama- 
bly.” If to be holy, just, and unblamable, be not entire 
sanctification, what is? 

20* 
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[2.] He appeals to the heart-searching God for the trath 
of what he says, and to their own observation; calling on 
God and on them also to bear witness, that he had been holy 
and without blame. 


{3.] Here we have the testimony of an inspired Apostle, 
in the most unqualified language, asserting his own entire 
sanctification. Was he deceived? Can it be that he knew 
himself all the time to have been living in sin? If such lan- 
guage as this does not amount to an unqualified assertion that 
he had lived among them without sin, what can be known by 
the use of human language? 

-(2.) 2 Cor. 6: 3—7: “Giving no offence in any thing, that 
the ministry be not blamed; but in all things approving .our- 
selves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions 
in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in 
tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fastings; by pureness, by 
knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, 
by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the power of 
God, by the armor of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left.” Upon these verses I remark: 


Paul asserts that he gave no offence in any thing, but in 
all things approved himself as a minister of God. -Among 
other things, he did this, “ by pureness, by the Holy Ghost, 
by love unfeigned,” and “ by the armor of righteousness on 
the right hand and on the left.” How could so modest a man 
as. Paul speak of himself in this manner, unless he knew - 
himself to be in a state of entire sanctification, and thought 
it of great importance that the church should know it? 


(3.) 2 Cor. 1: 12: “ For our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had 
our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to you- 
ward.” ~ This passage. plainly implies the same thing, and 
was manifestly said for the same purpose—to declare the 
greatness of the grace of God as manifested in himself. 


(4.) Acts 24: 16: “ And herein do I exercise myself to 
have always: he conscience void of offence toward God, and 
toward men.” Paul doubiless at this time had an enlightened 
conscience. If an inspired Apostle could affirm, that he 
‘exercised himself to have always a conscience void of of- 
fence toward God and toward men,” must he not have been 
in a state of entire sanctification? 


(5.) 2 Tim. 1:3: “T thank God, whom] serve from my fores 
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fathers with a pure conscience, that without ceasing I have 
remembrance of thee in my prayers night and day.” Here 
again he affirms that he serves God with a pure conscience. 
Could this be, if he was often, and perhaps every day, as 
some suppose, violating his conscience? 

(6.) Gal. 2: 20: “1am crucified with Christ; nevertheless 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me.” This does not as- 
sert, but strongly implies that he lived without sin, and ‘also 
that he regarded himself as dead to sin in the, sense of being 
permanently sanctified. 

(7.) Gal. 6: 14: “ But God forbid that I should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” This text also af- 
fords the same inference as above. | 

(8.) Phil. 1: 21: ‘* For to me to live is Christ, and to die is 

ain.” Here the Apostle affirms that for him to live was as 
if Christ lived in the church, that is, by his doctrine illustra- 
ted by his life, it was as if Christ lived again and preached 
his own gospel to sinners and to the church; or for him to 
live was to make Christ known as if Christ lived to make 
himself known. How could he say this, unless his example, 
and doctrine, and spirit, were those of Christ? 

(9.) Acts 20: 26: “* Wherefore I take you to record this 
day, that I am pure from the blood of all men.” Upon this 
I remark: | ) 

[1.] This passage, taken in its connection, shows clearly, 
the impression that Paul desired to make upon the minds of 
those to whom he spake. 

_ [2.] It is certain that he could in no proper sense be ‘ pure 
from the blood of all men,” unless he had done his whole du- 
ty. If he had been sinfully lacking in any grace, or virtue, 
or labor, could he have said this? Certainly not. 

(10.) 1 Cor. 2: 16,17: “* Wherefore, I beseech you, be ye 
followers of me. For this cause have I sent unto you Timo- 
theus, who is my beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, who 
shall bring you into remembrance of my ways which be in 
Christ, as I teach everywhere in every church.” I remark: 

-{1.] Here Paul manifestly sets himself up as an example to 
the church. How could he do this if he were living in sin? 

[2.] He sent Timotheus to them to refresh their memories 
in regard to his doctrine and practice; implying that what he 
taught in every church, he himself practiced. 
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(11.) 1 Cor. 11: 1: “Be ye followers of me, even as I 
also am of Christ.” Here Paul commands them to follow 
him, ‘‘as he followed Christ;” not so far as he followed Christ, 
as some seem to understand it, but to follow him because he 
followed Christ. How could he in. this unqualified manner, 
command the Church to copy his example, unless he knew 
himself to be blameless? 


(12.) Phil. 3: 47, 20: “Brethren, be followers together of 
me, and mark them which walk so as ye have us for an en- 
sample. For our conversation is in heaven, from whence we 
also look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ.” Here 
again, Paul calls upon the Church to follow him, and partic- 
ularly to notice those that did copy his example, and assigns 
as the reason, “ for our conversation is in heaven.” 


(13.) Phil. 3: 9: “ Those things, which ye have both learn- 
ed, and received, and heard, and seen in me, do; and the 
God of peace shall be with you.” The Phillipians were 
commanded to “ do those things which they had learned, and © 
received and sEEn in him.” And then he adds, that if they 
*‘do those things, the God of peace shall be with them.” 
Now can it be that he meant that they should understand 
any thing less, than that he lived without sin among them? 

I will next examine those passages which are supposed by 
some to imply that Paul was not in a state of entire sanctif- 
cation. 


(14.) Acts 15: 36—40: “ And some days after, Paul said 
upto Barnabas, Let us go again and visit our brethren in ev- 
ery city where we have preached the word of the Lord, and 
see how they do. And Barnabas determined to take with 
them John, whose surname was Mark. But Paul thought 
not good to take him with them, who departed from them 
from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work, And — 
the contention was so sharp between them, that they depart- 
ed asunder one from the other; and so Barnabas took Mark, 
and sailed to Cyprus: and Paul chose Silas, and departed 
being recommended by the brethren, unto the grace of God.” 
Upon this passage I remark: . rs 

[1.] This contention between Paul and Barnabas was 
founded upon the fact, that John, who was a nephew of Bar- 
nabas, had once abruptly left them in their travels, it would 
seem, without any justifiable reason, and had returned home. 

[2.] It appears that the confidence of Barnabas in his 
nephew was restored. : 
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[3.] That Paul was not as yet satisfied of the stability of 
his character, and thought it dangerous to trust him as a trav- 
eling companion and fellow laborer. It is not intimated, nor 
can it fairly be inferred that either of them sinned in this con- 
tention. 

[4.] Being men of principle, neither of them felt it to be 
his duty to yield to the opinion of the other. 

[5.] If either was to be blamed, it seems that Barnabas 
was in fault, rather than Paul, inasmuch as he determined to 
take John with him without having consulted Paul. And he 
persisted in this determination until he met with such firm 
resistance on the part of Paul, that he took John and _ sailed 
abruptly for Cyprus; while Paul choosing Silas as his com- 
panion, was recommended by the brethren to the grace of 
God, and departed. Now certainly there is nothing in this 
transaction, that Paul or any good man, or an angel, under 
the circumstances, needs to have been ashamed of, that we 
can discover. It does not appear, that Paul ever acted more 
from a regard to the glory of God and the good of religion, 
thanin this transaction. And Il would humbly inquire what 
spirit is that which finds sufficient evidence in this case to 
charge an inspired Apostle with rebellion against God? But 
even admitting that he did sin in this case, where is the evi- 
dence thathe was not afterwards sanctified when he wrote 
the epistle?—for this was before the writing of any of his 
epistles. 

(15.) Acts 23: I—5: “ And Paul, earnestly beholding the 
council, said; Men and brethren, I have lived in all good con- 


' science before God until this day. And the high priest Ana- 


nias commanded them that stood by him to smite him on the 
mouth. Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and 
commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law? And they 
that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high priest? Then said 
Paul, I wist not brethren that he was the high priest: for it 
is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy peo- 
ple.” In this case sinful anger has been imputed to Paul; 
but so far as I can see, without any just reason. To my mind 
it seems plain, that the contrary is to be inferred. It appears 
that Paul was not personally acquainted with the then offici- 
ating high priest. Andhe manifested the utmost regard to 
the authority of God in quoting from the Old Testament, 
“ Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people”’—im- 
plying, that notwithstanding the abuse he had received, he 
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should not have made the reply, had he known him to be the 
high priest. 

(16.) Rom. 7: from the fourteenth to the twenty-fifth verse, 
has by many been supposed to be an epitome of Paul’s expe- 
rience at the time he wrote the epistle. Upon this I remark: 

[1.] The connection and drift of Paul’s reasoning show 
that the case of which he was speaking, whether his own or 
the case of some one else, was adduced by him to illustrate 
the influence of the law upon the carnal mind. 

_ [2.] This isa case in which sin had the entire dominion, 
and overcame all his resolutions of obedience. 

[3.] That his use of the singular pronoun and in the first 
person, proves nothing in regard to the point whether or not 
he was speaking of himself, for this is common with him, and 
with other writers, when using illustrations. 

[4.] He keeps up the personal pronoun and passes into the 
eighth chapter; at the beginning of which, he represents him- 
self or the person of whom he is speaking, as being not only 
in a different but ia an exactly opposite state of mind. Now 
if the seventh chapter contains Pauls’ experience, whose ex- 
perience is this in the eighth chapter? Are we to understand 
them both as the experience of Paul? If so, we must under- 
stand him as first speaking of his experience before and then 
after he was ‘sanctified. He begins the eighth chapter by 
saying, *“* There is now no condemnation to them who are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spir- 
it;” and assigns as a reason, that “* The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” The law of sin and death was that law in his mem- 
bers, or theinfluence of the flesh, of which he had so _ bitter- 
ly complained in the seventh chapter. But now it appears 
that he has passed into a state in which he is made free from 
this influence of the flesh—is emancipated and dead to the 
world, and to the flesh, and in a state in which “ there is no 
condemnation.” Nowif there was no condemnation in the 
state in which he was, it must have been, either because he did 
not sin; or, if he did sin, because the law did not condemn 
him; or because the law of God was repealed or abrogated. 
Now if the penalty of the law was so set aside in his case, 
that he could sin without condemnation, this is a real abroga- 
tion of the law. Fora law without a penalty is no law, and 
if the law is set aside, there is no longer any standard, and 
he was neither sinful nor holy. But as the law was not and 
could not be set aside, its penalty was not and could not be so 
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abrogated as not to condemn every sin. If Paul lived with- 
out condemnation, it must be because he lived without sin. 

To me it does not appear as if Paul speaks of his own ex- 
perience in the seventh chapter of Romans, but that he 
merely supposes a case by way of illustration, and speaks in 
the first person and in the present tense, simply because it 
was convenient and suitable to his purpose. His object mani- 
festly was, in this and in the beginning of the eighth chapter, 
to contrast the influence of the law and of the gospel—to 
describe in the seventh chapter the state of a man who was 
living in sin, and every day condemned by the law, convicted 
and constantly struggling with his own corruptions, but con- 
tinually overcome,—and in the eighth chapter to exhibit a 
person in the enjoyment of gospel liberty, where the right- 
eousness of the law was fulfilled in the heart by the grace of 
Christ. The seventh chapter may well apply either to a per- 
son in a backslidden state, or to a convicted person who had 
never been converted. The eighth chapter can clearly be 
applicable to none but to those who are in a state of entire 
sanctification. 

I have already said that the seventh chapter contains the 
history of one over whom sin has dominion. Now to suppose 
that this was the experience of Paul when he wrote the epis- 
tle, or of any one who was in the liberty of the gospel, is 
absurd and contrary to the experience of every person who 
ever enjoyed gospel liberty. And farther, this is as expressly 
contradicted in the sixth chapter as it can be. As I said, the 
seventh chapter exhibits one over whom sin has dominion; 
but God says, in the sixth chapter and fourteenth verse, “ For 
sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not under 
the law, but under grace.” 

I remark finally upon this passage, that if Paul was speak- 
ing of himself in the seventh chapter of Romans, and really 
giving a history of his own experience, it proves nothing at 
all in regard to his subsequent sanctification: for, 

-{i.] If this was his experience at the time he wrote the 
epistle, it would prove nothing in regard to what afterwards 
occurred in his own experience. 

[2.] The eighth chapter shows conclusively, that it was 
not his experience at the time he wrote the epistle. The 
fact that the 7th and 8th chapters have been separated since 
the translation was made, as I have before said, has led to 
much errorin the understanding of this passage. Nothing 
is more certain than that the two chapters were designed to 
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describe not only different experiences, but experiences oppo- 
site to each other. And that both these experiences should 
belong to the same person at the same time, is manifestly im- 
possible. If therefore Paul is speaking in this connection of 
his own experience, we are bound to understand the eighth 
chapter as describing his experience at the time he wrote the 
epistle; and the seventh chapter as descriptive of a former 
experience. 

Now therefore, if any one understands the seventh chapter 
as describing a christian experience, he must understand it as 
giving the exercises of one in a very imperfect state; and the 
eighth chapter as descriptive of a soul in a state of entire 
sanctification. So that this epistle, instead of militating 
against the idea of Paul’s entire sanctification, upon the sup- 
position that he was speaking of himself, fully establishes 
the fact that he was in that state. What do those brethren 
mean who take the latter part of the seventh chapter as en- 
tirely disconnected with what precedes and follows it, and 
make it tell a sad story on the subject of the legal and sinful 
bondage of an inspired Apostle? What can not be proved 
from the Bible in this way? Is it not a sound and indispen- 
sable rule of biblical interpretation, that a passage is to be 
taken in its connection, and that the scope and leading inten- 
tion of the writer is to be continually borne in mind in decid- 
ing upon the meaning of any passage? Why then, I pray, 
are the verses that precede, and those that immediately fol- 
low in the eighth chapter, entirely overlooked in the exami- 
nation of this important passage? 

(17.) Phil. 3: LO—15: “That I may know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unto his death; if by any 
means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead. Not 
as though I had already attained, either were already perfect: 
but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which 
also ] am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,’ Let 
us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if 
in any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even 
this unto you.” Upon this passage I remark: 

[1.] Here is a plain allusion to the Olympic games, in 
which men ran for a prize, and were not crowned until the 
end of the race, however well they might run. 
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[2.] Paul speaks of two kinds of perfection here, one of 
which he claims to have attained, and the other he had not. 
The perfection which he had not attained, was that which he 
did not expect to attain until the end of his race, nor indeed 
until he had attained the resurrection from the dead. Until 
then he was not and did not expect to be perfect, in the sense 
that he should “apprehend ad/ that for which he was appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus.” But all this does not imply that 
he was not living without sin, any more than it implies that 
Christ was living in sin when he said, “I must walk to-day 
and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected.” 
Here Christ speaks of a perfection which he had not attained. 

Now it is manifest that it was the glorified state to which 
Paul had not attained, and which perfection he was pressing 
after. But in the fifteenth verse, he speaks of another kind 
of perfection which he professed to have attained. “ Let us 
therefore,” he says, ‘as many as be perfect, be thus minded;” 
that is, let us be pressing after this high state of perfection in 
glory, “if by any means we may attain unto the resurrection 
of the dead.” The figure of the games should be kept con- 
tinually in mind in the interpretation of this passage. The 
prize in those races was the crown. This was given only at 
the end of the race. And besides, a man was *‘ not crowned 
except he ran lawfully,” that is, according to rule. Paul was 
running for the prize, that is, the crown, not as some suppose, 
for entire sanctification, but for a crown of glory. This he 
did not expect until he had completed his race. He exhorts 
those who were perfect, that is, those who were running law- 
fully or according to rule, to forget the things that were be- 
hind, and press to the mark, that is, the goal, for the prize, 
or the crown of glory which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
who was witnessing his race to award the crown to the vic- 
or, would give him at that day. 

Now it is manifest to my mind, that Paul does not in this 
passage, teach expressly or impliedly that he was living in 
sin, but the direct opposite—that he meant to say as he had 
said in many other places, that he was unblamable in respect 
to sin, but that he was aspiring after higher attainments, and 
meant to be satisfied with nothing short of eternal glory. 

Again Phil. 4: 11I—13: “Not that I speak in respect of 
want: for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content. I know both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound: every where, and in all things, I am instruct- 
ed, both to be a and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
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suffer need. I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” Here Paul undoubtedly meant to affirm, 
not merely his abstract ability to do all his duty, but that he 
had learned by experience that as a matter of fact and reali- 
ty he found himself able to do all things required of him. 

In relation to the character of Paul, let me say: 

a. If Paul was not sinless, he was an extravagant boaster, 
and such language used by any minister in these days would 
be considered as the language of an extravagant boaster. 

6. This setting himself up as an example so frequently 
and fully, without any caution or qualification, was highly 
dangerous to the interests of the Church, if he was not ina 
state of entire sanctification. 

c. It was as wicked as it was dangerous. 

d. His language in appealing to God, that in life and heart 
he was blameless, was blasphemous, unless he was really 
what he professed to be; and if he was what he professed to 
be, he was in a state of entire sanctification. 

e. There is no reason for doubting his having attained this 
state. 

f. Itis doing dishonor to God, to maintain, under these 
circumstances, that Paul had not attained the blessing of 
entire sanctification. 

g. He no where confesses sin after he became an Aposile, 
but invariably justifies himself, appealing to man and to God, 
for his entire integrity and blamelessness of heart and life.’ 

h. To accuse him of sin in these circumstances, without 
evidence, is not only highly injurious to him, but disgraceful 
to the cause of religion. 

t. To charge him with sin, when he claims to have been 
blameless, is either to accuse him of falsehood or delusion. 

j. To maintain the sinfulness of this Apostle, is to deny 
the grace of the gospel, and charge God foolishly. And I 
can not but inquire, why is this great effort in the Church to 
maintain that Paul lived in sin, and was never wholly sancti- 
fied till death? | 

Two things have appeared wonderful to me: 

1. That so many professed christians should seem to think 
themselves highly honoring God in extending the claims of 
the law, and yet denying that the grace of the gospel is 
equal to the demands of the law. } 

2. That so many persons seem to have an entirely self- 
righteous view of the subject of sanctification. With respect 
to the first of these opinions. much pains has been taken to 
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extend to the utmost the claims of the law of God. Much 
has been said of its exceeding and infinite strictness, and the 
great length, and breadth, and height, and depth of its 
claims. Multitudes are engaged in defending the claims of 
the law, as if they greatly feared that the purity of the law 
would be defiled—its strictness and spirituality overlooked— 
and its high and holy claims set aside, or frittered down 
somehow to the level of human passion and selfishness. And 
while engaged in their zeal to defend the law, they talk, and 
preach, and write, as if they supposed it indispensable in 
order to sustain the high claims of the law, to deny the grace 
and power of the gospel, and its sufficiency to enable human 
beings to comply with the requisitions of the law. Thus 
they seem to me, unwittingly, to enter the lists against the 
grace of Christ, and with the utmost earnestness and even 
vehemence, to deny that the grace of Christ is suflicient to 
overcome sin, and to fulfill in us the righteousness of the 
law. And in their zeal for the law, they appear to me either 
to overlook, or flatly to deny the grace of the gospel. 

Now let the law be exalted. Let it be magnified and 
made honorable. Let it be shown to be strict, and pure, and 
perfect, as its Author—spread its claims over the whole field 
of human and angelic accountability—carry it like a blaze 
of fire to the deepest recess of every human heart. Exalt 
it as high as heaven. And thunder its authority and claims 
to the depths of hell. Stretch out its line upon the universe 
of mind, And let it, as it well may, and as it ought, thun- 
der death and terrible damnation against every kind and 
degree of iniquity. Yet let it be remembered forever, that 
the grace of the gospel, is co-extensive with the claims of 
the law. Let no man, therefore, in his strife to maintain 
the authority of the law, insult the Savior, exercise unbelief 
himself, or fritter away and drown the faith of the Church, 
by holding out the profane idea, that the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God—sent home and rendered powerful by the 
efficacious application of the Holy Spirit, is not sufficient to 
fulfill in us “the righteousness of the law,” and cause us “ to 
stand perfect and complete in all the will of God.” 

With respect to the second thing which appears wonderful 
to me, namely, that so many seem to have an entirely self- 
righteous view of the doctrine of sanctification, let me say, 
that they seem afraid to admit that any are entirely and per- 
fectly sanctified in this life, lest they should flatter human 
pride, seeming to take it for granted that if any are entirely 
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sanctified, they have whereof to glory, as if they had done 
something, and were in themselves better than others. 
Whereas, the doctrine of entire sanctification utterly abhors 
the idea of human merit, disclaims and repudiates it as alto- 
gether an abomination to God and to the sanctified soul. 
This doctrine, as taught in the Bible, and as I understand it, 
is as far as possible from conniving in the least degree at the 
idea of any thing naturally good in saints or sinners. It as- 
cribes the whole of salvation and sanctification from first to 
last, not only till the soul is sanctified, but at every moment 
while it remains in that state, to the indwelling Spirit, and 
influence, and grace of Christ. 


LECTURE LIX. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


VI. Point oUT THE CONDITIONS OF THIS ATTAINMENT. 


y A state of entire sanctification can never be attained 
by_an indifferent waiting of God’s time. 

2. Nor by any works of law, or works of any kind per- . 
formed in your own strength, irrespective of the grace of 
God. By this I do not mean that, were you disposed to ex- 
ert your natural powers aright, you could not at once obey 
the law in the exercise of your natural strength, and continue 
to do so.» But I do mean, that as you are wholly indisposed 
to use your natural powers aright without the grace of God, 
no efforts that you will actually make in your own strength or 
independent of his grace, will ever result in your entire sanc- 
tification. i 

3. Not by any direct efforts to feel right. Many spend 
their-time in vain efforts to force themselves into a right state 
of feeling. Now it should be for ever understood, that reli- 
gion does not consist in a mere feeling, emotion, or involun- 
tary affection of any kind. Feelings do not result from a di- 
rect effort to feel. But on the contrary, they are the sponta- 
neous actings of the mind when it has under its direct and 
deep consideration the objects, truths, facts, or realities that 
are correlated to these involuntary emotions. They are the 
most easy and natural state of mind possible under such cir- 
cumstances. So far from its requiring an effort to put them 
forth, it would rather require an effort to prevent them, when 
the mind is intensely considering those objects and considera- 
tions which have a natural tendency to produce them. This 
is so true that when persons are in the exercise of such af- 
fections, they feel no difficulty at all in their exercise, but 
wonder how any one can help feeling as they do. It seems 
to them so natural, so easy, and I may say, so almost unavoida- 
bly, that they often feel and express astonishment that any 
one should find it difficult to exercise the feelings of which 
they are conscious. The course that many persons take on 
the subject of peaeion has often appeared wonderful to me. 
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They make themselves, their own state and interests, the 
central point, around which their own minds are continually 
revolving. Their selfishness is so great, that their own inter- 
ests, happiness, and salvation, fill their whole field of vision. 
And with their thoughts and anxieties, and whole souls clus- 
tering around their own salvation, they complain of a hard 
heart—that they cannot love God—that they do not repent 
and cannot believe. They manifestly regard love to God, 
repentance, faith and all religion as consisting in mere feel- 
wngs. Being conscious that they do not feel right, as they 
express it, they are the more concerned about themselves, 
which concern but increases their embarrassment and the 
difficulty of exercising what they call right affections. 
The less they feel, the more they try to feel—the greater ef- 
forts they make to feel right without success, the more are 
they confirmed in their selfishness, and the more are their 
thoughts glued to their own interests; and they are of course 
at a greater and greater distance from any right state of 
mind. And thus their selfish anxieties beget ineffectual ef- 
forts, and these efforts but deepen their anxieties. And if in 
this state, death should appear in a visible form before them, 
or the last trumpet sound, and they should be summoned to 
the solemn Judgment, it would but increase their distraction, 
confirm and almost give omnipotence to their selfishness, and 
render their sanctification morally impossible. It should 
never be forgotten that all true religion consists in voluntary 
states of mind, and that the true and only way to attain to 
true religion is to Jook at and understand the exact thing to 
be done, and then to put forth at once the voluntary exer- 
cisé required. 

“4. Not by any efforts to obtain grace by works of law. 
In*my lecture on Faith, in the first volume of the Evangelist, 
I said the following things: , 

(1.) Should the question be proposed to a Jew, “ What 
shall I do that I may work the work of God?’—he would an- 
swer, keep the law, both moral and ceremonial, that is, keep 
the commandments. 

; (2.) To the same inquiry an Arminian would answer, Im- 
\ prove common grace, and you will obtain converting grace, 
that is, use the means of grace according to the best light 
you have, and you will obtain the grace of salvation. In 
this answer it is not supposed, that the inquirer already has. 
ith; but that he is in a state of unbelief, and is inquiring 
after converting grace. The answer, therefore, amounts to 
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this; you must get converting grace by your zmpenitent works; 
you must become holy by your hypocrisy; you must work out 
sanctification by sin. i 

(3.) To this question, most professed Calvinists would 
make in substance the same reply. They would reject the 
language, while they retained the idea. Their direction 
would imply, either that the inquirer already has faith, or 
that he must perform some works to obtain it, that is, that 
he must obtain grace by works of law. 

A late Calvinistic writer admits that entire and permanent 
sanctification is attainable, although he rejects the idea of 
the actual] attainment of such a state in this life. He suppo- 
ses the condition of attaining this state or the way to attain 
it, is by a diligent use of the means of grace and that the 
saints are sanctified just so far as they make a diligent use 
of the means of sanctification. But as he denies that any 
saints ever did or will use all the means with suitable dili- 
gence, he denies also of course that entire sanctification 
ever is attained in this life. The way of attaining it accord- 
ing to his teaching is by the diligent use of means. If then 
this writer were asked ‘ what shall I do that I may work the 
works of God,”—or in other words, what shall I do to obtain 
entire and permanent sanctification, his answer, it seems, 
would be: “ Use diligently all the means of grace,” that is, 
you must get grace by works, or, with the Arminian, improve 
common grace and you will secure sanctifying grace. ree 

Neither an Arminian, nor a Calvinist would formally di- 
rect the inquirer to the Jaw, as the ground of Justification. 
But nearly the whole Church would give directions that would 
amount to the same thing. Their answer would be a legal, 
and not a gospel answer. For whatever answer is given to 
this question, that does not distinctly recognize faith, as the 
condition of abiding holiness in christians, is legal. Unless 
the inquirer:is made to understand, that this is the first, grand, 
fundamental duty, without the performance of which all vir-' 
tue, all giving up of sin, all acceptable obedience, is impossi- 
ble, he is misdirected. He is led to believe that it is possible 
to please God without faith, and to obtain grace by works of 
law.*® There are but two kinds of works—works of law, and 
works of faith. Now if the inquirer has not the “ faith that 
works by love,” to set him upon any course of works to get it, 
is certainly to set him to get faith by works of law.. Whatever 
is said to him that does not clearly convey the truth, that 
both justification and sanctification are by faith, without 
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works of law, is law, and not gospel. Nothing before or 
without faith, can possibly be done by any one, but works of 
law. His first duty, therefore, is faith; and every attempt to 
obtain faith by unbelieving works, is to lay works at the 
foundation, and make grace a result. It is the direct oppo- 
site of gospel truth. . 

Take facts as they arise in every day’s experience, to show 
that what I have stated is true of almost all professors and 
non-professors. Whenever a-sinner begins in good earnest 
to agitate the question, “ What shall I do to be saved?” he 
resolves as a first duty, to break off from his sins, that is, in 
unbelief. Of course, his reformation is only outward. He 
determines to do better—to reform in this, that, and the other 
thing, and thus prepare himself to be converted. He does 
not expect to be saved without grace and faith, but he at- 
tempts to get grace by works of law. 

The same is true of multitudes of anxious Christians, who | 
are inquiring what they shall do to overcome the world, the 
flesh and the devil. They overlook the fact, that “this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith,” that it is 
with “the shield of faith” that they are “to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked.” ‘They ask, Why am I overcome 
by sin? Why can I not get above its power? Why am lL 
thus the slave of my appetites and passions,and thej sport 
of the devil? They cast about for the cause of all this spir- 
itual wretchedness and death. At one time, they think they 
have discovered it in the neglect of one duty; and at anoth- 
er time in the neglect of another. Sometimes they imagine 
they have found the cause to lie in yielding to one sin, and 
sometimes in yielding to another. They put forth efforts in 
this direction, and in that direction, and patch up their right- 
eousness on one side, while they make a rent in the other 
side. Thus they spend years in running around in a circle, 
and making dams of sand across the current of their own 
habitudes and tendencies. Instead of at once purifying their 
hearts by faith, they are engaged in trying to arrest the over- 
flowing of the bitter waters of their own propensities. Why 
do I sin? they inquire; and casting about for the cause, they 
come to the sage conclusion, Jt is because I neglect such a 
duty, that is, because I do sin. But how shall I get rid 
of sin?’ Answer: by doing my duty, that is by ceasing from 
sin. Now the real inquiry is, Why do they neglect their duty? 

hy do they commit sin at all? Where is the foundation of 
all this mischief? Wiliit be revliod +ho foundation of all 
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this wickedness is in the force of temptation—in the weak- 
ness of our hearts—in the strength of our evil propensities 
and habits? But all this only brings us back to the real in- , 
quiry again, How are these things to be overcome? I answer, 
by faith alone. No works of law have the least tendency to 
overcome our sins; but rather to confirm the soul in self-right- 
eousness and unbelief. 

The great and fundamental sin, which is at the foundation _~ 
of all other sin, is unbelief. The first thing is, to give up 
that—to believe the word of God. There is no breaking off 
from one sin without this. “ Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.” Without faith it is impossible to please God.” 

Thus we see, that the backslider and convicted sinner, 
when agonizing to overcome sin, will almost. always betake 
themselves to works of law to obtain faith. They will fast, 
and pray, and read, and struggle, and outwardly reform, and 
thus endeavor to obtain grace. Now all this is in vain and 
wrong. Do you ask, shall we not fast, and pray, and read, 
and struggle? Shall we do nothing—but sit down in Anti- 
nomian security and inaction? i answer, You must do all! 
that God commands you to do: but begin where he tells you 
to begin, and do it in the manner in which he commands 
you to do it; that is, in the exercise of that faith that works 
by love. » Purify your hearts by faith. Believe in the Son of 
God. And, say not in your heart, “Who shall ascend 
into heaven, that is, to bring Christ down from above; or who 
shall descend into the deep, that is, to bring up Christ again 
from the dead. But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that is, the word of faith 
which we preach.” 

Now these facts show, that even under the gospel, almost 
all professors of religion, while they reject the Jewish notion 
of justification by works of law, have after all adopted a 
ruinous substitute for it, and suppose that, in some way they 
areto obiain grace by their works. 

SA state of entire sanctification cannot be attained by 
attempting to copy the experience of others. It is very com- 
mon for convicted sinners, or for Christians inquiring after 
entire sanctification, in their blindness, to ask others to re- 
late their experience, to mark minutely the detail of all their 
exercises, and then set themselves to pray for and make di- 
rect eflorts to attain the same class of exercises—not seem- 
ing to understand that they can no more exercise feelings in 
the detail like others, than they can look like others. Hu- 
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man experiences differ as human countenances differ. The 
whole history of a man’s former state of mind, comes in of 
course to modify his present and future experience. So that 
the precise train of feelings which may be requisite in your 
case, and which will actually occur, if you are ever sancti- 
fied, will not in all its details, coincide with the exercises of 
any other human being. It is of vast importance for you to 
understand, that you can be no copyist in any true religious 
experience: and that you are in great danger of being de- 
ceived by Satan, whenever you attempt to copy the experi- 
ence of others. I beseech you, therefore, to cease from pray- 
ing for or trying to obtain the precise experience of any per- 
son, whatever. All truly christian experiences are, like hu- 
man countenances, in their outline so much alike as to be 
readily known as the lineaments of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. But no farther than this are they alike, any more 
than human countenances are alike. 

But here let it be remembered that sanctification does not 
consist in the various affections or emotions of which chris- 
tians speak, and which are often mistaken for or confounded 
with true reli ion; but that sanctification consists in entire 
consecration, nd consequently it is all out of place for any 
one to attempt to copy the feelings of another, inasmuch as 
feelings do not constitute religion. The feelings of which 
christians speak do not constitute true religion, but often re- 
sult from a right state of heart. These feelings may prop- 
erly enough be spoken of as Christian experience, for, al- 
thoagh involuntary states of mind, they are experienced by 
true Christians. The only way to secure them is to set the 
will right, and the emotions will be a natural result. 
© 6. Not by waiting to make preparations before you come 
into this state. Observe that the thing about which you are 
inquiring is a state of entire consecration to God. Now do 
not imagine that this state of mind must be prelaced by a long 
introduction of preparatory exercises. It is common for per- 
sons when inquiring upon this subject with earnestness, to 
think themselves hindered in their progress by a want of this 
or that or the other exercise or state of mind. They look 
every where else but at the real difficulty. They assign any 
other and every other but the true reason for their not being 
already in a state of sanctification. The true difficulty is 
voluntary selfishness or voluntary consecration to self-interest 
and self-gratification. This is the difficulty and the only difli- 
culty to be overcome. 
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4 7, Not by attending meetings, asking the prayers of other ° 


christians, or depending in any way upon the means of get- 
ting into this state. By this I do not intend tosay that means 
are unnecessary, or that it is not through the instrumentality 
of truth, that this state of mind is induced. But I do mean 
that while you are depending upon any instrumentality what- 
ever, your mind is diverted from the real point before you, and 
you are never like to make this attainment. 


~ 8) Not by waiting for any particular views of Christ. ~ 


“When persons, in the state of mind of which I have been 
speaking, hear those who live in faith describe their views of 
Christ, they say, O, if I had such views, I could believe; I 
must have these before [I can believe. Now you should un- 
derstand that these views are the result and effect of faith in 
the promise of the Spirit to take of the things of Christ and 
show them to you.” Lay hold of this class of promises, and 
the Holy Spirit will reveal Christ to you in the relations in 
which you need him from time to time. Take hold, then, 
on the simple promise. of God. Take God at his word. Be- 
lieve that he means just what he says; and this will at once 
bring you into the state of mind after which you inquire. 

¢ 9. Not in any way which you may mark out for yourself. 
Perséns in an inquiring state are very. apt, without seeming 
to be aware of it, to send imagination on before them, to 
stake out the way, and set up a flag where they intend to 
come out. They expect to be thus and thus exercised—to 
have such and such peculiar views and feelings, when they 
have attained their object. Now there probably never was 
a person who did not find himself disappointed in these re- 
spects. God says, ‘I will bring the blind by a way that 
they know not. I will lead them in paths that they have not 


known: I will make darkness light before them, and crooked | 


things straight. These things will I do unto them, and not 
forsake them.” This suffering your imagination to mark out 
your path is a great hindrance to you, as it sets you upon 
making many fruitless and worse than fruitless, attempts to 
attain this imaginary state of mind, wastes much of your 
time, and greatly wearies the patience and grieves the Spir- 
it of God. While he is trying to lead you right to the point, 
you are hauling off from the course, and insisting that this 
which your imagination has marked out is the way, instead 
of that in which he is trying to lead you. And thus in your 
pride and ignorance you are causing much delay, and abus- 


ing the long-suffering of God. He says, “ This is the way, 


ey 
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walk ye init.” But you say, no—this is the way. And thus 
you stand and parley and banter while you are every mo- 
ment in danger of grieving the Spirit of God away from 
you,-and of losing your soul. 
‘10. Not in any manner, or at any time or place, upon 
which you may in your own mind lay any stress. If there is 
any thing in your imagination that has fixed definitely upon 
any particular manner, time, or place, or circumstance, you 
will in all probability either be deceived by the devil, or be. 
’ entirely disappointed in the result. You will find that in all 
these particular items on which you had laid any stress, that 
the wisdom of man is foolishness with God—that your ways 
are not his ways, nor your thoughts his thoughts. ‘For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are his ways higher 
than your ways, and his thoughts higher than your thoughts.” 
But, 
Al. This state is to be attained by faith alone. Let it be 
‘foréver remembered, that “without faith it is impossible to — 
please God,” and “whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.” a 
Both justification and sanctification are by faith alone. — 
Rom, 3: 30; “Seeing it is one God who shall justify the cir- | 
cumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith;” 
and 5: 1: “Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace | 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Also 9: 30, 31: 
“ What shall we say then? that the Gentiles, who followed 
not after righteousness, have attained to righteousness, even | 
the righteousness which isof faith. But Israel, who followed — 
after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of | 
righteousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it not by | 
faith,.but, as it were, by the works of the law.” | 
(12. But let me by no means be understood as teaching | 
sanctification by faith as distinct from and opposed to sancti- 
‘fication by the Holy Spirit or Spirit of Christ, or, which is 
the same thing, by Christ our sanctification, living and reign- | 
ing in the heart. Faith is rather the instrument or condition | 
than the eflicient agent that induces a state of present and 
permanent sanctification... Faith simply receives Christ, as _ 
king, to live and reign in the soul. It is Christ in the exer-— 
cise of his different offices and appropriated in his different 
relations to the wants of the soul, by faith, who secures our 
sanctification... This he does by Divine discoveries to the soul’ 
of his Divine perfections and fulness. The condition of 
these discoveries is faith and obedience. He says, Jno. 14: 
21—23,—“He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
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them, he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my father, and I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him. Judas saith unto him, (not Iscariot,) Lord, 
how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto 
the world? Jesus answered and said unto him, If a man 
love me, he will keep my words: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” But I must call your attention to Christ as our sancti- 
fication more at large hereafter. 


LECTURE LX. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


VI. ConpITrIONS OF ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION.— Continued. 


To ascertain the conditions of entire sanctification in this 
life we need to consider what the temptations are that over- 
come us. When first converted we have seen that the heart 
or will consecrates itself and the whole being to God. We 
have also seen that this is astate of disinterested benevolence 
or a committal of the whole being to the promotion of the 
highest good of being. We have also seen that all sin is 
selfishness, or that all sin consists in the will’s seeking the in- 
dulgence or gratification of self; that it consists in the will’s 
yielding obedience to the propensities instead of obeying 
God, as his law is revealed in the reason. Now who can 
not see what needs to be done to break the power of tempta- 
tion and let the soul go free? The fact is that the depart- 
ment of our sensibility that is related to objects of time and 
sense has received an enormous development and is tremb- 
lingly alive to all its correlated objects, while by reason of 
the blindness of the mind to spiritual objects, it is scarcely 
developed at all in its relations to them. Those objects are 
seldom thought of by the carnal mind, and when they are, 
they are only thought of. They are not clearly seen, and of 
course they are not felt. 

- The thought of God, of Christ, of sin, of holiness, of 
heaven, and hell, excites little or no emotion in the carnal 
mind. The carnal mind is alive and awake to earthly and 
“sensible objects, but dead to spiritual realities. The spiritu- 
/al world needs to be revealed to the soul. ‘The soul needs 
‘to see and clearly apprehend its own spiritual condition, re- 
lations, wants. It needs to become acquainted with God 
and Christ, to have spiritual and eternal realities made plain, 
and present, and all-absorbing realities to the soul. It needs 
“such discoveries of the eternal world, of the nature and guilt 
of sin, and of Christ, the Remedy of the soul, as to kill or 
greatly mortify lust, or the appetites and passions in their rela- 
tions to objects of time and sense, and to thoroughly develope 
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the sensibility in its relations to sin and to God, and to the . 


whole circle of spiritual realities. This will greatly abate 
the frequency and power of temptation to self-gratification, 
and break up the voluntary slavery of the will. The devel- 
opments of the sensibility need to be thoroughly corrected. 
This can only be done by the revelation by the Holy Spirit)\ 
to the inward man, of those great and solemn and overpow- 
ering realitics of the “spirit land,’ that lie concealed from 
the eye of flesh. . -— 

We often see those around us whose sensibility is so de- 
veloped in some one or more directions, that they are led 
captive by appetite and passion in that direction in spite of 
reason and of God. The inebriate is an example of this. 
The glutton, the licentious, the avaricious man, &c., are ex- 
amples of this kind. We sometimes, on the other hand, see 
by some striking providence such a counter development of 
the sensibility produced as to slay and put down those par- 
ticular tendencies, and the whole direction of the man’s life 
seems to be changed; and outwardly at least, itis so. From 
being a perfect slave to his appetite for strong drink, he can 
not without the utmost loathing and disgust so much as_ hear 
the name of his once loved beverage mentioned. From be- 
ing a most avaricious man he becomes deeply disgusted with 
wealth, and spurns and despises it. Now this has been ef- 
fected by a counter development of the sensibility, for in the 
‘case supposed religion has nothing to do with it. Religion 
does not consist in the states of the sensibility, nor in the 
will’s being influenced by the sensibility; but sz consists 
in the will’s being thus influenced. One great thing that 
needs tobe done to confirm and settle the will in the attitude 
of entire consecration to God, is to bring about a counter de- 
velopment of the sensibility, so that it will not draw the 
will away from God. It needs to be mortified or cru- 
cified to the world, to objects of time and sense by so deep, 
and clear, and powerful a revelation of self to self and of 
Christ to the soul as to awaken and develop all its suscepti- 
bilities in their relations to him and ‘to spiritual and divine 
realities. This can easily be done through and by the Holy 
Spirit who takes of the things of Christ and shows them to 
-us. He so reveals Christ that the soul receives him to the 
throne of the heart and to reign throughout the whole being. 
When the will, the intellect, and the sensibility are yielded 
‘to him, he develops the intelligence and the sensibility by 
clear revelations of himself in all his offices and relations to 
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, the soul, confirms the will, mellows and chastens the sensibil- 
ity by these divine revelations to the intelligence. 


~ 1. Itis plain that men are naturally able to be entirely 
sanctified in the sense of rendering entire and continual obe- 
dience to. God; for the ability is the condition of the obliga- 
tion to do so. But what is implied in ability to be as holy as 
God requires us to be? 

The ready and plain answer to this question is: 


~(1.) The possession of the powers, and susceptibilities of 
moral agents. 


(2.) Sufficient knowledge or light to reveal to us the whole 
of duty. . 

(3.) And also to reveal to us clearly the way and means 
of overcoming any and every difficulty or temptation that 
lies in our way. 

The first we all possess. The second we also possess, for 
nothing strictly is or can be duty that is not revealed or 
made known tous. The third is proffered to us upon con- 
dition that we receive the Holy Spirit who offers himself as 
an indwelling light and guide, and who is received by simple 
faith. 

The light and grace which we need and which it is the of 
fice of the Holy Spirit to supply, respects mainly the follow- 
ing things: 

_” 1. Knowledge of ourselves, our past sins, their nature, ag- 
gravation, guilt, and desert of dire damnation. 

2. Knowledge of our spiritual helplessness or weakness 
inconsequence of, 

(1.) The physical depravity of our natures. 

(2.) Of the strength of selfish habit. 

(3.) Because of the power of temptation from the world, 
the flesh, and Satan. 

3. We need the light of the Holy Spirit to teach us the 


character of God, the nature of his government, the purity of 


his law, the necessity and fact of atonement. 


4. To teach us our need of Christ in all his offices and | 


relations governmental, spiritual, and mixed. 
5. We need the revelation of Christ to our souls in all 


these relations, and in such power as to induce in us that ap- — 
propriating faith without which Christ is not and can not be 


our salvation. 
6. We need to know Christ, for example, i in such relations 
as the ecducinet 
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(1.) As King, to set up his government and write his law 
in our hearts; to establish his kingdom within us; to sway 
his sceptre over our whole being. As king he must be spir- 
itually revealed and received. 

(2.) As our Mediator, to stand between the offended justice 
of God and our guilty souls, to bring about a reconciliation 
between our souls and God. As mediator he must be known 
and received. 

. (3.) As our Advocate or Paraclatos, our next or best friend to 
plead our cause with the Father, our righteous and all pre- 
vailing advocate to secure the triumph of our cause at the 
bar of God. In this relation he must be apprehended and 
embraced. 

(4.) As our Redeemer, to redeem us from the curse of the 
law and from the power and dominion of sin; to pay the 
price demanded by public justice for our release and to over- 
come and break up forever our spiritual bondage. In this 
relation also we must know and appreciate him by faith. 

(5.) As our Justification, to procure our pardon and accep- 
tance with God. To know him and embrace him in this re- 
lation is indispensable to peace of mind and to release from 
the condemnation of the law. 

(6.) As our Judge, to pronounce sentence of acceptance, 
and to award to us the victor’s crown. 

(7.) As the Repairer of the Breach, or as the one who 
makes good to the.government of God our default, or in oth- 
er words, who, by his obedience unto death, rendered to the 
public justice of Goda full governmental equivalent for the 
infliction of the penalty of the law upon us. 

(8.) As the Propitiation for our sins, to offer himself as a pro- 
pitiatory or offering for our sins. The apprehension of Christ 
as making an atonement for our sins seems to be indispensa- 
ble to the entertaining of a healthy hope of eternal life. It 
certainly is not healthy for the soul to apprehend the mercy 
of God without regarding the conditions of its exercise. It 
does not sufficiently impress the soul with a sense of the jus- 
tice and holiness of God, with the guilt and desert of sin. 
It does not sufficiently awe the soul and humble it in the deep- 
est dust to regard God as extending pardon without regard to 
the sternness of his justice, as evinced in requiring that sin 
should be recognized in the universe as worthy of the wrath 
and curse of God, as a condition of its forgiveness. It is re- 
markable and well worthy of all consideration that those 
who deny the atonement make sin a comparative trifle, and 
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seem to regard God’s benevolence or love as good nature 
rather than, as it is, “a consuming fire” to all the workers of 
iniquity. Nothing does or can produce that awe of God, that 
fear and holy dread of sin—that sense of self-abasement— 
that self-abasing, God-justifying, spirit that a thorough appre- 
hension of the atonement of Christ will do. Nothing like 
this can beget that spirit of self-renunciation, of cleaving to 
Christ, of taking refuge in his blood. In these relations 
Christ must be revealed to and apprehended and embraced 
by us as the condition of our entire sanctification. 

(9.) As the Surety of a better than the first covenant, that 
is, as Surety of a gracious covenant founded on better prom- 
ises; aS an underwriter or endorser of our obligation; as 
one who undertakes for us and pledges himself as our secu- 
rity to fulfil for and in us all the conditions of our salvation. 
To apprehend and appropriate Christ by faith in this relation 
is no doubt a condition of our entire sanctification. I should 
greatly delight to enlarge, and write a whole course of lec- 
tures on the offices and relations of Christ, the necessity of 
knowing and appropriating him in these relations as the con- 
dition of our entire, in the sense of continued sanctification. 
This would require a large volume at least. All that I can 
do is to merely suggest a skeleton outline of this subjectin this 

lace. 
‘ (10.) We need to apprehend and appropriate Christ as dy- 
ing for our sins. Itis the work of the Holy Spirit to thus re- 
veal his death in its relations to our individual sins, and as re- 


lated to owr sins as individuals. ‘The soul needs toapprehend | 


Christ as crucified for us. It is one thing for the soul to re- 
gard the death of Christ merely as the death of a martyr, 
and an infinitely different thing, as every one knows who has 
had the experience, to apprehend his death as a real and ver- 
itable vicarious sacrifice for our sins, as being truly’a substi- 
tute for our death. The soul needs to apprehend Christ as 
suffering on the cross for zt, or as its substitute; so that it can 
say, that sacrifice is for me, that suffering and that death are 
for mysins. That Blessed Lamb is slain for my sins. If thus 
fully to apprehend and to appropriate Christ can not kill sin in 
us, what can? 

(11.) We also need to know Christ as risen for our justifi- 
cation. He arose and lives to procure our certain acquittal or 
our complete pardon and acceptance with God. That he 
lives and is our justification we need to know, to break the 
bondage of legal motives and to slay all selfish fear; to break 
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and destroy the power of temptation from this source. The 
clearly convinced soul is often tempted to despondency and 
unbelief, to despair of its own acceptance with God, and it 
would surely fall into the bondage of fear, wereit not for the 
faith of Christ as a risen, living, justifying Savior. In this re- 
lation the soul needs clearly to apprehend and fully to appro- 
priate Christ in his completeness, as a condition of abiding in 
a state of disinterested consecration to God. 


(12.) We need also to have Christ revealed to us as_bear- 
ing our griefs and as carrying our sorrows. ‘The clear ap- 
prehension of Christ as being made sorrowful for us, and as 
bending under sorrows and griefs that in justice belonged to 
us, tends at once to render sin unspeakably odious and Christ 
infinitely precious to our souls. ‘The idea of Christ our sub- 
stitute, needs to be thoroughly developed in our minds. And 
this relation of Christ needs to be so clearly revealed to us 
as to become an every where present reality tous. We need 
to have Christ so revealed as to so completely ravish and en- 
gross our affections, that we would sooner cut our own throats 
or suffer others to cut them than to sin against him. Is such 
a thing impossible? Indeed itis not. Is not the Holy Spirit 
able, and willing, and ready to thus reveal him upon condition 
of our asking it in faith? Surely he is. 


(13.) We also need to apprehend Christ as the one by 
whose stripes we are healed. We need to know him as re- 
lieving our pains and sufferings by his own, as preventing our 
death by his own, as sorrowing that we might eternally re- 
joice, as grieving that we might be unspeakably and eternal- 
ly glad, as dying in unspeakable agony that we might die in 
deep peace and in unspeakable triumph. 

(14.) “ As being made sin for us.”. We need to apprehend 
him as being treated as a sinner and even as the chief of sin- 
ners on our account, or for us. This is the representation of 
scripture that Christ on our account was treated as if he were 
asinner. He was made sin for us, that is, he was treated as 
a sinner or rather as being the representative or as it were 
the embodiment of sin forus. O! this the soul needs to ap- 
prehend—the holy Jesus treated as a sinner, and as if all 
sin were concentrated in him, on our account! We pro- 
cured this treatment of him. He consented to take our place 
in such a sense as to endure the cross, and the curse of the 
law, for us. When the soul apprehends this, it is ready to 
die with grief and love. O, how infinitely it loaths self under 
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such an apprehension as this! In this relation he must not 
only be apprehended, but appropriated by faith. 

(15.) We also need to apprehend the fact that “he was 
made sin for us that we might be make the righteousness of God 
an him;” that Christ was treated as a sinner that we might 
be treated as righteous; that we might also be made person- 
ally righteous by faith in him; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him; that we might inherit and be 
made partakers of God’s righteousness as that righteousness 
exists and is revealed in Christ; that we might in and by 
him be made righteous as God is righteous. The soul needs 
to see that his being made sin for us, was in order that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him. It needs 
to embrace and lay hold by faith upon that righteousness of 
God which is brought home to saints in Christ, through the 
atonement and indwelling Spirit. 

(16.) We also need him revealed to the soul as one upon 
whose shoulders is the government of the world; who ad- 
ministers the government moral and providential of this world 
for the protection, discipline and benefit of believers. This 
revelation has a most sin-subduing tendency. That all events 
are directly or indiretcly controlled by him who has so loved 
us as to die for us; that all things absolutely are designed for 
and will surely result in our good—these and such like 
considerations when revealed to the soul and made living 
realities by the Holy Spirit tend to kill selfishness and con- 
firm the love of God in the soul. 

(17.) We also need Christ revealed to the inward being as 
Head over all things to the church. Al) these relations are of 
no avail to our sanctification only in so far forth as they are 
directly and inwardly and personally revealed to the soul by 
the Holy Spirit. It is one thing to have thoughts and ideas 
and opinions concerning Christ, and an entirely different 
thing to know Christ as he is revealed by the Holy Spirit. 
All the relations of Christ imply corresponding necessities in 
us. When the Holy Spirit has revealed to us the necessity 
and Christ as exactly suited to fully meet that necessity, and 
urged his acceptance in that relation until we have appropri- 
ated him by faith, a great work is done. But until we are 
thus revealed to ourselves and Christ is thus revealed to us 
and accepted by us, nothing is done more than to store our 
heads with notions or opinions and theories, while our hearts 
are becoming more and more, at every moment, like an ada- 
mant stone. 


$ 
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I have often feared that many professed christians knew 
Christ only after the flesh, that is, they have no other knowl- 
edge of Christ than what they obtain by reading and hear- 
ing about him without any special revelation of him to the 
inward being by the Holy Spirit. I do not wonder that such’ 
professors and ministers should be totally in the dark upon 
the subject of entire sanctification in this life. They re- 
gard sanctification as brought about by the formation of holy 
habits instead of resulting from the revelation of Christ to 
the sou! in all his fulness and relations, and the soul’s renun- 
ciation of self and appropriation of Christ in these relations. 
Christ is represented in the bible as the Head of the church. 
The church is represented as his body. He is to the church 
what the head is to the body. The head is the seat of the 
intelligence, the will, and in short, of the living soul. Con- 
sider what the body would be without the head, and you 
may understand what the church would be without Christ. 
But as the church would be without Christ, so each believer 
would be without Christ. But we need to have our necessi- 
ties in this respect clearly revealed to us by the Holy Spirit, 
and this relation of Christ made plain to our apprehension. 
The utter darkness of the human mind in regard to its own 
spiritual state and wants, and in regard to the relations and 
fulness of Christ, is truly wonderful. His relations as men- 
tioned in the bible are overlooked almost entirely until our 
wants are discovered. When these are made known and the 
soul begins in earnest to inquire after a remedy, it needs not 
inquire in vain. ‘Say notin thine heart, who shall ascend 
‘up to heaven? that is, to bring Christ down from above; or 
who shall descend into the deep? that is, to bring Christ 
again from the dead. but what saith it? The word is nigh 
thée, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart.” 

(18.) Christ as having all power or authority in heaven and 
earth, needs also to be revealed to the soul, and received by 
faith, to dwell in and rule over it. The corresponding want 
must of necessity be first known to the mind before it can 
apprehend and appropriate Christ by faith in this or any 
other relation. The soul needs to see and feel its weakness, 
its need of protection, of being defended, and watched over, 
and controlled. It needs to see this, and also the power of 
its spiritual enemies, its besetments, its dangers and its cer- 
tain ruin unless the Almighty One interpose in its behalf. 
It needs thus truly and deeply to know itself and then, to 
inspire if with confidence, it needs a revelation of Christ as 
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God, as the Aimighty God, to the soul, as one who possesses 
absolute and infinite power, and as presented to the soul to 
be accepted as its strength and as all it needs of power. 

O how infinitely blind he is to the fulness and glory of 
‘Christ who does not know himself and know Christ as both 
are revealed by the Holy Spirit. When we are led by the 
Holy Spirit to look down into the abyss of our own empti- 
ness—to behold the horrible pit and miry clay of our own 
habits, and fleshly, and worldly, and infernal entanglements; 
when we see in the light of God that our emptiness and ne- 
cessities are infinite; then, and not till then, are we prepared 
wholly to cast off self and to put on Christ. The glory and 
fulness of Christ are not discovered to the soul until it dis- 
covers its need of him. But when self, in all its loathsome- 
ness and helplessness, is fully revealed, until hope is utterly 
extinct as it respects every kind and degree of help in our- 
selves; and when Christ, the all and in all, is revealed to the 
soul as its all-sufficient portion and salvation, then, and not 
until then does the soul know its salvation. This knowledge 
is the indispensable condition of appropriating faith, or of 
that act of receiving Christ or that committal of all to him 
that takes Christ home to dwell in the heart by faith and to 
preside over all its states and actions. O, such a knowledge 
and such a reception and putting on of Christ is blessed. 
Happy is he who knows it by his own experience. 

It is indispensable to a steady and implicit faith that the 
soul should have a spiritual apprehension of what is implied 
in the saying of Christ that all power was delivered unto 
him. The ability of Christ to do all and even exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, is what the soul 
needs clearly to apprehend in a spiritual sense, that is, to ap- 
prehend it, not merely as a theory or as a proposition, but to 
see the true spiritual import of this saying. This is also 
equally true of all that is said in the bible about Christ, of 
all his offices and ‘relations. It is one thing to theorize and 
speculate and opine about Christ, and an infinitely different 
thing to know him as he is revealed by the Holy Spirit. 
When Christ is fully revealed to the soul by the Comforter, 
it will never again doubt the attainability and reality of en- 
tire sanctification in this life. 

(19.) Another necessity of the soul is to know Christ spir- 
itually as the Prince of Peace. ‘Peace I leave with you; 
my peace I give unto you,” said Christ, What is this peace? 
And who is Christ in the relation of the Prince of Peace? 
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What is it to possess the peace of Christ—to have the 
peace of God rule in our hearts? Without the revelation of 
Christ to the soul by the Holy Spirit, it has no spiritual ap- 
prehension of the meaning of this language. Nor can it lay 
hold on and appropriate Christ as its peace, as the Prince of 
Peace. Whoever knows and has embraced Christ as his 
peace and as the Prince of Peace, knows what it is to have 
the peace of God rule in his heart. But none else at all un- 
derstand the true spiritual import of this language, nor can 
it be so explained to them as that they will apprehend it un- 
less it be explained by the Holy Spirit. 

(20.) The soul needs also to know Christ as the Captain of 
salvation, as the skillful conductor, guide and captain of the 
soul in all its conflicts with its spiritual enemies, as one who 
is ever at hand to lead the soul on to victory and make it 
more than a conqueror in all its conflicts with the world, the 
flesh, and Satan. How indispensable to a living and efficient 
faith it is and must be for the soul to clearly apprehend by 
the Holy Spirit this relation of Captain of Salvation and 
Captain of the Lord’s Host. Without confidence in the 
Leader and Captain, how shall the soul put itself under his 
guidance and protection in the hour of conflict? It can not. 

The fact is that when the soul is ignorant of Christ as a 
Captain or Leader, it will surely fall in battle. If the church 
as a body but knew Christ as the Captain of the Lord’s 
Host; if he were but truly and spiritually known to them in 
that relation, no more confusion would be seen in the ranks 
of God’s elect. All would be order and strength and con- 
quest. ‘They would soon go up and take possession of the 
whole territory that has been promised. to Christ. The 
heathen should soon be given to him for an inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the world for a possession. Joshua 
knew Christ as the Captain of the Lord’s Host. Conse- 
quently he had more courage, and efliciency, and prowess 
than all Israel besides. Even so itis now. When a soul 
can be found who thoroughly knows and has embraced and 
appropriated Christ, he is a host of himself. That is, he has 
appropriated the attributes of Christ to himself; and his in- 
fluence is felt in Heaven, and carth, and hell. 

(21.) Another affecting and important relation in which 
the soul needs to know Christ, is that of our Passover. 

It needs to understand that the only reason why it has not 
been or will not assuredly be slain for sin is that Christ has 
sprinkled, as our Paschal Lamb, the lintel and door posts of 
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our souls with his own blood, and that therefore the destroy- 
ing angel passes us by. There is a most deep and sin-subdu- 
ing or rather temptation-subduing spirituality in this relation 
of Christ to the soul when revealed by the Holy Spirit. We 
must apprehend our sins as slaying the Lamb, and apply 
his blood to our souls by faith—his blood as being our pro- 
tection and our only trust. We need to know the security 
there is in this being sprinkled with his blood, and the 
certain and speedy destruction of all who have not taken 
refuge under it. We need to know also that it will not 
do for a moment to venture out into the streets and from 
under its protection, lest we be slain there. 

(22.) To know Christ as our Wisdom in the true spiritual 
sense is doubtless indispensable to our entire in the sense of 
continued sanctification. He is our wisdom in the sense of 
being the whole of our religion. That is, when separated 
from him we have no spiritual life whatever. He is at the 
bottom of, or the inducing cause of all our obedience. This 
we need clearly to apprehend. Until the soul clearly under- 
stands this, it has learned nothing to the purpose of its help- 
lessness and of Christ’s spiritual relations to it. 

(23.) Very nearly allied to this is Christ’s relation to the 
soul as its Sanctification. J have been amazed at the igno- 
rance of the church and of the ministry respecting Christ as 
ats Sanctification. He is not its Sanctifier in the sense that he 
does something to the soul that enables it to stand and per- 
severe in holiness in its own strength. He does not change 
the structure of the soul, but he watches over and works in 
it to will and to do continually, and thus becomes its Sanctifi- 
cation. His influence is not exerted once for all, but con- 
stantly. When he is apprehended and embraced as the 

\soul’s sanctification, he rules in and reigns over the soul in so 
high a sense that he, as it were, develops his own holiness 
in us. He, as it were, swallows us up, so enfolds (if I may so 
say,) our wills and our souls in his that we are willingly led 
captive by him. We will and do as he wills within us. He 
charms the will into a universal bending to his will. He so 
establishes his throne in, and his authority over us that he 

_subdues us to himself. He becomes our sanctification only. 
in so far forth as we are revealed to ourselves, and he reveal- 
ed to us, and as we receive him and put him on. What! has 
it come to this, that the church doubt and reject the doctrine | 
of entire sanctification in this life? Then, it must be that 
they have lost sight of Christ as their sanctification. Is 
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not Christ perfect in all his relations? Is there not a com- 
pleteness and fulness in him? When embraced by us, are 
we not complete in him? The secret of all this doubting 
about and opposition to the doctrine of entire sanctification 
is to be found in the fact that Christ is not apprehended and 
embraced as our sanctification. The Holy Spirit sanctifies 
only by revealing Christ to us as our sanctification. He does 
not speak of himself, but takes of the things of Christ and 
shows them to us. 


Two among the most prominent ministers in the Presbyte- 
rian church have said to me within a few years, that they 
had never heard of Christ as the sanctification of the soul. 
O, how many of the ministry of the present day overlook the 
true spiritual gospel of Christ. 


(24.) Another of Christ’s spiritual relations is that of the 
Redemption of the soul; not merely as the Redeemer consid- 
ered in his governmental relation, but as a present Redemp- 
tion. 'To apprehend and receive Christ in this relation, the 
soul needs to apprehend itself as sold under sin; as being 
the voluntary but real slave of lust and appetite, except as 
Christ continually delivers us from its power by strengthen- — 
ing and confirming our wills in resisting and overcoming the 


flesh. 


(25.) Christ our Prophet is another important spiritual re- 
lation in which we need to apprehend Christ by the Holy 
Spirit as a condition of entire sanctification. He must be 
received as the great teacher of our souls, so that every 
word of his, will be received as God speaking to us. This 
will render the bible precious and all the words of life 
efficient to the sanctification of our souls. 


(26.) As our High Priest we need also to know Christ. I 
say we need to know him in this relation, as really ever liv- 
ing and ever sustaining this relation to us, offering up, as it 
were, by a continual offering, bis own blood and himself as 
a propitiation for our sins; as being entered within the veil 
and as ever living to make intercession for us. Much pre- 
cious instruction is to be gathered from this relation of Christ. 
We need, perishingly need, to know Christ in this relation, 
as a condition of a right dependence upon him. [I all the 
while feel embarrassed with the consideration that I am not 
able in this course of instruction to give a fuller account of 
Christ in these relations. We need a distinct revelation of 
him in each of these relations in order to a thorough under- 
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standing and clear apprehension of that which is implied in 
each and all of the relations of Christ. 

When we sin, it is because of our ignorance of Christ. 
That is, whenever temptation overcomes us, it is because we 
do not know and avail ourselves of that relation of Christ 
that would meet at the time our necessities. One great thing 
that needs to be done is to correct the developments of our 
sensibility. The appetites and passions are enormously de- 
veloped in their relations to earthly objects. In relation to 
things of time and sense our propensities are greatly devel- 
oped and are alive; but in relation to spiritual truths and 
objects and eternal realities; we are naturally as dead as 
stones. When first converted, if we knew enough of our- 
selves and of Christ to thoroughly develop and correct the 
action of the sensibility and confirm our wills in a state of 
entire consecration, we should not fall. In proportion as the 
law-work preceding conversion has been thorough and the 
revelation of Christ at or immediately subsequent to conver- 
sion, full and clear, just in that proportion do we witness 
stability in converts. In most, if not in all instances, how- 
ever, the convert is too ignorant of himself, and, of course, 
knows too little about Christ, to be established in permanent 
obedience. He needs renewed conviction of sin, to be re- 
vealed to himself and to have Christ revealed to him, and be 
formed in him the hope of glory, before he will be steadfast, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Before I close this lecture, I must remark and shall have 
occasion to repeat the remark, that from what has been said, 
it must not be inferred that the knowledge of Christ in all 
these relations is a condition of our coming into a state of 
entire consecration to God or of present sanctification. The 
thing insisted on is that the soul will abide in this state in 
the hour of temptation only so far forth as it betakes itself 
to Christ in such circumstances of trial, and apprehends and 
appropriates him by faith from time to time in those relations 
that meet the present and pressing necessities of the soul. 

J he temptation is the occasion of revealing the necessity, 
~ and the Holy Spirit is always ready to reveal Christ in the 
particular relation suited to the newly developed necessity. 
The perception and appropriation of him in this relation, 
under these circumstances of trial, is the sine gua non of our 
remaining in the state of entire consecration. eras dacs sh 
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(27.) We need also to know ourselves as starving souls, and 
Christ as the “Bread of Life,” as “the Bread that came down 
from Heaven. We need to know spiritually and experimen- 
tally what it is to “eat of his flesh and to drink of his blood,” 
to receive him as the bread of life, to appropriate him to the 
nourishment of our souls as really as we appropriate bread, 
by digestion, to the nourishment of our bodies. This I know 
is mysticism to the carnal professor. But to the truly spiritu- 
ally minded, “ this is the bread of God that came down from 
heaven, of which if a man eat he shall never die.” To hear 
Christ talk of eating his fleshand of drinking his blood was a 
great stumbling block to the carnal Jews, as it now is to car- 
nal professors. Nevertheless this isa glorious truth that 
Christ is the constant sustenance of the spiritual life as truly 
and as literally as food is the sustenance of the body. But 
the soul will never eat this bread until it has ceased to at- 
tempt to fill itself with the husks of its own doings, or with 
any provision this world can furnish. Do you know, chris- 
tian, what itis to eat of this bread? If so, then you shall 
never die. 

(28.) Christ also needs to be revealed to the soul as the 
Fountain of the water of life. “If any man thirst,” says he, 
“let him come unto me and drink.” “JI am the Alpha and 
Omega, and to him that is athirst will I give to drink of the 
fountain of the water of life freely.” The soul needs to have 
such discoveries made to it, as to beget a thirst after God, that 
can not be allayed except by a copious draft at the fountain 
of the water of life. It is indispensable to the establishing of 
the soul in perfect love, that its hungering after the bread and 
its thirsting for the water of life should be duly enkindled 
and that the spirit should pant and struggle after God, and 
“cry out for the living God,” that it should be able to say 
with truth: “ My soul panteth after God as the hart panteth 
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for the water brooks; “ My heart and my flesh cry out for the 
living God;” “ My soul breaketh for the longing that it hath 
after thee at all times.”” When this state of mind is induced 
by the Holy Spirit so that the longing of the soul after per- 
petual holiness is irrepressible,it is prepared fora revelation of 
Christ in all those offices and relations that are necessary to 
secure its establishment in love. Especially is it then pre- 
pared to apprehend, appreciate and appropriate Christ as the 
bread and water of life, to understand what it is to eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of the Son of God. It is then in a 
state to understand what Christ meant when he said, “ Bles- 
sed are they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.” They not only understand what it 
is to hunger and thirst, but also what it is to be filled; to 
have the hunger and thirst allayed, and the largest desire ful- 
ly satisfied. The soul then realizes, in its own experience, 
the truthfulness of the apostle’s saying that Christ “is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think.” 
Many stop short even of any thing like intense hunger and 
thirst; others hunger and thirst, but have not the idea of the 
perfect fulness and adaptedness of Christ to meet and satisfy 
the longing of their souls. They, therefore, do not plead 
and look for the soul-satisfying revelation of Christ. | They 
expegt no such Divine fulness and satisfaction of soul. ‘They 
are ignorant of the fulness and perfection of the provisions 
of the “glorious gospel of the blessed God,” and consequent- 
ly they are not encouraged to hope from the fact that they 
hunger and thirst after righteousness that they shall be filled; 
but they remain unfed, unfilled, unsatisfied, and after a sea- 
son through unbelief, fall into indifference and remain in 
bondage to lust. A wel 
(29.) The soul needs also to know Christ as the true God, and 
the eternal life. ‘“*No man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
save by the Holy Spirit.” The proper Divinity of Christ is 
never and never can be held otherwise than as a mere opin- 
ion, a tenet, a speculation, an article of a creed, until he is 
revealed to the inner man by the Holy Spirit. But nothing 
short of an apprehension of Christ as the supreme and living 
God to the soul can inspire that confidence in him that is es- 
sential to its established sanctification. ‘The soul can have 
no apprehension of what is intended by his being the ‘“‘ Eter- 


nal Life,” until it spiritually knows him as the True God. | 


When he is spiritually revealed as the true and living God, 
the way is prepared for the spiritual apprehension of him as 
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the eternal life. “As the living Father hath life in himself, 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself’ ‘In 
him was life and the life was the light of men.” “I give 
unto them eternal life.” ‘Iam the way, the truth, and the 
life.” “Iam the resurrection and the life.’ These and 
similar passages the soul needs spiritually to apprehend, to 
have a spiritual and personal revelation of them within. 
Most professors seem to me to have no right idea of the con- 
dition upon which the bible can be made of spiritual use to 
them. They seem not to understand that in its letter it is on- 
ly a history of things formerly revealed to men; that it is in 
fact a revelation to no man except upon the condition of its 
being personally revealed, or revealed to us in particular by 
the Holy Spirit. The mere fact that we have in the gospel 
the history of the birth, the life, the death of Christ, is no. 
such revelation of Christ to any man as meets his necessi- 
ties and as will insure or render his salvation possible. 
Christ and his doctrine, his life, and death, and resurrection, 
need to be revealed personally by the Holy Spirit, to each 
and every soul of man to effect his salvation. So it is with 
every spiritual truth; without an inward revelation of it to 
the soul, itis only a savor of death unto death. Jt is in vain 
to hold to the proper Divinity of Christ as a speculation, a 
doctrine, a theory, an opinion, without the revelation of his 
Divine nature and character to the soul by the Holy Spirit: 
But let the soul know him and walk with him as the True 
God, and then it will no longer question whether, as our 
sanctification, he is all sufficient and complete. Let no one 
object to this that if this is true, men are under no obligation 
to believe in Christ and to obey the gospel without or until 
they are enlightened by the Holy Spirit. To such an ob- 
jection, should it be made, I would answer, } 

[1.] Men are under an obligation to believe every truth so 
far as they can understand or apprehend it, but no farther. 
So far as they can apprehend the spiritual truths of the gos- 
pel without the Holy Spirit, so far, without his aid they are 
bound to believe it. But Christ has himself taught us that 
no man can come to him except the Father draw him. That 
this drawing is teaching is evident from what Christ proceeds 
to say. “For it is written,” said he, “they shall all be 
taught of God. Every one therefore that hath heard and 
hath learned of the Father cometh to me.” That this learn- 
ing of the Father is something different from the mere oral 


or written instructions of Christ and the apostles, is evident 
93* 
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from the fact that Christ assured those to whom he preached 
with all the plainness with which he was able, that they still 
could not come to him except drawn, that is, taught of the 
Father. As the Father teaches by the Holy Spirit, Christ’s 
plain teaching in the passage under consideration is, that no 
man can come to him except he be specially enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit. Paul unequivocally teaches the same thing. 
‘‘No man,” says he, can say that Jesus is the Lord but by 
the Holy Spirit.” Notwithstanding all the teaching of the 
apostles, no man by merely listening to their instruction could 
so apprehend the true Divinity of Christ as to honestly and 
with spiritual understanding say that Jesus is the Lord. But 
what spiritual or true christian does not know the radical dif- 
ference between being taught of man and of God, between the 
opinions that we form from reading, hearing and study, and the 
clear apprehensions of truths that are communicated by the 
direct and inward illuminations of the Holy Spirit.» | 

[2.] I answer that men under the gospel are entirely with- 
out excuse for not enjoying all the light they need from the 
Holy Spirit, since he is in in the world, has been sent for the 
‘ very purpose of giving to all all the knowledge of. them- 
selves and of Christ which they need. His aid is freely prof- 
fered to all, and Christ has assured us that the Father is more 
willing to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him than pa- 
rents are to give good gifts to their children. All men under 
the gospel know this and all men have light enough to ask in 
faith for the Holy Spirit, and of course all men may know of 
themselves and of Christ all that they need to know. They 
are thérefore able to know and to embrace Christ as fully 
and as fast as it is their duty to embrace him. They are 
able to know Christ in his governmental and spiritual rela- 
tions just as fast as they come into circumstances to need to 
know him in these various relations. The Holy Spirit, if he 
is not quenched and resisted, will surely reveal Christ in all 
his relations and fulness in due time, so that in every tempta- 
tion a way of escape will be open, so that we shall be able 
to bear it. This is expressly promised, 1 Cor. 10: 13. 
“ There hath no temptation taken you but such as is common 
to man; but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able, but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” 
Men are able to know what God offers to teach them upon a — 
condition within the compass of their ability. The Holy Spi- 
rit offers, upon condition of faith in the express promise of 
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God; to lead every man into all truth. Every man is there- 
fore under obligation to know and do the whole truth so far 
and so fast as it is possible for him to do so with the light of 
the Holy Spirit. 
 (30.) But be it remembered that it is not ei’ for us to 
bearer Christ as the True God and the eternal life, but we 
need also to lay hold upon him as our life. It can not be too 
distinctly understood that a particular and personal appropri- 
ation of Christ in such relations is indispensable to our being 
rooted and grounded, established and _ perfected in love. 
When our utter deficiency and emptiness in any one respect 
or direction is deeply revealed to us by the Holy Spirit with 
the corresponding remedy and perfect fulness in Christ, it 
then remains for the soul in this respect and direction to cast 
off self and put on Christ. When this is done, when self in 
that respect and direction is dead, and Christ is risen and 
lives and reigns in the heart in that relation, all is strong, 
and whole, and complete in. that department of our life and 
experience. Jor example, suppose we find ourselves consti- 
tutionally, or by reason of our relations and circumstances, 
exposed to certain besetments and temptations that overcome 
us. Our weakness in this respect we observe in our experi- 
ence. But upon observing our exposedness and experiencing 
something of our weakness we begin with piling resolution 
upon resolution. We bind ourselves with oaths, and prom- 
ises, and covenants, but all in vain. When we purpose to 
stand, we invariably, in the presence of the temptation, fall. 
This process of resolving and falling brings the soul into 
great discouragement and perplexity, until at last the Holy 
Spirit reveals to us fully that we are attempting to stand and 
to build upon nothing. The utter emptiness and worse than 
uselessness of our resolutions and self-originated efforts, is so 
clearly seen by us as to annihilate forever self-dependence in 
this respect. Now the soul is prepared for the revelation of 
Christ to meet this particular want. Christ is revealed and 
apprehended as the soul’s substitute, surety, life and salvation 
in respect to the particular besetment and weakness of which 
it has had so full and so humiliating a revelation. Now if 
the soul utterly and forever cast off and renounce self, and 
put on the Lord Jesus Christ as he is seen to be needed to 
meet his necessity, then all is complete in him. Thus far 
Christ is reigning within us. Thus far we know what is the 
power of his resurrection, and are made conformable to his 
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But I said that we need to know and to lay hold upon 
Christ as our life. Too much stress can not be laid upon our 
personal responsibility to Christ, our individual relation to 
him, our personal interest in him and obligation to him. To 
sanctify our own souls, we need to make every department of 
religion a personal matter between us and God, to regard 
every precept of the bible and every promise, saying, exhor- 
tation, threatening, and in short, we need to regard the 
whole bible as given to us and earnestly seek the personal 
revelation of every truth it contains to our own souls. No 
one can too fully understand or too deeply feel the necessity 
of taking home the bible with all it contains as a message 
seut from heaven: to him, nor can he too earnestly desire or 
seek the promised Spirit to teach him the true spiritual im- 
port of all its contents. O, he must have the bible become 
a personal revelation of God to his own soul. It must be- 
come his own book. He must know Christ for himself. He 
must know him in his different relations. He must know 
him in his blessed and infinite fulness or he can not abide in 
him, and unless he abide in Christ, he can bring forth none 
of the fruits of holiness. ‘ Except a man abide in me he is 
cast forth as a branch and is withered.” 

Apprehending and embracing Christ as our life implies the 
apprehension of the fact that we of ourselves are dead in trespas- 
ses and in sins, that we have no life in ourselves, that death has 
reigned and will eternally reign in and over us unless Christ 
become our life. Until man, knows himself to be dead, and 
that he is wholly destitute of spiritual life in himself, he will 
never know Christ as his life. It is not enough to hold the 
opinion that all men are by nature dead in trespasses and 
sins. It is not enough to hold the opinion that we are in 
common with all men, in this condition in and of ourselves. 
We must see it. We must know what such language means. 
It must be made a matter of personal revelation to us. We 
must be made fully to apprehend our own death and Christ 
as our life, and we must fully recognize our death and him as 
our life by personally renouncing self in this respect and 
laying hold on him as our own spiritual and eternal life. Ma- 
ny persons, and strange to say, some eminent ministers, are 
so blinded as to suppose that a soul entirely sanctified does not 
any longer need Christ, assuming that such a soul has spirit- 
ual life in and of himself; that there is in him some founda- 
tion or efficient occasion of continued holiness, as if the Ho- 
ly Spirit had changed his nature or infused physical holi- 
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ness or a holy principle into him. O, when will such men 
cease to darken counsel by words without knowledge upon 
the infinitely important subject of sanctification! When will 
such men—when will the church, understand that Christ is 
our sanctification; that we have no life, no holiness, no sanc- 
tification except as we abide in Christ and he in us; that, 
separate from Christ, there never is any moral excellence in 
any man; that Christ does not change the constitution of 
man in sanctification, but that he only, by our own consent, 
gains and keeps the heart; that he enthrones himself, with 
our consent, in the heart and through the heart he extends 
his influence and his life to all our spiritual being; that he 
lives in us as really and truly as we live in our own bodies; 
that he as really reigns in our will and consequently in our 
emotions, by our own free consent, as our wills reign in our 
bodies? Can not our brethren understand that this is sancti- 
fication, and that nothing else is? that there is no degree of 
sanctification that is not to be thus ascribed to Christ? and 
that entire sanctification is nothing else than the reign of Je- 
sus in the soul? nothing more nor less than Christ, the res- 
urrection and the life, raising the soul from spiritual death 
and reigning in it through righteousness unto eternal life? I 
must know and embrace Christ as my life; I must abide in 
him as a branch abides in the vine; I must not only hold 
this as an opinion; I must know and act on it in practice. O, 
when the ministry of reconciliation all know and embrace a 
whole Christ for themselves; when they preach Jesus in all 
his fullness and present vital power to the church; when they 
testify what they have seen and their hands have handled of 
the word of life—then and not till then will there be a general 
resurrection of the dry bones of the house of Israel. Amen. 
Lord, hasten the day. 

(30.) We need especially to know Christ as the “All in all.” 
Col. 3: 11: Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, 
but Christ is all, and in all.” Before the soul will cease 
to be overcome by temptation, it must renounce self-depend- 
ence in all things. It must be as it were self-annihilated. It 
must cease to think of self as having in it any ground of de- 
pendence in the hour of trial. It must wholly and in all 
things renounce self and put on Christ. It must know self 
as nothing in the matter of spiritual life and Christ as all. 
The Psalmist could say “all our springs are in thee.” He 
is the fountain of life. Whatever of life is in us flows direct- 
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ly from him as the sap flows from the vine to the branch, or 
as a rivulet flows from its fountain. The spiritual life that 
is in us is really Christ’s life flowing through us. Our 
activity, though properly our own, is nevertheless stimulated 
and directed by his presence and agency within us. So that 
we can and must say with Paul, “yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.”—Gal. 2: 20. It is a good thing for a self-conceited 
sinner to suffer even in his own view, self-annihilation, as it 
respects the origination of any spiritual obedience to God, 
or any spiritual good whatever. But this must be before he 
will learn on all occasions and in all things to stand in Christ, 
to abide in him as his “ atu.” QO, the infinite folly and mad- 
ness of the carnal mind! It would seem that it will always 
make trial of itsown strength before it will depend on Christ. 
‘Tt will look first for resources and help within itself before it 
will renounce self and make Christ its “all in all.” It will 
betake itself to its own wisdom, righteousness, sanctification 
and redemption. Inshort, there is notan office or relation of 
Christ that will be recognized and embraced until the soul 
has first come into circumstances to have its wants in relation 
to that office of Christ developed by some trial and often by 
some fall under temptation, then and not until in addition 
to this Christ is clearly and prevailingly revealed by the Holy 
Spirit insomuch that self is pat down and Christ is exalted in 
the heart. Sin has so becrazed and befooled mankind that 
when Christ tells them “without me ye can do nothing, and 
if any man abide not in mewhe is cast forth as a branch and 
is withered,” they neither apprehend what or how much he 
means and how much is really implied in these and similar 
sayings, until one trial after another fully develops the appal- 
ling fact that they are nothing so far as spiritual good is con- 
cerned, and that Christ is * all and in all.” 


(32.) Another relation in which the soul must know Christ, 
before.it will steadily abide in him, is that of “the Resurrection 
and the Life.” Through and by Christ the soul is raised from 
spiritual death. Christ as the resurrection and the life, is 
raised in the soul. He arises or revives the Divine image 
out of the spiritual death that reigns within us. He is be- 
gotten by the Holy Spirit and born within us. He arises 
through the death that is within us and develops his own life 
within our own being. Will any one say “this is a hard 
saying, who can hear it?” Until we know by our own expe- 
rience the power of this resurrection within us we shall 
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never understand “the fellowship of his sufferings and be 
made conformable to his death.” He raises our will from its | 
fallen state of death in trespasses and sins, or from its state | 
of committal and voluntary enslavement to lust and to self, 
to a state of conformity to the will of God. Through the 
intelligence, he pours a stream of quickening truth upon the 
soul. He thus quickens the will into obedience. By making 
fresh discoveries to the soul, he strengthens and confirms the 
will in obedience. By thus raising, and sustaining, and 
quickening the will, he rectifies the sensibility and quickens 
and raises the whole man from the dead, or rather builds up) | 
a new and spiritual man upon the death and ruins of the old) 
and carnal man. He raises the same powers and faculties 
that were dead in trespasses and sins to a spiritual life. He — 
overcomes their death and inspires them with life. He lives 
in saints and works in them to will and to do and they livein | 
him according to the saying of Christ in his address to his 
Father, Jno. 17: 21. “As thou, Father art in me and I in 
thee that they also may be one in us;” and again 23: “Tin | 
them and thou in me that they may be made perfect in one.” 
He does not raise the soul to spiritual life in any such sense 
that it has life separate from him for one moment. The spir- 
itual resurrection is a continual one. Christ is the resurrec- | 
tion in the sense that he is at the foundation of all our obe- | 
dience at every moment. He, as it were, raises the soul or’ 
the will from the slavery of lust to a conformity to the will | 
of God, in every instance and at every moment of its conse-, 
cration to the will of God. But this he does only upon con- 
‘ dition of our apprehending and embracing him in this rela- 
tion. In reading the bible, I have often been struck with 
the fact that the inspired writers were so far ahead of the 
great mass of professed believers. They write of the rela- 
tions in which Christ had been spiritually revealed to them. 
All the names and titles and official relations of Christ must 
have had great significancy with them. They spoke not 
from theory or from what man had taught them, but from 
experience, from what the Holy Spirit taught them. As the 
risen Christ is risen and lives and is developed in one rela- 
tion after another in the experience of believers, how striking 
the writings of inspiration appear! As the necessities of our 
being are developed in experience, and as Christ is revealed 
as in all new circumstances and relations just that and all 
that we need, who has not marvelled to find, in the bible, 
way-marks and guide-boards and mile-stones, and all the evi- 
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dences that we could ask or desire that inspired men have 
gone this way and have had substantially the same experien- 
ces that we have. Weare often’ also struck with the fact 
that they are so far ahead of us. At every stage in our pro- 
gress we scem to have, as it were, a new and ‘improved edi- 
tion of the bible. We discover worlds of truth before unno- 
ticed by us—come to know Christ in precious relations in 
which we had known nothing of him before. And ever, as 
our real wants are discovered, Christ is seen to be all that we 
need, just the thing that exactly and fully meets the necessi- 
ties of our souls. This is indeed “the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God.” 
(33.) Another precious and most influential relation of Christ 
in the affair of our sanctification, is that of the Bridegroom 
or Husband of the soul. The individual soul needs to be 
espoused to Christ, to enter this relation personally by its own 
_consent. Mere earthly and outward marriages are nothing but 
/sin, unless the hearts are married. True marriage is of the 

‘heart, and the outward ceremony is only a public manifesta- 
| tion or profession of the union or marriage of the souls or 
hearts. 

All marriage may be regarded as typical of that union 
into which the spiritual soul enters with Christ. This rela- 
tion of Christ to the soul is frequently recognized both in the 
old and the new testament. It is treated of by Paul asa 
great mystery. The seventh and eighth chapters of Romans 
present a striking illustration of the results of the soul’s re- 
maining under the law on the one hand and of its being mar- 
ried to Christ on the other. The seventh chapter begins 
thus, “ Know ye not bretbren (for I speak to them that know 
the law) how that the law hath dominion over a man so long 
as he liveth. For the woman who hath a husband is bound 
by the law to her husband so long as he liveth; but if her 
husband be dead she is loosed from the law of her husband. 
So then, if while her husband liveth, she be married to an- 
other man, she shall be called an adulteress; but if her hus- 
band be dead she is free from that law, so that she is no adul-- 
teres though she be married toanother man. Therefore, my 
brethren, ye also are become dead to the law by the body of 
Christ: that ye should be married to another, even to Christ — 
who is raised from the dead, that we should bring forth fruit 
unto God.” ‘The apostle then proceeds to show the results 
of these two marriages or relations of the soul. When 
married to the law he says of it, “For when we were in 
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the flesh, the motions of sins, which were by the law, did 
work in our members to bring forth fruit unto death.” But 
when married to Christ, he proceeds to say, “we are deliver- 
ed from the law, that being dead wherein we were held; that, 
we should serve in newness of spirit and not in the oldness 
of the letter.” The remaining part of this (7th) chapter is 
occupied with an account of the soul’s bondage while mar- 
ried to the law, of its efforts to please its husband, with its 
continual failures, its deep convictions, its selfish efforts, its 
consciousness of failures and ifs consequent self-condemna- 
tion and despondency. It is perfectly obvious, when the al- 
legory with which the Apostle commences this chapter is 
considered, that he is portraying a legal experience for the 
purpose of contrasting it with the experience of one who 
has attained to the true liberty of perfect love. 

The eighth chapter represents the results of the marriage 
of the soul to Christ. It is delivered from its bondage to the 
law and from the power of the law of sin in the members. It 
brings forth fruit unto God. Christ has succeeded in gaining 
the affections of the soul. What the law could not do, Christ 
has done, and the righteousness of the law is now fulfilled in 
the soul. The representation is as follows. The soul is 
married to the law and acknowledges its obligation to obey 
its husband. The husband requires perfect love to God and 
man. This love is wanting, the soul is selfish, This dis- 
pleases the husband, and he denounces death against her if 
she does not love. She recognizes the reasonableness of 
both the requisition and the threatening, and resolves upon 
full ii But being selfish, the command and threaten- 
ing butincreases the difficulty. All her efforts at obedience 
are for selfish reasons. The husband is justly firm and im- 
perative in his demands. The wife trembles, and promises, 
and resolves upon obedience. But all in vain. Her obedi- 
ence is only feigned, outward, and not love. She becomes 
disheartened and gives up in despair. As sentence is about 
to be executed, Christ appears. He witnesses the dilemma. 
He reveres, and honors, and loves the huband. He entirely 
approves his requisition and the course he has taken. He 
condemns in most unqualified terms the wife. Still he pities 
and loves her with deep benevolence. He will consent to 
nothing which shall have the appearance of disapproving 
the claims or the course of her husband. His rectitude must 
be openly acknowledged. Her husband musi not be dishon- 
ored. But on vi contrary he must be “magnified and made 
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honorable.” Still Christ so much pities the wife, as to be 
willing to die as her substitute. This he does, and the wife 
is regarded as dying in and by him her substitute. Now 
since the death of either of the parties is a dissolution of the 
marriage covenant, and since the wife in the person of her 
substitute has died under and to the law, her husband, she is 
now at liberty to marry again. Christ rises from the dead. 
This striking and overpowering manifestation of disinterested 
benevolence on the part of Christ in dying for her, subdues 
her selfishness and wins her whole heart. He proposes 
marriage and she consents with her whole soul. Now she 
finds the law of selfishness or of self-gratification broken. 
and the righteousness of the law of love fuifilled in her 
heart. The last husband requires just what the first requir- 
ed, but having won her whole heart, she no longer needs to 
resolve to love, for love is as natural and spontaneous as her 
breath. Before, the 7th of Romans was the language of her 
complaint. Now the eighth is the language of her triumph. 
Before she found herself unable to meet the demands of her 
husband, and equally unable to satisfy her own conscience. 
Now she finds it easy to obey her husband and that his com- 
mandments are not grievous, although they are identical with 
those of the first husband. Now this allegory of the Apos- 
tle is not a mere rhetorical flourish. It represents a reality, 
and one of the most important and glorious realities in exis- 
tence, namely, the real spiritual union of the soul to Christ, 
and the blessed results of this union, the bringing forth of 
fruit unto God. This union is, as the apostle says, a great 
mystery; nevertheless it is a glorious reality. ‘“ He that is 
joined unto the Lord, is one spirit.”—1 Cor. 6: 17. 7 

Now until the soul knows what it is to be married to the 
law and is able to adopt the language of the 7th of Romans. 
it is not prepared to see and appreciate and be properly af- 
fected by the death and the love of Christ. Great multi- 
tudes rest in this first marriage, and do not consent to die 
and rise again in Christ. They are not married to Christ 
and do not know that there is such a thing, and expect to live 
and die in this bondage, crying out, “ O wretched man that 
Tam?” They need to die and rise again in Christ to a new 
life founded in and growing out of a new relation to Christ. 
Christ becomes the living head or husband of the soul, its 
surety, its life. He gains and retains the deepest affection of 
the soul, thus writing his law in the heart, and engraving it 
in the inward parts. 
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But not only must the soul know what it is to be married 
to the law with its consequent thraldom and death, but it 
must also for itself enter into the marriage relation witha 
risen, living Christ. This must not be a theory, an opinion, 
a tenet; nor must it be an imagination, a mysticism, a notion, 
adream. It must be a living, personal, real entering into a 
personal and living union with Christ, a most entire and uni- 
versal giving of self to him and receiving of him in the re- | 
lation of spiritual husband and head. The Spirit of Christ 
and our spirit must embrace each other and enter into an 
everlasting covenant with each other. There must be a mu- 
tua] giving of self and receiving of each other, a blending of 
spirits in such a sense as is intended by Paul in the passage 
already quoted: “He that is joined to the Lord, is one spirit.” 
_ My brother, my sister, do you understand this? Do you 
know what both these marriages are, with their diverse re- 
sults? If you do not, make no longer pretence to being 
sanctified, for you are still in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bond of iniquity. ‘Escape for thy life.” 


LECTURE LXII. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


(34.) Another interesting and highly important relation 
which Christ sustains to his people, is that of Shepherd. 
This relation presupposes the helpless and defenceless condi- 
tion of christians in this life and the indispensable necessity 
of guardianship and protection. Christ was revealed to the 
Psalmist in this relation, and when on earth, he revealed 
himself to his disciples in this relation. It is not enough, 
however, that he should be revealed merely in the letter or 
in words as sustaining this relation. The real spiritual 
import of this relation and what is implied in it, needs to be 
revealed, by the Holy Spirit, to give this relation efliciency 
and beget that universal trust in the presence, care, and pro- 
tection of Christ that is often essential to preventing a fall in 
the hour of temptation. Christ meant all that he said when 
he professed to be the Good Shepherd, that cared for his 
sheep, that would not flee, but that would lay down his hfe 
for them. In this relation as in al} others, there is infinite 
fullness and perfection. If the sheep do thoroughly know 
and confide in the shepherd, they will follow him, will flee 
to him for protection in every hour of danger, will at all times 
depend on him for all things. Now all this is received and 
possessed in theory by all professors of religion. And yet 
how few comparatively seem to have had Christ so reveal- 
ed to them as to have secured the actual embracing of 
him in this relation and a continual dependence on him 
for all that is implied in it. Now either this is a vain boast 
of Christ, or else he may be and ought to be depended upon, 
and the soul has a right to throw itself upon him for all that 
is implied in the relation of Good Shepherd. But this rela- 
tion with all the other relations of Christ implies a corres- 
ponding necessity in us. This necessity we must see and 
feel, or this relation of Christ will have no impressive signif- 
icancy. We need, then, in this case as in all others the rev- 
elation of the Holy Spirit to make us thoroughly to appre- 
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hend our dependence, and to reveal Christ in the spirit and 
fullness of this relation, and to urge our acceptance home up- 
on us until our souls have thoroughly closed with him. Some 
fall into the mistake of supposing that when their necessities 
and the fullness of Christ have been revealed to the mind by 
the Spirit, the work is done. But unless they actually re- 
ceive him and commit themselves to him in this relation, they 
will soon find to their shame that nothing has been done to 
purpose so far as their standing in the hour of temptation is 
concerned. He may be clearly revealed in any of his rela- 
tions, the soul may see both its necessities and his fullness, and 
yet forget or neglect to actively and personally receive him 
in these relations. It should never be forgotten that this is 
in every case indispensable. The revelation is designed to 
secure our acceptance of him; if it does not do this, it has 
only greatly aggravated our guilt without at all securing to 
us the benefits of these relations. It is amazing to see how 
common it is and has been for ministers to overlook this truth, 
and of course neither to practice it themselves, nor urge it up- 
on their hearers. Hence Christ is not known to multitudes 
and is not in many cases received even when he is revealed 
by the Holy Spirit. If I am not greatly mistaken, thorough 
inquiry would show that error upon this subject exists to a 
most appalling extent. ‘The personal and individual accept- 
ance of Christ in all his offices and relations as the sine qua 
non of entire sanctification seems to me to be seldom either 
understood or insisted on by ministers of the present day, 
and of course little thought of by the church. The idea of 
accepting for ourselves a Whole Savior, of appropriating to 
our own individual selves all the offices and relations of Je- 
sus seems to be a rare idea in this age of the church. But 
for what purpose does he sustain these relations? Is the 
bare apprehension of those truths and of Christ in these re- 
lations enough without our own activity being duly excited 
by the apprehension, to lay hold and avail ourselves of his 
fullness? What folly and madness for the church to expect 
to be saved by a rejected Savior! To what purpose is it for 
the Spirit to make him known to us unless we as individuals 
embrace him and make him our own? Let the soul but tru- 
ly and fully apprehend and embrace Christ in this relation of 
shepherd, and it shall never perish neither shall any pluck it 
out of his hand. The knowing of Christ in this relation, se- 


_ cures the soul against following strangers. But thus knowing 


ie 


him is indispensable to securing this result. If we know him 
one 
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as shepherd, we shall follow him but not else. Let this be 
well considered. | 

(35.) Christ is also the Door by and through which the soul 
enters the fold and finds security and protection among the 
sheep. This needs also to be spiritually apprehended. and the 
door needs to be spiritually and personally entered to secure . 
the guardianship of the Good Shepherd. Those who do not 
spiritually and truly apprehend Christ as the door and enter 
by and through him and yet hope for salvation, are surely at- 
tempting to climb up some other way, and are therefore 
thieves and robbers. This is a familiar and well known truth, 
in the mouth, not only of every minister and christian, but of 
every sabbath school child. Yet how few really apprehend 
and embrace its spiritual import. That there is no other 
means or way of access to the fold of God, is admitted by 
all the orthodox; but who really perceives and knows through 
the personal revelation of the Holy Spirit what and all Christ 
meant in the very significant words, “ Verily, Verily, I say 
unto you, I am the door of the sheep;” ‘J am the door; by 
me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in 
and out and find pasture?” He who truly discovers this door 
and gains access by it, will surely realize in his own experi- 
ence the faithfulness of the Good Shepherd, and will go in 
and out and find pasture. That is, he will surely be fed, be 
ied into green pastures and beside the still waters. 

But it is well to inquire what is implied in this relation of 
Christ? i 

f1.] It implies that we are shut out from the protection 
and favor of God except as we approach him through and by 
Christ. 

(2.] It implies that we need to know and clearly to appre- 
hend and appreciate this fact. | ) 

[3.] That we need to discover the door and what is implied 
both in the door and in entering it. . 

(4.] That entering it implies the utter renunciation of self ~ 
and of selfrighteousness and self-protection and, support and 


a putting ourselves entirely under the control and protection 
of the Shepherd. 


[5.] That we need the revelation of the Holy Spirit to 
make us clearly apprehend the true spiritual import of this 
relation and what is implied in it. ; | 

[6.] That when Christ is revealed in this relation, we need 
to embrace him and for ourselves to enter by and through — 
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him into the enclosure that every where surrounds the chil- 
dren of God. 
-Itis an inward and not a mere outward revelation that we 
need. It is an inward, a heart entering, and not a mere no- 
tion, idea, theory, dream of the imagination. It is really an 
intelligent act of the mind; as much and as real an entering 
into the fold or favor of God by and through Christ as we 
ever entered the house of God on the Sabbath-day by the 
door. When the soul enters by the door, it finds an infinitely * 
different reception and treatment from that of those who 
climb up into the church upon a ladder of mere opinion, a 
scaling ladder of mere orthodoxy. This last class are not 
fed. They find no protection from the Good Shepherd. 
They do not know the Shepherd and follow him, because they 
have climbed up another way. They have not confidence 
in him, can not approach him with boldness and claim his 
guardianship and protection. Their knowledge of Christ is 
but an opinion, a theory, a heartless and fruitless speculation. 
O how many give the saddest proof that they have never 
entered by the door, and consequently have no realization in 
their own life and experience of the blessed and efficient pro- 
tection and support of the Good Shepherd. Here I must 
not forget again to insist upon the necessity of a personal 
revelation of our relations to God as being excluded from all 
access to him and his favor save through Christ the door; and 
also the necessity of the personal revelation to us by the 
Holy Spirit of Christ as the door, and of what is implied in 
this; and lastly and emphatically upon the indispensable ne- 
' cessity of a personal, responsible, active, and full eel 
at this door and gaining access for ourselves to the inclosure 
of the love and favor of God. Let this never for one mo- 
ment be forgotten or overlooked. I must enter for and by 
myself. I must tru/y enter. I must be conscious that I enter. 
I must be sure that I do not misapprehend what is implied 
in entering; and at my peril I must not forget or neglect to 
enter. 
~ And here it is important to inquire, have you had this per- 
sonal and spiritual revelation? Have you clearly seen your- 
self without the fold exposed to all the unrelenting cruelty 
of your spiritual enemies and shut out forever by your sin 
from the favor and protection of God? When this has been 
revealed, have you been made clearly to apprehend Christ as 
the door? Have you understood what is implied in his sus- 
taining this relation? And last, but not least, have you enter- 
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ed this door by faith? Haye you seen the door open, and 
have you entered for yourself, and have you daily this evi- 
dence that you follow the Shepherd and find all you need? 

(36.) Christ is also the Way of Salvation. 

Observe: he is nota mere teacher of the way, as some 
vainly imagine and teach. Christ is truly “the way,” itself, or 
he is himself “the way.” Works are not the way whether 
these works are legal or gospel works, whether works of 
law or works of faith. Works of faith are a condition of 
salvation. But they are not “the way.” Faith is not the 
way. Faith is a condition of entering and abiding in this 
way, but it is not “the way.” Christ is himself “ the way.” 
Faith receives him to reign in the soul, and to be its salvation. 
But it is Christ himself who is “the way.” The soul is saved 
by Christ himself, not by doctrine, not by the Holy Spirit, 
not by works of any kind, not by faith, or love, or by any 
thing whatever but by Christ himself. The Holy Spirit re- 
veals and introduces Christ to the soul, and the soul to Christ. 
He takes of Christ’s and shows to us. But he leaves it to 
Christ to save us. He urges and induces us to accept of 
Christ, to receive him by appropriating faith as he reveals 
him to us. But Christ is the way. It is his being received 
by us} that saves the soul. But we mnst perceive the way. 
We must enter this way by our own act. We must proceed 
in this way.. We must continue in this way to the end of 
life and tovall eternity as indispensable conditions of our sal- 
vation. “Whither I go ye know and the way ye know,” 
said Christ. ‘Thomas said.unto him, Lord we know not 


‘whither thou goest, and how can we know the way?” “ Je- 


sus saith unto him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life; 
no man cometh unto the Father, but by me. If ye had 
known me ye should have known my Father also, and from 
henceforth ye know him and have seen him. Philip saith 
unto him, Lord show us the Father and it sufficeth us. Je- 
sus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father, and, how sayest thou show us the Fa- 
ther? Believest thou not that Iam in the Father and the 
Father in me?” Here Christ so identifies himself with the 
Father as to insist that he who had seen one had seen the 
other. When, therefore, he says, no man cometh to the Fa- 
ther but by him, we are to understand that no man need _ ex- 
pect to find the true God elsewhere thaninhim. The visi- 
ble Christ embodied the true Godhead. He is the way to 
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God, for and because he is the true God and the eternal life 
and salvation of the soul. Many seem to understand Christ 
in this relation as nothing more than a teacher of a system of 
morality by the observance of which we may be saved. 
Others regard this relation as only implying that he is the 
way in the sense of making an atonement and thus render- 
ing it possible for us to be forgiven. Others still understand 
this language as implying not only that Christ made an atone- 
ment and opened up a way of access through his death and 
mediation to God, but also that he teaches us the great truths 
essential to our salvation. Now all this in my apprehension, ~ 
falls entirely, and I may say, infinitely short of the true spir- .~ 
itual meaning of Christ and the true spiritual import of this — 

relation. The above is implied and included in this relation 
beyond question, but this is not all nor the essential truth in- 
tended in this declaration of Christ’s. He did not say, I 
came to open the way, nor to teach the way, nor to call you 
into the way, but “ [am the way.” Suppose he had intended 
merely that his instructions pointed out the way, or that his 
death was to open the way, and his teaching point it out, 
would he not have said: What! have I so long taught you, 


the way? The fact is, there is a meaning inst 
more profoundly spiritual than his disciples tl 
many now seem capable of understanding. Hesthimse 
way of salvation because he is the salvation of the soul. 
He is the way to the Father because he is in the Father 
and the Father is in him. He is the way to eternal life be- 
cause he is himself the very essence and substance of eternal 
life. The soul that finds him needs not to look for eter- 
nal life, for it has found it already. These questions of 
Thomas and Philip show how little they really knew of Christ 
previous to the baptism of the Holy Spirit. Vast multitudes 
of the professed disciples of the present day seem not to 
_ know Christ.’as ‘tthe way.” They seem not to have known 
Christ in this relation as he is revealed by the Holy Spirit. 
. This revelation by the Comforter of Christ as * the way,” is 
indispensable to our so knowing him as to retain our standing 
in the hour of temptation. We must know and enter and 
walk and abide in this true and living way for ourselves. It 
is a living way and not a mere speculation. 

Do you, my brother, know Christ by the Holy Spirit as the 
“living way?” Do you know Christ for yourself by a person- 
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al acquaintance? or do you know him only by report, by hear- 
say, by preaching, by reading and by study? Do you know 
him as in the Father and the Father as in him? Philip 
seemed not to have had a spiritual and personal revelation of 
the proper deity of Christ to his own soul. Have you had 
this revelation? And when he has been revealed to you as 
the true and living way, have you by faith personally entered 
this way? Do you abide steadfast in it? Do you know by 
experience what it is to live and move and have your very 
being in God? Be ye not deceived; he that does not spiritu- 


ally discern, and enter this way, and abide in it unto the end, — 


can not be saved. Do see to it then that you know the way 
to be sanctified, to be justified, to be saved. See to it that 
you do not mistake the way and betake yourself to some oth- 
er way. Remember, works are not the way. Faith is not 
the way. Doctrine is not the way. All these-are conditions 
of salvation, but Christ in his own person, is * the way.” His 
own life living in and united to you, is the way and the only 
way. You enter this way by faith; works of faith result 
from and are a condition of abiding in this way; but the way 
itself is the indwelling, living, personally embraced and appro- 
priated Christ, the true God and the eternal life. 

Amen, Lord Jesus; the way is pleasant, and all its paths 


is also “the Truth,” and as such he must be ap- 
prehend id embraced to secure the soul from falling in 
the hour of trial. In this relation many have known Christ 
merely as one who declared the truth, as one who revealed 
the true God and the way of salvation. This is all they un- 
derstand by this assertion of Christ, that he is the Truth. — 

But if this is all, why may not the same with equal truth be said 
of Moses, and of Pauland John? They taught the truth. They 
revealed the true God so far as holy lives and true doctrine 
are concerned; and yet who ever heard of John, or Paul, or 
Moses as being the way or the truth? They taught the way 
and the truth, but they were neither the way nor the truth, 
while Christ is truth. What, then, is truth? Why, Christ is 
the truth. Whoever knows Christ spiritually, knows the 
truth. Words are not the truth. Ideas are not the truth. 
Both words and ideas may be signs or representatives of the 
truth. But the truth lives and has a being and a home in 
Christ. He is the embodiment and the essence of truth. He 
is reality. He is substance and not shadow. He is truth 
revealed. He is elementary, essential, eternal, immutable, 
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necessary, absolute, self-existent, infinite Truth. When the 
Holy Spirit reveals truth, he reveals Christ. When Christ 
reveals truth, he reveals himself. Philosophers have found it 
difficult to define truth. Pilate asked Christ, what is truth, 
but did not wait for an answer. The term is doubtless used 
in a double sense. Sometimes the mere #eflection or repre- 
sentation of things in signs, such as words, actions, writings, 
pictures, and diagrams, &c., is called truth; and this is the 
popular understanding of it. But all things that exist are 
only signs, reflections, symbols, representations or types of 
the Author of all things. That is, the universe is only the 
objective representation of the subjective truth, or is the re- 
flection or reflector of God. Itis the mirror that reflects 
the essential truth or the true and living God. 

But I am aware that none but the Holy Spirit can possess 
the mind of the import of this assertion of Christ. It is full 
of mystery and darkness, and is a mere figure of speech to one 
unenlightened by the Holy Spirit in respect to its true spirit- 
ual import. The Holy Spirit does not reveal all the relations 
of Christ to the soul at once. Hence there are many to 
whom Christ has been revealed in some of his relations 
while others are yet veiled from the view. Each distinct” 
name and office and relation needs to be made the subject of 
a special and personal revelation to the soul, to meet its ne- 
cessities, and to confirm it in obedience under all circumstan- 
ces. When Christ is revealed and apprehended as the essen- 
tial, eternal, immutable truth, and the soul has embraced him 
as such, as he of whom all that is popularly called truth is 
only the reflection, as he of whom all truth in doctrine whether 
of philosophy in any of its branches, or revelation in any of 
its departments; I say, when the mind apprehends him as 
that essential truth of which all that men call truth is only 
the reflection, it finds a rock, a resting place, a foundation, a 
stability, a reality, a power in truth of which before it had no 
conception. If this is unintelligible to you I can not help it. 
The Holy Spirit can explain and make you sec it, I can 
not. Christ is not truth in the sense of mere doctrine, nor jn 
the sense of a teacher of true doctrine, but as the substance 
or essence of truth. Heis that of which all truth in doctrine 
treats. True doctrine treats of him, but is not identical with 
him. Truth in doctrine is only the sign, or declaration, or 
representation of truth in essence, of living, absolute, self-ex- 
istent truth in the Godhead. ‘Truth in doctrine or true doc- 
trine is a medium through which substantial or essential truth 
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is revealed. But the doctrine or medium is no more identi- 
cal with truth than light is identical with the objects which 
it reveals. Truth in doctrine is called light and is to essential 
truth what light is to the objects that radiate or reflect it. 
Light coming from objects is at once the condition of and the 
medium through which they are revealed. So true doctrine 
is the condition and the means of knowing Christ the essen- 
tial truth. All truth in doctrine is only a reflection of Christ 
or is a radiation upon the intelligence from Christ. When 
we learn this spiritually, we shall learn to distinguish between 
doctrine and him whose radiance it is—to worship Christ as 
the essential truth and not the doctrine that reveals him—to 
worship God instead of the Bible. We shall then find our 
way through the shadow to the substance. Many no doubt 
mistake and fall down and worship the doctrine, the preacher, 
the bible, the shadow, and do not look for the ineffably glori- 
ous substance of which this bright and sparkling truth is on- 
ly the sweet and mild reflection or radiation. 
Dearly beloved, do not mistake the doctrine for the thing 
treated of by the doctrine. When you find your intellect 
enlightened and your sensibility quickened by the contem- 


plation of doctrine, do not confound this with Christ. . Look - 
steadily in the direction from which the light emanates until’ 
the Holy Spirit enables you to apprehend the essential truth, | 


and the true light that enlighteneth every man. Do not mis- 
take a dim reflection of the sun for the sun himself. Do not 
fall down at a pool and worship the sun dimly reflected from 
its surface, but lift your eye and see where he stands glorious 
in essential and eternal and ineffable brightness. It is be- 
yond question that multitudes of professed christians know 
nothing farther than the doctrine of Christ; they never had 
Christ himself personally revealed or manifested to them. 
The doctrine of Christ as taught in the gospel is intended to 
direct and draw the mind to him. The soul must not rest in 
the doctrine, but receive the living, essential person and sub- 
stance of Christ. The doctrine makes us acquainted with 
the facts concerning Christ and presents him for acceptance. 
But do not rest in the story of Christ crucified and risen and 
standing at the door, but open the door and receive the risen, 
living and Divine Savior as the essential and all-powerful 
truth to dwell within you forever. 

(38.) Christ is “the rruz tient.” John says of him, “ In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men, And the 
Light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
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itnot. There was aman sent from God whose name was 
John. The same came for a witness to bear witness of the 
Light, that all men through him might believe. He was not 
that Light, but he came to bear witness of that Light. That 
was the TRUE LicuT which lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world.” Jesus says,“I am the light of the world; he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness but shall have the 
light of life.” And again, * While ye have the light, believe 
in the light.” “I am come a light into the world.” Again, 
it is said of Saul on his way to Damascus, “And there shined 
around him a light from heaven above the brightness of the 
sun.” It is said of Christ in his transfiguration on the mount, 
“that his raiment became white as the light.” Paul speaks 
of Christ as dwelling in light which no man can approach 
unto, Peter says of him, “who called you into his marvelous 
light.” John says, “*God is light and in him is no darkness 
at all.” Of the New Jerusalem it is said, that the inhabi- 
tants have no need of the sun, nor of the moon to enlighten 
it,“ for the glory of God and the Lamb are the light thereof.” 

Light certainly appears to be of two kinds, as every spirit- 
ual mind knows, physical and spiritual. Physical or natural 
light reveals or makes manifest physical objects through the 
fleshly organ, the eye. Spiritual light is no less real light 
than physical. In the presence of spiritual light the mind 
directly sees spiritual truths and objects, as, in the presence 
of material or natural light, it distinctly sees material objects. 
The mind has an eye or seeing faculty which uses the ma- 
terial eye and natural light to discern material objects. It 
is not the eye that sees. It is always the mind that sees. It 
uses the eye merely as an instrument of vision by which it 
discerns material objects. The eye and the light are condi- 
tions of seeing the material universe, but itis always the 
mind that sees. 

So the mind directly sees spiritual realities in the presence 
of spiritual light. But what is light? What is natural, and 
what is spiritual light? Are they really identical, or are they 
essentially different? It is not my purpose here to enter into 
any philosophical speculations upon this subject; but I must 
observe, that, whatever spiritual light is, the mind under cer- 
tain circumstances can not discern the difference, if differ- 
- ence there is, between them. Was that spiritual or physical 
light which the disciples saw on the mount of transfiguration? 
Was that spiritual or physical light which Paul and his com- 
panions saw a — way to Damascus? What light is that 
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which falls upon the mental eye of the believer when he 
draws so near to God as not at the moment to at all distin- 
guish the glory that surrounds him from material light? 
What was that light which made the face of Moses shine 
with such brightness that the people were unable to behold 
it? And what is that light which lights up the countenance 
of a believer when he comes direct and fresh from the mount 
of communion with God? There is often a visible light in 
his countenance. What is that light which often shines upon 
the pages of the bible making its spiritual meaning as mani- 
fest to the mind as the letters and words are. In such sea- 
sons the obscurity is removed from the spirit of the bible just 
as really and as visibly as the rising sun would remove the ob- 
scurity of midnight from the /etter. In one case you perceive 
the /etter clearly in the presence of natural light. You have 
no doubt, you can have no doubt that you see the letters and 
words as they are. In the other, you apprehend the spirit of 
the bible just as clearly as you see the letter. You can no 
more doubt at the time that you see the true spiritual import 
of the words than that you see the words themselves. Both 
the letter and the spirit seem to be set in so strong a light 
that you know that you see both. Now what light is this in 
which the spirit of the bible is seen? That it is ight, every 
spiritual man knows. He calls it light. He can call it 
nothing else. At other times the letter is as distinctly visi- 
ble as before and yet there is no possibility of discerning the 
spirit of the bible. It is then only known in the letter. We 
are then left to philologize, and philosophise, and theorize, 
and theologize, and are really all in the dark as to the true 
spiritual import of the bible. But when “ the true light that 
lighteth every man” shines upon the word, we get at once a 
deeper insight into the real spiritual import of the word than 
we could have gotten in a life-time without it. Indeed the 
true spiritual import of the bible is hid from the learning of 
this world, and revealed to the babes who are in the light of 
Christ. I have often been afflicted with the fact that true 
spiritual light is rejected and contemned, and the very idea 
of its existence rejected by many men who are wise in the 
wisdom of this world. But the bible every where abounds 
with evidence that spiritual light exists, and that its presence 
is a condition of apprehending the reality and presence of 
spiritual objects. It has been generally supposed that the 
natural sun is the source of natural light. Sure it is that 
light is a condition of our beholding the objects of the mate- 
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rial universe. But what is the source of spiritual light? The 
bible says Christ is. But what does this mean? When it is 
said that he is the true light, does it mean only that he is 
the teacher of true doctrine? Or does it mean that he is 
the light in which true doctrine is apprehended, or its spirit- 
ual import understood, that he shines through and upon all 
spiritual doctrine, and causes its spiritual import to be appre- 
hended, and that the presence of his light, or, in other words, 
his own presence, is a condition of any doctrine’s being spir- 
itually understood? He is no doubt the essential light. That 
is, light is an attribute of his Divinity. Essential, uncreated. 
light is one of the attributes of Christ as God. It is a spirit- 
ual attribute of course. But it is an essential and a natural 
attribute of Christ, and whoever knows Christ after the Spirit, 
or whoever has a true, spiritual, and personal acquaintance 
with Christ, as God, knows that Christ is light, that his being 
called light is not a mere figure of speech; that his “ cover- 
ing himself with light as with a garment;” his enlightening 
the heavenly world with so ineffable a light, that no man can 
approach thereunto and live, that the strongest seraphim are 
unable to look with unveiled face upon his overpowering ef- 
fulgence:—I say, to a spiritual mind, these are not mere fig- 
ures of speech; they are understood by those who walk in 
the light, or who walk in the light of Christ, to mean what 
they say. 

I dwell upon this particular relation of Christ because of 
the importance of its being understood, that Christ is the real 
and true light who alone can cause us to see spiritual things 
as they are. Without his light we walk in the midst of the 
most overpowering realities without being at all aware of 
their presence. Like one surrounded with natural darkness, 
or as one deprived of natural light gropes his way and knows 
not at what he stumbles, so one deprived of the presence and 
light of Christ, gropes his way and stumbles at he knows not 
what. To attain to true spiritual illumination and to continue 
and walk in this light, is indispensable to entire sanctifica- 
tion. QO, that this were understood. Christ must be known 
as the true and only light of the soul. This must not be 
held merely as a tenet. It must be understood and spiritu- 
ally experienced and known. ‘That Christ is in some unde- 
termined sense the light of the soul and the true light is gen- 
erally admitted just as multitudes of other things are ad- 
mitted without being at all spiritually and experimentally 
understood. But this relation or attribute of Christ must be 
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spiritually known by experience as a condition of abiding in 
him. John says, “this then is the message which we have 
heard of him, that God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all. If we say that we have fellowship with him and walk 
in darkness, we lie and do not the truth. Butif we walk 
in the light as he is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.” This light is come into the world, and if 
men do not love darkness rather than light, they will know 
Christ as the true light of the soul and will so walk in the 
light as not to stumble. 

I desire much to amplify upon this relation of Christ, but 
must forbear or I shall too much enlarge this course of in- 
struction. I would only endeavor to deeply impress you 
with the conviction that Christ is light and that this is no fig- 
ure of speech. Rest not, my brother, until you truly and ex- 
perimentally know him as such. Bathe your soul daily in 
his light so that when you come from your closet to your pul- 
pit, your people shall behold your face shine as if it were the 
face of an angel, 
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_ (39.) Another relation which Christ sustains to the believ- 
er, and which it is indispensable that he should recognize 
and spiritually apprehend as a condition of entire sanctifica- 
tion is that of “ Christ within us.” 

“ Know ye not,” says the Apostle “ that Jesus Christ is in 
you exceptiye be reprobates.”—2 Cor. 13: 5. But ye are not 
in the flesh, but in the Spirit if the Spirit of God dwell in 
you. Nowif any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his, And if Christ be in you, the body is dead because of 
sin, but the Spirit is life because of righteousness.”—Ro. 8: 9, 
10. ‘My little children, of whom I travail in birth again until 
Christ be fermed in you.”—Gal. 4: 19. “ Yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.”—Gal. 2: 20. Now it has often ap- 
peared to me that many know Christ only as an outward 
Christ, as one who lived many hundred years ago, who died, 
and arose, and ascended on high, and who now lives in heav- 
en. They read all this in the bible, and in a certain sense 
they believe it. That is they admit it to be true historically. 
But have they Christ risen within them? living within the 
veil of their own flesh and there ever making intercession 
for them and in them? This is quite another thing. Christ 
in heaven making intercession is one thing; this is a gréat 
and glerious truth. But Christ in the soul, there also living 
‘“‘to make intercession for us with groanings, that can not be 
uttered,” is another thing. The Spirit that dwells in the 
saints is frequently in the Bible represented as the Spirit of 
Christ and as Christ himself. Thus in the passage just quo- 
ted from the eight of Romans, the apostle represents the 
Spirit of God that dwells in the saints as the Spirit of Christ 
and as Christ himself. Ro. 8: 9, 10; * But ye are not in the 
flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell 
in you. Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his. Andif Christ be in you, the body is dead 
because of sin; but the Spirit is life because of righteous- 
aess.” This i, semen in the Bible. The Spirit of Christ 
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then, or the real Deity of Christ dwells in the truly spiritual 
believer. But this fact needs to be spiritually apprehended 
and kept distinctly and continually in view. Christ not only 
in heaven, but Christ within us, as really and truly inhabiting 
our bodies as we do, as really in us as we are in ourselves, 
is the teaching of the bible, and must be spiritually appre- 
hended by a divine, personal, and inward revelation, to se- 
cure our abiding in him. We not only need the real pres- 
ence of Christ within us, but we need his manifested pres- 
ence to sustain us in hours of conflict. Christ may be really 
present within us as he is without us, without our apprehend- 
ing his presence. His manifesting himself to us as with and — 
in us is by himself conditionated upon our faith and obedi- 
ence. His manifesting himself within us and thus assuring 
us of his constant and real presence, confirms and establishes 
the confidence and obedience of the soul. ‘To know Christ 
after the flesh or merely historically as an outward Savior, is 
of no spiritual avail. We must know him as an inward Sa- 
vior, as Jesus risen and reigning in us, as having arisen and 
established his throne in our hearts, and as having written 
and established the authority of his law there. The old man 
dethroned and crucified, Christ risen within us and united to 
us in such a sense that we “ twain are one spirit,” is the true 
and only condition and secret of entire sanctification. O 
that this were understood. Why, many ministers talk and 
write about sanctification justas if they supposed that it con- 
sisted in and resulted from a mere self-originated formation 
of holy habits. What infinite blindness this for spiritual 
guides! True sanctification consists in entire consecration 
to God; but be it ever remembered that this consecration is 
induced and perpetuated by the Spirit of Christ. The fact 
that Christ is in us needs to be so clearly apprehended by us 
as to annihilate the conception of Christ as only afar off, in 
heaven. The soul needs so to apprehend this truth as to 
turn within and not look without for Christ, so that it will 
naturally seek communion with him in the closet of the soul, 
or within, and not let the thoughts go in search of him with- 
out, Christ promised to come and take up his abode with 
his people, to manifest himself unto them, &c., that the Spir- 
it whom he would send, (which was his own Spirit as abun- 
dantly appears from the bible,) should abide with them for- 
ever, that he should be with them and in them. Now all this 
language needs to be spiritually apprehended, and Christ 
needs to be recognized as by his Spirit as really present with 
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us as we are with ourselves, and really as near to us as we 
are to ourselves, and as infinitely more interested in us than 
we are in ourselves. This spiritual recognition of Christ 
mene with and in us, has an overpowering charm in it. 

he soul rests in him and lives, and walks, and has its being 
in his light, and drinks at the fountain of his love, It drinks 
also of the river of his pleasures. It enjoys his peace, and 
leans upon his strength. 


Many professors have not Christ formed within them. The 
Galatian christians had fallen from Christ. Hence the apos- 
tle says: * My little children of whom I travail in birth 
again until Christ be. formedin you.” Have you a spiritual 
apprehension of what this means? 


(40.) We must spiritually know Christ_as “ our Strength,” 
as a condition of entire sanctification, Says the Pslamist 
Ps. 18: 1: “J will love thee, O Lord, my strength;” and 
again 19: 14: ‘‘O Lord my strength;” and again, 31: 4: 
* Pull me out of the net, for thou art my strength;” and again, 
43: 2: “Thou art the God of my strength;” and again, 59: 
17: “To thee, O my strength, will I sing;” and again, 144: 
1: “ Blessed be the Lord my strength.” In Is. 27: 5: “The 
Lord says, Let him take hold of my strength and he shall 
make peace with me.” Jeremiah says, Jer. 16: 19: “O 
Lord, my Strength.” Hab. 3: 9: “ God is my Strength.” 
In 2 Cor. 12: 9; Christ says to Paul, “ My strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” We are commanded to be strong in 
the Lord and in the power of his might, that is, to appropriate 
his strength by faith. We are exhorted to take hold on his 
strength, and doing this is made a condition of making peace 
with God. ‘That God is in some sense our strength, is gener- 
ally admitted. But I fear itis rare to apprehend the true 
spiritual sense in which he is our strength. Many take ref- 
uge, not in his strength by faith, but in the plea that he is 
their strength, and that they have none of their own while 
they continue in sin. But this class of persons neither tru- 
ly understand nor believe that God is their strength. It is 
with all who hold this language and yet live in sin, an opin- 
ion, a tenet, a say-so, but by no means a spiritually appre- 
hended and embraced truth. If the real meaning of this 
language were spiritually apprehended and embraced with the 
heart, the soul would no more live in sin. It would no more 
be overcome with temptation while zAPARP PR Aape Christ than 


God would be overcome. 
¥ 
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The conditions of spiritually apprehending Christ as our 
strength are, @ Sa a 

[1.] The spiritual apprehension of our own weakness, 
its nature and degree. | 

[2.] The revelation of Christ to us as our strength by the 
Holy Spirit. , | 

When these revelations are truly made, and self-depend- 
ence is therefore forever annihilated, the soul comes to un- 
derstand wherein its strength lies. It renounces forever its 
own and relies wholly on the strength of Christ. This it 
does not in the antinomian, do-nothing, sit-still sense of the 
term; but on the contrary it actively takes hold of Christ’s 
strength and uses it in doing all the will of God. It does not 
sit down and do nothing, but on the contrary it takes hold of 
Christ’s strength and sets about every good word and work as 
one might lean upon the strength of another and go about 
doing good. The soul that understands and does this as 
really holds on to and leans upon Christ as a helpless man 
would lean upon the arm or shoulder of a strong man to be 
borne about in some benevolent enterprise. It is not a state 
of quietism. It is not a mere opinion, a sentiment, a hum- 
bug. It is, with the sanctified soul, one of the clearest reali- 
ties in existence that he leans upon and uses the strength of 
Christ. He knows himself to be constantly and persever- 
ingly active in thus availing himself of the strength of Christ; 
and being perfectly weak in himself or perfectly emptied of 
his own strength, Christ’s strength is made perfect in his 
weakness. ‘This renunciation of his own strength is nota 
denial of his natural ability in any such sense as virtually to 
charge God with requiring what he is unable to perform, It 
is a complete recognition of his ability were he disposed to 
do all that God requires of him, and implies a thorough and 
honest condemnation of himself for not using his powers as 
God requires. But while it recognizes its natural liberty or 
ability and its consequent obligation, it at the same time 
clearly and spiritually sees that it has been too long the slave 
of lust ever to assert or to maintain ils spiritual supremacy 
as the master instead of the slave of appetite. It sees so 
clearly and affectingly that the will or heart is so weak in the 
presence of temptation that there is no hope of its maintain- 
ing its integrity unsupported by strength from Christ, that it 
renounces forever its dependence on its own strength and 
casts itself wholly and forever on the strength of Christ. 
Christ’s strength is appropriated only upon condition of a 


ay 
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full renunciation of one’s own. And Christ’s strength is 
made perfect in the soul of man only in its entire weakness; 
that is, only in the absence of all dependence on its own 
strength. Self must be renounced in every respect in which 
we appropriate Christ. He will not share the throne of the 
heart with us, nor will he be put on by us exceptinso far forth 
as we put off ourselves. Lay aside all dependence on your- 
self in every respect in which you would have Christ. Many 
reject Christ by depending on self, and seem not to be aware 
of their error. 


Now, do let it be understood and constantly borne in mind. 


that this self-renunciation and taking hold on Christ as our 
strength, is not a mere speculation. an opinion, an article of 
faith, a profession, but must be one of the most practical real- 
ities in the world. It must become to the mind an omnipres- 
ent reality in so much that you shall no more attempt any 
thing in your own strength than a man who never could walk 
without crutches would attempt to arise and walk without 
thinking of them. To such an one his crutches become a 
part of himself. They are his legs. He as naturally uses 
them as we do the members of our body. He no more for- 
gets them or attempts to walk without them than we attempt 
to walk without our feet. Now just soit is with one who 
spiritually understands his dependence on Christ. He knows 
he can walk and that he must walk, but he as naturally uses 
the strength of Christ in all his duties as the lame man uses 
his crutches. It is as really an omnipresent reality to him 
that he must lean upon Christ as it is to the lame man that 
he must lean uponhis crutch. He learns on all occasions to 
keep hold of the strength of Christ and does riot even think 
of doing any thing without him. He knows that he need 
not attempt any thing in his ownstrength; and if he should, 
he knows it will result in failure and disgrace just as really 
and as well as the man without feet or legs knows that 
for him to attempt to walk without his crutch would insure a 
fall. This is a great, and, I fear, a rarely learned lesson 
with professed christians, and yet how strange that it should 
be so, since, in every instance since the world began attempts 
to walk without Christ have resulted in complete and instan- 
taneous failure. All profess to know their own weakness 
ae their remedy, and yet how few give evidence of knowing 
either. 

(41.) Christ is also the Keeper of the soul; and in this re- 
lation he must be revealed to and embraced by each soul as 
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the condition of its abiding in Christ, or, which is the same 
thing, as a condition of entire sanctification, Ps. 121: “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help. My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved he that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold he that keepeth Is- 
rael shall neither slumber nor sleep.. The Lord is thy keep- 
er; the Lordis thy shade upon thy right hand. Thesun shall 
not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night. The Lord 
shall preserve thee from all evil; he shall preserve thy soul. 
The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and thy coming in, 
from this time forth, and even for evermore.” This Psalm 
with a great many other passages of scripture represent God 
as exerting an efficient influence in preserving the soul from 
falling. Thisinfluence he exerts, of course not physically or 
by compulsion, butit is and must be a moral influence, that is, 
an influence entirely consistent with our own free agency. 
But it is efficient in the sense of being a prevailing influence. 

But in this relation as in all others, Christ must be appre- 
hended and embraced. The soul must see and well appreci- 
ate its dependence in this respect and commit itself to Christ 
in this relation. It must cease from its own worksand from 
expecting to keep itself and commit itself to Christ and abide 
in this state of committal. Keeping the soul implies watch- 
ing over it to guard it against being overcome with tempta- 
tion. This is exactly what the christian needs. His ene- 
mies are the world, the flesh, and Satan. By these he has been 
enslaved. To them he has been consecrated. In their pres- 
ence he is all weakness in himself. He needs a keeper to 
accompany him, just as a reformed inebriate sometimes needs 
one to accompany and strengthen him in scenes of tempta- 
tion. The long established habitudes of the drunkard ren- 
der him weak in the presence of his enemy, the intoxicating 
bowl. So the christian’s long cherished habits of selfindul- 
gence render him all weakness and irresolution if left to him- 
self in the presence of excited appetite or passion. As the 
inebriate needs a friend and brother to warn and expostulate 
to suggest considerations to strengthen his purposes, so the 
sinner needs the Parakletos to warn and suggest considera- 
tions to sustain his fainting resolutions. This Christ has 
promised to do; but this like all the promises is conditiona- 
ted upon our appropriating it to our own use by faith. Let 
it, then, be ever borne in mind that as our keeper, the Lord 
must be spiritually apprehended and cordially embraced and 
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depended upon as a condition of entire sanctification. This 
must not be a mere opinion. It must be a thorough and hon- 
est closing in with Christ in this relation. 

- Brother, do you know what it is to depend on Christ in this 
relation im such a sense that you as naturally hold fast to him 
as a child would cling to the hand or the neck of a father 
when in the midst of perceived danger? Have you seen your 
need of a keeper? If so, have you fled to Christ in this re- 
lation? «As ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk 
ye in him, that is, abide in him and he will abide in you and 
keep you from falling. The apostle certifies or rather assumes 
that he is able to keep you from falling. ‘“ Now unto him 
that is able to keep you from falling and to present you fault- 
less before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy—to 
the only wise God, our Savior, be glory and majesty, domin- 
ion and power, both now and ever, amen.”—Jude 24, 25. 
Paul also says: “I know in whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have commit- 
ted to him against that day.” ~ 

(42.) The soul also needs to know Christ, not merely as a , 
master but as a Friend. Jno. 15: 13—I15: “ Greater love 
hath no man than this that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you. Henceforth I call you not. servants, for the servant 
knoweth not what his Lord doeth; but I have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you.” 

Christ took the utmost pains to inspire his disciples with 
the most implicit confidence in him. He does the same still. 
Most christians seem not to have apprehended the conde- 
scension of Christ sufficiently to appreciate fully, not to say 
at all, his most sincere regard for them. They seem afraid to 
regard him in the light of a friend, one whom they may ap- 
proach on all occasions with the utmost confidence and holy 
familiarity, one who takes a lively interest in every thing that 
concerns them, one who sympathizes with them in all their 
trials and feels more tenderly for them than we do for our 
nearest earthly friends. Observe, what emphasis he gives to 
this relation or to the strength of his friendship. He lays 
down his life for his friends. Now imagine yourself to have 
an earthly friend who loved you so much as to lay down his 
life for you; to die, too, fora crime which you had committed 
against himself. Were you assured of the strength of his 
friendship, and did you know withal his ability to help you in 
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all circumstances to be absolutely unlimited, with what con- 
fidence would you unbosom yourself to him! How would 
you rest in his friendship and protection! Now even chris- 
tians are slow to apprehend Christ in the relation of a friend. 
They stand in so much awe of him that they fear to take 
home to their hearts the full import and reality of the relation 
when applied to Christ. Yet Christ takes the greatest pains 
to inspire them with the fullest confidence in his undying and 
most exalted friendship. 

I have often thought that many professed christians had 
never really and spiritually apprehended. Christ in this rela- 
tion. This accounts for their depending upon him so little in 
seasons of trial. They do not realize that he truly feels for 
and sympathizes with them, that is, his feeling for and sympa- 
thy with them, his deep interest in and pity for them, are not 
apprehended spiritually as a reality. Hence they stand 
aloof, or approach him only in words or at most with deep 
feeling and desire, but not in the unwavering confidence that 
they shall receive the things which they ask of him. But to 
prevail they must believe. ‘Let not that man that wavereth 
think to receive any thing of the Lord.” The real, and 
deep, and abiding affection of Christ for us and his undying 
interest in us personally, must come to be a living and an 
omnipresent realitysto our souls, to secure our own abiding 
in faith and love in all circumstances. There is perhaps no 
relation of Christ in which we need more thoroughly to know 
him than this. 

This relation is admitted in words by almost every body, 
yet duly realized and believed by almost no body. Yet how 
infinitely strange that Christ should have given so high 
evidence of his love to and friendship for us, and that we 
should be so slow of heart to believe and realize it! But un- 
til this truth is really and spiritually apprehended and em- 
braced, the soul will find it impossible to fly to him in seasons 
of trial with implicit confidence in his favor and protection. 
But let Christ be really apprehended and embraced as a 
friend who has laid down his life for us and would not hesi- 
tate to do it again, were it needful—and rely upon it, our 
confidence in him will secure our abiding in him. 

(43.) Christ is also to be regarded and embraced in the 
relation of an Elder Brother: Heb. 2: 1O—18; “ For it be- 
came him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through sufferings. For both 
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he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of one: 
for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren; 
saying, I will declare thy name unto my brethren; in the 
midst of the church will I sing praise unto thee. And again, 
I will put my trust in him. And again, Behold I and the 
children which God hath given me. Forasmuch then as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also, himself 
likewise took part of the same: that through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; 
and deliver them who through fear of death were all their 
life-time subject to bondage. For verily he took not on him 
the nature of angels; but he took on him the seed of Abra- 
ham. Wherefore inall things it behoved him to be made 
like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faith- 
ful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconcili- 
ation for the sins of the people: for in that he himself hath 
suffered, being tempted, he is able to succour them that are 
tempted.” Matt. 28: 10:— Then said Jesus unto them, Be 
not afraid: go tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me.” John 20: 17:—“ Jesus saith 
unto her, Touch me not; for lam not yet ascended to my. 
Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Father, and your Father; and to my God, and your 
God.” Rom. 8: 29:—‘* For whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, 
that he might be the first-born among many brethren.” 
These and other passages present Christ in the relation of a 
brother. So he is not merely a friend, but a brother. He is 
a brother possessing the attributes of God. And is it not of 
great importance that in this relation we should know and 
embrace him? It would seem as if all possible pains were 
taken by him to inspire us with the most implicit confidence 
in him. He is not ashamed to call us brethren; and shall we 
refuse or neglect to embrace him in this relation and avail 
ourselves of all that is implied init? Ibave often thought 
that many professed christians really regard the relations of 
Christ as only existing in name and not at all in reality and 
fact. Am JI nota man and a brother? he says to the des-: 
ponding and tempted soul. Himself hath said, A brother is 
made for adversity. He is the first-born among many breth- 
ren, and yet we are to be heirs with him, heirs of God and 
joint heirs with him to all the infinite riches of the Godhead. 
**O fools and slow of heart” not to believe and reccive this 
brother to our most implicit and eternal confidence. He must. 
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be spiritually revealed, apprehended, and embraced in this 
relation as a condition of our experiencing his fraternal 
truthfulness. 
» Do let me inquire whether many christians do not regard 
such language as pathetic and touching, but after all as only 
a figure of speech, as a pretence rather than as a serious and 
infinitely important fact. Is the Father really our Father? 
Then Christ is our brother, not in a figurative sense merely, 
but literally and truly our brother. My brother? Ah truly, 
and a brother made for adversity. O Lord, reveal thyself 
fully to our souls in this relation. 
(44.) Christ is the True Vine and we are the branches. And 
do we know him in this relation, as our parent stock, as the 
fountain from whom we receive our momentary nourishment 
and life? This union between Christ and our souls is formed 
by implicit faith in him. By faith the soul leans on him, feeds 
upon him, and receives a constantly sustaining influence from 
him. John 15: 1—8:—“I am the true vine, and my father 
is the husbandman. Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit he taketh away; and every branch that beareth fruit he 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit. Now ye are 
clean through the word which I have spoken unto you. 
Abide in me, and Jin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, except 
ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in me, and I him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; 
for without me ye can do nothing. If a man abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered; and men 
gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned. 
If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you. Herein is my 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my 
disciples.” Now it is important for us to understand what it 
is to be in Christ in the sense of this passage. It certainly 
is to be so united to him as to receive as real and as constant 
spiritual support and nourishment from him as the branch 
does natural nourishment from the vine. “If a man abide 
not in me,” he says, “he is cast forth as a branch and is with- 
ered.” Now to be in him implies such a union as to keep us 
spiritually alive and fresh. There are many withered pro- 
fessors in the church. They abide not in Christ. Their re- 
ligion is stale. They can speak of former experience. They. 
can tell how they once knew Christ, but every spiritual mind 
can see that they are branches fallen off, They have no 
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fruit. Their Jeaves are withered, their bark’ is dried; and 
they are just’fit to be gathered and cast into the fire. O, 
this stale, last year’s religion. Why will not professors that 
live on an old experience, understand that they are cast off 
branches, and that their withered, fruitless, lifeless, loveless, 
faithless, powerless condition testifies to their faces and be- 
fore all men that they are fit fuel for the flames? | 

It is also of infinite importance that we should know and 
spiritually apprehend the conditions of abiding in Christ in 
the relation of a branch to a vine. We must apprehend our 
various necessities and his infinite fullness, and lay hold upon 
and appropriate the whole that is implied in these relations to 
our own souls and wants as fast as he is revealed. Thus we 
shall abide in him and receive all the spiritual nourishment 
we need. But unless we are thus taught by the Spirit, and 
unless we thus believe, we shall not abide in him, nor he in 
us. If we do thus abide in him, he says we shall bear much 
fruit. Much fruit, then, is evidence that we do abide in him, 
and fruitlessness is positive evidence that we do not abide in 
him. “If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you.” Great 
prevalence in prayer, then, is an evidence that we abide in 
him. But a want of prevalence in prayer is conclusive evi- 
dence that we do not abide in him. No man sins while he 
properly abides in Christ. “If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature. Old things are passed away, and behold all 
things are become new.” 

But let it not be forgotten that we have something to do 
to abide in Christ. ‘Abide in me,” says Christ: this is re- 
quired of us. We neither at first come to sustain the rela- 
tion of a branch to Christ without our own activity, nor do 
or can we abide in him without a constant cleaving to him 
by faith. The will must of necessity be ever alive. It must 
cleave to Christ or to something else. It is one thing to hold 
this relation in theory, and an infinitely different thing to un- 
derstand it spiritually and really cleave to Christ in the rela- 
tion of the constant fountain of spiritual life. 

(45.) Christ is also the “ Fountain opened in the house of 
David for sin and uncleanness;” Zec. 13: 1. Christ, (let it be 
ever remembered, and spiritually understood and embraced.) 
is not only a justifying, but also a purifying Savior. His 
name is Jesus because he saves his people from their sins. 

(46.) As Jesus, therefore, he must be spiritually known and 
embraced. Jesus, Savior! He is called Jesus or Savior, we 
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are informed, because he saves his people, not only from hell, 
but also from their sins. He saves from hell only upon con- 
dition of his saving from sin. He has no Savior, who is not 
in his own experience saved from sin? Of what use is it to 
call Jesus Lord and Savior unless he is really and practically 
acknowledged as our Lord and as our Savior from sin. Shal! 
we call him Lord, Lord, and do not the things which he says? 
Shall we call him Savior, and refuse to so embrace him as to 
be saved from our sins? 

(47.) We must know him as one whose blood cleanses ug 
from all sin. Heb. 9: 14:—**How much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered him- 
self without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead ~ 
works to serve the living ‘God? “1 Peter 1: 19:—“But with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” I Peter 1: 2:—“Elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of 
the Spirit, unto Sah eie and sprinkling of the blood of Je- 
sus Christ.” Rev. 1: 5:—“Unto him that loved us, and wash - 
ed us from our sins a his own blood.” When the shedding 
of Christ’s blood is rightly apprehended and embraced, when 
his atonement is properly understood and received by faith, 
it cleanses the soul from all sin; or rather, I should say, that 
when Christ is received as one to cleanse us from sin by his 
blood, we shall know what James B. Taylor meant when he 
said,“*I have been into the fountain and am clean,” and what 
Christ meant when he said “ Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you.” “ Who hath loved us 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood.” Then will 
I sprinkle clean water upon you and ye shall be clean, from 
all your filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you and a new spirit will I put 
within you. I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh and give you a heart of flesh.” It is of the last impor- 
tance that language like this, relating to our being cleansed 
from sin by Christ should be elucidated to our souls by the 
Holy Spirit, and embraced by faith, and Christ truly revealed 
in this relation. Nothing but this can save us from sin. But 
this will fully and effectually do the work. It will cleanse us | 
from all sin. It will cleanse us from all por filthiness and | 
from all our idols. It will make us “cLEaN.’ 

(48.) “His name shall be called histo ” No inward 
or audible exclamation is more common to me of late years 
than the term Wonderful. When. contemplating the nature, 
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the character, the offices, the relations, the salvation of Christ, 
I find myself often mentally and frequently audibly exclaim- 
ing, wonDERFUL. My soul is filled with wonder, love, and 
praise, as I am led by the Holy Spirit to apprehend Christ 
sometimes in one and sometimes in another relation as cir- 
cumstances and trials develop the need I have of him. Iam 
more and more ‘astonished at the doctrine of the Lord” and 
at the Lord himself from year to year. I have come to the 
conclusion that there is no end to this either in time or in 
eternity. He will no doubt to all eternity continue to make 
discoveries of himself to his intelligent creatures that shall 
cause them to exclaim ‘*wonpERFuL.” I find my wonder 
more and more excited from. one stage of christian experi- 
ence to another. Christ is indeed wonderful contemplated 
in every point of view, as God, as man, as God-man, media- 
tor. Indeed I hardly know in which of his many relations 
he appears most wonderful when in that relation he is reveal- 
ed by the Holy Spirit. All, all, is wonderful when he stands 
revealed to the soul in any of his relations. The soul needs 
to be so acquainted with him as to excite and constantly keep 
awake its wonder and adoration. Contemplate Christ in 
any point of view and the wonder of the soul is excited. 
Look at any feature of his character, at any department of 
the plan of salvation, at any part that he takes in the glorious 
work of man’s redemption, look steadfastly at him as he is 
revealed through the gospel by the Holy Spirit at any time 
and place,in any of his works or ways—and the soul will 
instantly exclaim wonpEerFuL! Yes, he shall be called Won- 
derful! 

(49.) ‘Counsellor.’ Who that has made Jesus his wisdom, 
does not and has not often recognized the fitness of calling 
him “counsellor?” Until he is known and embraced in this 
relation, it is not natural or possible for the soul to go to him 
with implicit confidence in every case of doubt. Almost 
every body holds in theory the propriety and necessity of 
consulting ‘Christ in respect to the affairs that concern our- 
selves and his church. But it is one thing to hold this opin- 
ion, and quite another to so spiritually apprehend and em- 
brace Christ in the relation of counsellor as naturally to call 
him counsellor when appreaching him in secret, and as natu- 
rally to turn and consult him on all, ocasions'afd in respect 
to every thing that concerns us; and to:consult him too with 
implicit confidence in his ability and*willingness to give us 
the direction ale Thoroughly and spiritually to know 
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Christ in this relation is undoubtedly a condition of abiding 
steadfast in him. Unless the soul knows and duly appreci- 
ates its dependence upon him in this relation, and unless it 
renounces its own wisdom and substitutes his in the place of 
it by laying hold of Christ by faith as the counsellor of the 
soul, it will not continue to walk in his counsel, and conse- 
quently will not abide in his love. 

(50.) The Mighty God. My Lord and my God, exclaimed 
Thomas when Christ stood spiritually revealed to him. It 
was not merely what Christ said to Thomas on that occasion 
that caused him to utter the exclamation just quoted. Thom- 
as saw indeed that Christ was raised from the dead, but so 
had Lazarus been raised from the dead. The mere fact, 
therefore, that Christ stood before him as one raised from the 
dead could not have been proof that he was God. No doubt 
the Holy Spirit discovered to Thomas at the moment the 
true Divinity of Christ, just as the saints in all ages have had 
him spiritually revealed to them as the Mighty God. I have 
long been convinced that it isin vain, so far forth as any 
spiritual benefit is concerned, to attempt to convince Unitari- 
ans of the proper Divinity of Christ. The scriptures are as 
plain as they can be upon this subject, and yet it is true that 
no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Spirit. 
As J have said in substance often, the personal revelation of 
Christ to the inward man by the Holy Spirit, is a condition 
of his being known as the “ Mighty God.” What is Christ 
to one who does not know himas God? To such a soul, he 
can not be a Savior. It is impossible that the soul should in- 
telligently and without idolatry commit itself to him as a 
Savior unless it knows him to be the true God. It can not 
innocently pray to him nor worship him, nor commit the soul 
to his keeping and protection until it knows him as the 
Mighty God. To be orthodox merely in theory, in opinion, 
is nothing to the purpose of salvation. The soul must know 
Christ as God—must believe in or receive him as such. To 
receive him as any thing else is an infinitely different thing 
from coming and submitting to him as the true, and living, 
and mighty God. 


LECTURE LXIV. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


(51.) Christ is our Shield. By this name or in this_rela- 
tion he has always been known to the saints. God said to 
Abraham, Iam thy Shieldi—Gen. 15: 1. Ps. 33: 20: The 
Lord is my Shield. Prov. 30: 5: He is a Shield to them 
that put their trust in him. A shield is a piece of defensive 
armor used in war. It is a broad plate made of wood or 
metal, and borne upon the arm and hand, and in conflict pre- 
sented between the body and the enemy to protect it against 
his arrows or his blows. God is the christian’s shield in the 
spiritual warfare. This is a most interesting and important 
relation. He who does not know Christ in this relation, and 
has not embraced and put him on as one would buckle on a 
shield, is all exposed to the assaults of the enemy and will 
surely be wounded if not slain by his fiery darts. This is 
more than a figure of speech. No fact or reality is of more 
importance to the christian than to know how to hide 
himself behind and in Christ in the hour of conflict. Unless 
the christian has on his shield and knows how to use it, he 
will surely fall in battle. When Satan appears, the soul 
must present its shield, must take refuge behind and in Christ 
or all will be defeat and disgrace. When faith presents 
Christ as the shield, Satan retires vanquished from the field 
in every instance. Christ always makes way for our escape 
and never did a soul get wounded in conflict who made the 
proper use of this shield. But Christ needs to be known as 
our protection, as ready on all occasions to shield us from the 
curse of the law and from the artillery of the enemy of our 
souls. Be sure to truly know him and put him on in this re- 
lation, and then you may always sing of victory. 

(52.) The Lord is **the Portion” of his people. 

“Tam thy shield and thy exceeding great reward,” said 
God to Abraham. As the reward or portion of the soul we 
need to know and embrace Christ as the condition of abiding 
in him. We need to know him as “ our exceeding great por- 
tion,” a present, all-satisfying portion. Unless we so know 
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Christ as to be satisfied with him as all we can ask or de- 
sire, we shall not of course abstain from all forbidden sources 
of enjoyment. Nothing is more indispensable to our entire 
sanctification than to apprehend the fullness there is in Christ 
in this relation. When the soul finds in him all its desires 
and all its wants fully met, when it sees in him all that it 
can conceive of as excellent and desirable, and that he is its 
portion, it remains at rest. It has little temptation to go af- 
ter other lovers or after other sources of enjoyment. It is 
full, It has enough. It has an infinitely rich and glorious 
inheritance. What more can it askor think?) Thesoul that 
understands what it is to have Christ as its portion, knows 
that he is an infinite portion, that eternity can never exhaust 
or even diminish it in the least degree; that the mind shall 
to all eternity increase in the capacity of enjoying this por- 
tion, but that no increase of capacity and enjoyment can di- 
minish ought of the infinite fullness of the Divine Portion 
of our souls. 

(53.) Christ is our Hope. 1 Tim. 1: 1: “ Paul, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ by the commandment of God our Saviour, 
and Lord Jesus Christ, which is our Hope.” Col. 1: 27: “To 
whom God would make known what is the riches of the glory 
of this mystery among the Gentiles; which is Christ in you 
the hope of glory.” Our only rational expectation is from 
him. Christ in us is our hope of glory. Without Christ in 
us we have no good or well-grounded hope of glory. Christ 
in the gospel, Christ on the cross, Christ risen, Christ in 
heaven is not ourhope; but Christ 7x us, Christ actually pres- 
ent, living and reigning in us as really as he lives and reigns 
in glory, is our only well-grounded hope. We can not be 
too certain of this, for unless we despair of salvation in our- 
selves or in any other, we do not truly make Christ our hope. 
The soul that does not know and spiritually know Christ in 
this relation has no well-grounded hope. He may hope that 
he is a christian. He may hope that his sins are forgiven— 
that he shall be saved. But he can have no good hope of 
glory. It cannot be too fully understood or too deeply real- 
ized that absolute despair of help and salvation in any other 
possible way except by Christ in us, is an unalterable condi- 
tion of our knowing and embracing Christ as our hope. Ma- 
ny seem to have conceived of Christ as their hope only in 
his outward relation, that is, as an atoning Savior, as a risen 
and ascended Savior. But the indispensable necessity of 
having Christ within them ruling in their hearts and estab- 
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lishing his government over their whole being, is a condition 
of salvation of which they have not thought. Christ can 
not be truly and savingly our hope any farther than he is re- 
ceived into and reigns in our souls. To hope in merely an 
outward Christ is to hope in vain. To hope in Christ with 
the true christian hope implies, | 

[1.] The ripe and spiritual apprehension of our hopeless 
condition without him. It implies such an apprehension of 
our sins and governmental relations as to annihilate all hope 
of salvation upon legal grounds. 

[2.]. Such a perception of our spiritual bondage to sin as 
to annihilate all hope of salvation without his constant influ- 
ence and strength to keep us from sin. 

_ [3.] Such a knowledge of our circumstances of temptation 

as to empty us of all expectation of fighting our own battles 
or of in the least degree making headway against our spirit- 
ual foes in our own wisdom and strength. 

[4.] A complete annihilation of all hope from any other 
source. 

(5.] The revelation of Christ to our souls as our hope by 
the Holy Spirit. 

[6.] The apprehension of him as one to dwell in us and to 
be received by faith to the supreme control of our souls, 

(7.] The hearty and joyful reception of him in this relation. 
The dethroning of self or the utter denial or rejection of self 
and the enthroning and crowning of Christ in the inner 
man. When Christ is clearly seen to be the only hope of 
the soul, and when he is spiritually received in this relation, 
the soul learns habitually and constantl7 to lean upon him, 
‘to rest in him, and make no efforts without him. 

(54.) Christ is also our Salvation. Ex. 15: 2: “The Lord 
is my strength and song, and he is become my salvation, he is 
my God, and I will prepare him an habitation; my father’s 
God, and [I will exalt him.” Ps. 27: 1: “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation, whom shall I fear? the Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid?” Ps. 38: 
‘22: “ Make haste to help me, O Lord my salvation.” Ps. 62: 
‘7: “In God is my salvation and my glory; the rock of my 
strength, and my refuge, is in God.” Ps. 114: “The Lord is 
my strength and song, and is become my salvation.” Isa. 
12: 2: “ Behold, God is my salvation; I will trust, and not 
be afraid; for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and my song; 
he also is become my salvation.” Isa. 49: 6: “ And he said, 
Itis a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant, to raise 
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up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Isra- 
el; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the ends of the earth.” Luke 
2: 30: “For mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” These 
and multitudes of similar passages present Christ not only as 
our Savior, but as our Salvation. That is, he saves us by be- 
coming himself our salvation. Becoming our salvation in- 
cludes and implies the following things: 

[L.] Atonement for our sins. 

(2.] Convincing us of and converting us from our sins. 

[3.] Sanctifying our souls. 

[4.] Justifying or pardoning and accepting or receiving us 
to favor. 

5.] Giving us eternal life and happiness. 

[6.] The bestowment of himself upon us as the portion of 
our souls. 

[7.] ‘The everlasting union of our souls with God. | 

All this Christ is to us and well he may be regarded not 
only as our Savior, but as our salvation. 

Nothing is or can be more important than for us to appre- 
hend Christ in the fulness of his relations tous. Many seem 
to have but extremely superficial apprehensions of Christ. 
They seem in a great measure blind to the length, and 
breadth, and height, and depth of their infinite necessities. 
Hence they have never sought for such a remedy as is found 
in Christ. The great mass of christian professors seem to 
conceive of the salvation of Christ as consisting in a state of 
mind resulting not froma real union of the soul with Christ, 
but resulting merely from understanding and believing the 
doctrines of Christ. The doctrine of Christ as taught in the 
bible was designed to gain for Christ a personal reception to 
dwell within and to rule over us. He that truly believes the 
gospel, will receive Christ as he is presented in the gospel, 
that is, for what he is there asserted to be to his people, in all 
the relations he sustains to our souls, as fast as these relations 
are revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. 

The newly converted soul knows Christ in but fow rela- 
tions. He needs trials and experience to develop his weak- 
ness and to reveal to him his multiplied necessities and thus 
Jead him to a fuller knowledge of Christ. The new convert 
embraces Christ so far as he knows him, but at first he knows 
but little of his need of him except in his governmental rela- 
tions. Subsequent experience is a condition of his knowing 
Christ in all his fullness. Nor can he be effectually taught 
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the fulness there is in Christ any faster than his trials devel- 
op his real necessities. If he embraces all he understands 
of Christ, this is the whole of present duty in respect to him; 
but as trials are in his way he wil] learn more of his own neces- 
sities, and must learn more of Christ and appropriate him in 
new relations, or he will surely fall. 

(55.) Christ is also the Rock of our Salvation: 

Ps. 19: 14: Let the words of my mouth, and the medita- 
tion of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight,O Lord my 
strength [margin, Rock,] and my Redeemer. 

28: 1: Unto thee will I cry, O Lord my rock; be not si- 
lent to me; lest if thou be silent to me, I become like them 
that go down into the pit. 

31: 2. Bow down thine ear to me. deliver me speedily, be 
thou my strong rock, for a house of defence to save me. 3. 
For thou art my rock and my fortress; therefore, for thy 
name’s sake, lead me, and guide me. 

42: 9. I will say unto God my rock, Why hast thou for- 
gotten me? why go I mourning because of the oppression of 
the enemy?- 

61: 2. From the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, 
when my heart is overwhelmed; lead me to the Rock that is 
higher than J. 

73: 26. My flesh and my heart faileth; but God is the 
strength [margin, Rock,] of my heart, and my portion for 
ever. 

78: 35. And they remembered that God was their Rock, 
and the high God their Redeemer. 

89: 26. He shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father, my 
God, and the Rock of my salvation. 

94: 22. But the Lord i is my defence; and my God is the 
rock of my refuge. 

95: 1. O come, let us sing unto the Lord, let us make a 
joyful noise to the Rock of our salvation. 

Isa. 17: 10. Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy 
salvation; and hast not been mindful of the Rock of thy 
strength, therefore shalt thou plant pleasant plants, and shalt 
set it with strange slips. 

_ 382: 2. Andaman shall be as a hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a 
dry place; as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

It is deeply interesting and affecting to contemplate the 
relationsin which Christ revealed himself to the Old Testament 
saints. He is a rock of salvation, a strong hold or place of 
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refuge. In this relation the soul must know iin; and must 
take hold of him or take shelter in him. 

(56.) He is also a rock cleft from which the waters of 
life flow. 1 Cor. 10: 14. “ And did all drink the same spir- 
itual drink, for they drank of that spiritual Rock that follow- 
ed them, and that Rock was Christ.”. As such the soul 
must know and embrace him. 

(57.) He is a Great Rock that is higher than we, rising 
amid the burning sands of our pilgrimage, under the cooling 
shadow of which the soul can find repose and comfort. He 
is like the shadow of a great rock ina weary land. To ap- 
prehend Christ in this relation the soul needs to be brought 
into sharp and protracted trials until it is faint and ready to 
sink in discouragement. When the struggle is too severe 
for longer endurance and the soul is on the point of giving 
up in ‘despair, then when Christ is revealed as a great rock 
standing for its defense against the heat of its trials, and 
throwing over it the cooling, soothing influence of his protec- 
tion, it finds itself at rest and refreshed, and readily adopts 
the language of a numerous class of passages of scripture, 
and finds itself to have apprehended Christ as inspired men 
apprehended and embraced him. — It is truly remarkable that 
in all our experiences we can find that inspired’ writers have 
had the lke, and in every trial and in every deliverance, 
in every new discovery of our emptiness, and of Christ’s ful- 
ness we find the language of our hearts most fully and aptly 
expressed in the language of the living oracles. We readily 
discover that inspired men had fallen into like trials, had Christ 
revealed to them in the same relations and had similar exerci- 
ses of mind; insomuch that no language of our own can 
so readily express all that we think and feel and see. 

(58.) He is the Rock from which the soul is satisfied with 
honey. Ps. 81: 16: “ He should have fed them also with 
the finest of the wheat; and with honey out of the rock should 


{ have satisfied thee.” The spiritual mind apprehends this 


language spiritually as it is doubtless really intended to be 
understood. It knows what it is to be satisfied with honey 
from the Rock, Christ. The Divine Sweetness that often re- 
freshes the spiritual mind when it betakes itself to the Rock 
Christ, reminds it of the words of this passage of scripture. _ 

(59.) He is the Rock or Foundation upon which the church 
as the temple of the living God is builded. 

Matt. 16: 18. And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock J will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
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Ro. 9: 33. As itis written, Behold, I lay in Sion a stum- 
bling stone and a rock of offence; and whosoever believeth 
on him shall not be ashamed. 

1 Pet. 2: 8. And a stone of stumbling, and a rock of of- 
fence, even to them which stumble at the word, being disobe- 
dient; whereunto also they were appointed. 

He is a sure foundation. He is an eternal rock or the 
rock of ages—the corner stone of the whole spiritual edi- 
fice. But we must build for ourselves upon this rock. It is 
not enough to understand as a tenet, a theory, an opinion, an 
article of our creed, that Christ is the rock in this sense. 
We must see that we do not build upon the sand. Matt. 7: 
26, 27: “ And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand; And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and beat upon that house; and it fell; 
and great was the fall of it.” 

(60.) He is the “strength of our heart.” He is not only 
our refuge and strength in our conflicts with outward tempta- 
tions and trials in the sense expressed in Ps. 46: 1: “ God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble;” but 
he is also the strength of our heart and our portion forever 
in the sense of Ps. 73: 26: “* My flesh and my heart faileth; 
but God is the strength of my heart,and my portion forever.” 
He braces up and confirms the whole inner man in the way 
of holiness. What christian has not at times found himself 
ready to halt and faint by the way. ‘Temptation seems to 
steal upon him like a charm. He finds bis spiritual strength 
very low, his resolution weak, and he feels. as if he should 
give way to the slighest temptation. He is afraid to expose 
himself out of his closet, or even to remain within it lest he 
should sin. He says with David, “I shall fall by the hand of 
Saul.” He finds himself empty -—all weakness and trembling. 
Were it not that the strength of his heart interposes in time 
he would doubtless realize in his experience his worst fears. 
But who that knows Christ, has not often experienced his — 
faithfulness under such circumstances, and felt an immortal 
awaking, reviving, and strength taking possession of his 
whole being? What spiritual minister has not often dragged 
himself-into the pulpit so discouraged and faint as to be 
hardly able to stand, or to hold up hishead? He is so weak 
that his spiritual knees smite one against the other. He is 
truly empty, and feels as if he could not open his mouth, 
He sees heii: ta be an empty vine, an empty vessel, a poor 
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helpless, strengthless infant lying in the dust before the Lord, 
unable to stand, or go, or preach, or pray, or do the least 
thing for Christ. But lo! at this juncture, his spiritual 
strength is renewed. Christ the strength of his heart devel- 
ops his own almightiness within him. His mouth is open. 
He isstrongin faith, giving glory toGod. He is made at once 
a sharp threshing instrument to beat down the mountains of 
opposition to Christ and his gospel. His bow is renewed in 
his hand and abides in strength. His mouth is opened and 
Christ has filled it with arguments. Christ has girded him 
to the battle and made strong the arms of his hands with 
the strength of the Mighty God of Jacob. 

The same is true of every christian in substance. He has his 
seasons of being empty that he may feel his dependence; and 
anon he is girded with strength from on high, and an immor- 
tal and superhuman strength takes possession of his soul. 
The enemy gives way before him. In Christ he can run 
through a troop, and in his strength he can leap over a wall. . 
Every difficulty gives way before him, and he is conscious | 
that Christ has strengthened him with strength in his soul. 
The will seems to have the utmost decision, so that temptation 
gets an emphatic no/ without a moment’s parley. 

(61.) Christ is he through whom we may reckon ourselves 
dead indeed unto sin and alive unto God. This we are ex- 
horted and commanded to do. That is we may and ought to 
account or reckon ourselves through him as dead unto sin and 
alive unto God. But what is implied in this liberty to reckon 
ourselves dead unto sin and alive unto God through Jesus » 
Christ our Lord?) Why certainly, , 

[1.] That through and in him we have all the provision 
we need, to keep, us from sin. 

2.] That we may and ought to expect to live without sin. 

[3.] That we ought to account ourselves as having noth- 
ing more to do with sin than a dead man has with the affairs 
of this world. : 

[4.] That we may and ought to lay hold on Christ for this 
full and present death unto sin and life unto God. : a 

[5.] That if we do thus reckon ourselves dead unto sin and 
alive unto God in the true spiritual sense of this text we 
shall find Christ unto our souls all we expect of him in this 
relation. If Christ can not or will not save us from sin, upon 
condition of our laying hold of him and reckoning ourselves 
dead unto sin and alive unto God through him, what right 
had the apostle to say, Reckon yourselves indeed dead unto sin 
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and alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord? What! 
does the apostle tell us to account or reckon ourselves dead in- 
deed unto sin, and shall D. D.’s tell us that such reckoning or 
expectation is a dangerous delusion! 

~ Now certainly nothing less can be meant by reckoning our- 
selves dead unto sin and alive unto God through Jesus Christ, 
than that through Christ we should expect to live without 
sin, And not to expect to live without sin through Christ is 
unbelief. It is arejection of Christ in this relation. Through 
Christ we ought to expect to live to God as muchas we expect 
to live atall. He that does not expect this, rejects Christ as 
his sanctification and as Jesus who saves his people from their 
sins. 

The foregoing are some of the relations which Christ sus- 
tains to us as our salvation. [could have enlarged greatly 
as you perceive upon each of these, and easily have swelled 
this part of our course of study to a Jarge volume. J have 
only touched upon these sixty-one relations as specimens of 
the manner in which he is presented for our acceptance in 
the bible and by the Holy Spirit. Do not understand me as 
teaching that we must first know Christ in all these relations 
before we can be sanctified. The thing intended is that 
coming to know Christ in these relations is a condition 
or is the indispensable means of our steadfastness or persever- 
ance in holiness under temptation—that when we are tempted 
from time to time, nothing can secure us against a fall but the 
revelation of Christ to the soul in these relations one after an- 
other, and our appropriation of him to ourselves by faith. The 
gospel has directly promised, in ‘every temptation, to open a 
way of escape so that we shall be able to bear it. The spirit 
of this promise pledges to us such a revelation of Christ as 
to secure our standing, if we will lay hold upon him by faith, 

as revealed. Our circumstances of temptation render it 
necessary that at one time we should apprehend Christ in 
one relation and at another time in another. For example, 
at one time we are tempted to despair by Satan’s accusing us 
of sin and suggesting that our sins are too great to be forgiv- 
en. In this case we need a revelation and an appropriation 
of Christ as having been made sin for us; that is, as having 
atoned for our sins—as being our justification or righteous- 
ness. This will sustain the soul’s confidence and preserve its 
peace. ; 

At another time we are tempted to despair of ever over- 

. coming our tendencies to sin and to give up our sanctification 
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‘as a hopeless thing. Now we need a revelation of Christ as 
our sanctification, &c. 

At another time the soul is harassed with the view of the 
great subtlety and sagacity of its spiritual enemies, and great- 
dy tempted to despair on that account. Now it needs to know 
Christ as its wisdom. 

Again, it is tempted to discouragement on account of the 
great number and strength of its adversaries. On such occa- 
sions it needs Christ revealed as the Mighty God, as its strong 
tower, its hiding place, its munition of Rocks. 

Again, the soul is oppressed with a sense of the infinite 
holiness of God and the infinite distance there is between us 
and God on account of our sinfulness and his infinite holi- 
ness, and on account of his infinite abhorrence of sin and sin- 
ners. Now the soul needs to know Christ as its righteous- 
ness, and as a mediator between God and man. 

Again, the christian’s mouth is closed with a sense of guilt, 
so that he can not look up nor speak to God of pardon and 
acceptance. He trembles and is confounded. before God. 
He lies along on his face, and despairing thoughts roll a tide 
of agony through his soul. He is speechless and can. only 
groan out his self-accusations before the Lord. Nowasa 
condition of rising above this temptation to despair, he needs 
a revelation of Christ as his Advocate, as his High-Priest, as 
ever living to make intercession for him. This view of 
Christ will enable the soul to commit all to him in this rela- 
tion, and maintain its peace and hold on to its steadfastness. 

Again, the soul is led to tremble in view of its constant 
exposedness to besetments on every side, oppressed with 
such a sense of its own utter helplessness in the presence of 
its enemies as almost to despair. Now it needs to know 
Christ as the Good Shepherd who keeps a constant watch 
over the sheep and carries the lambs in his bosom. He 
needs to know him as a Watchman and. a Keeper. | 

Again, it is oppressed with a sense of its own utter empti- 
ness, and is forced to exclaim, I know that in me, that is, in: 
my flesh, dwelleth no good thing. It sees that it has no life, 
or unction, or power, or spirituality in itself. Now it needs 
to know Christ as the True Vine from which it may receive 
constant and abundant spiritual nourishment. It needs to 
know him as the fountain of the water of life, and in those 
relations that will meet its necessities in this direction. Let 
these suffice as specimens to illustrate what is intended by 
entire or. permanent sanctification being conditioned,on the: 
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revelation and appropriation of Christ in all the fulness of 
his official relations. | . 

It is not intended, as has been said, that Christ must previ- 
ously be known in all these relations before a soul can be * 
sanctified at all; but that when tried from time to time, a 
new revelation of Christ to the soul, corresponding to the 
~ temptation, or as the help of the soul in such circumstances, 
is a condition of its remaining steadfast. This gracious aid 
or revelation is abundantly promised in the bible, and willbe 
made in time, so that by laying hold on Christ in the present 
revealed relation, the soul may be preserved blameless, though 
the furnace of temptation be heated seven times hotter than 
itis wont to be. 

In my estimation the church as a body, I mean the nomi- 
nal church, have entirely mistaken the nature and means or 
conditions of sanctification. They have not regarded it as 
consisting in a state of entire consecration, nor understood 
that continual entire consecration was entire sanctification. 
They have regarded sanctification as consisting in the annihi- 
lation of the constitutional propensities instead of the con- 
trolling of them. They have erred equally in regard to the 
means or conditions of entire sanctification. They seem to 
have regarded sanctification as brought about by a physical 
cleansing in which man was passive; or to have gone over to 
the opposite extreme, and regarded sanctification as consist- 
ing in the formation of habits of obedience. The Old School 
have seemed to be waiting for a physical sanctification in 
which they are to be in a great measure passive, and which 
they have not expected to take place in this life. Holding, as 
they do, that the constitution of both soul and body is defiled 
or sinful in every power and faculty, they of course can not 
hold to entire sanctification in this life. If the constitutional 
appetites, passions, and propensities are in fact, as they hold, 
sinfulin themselves, why, then the question is settled that en- 
tire sanctification can not take place in this world nor in the 
next, except as the constitution is radically changed, and that 
of course by the creative power of God. The New School 
rejecting the doctrine of constitutional moral depravity and 
physical regeneration and sanctification, and losing sight of 
Christ as our sanctification, have fallen into a self-righteous 
view of sanctification, and have held that sanctification is 
effected by works or by forming holy habits, &c. Both the 
Old and the New School have fallen into egregious errors 
upon this se: tana important subject. 
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/The truth is, beyond all question, that sanctification is by 
Ataith as opposed to works. That is, faith receives Christ in 
all his offices and in all the fulness of his relations to the soul; 
and Christ when received, works in the soul to will and to 
do of all his good pleasure, not by a physical, but by a moral 
or persuasive working. Observe, he influences the will. This 
must be by a moral influence, if its actings are intelligent and 
free, as they must be to be holy. That is,if he influences the will 
to obey God, it must be by a Divine moral suasion. The soul nev- 
er in any instance obeys in a spiritual and true sense,except 
it be thus influenced by the indwelling Spirit of Christ. But — 
whenever Christ is apprehended and received in anyrelation, 
in that relation he is. full and perfect; so that we arecom- | 
plete in him. For it hath pleased the Father that in him 
should all fullness dwell; and that we might all receive of his 
fullness until we have grown up into him in all things, “Until 
we all come inthe unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


° LECTURE LXV. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


VII. OssecTIoNs ANSWERED. 


.. To the doctrine we have been advocating it is objected 
that the real practical question is not, 

1. Whether this state is attainable on the ground of natu- 
ral ability; for this is admitted. 

2. It is not whether itis rational to hope to make this at- 
tainment, provided we set our hearts upon making it, and per- 
severe in aiming to attain it; for this is admitted. 

3. It is not whether this state is a rational object of pur- 
suit, provided any are disposed to pursue it. But, 

4. Is it rational for christians to hope that they shall 
pursue it,and shall perseveringly set their hearts upon it? Is 
it rational for christians’ to hope that they shall so endeavor 
to attain it as to fulfil the conditions of the promises wherein it 


| is pledged? ? 


To this I reply, : 
(1.) That it makes a new issue. It yields the formerly 


contested ground and proposes an entirely new question. 
Hitherto the question has been, is this state an object df ra- 


tional pursuit, provided any are disposed to pursue it? May 


christians aim at this attainment with the rational hope of 


making it? This point is now yielded, if I understand the 
objection, and one entirely distinct is substituted, namely: Is 
it rational for christians to hope that they shall pursue after 
this attainment? or that they shall aim at and set themselves 


to make this attainment? This, I say, is quite another ques- 
. tion than the one heretofore argued. 


_It is, however, an important one, and I am quite willing to 
discuss it, but. with this distinct understanding that it is not 


_ the question upon which issue has been heretofore taken. 


This question, as we shall see, calls up a distinct enquiry. 


In this discussion I shall pursue the iollewing outline: 


~ I. What constitutes hope! ? 
2. — is implied ina rational hope? 
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3. The grounds of rational hope may vary indefinitely in de- 
gree. 

4. Wrong views may inspire an irrational hope. 

5. Wrong views may prevent a rational hope. 

6. Hope ts a condition of the attainment in question. 

7. What the objection under consideration admits. 

8. What I understand it to deny. 

9. What tt amounts to. 

10. What it must assume in reference to the provisions of grace. 

11. What these provisions are not. 

12. What they are. 

13. What real grounds of hope there are in respect to the ques- 
tion under consideration. 

14. Consider the tendency of denying that there are valid 
grounds of hope in this case. 


1. Lam ta show what hope is. 

Hope in common parlance, and as I shall use the term in 
this discussion, is not a phenomenon of will, or itis nota 
voluntary state of mind. It includes a phenomenon both of 
the intellect and the sensibility. It is a state of mind com- 
pounded of desire and expectation. Desire alone is not 
hope. A man may desire an event ever so strongly yet if 
he has no degree of expectation that the desired event will 
occur he can not justly be said to hope for it. . 

Expectation is not hope, for one may expect an event ev- 
er so confidently, yet if he does not at all desire it, he can not 
be truly said to hope for it. Hope comprehends both 
desire and expectation. ‘There must be some degree of both 
of these to compose hope. 


2. What is implied ina rational hope? 


(1.) The desire must be reasonable; that is, in accordance 
with reason. The thing desired must be such as reason 
sanctions or approves. If the desire isanunreasonable one 
the fact that there is good ground for expecting the desired 
end will not make the hope rational. ‘The expectation might 
in this case be rational in the sense that there is valid reason 
for the expectation. But expectation alone is not hope. A 
rational hope must include a rational desire or a desire in ac- 
cordance with reason, and a rational expectation, that is, an 
expectation in accordance with reason. 


(2.) The expectation to be rational must have forits founda- ° 


tion at least some degree of evidence. Hope may be, and 
often is, indulged barely on the ground that the desired event 
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is possible in the absence of all evidence that it is likely to 
occur. Thus we say of one whois at the point of death, 
and whose life is despaired of by all but his nearest friends, 
“where there is life there is hope.” When events are so 
-greatly desired men are wont to indulge the hope that the 
event will occur, even in the absence of all evidence that it 
will occur, and in the face of the highest evidence that it will not 
occur. But such bope can hardly be said to be rational. 
Hope to be rational must have for its support, not a bare pos- 
sibility that the desired event may occur, but at least some 
degree of evidence that it will occur. This is true of hope 
in general. When an event is conditioned upon the exer- 
cise of our own agency and upon an agency which we are 
able either in our own strength or through grace to exert, it 
may be more or less rational to expect the occurrence of the 
event in proportion as we more or less desire it. Hope in- 
cludes desire; there can be no hope without desire. There 
may be a good ground of hope when there is in fact no hope. 
There may bea reason and a good reason for desire where 
there is no desire. There may be and is good reason for sin- 
ners to desire to be christians when they have no such desire. - 
Again, there may be good reason for both desire and expec- 
tation when in fact there is neither. The thing which it is 
reasonable to desire may not be desired, and there may be 
good reason for expecting that an event will occur, when no 
such expectation is indulged. For example, a child may nei- 
ther desire nor expect to comply with the wishes of a parent 
in a given instance. Yet it may be very reasonable for him 
_to desire to comply in this instance with parental authority, 
_and the circumstances may be such as to afford evidence that 
he will be brought to compliance, and yet there may be in 
this case no hope exercised by the child that he shall comply. 
There may be then a rational ground for hope when there is 
no hope. A thing may be strongly desired and yet the evi- 
dence that it will occur may not be apprehended, and there- 
fore, although such evidence may exist, it may not be perceiv- 
ed by the mind, or the mind may be so occupied with con- 
templating opposing evidence or with looking at discoura- 
ging Circumstances as not to apprehend the evidence upon 
which a rational hope may be or might be grounded. 

Again, when the event in question consists in the action 
of the will in conformity with the law of the reason, the 
probability that it will thus act depends upon the states 
yof the sensibility or upon the desires. It may therefore be 
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more or less rational to expect this conformity of the will to 
the law of the intelligence, in proportion as this state of the 
will is more or less strongly desired. I merely make this 
remark in this place; we shall see its application hereafter. 
I also add in this place that a man may more or less rational- 
ly expect to make the attainment under consideration, that is 
to obtain in this life a complete victory over sin, in proportion 
as he more or less ardently desires it. This we shall see 
hereafter. The indulgence of hope implies existing desire, 
and, as I said, the hope to be rational must have some degree 
of evidence that the thing hoped for will occur. 

3. The grounds of rational hope may vary indefinitely in de 
gree. 

I have said that there may be rational grounds of hope 
when there is no hope. <A sinner under terrible conviction 
of sin and in present despair, may have grounds and strong 
grounds of hope, while he has no hope. 

Again, the grounds of hope may be more or less strong in 
proportion as hope is more or less strong. For example, an 
event which is dependent upon the exercise of our own agen- 
cy may be more or less likely to occur, in proportion to the 
strength or weakness of our hope that it will occur. Hope 
is compounded as we have said of desire and expectation. 
An event dependent upon our agency may be more or less 
likely to occur in proportion as we desire its occurrence, and 
entertain the confident expectation that it will occur. In 
such a case, although the evidence may be really but slight 
upon which the expectation is at first founded, yet the very 
fact that the mind has become confident that a strongly de- 
sired event will take place, which event depends upon the 
energetic and persevering exercise of our own agency, I say 
the strength of the confidence as well as the strength of the 
desire may render the event all the more probable and thus 
the grounds of hope may be increased by the increase of 
hope. For it should be remembered that hope is possible and 
common when there are no good grounds for it, and the very 
fact that a hope at present with slight grounds does exist, 
may increase the grounds of rational hope. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that an Indian in our western forests, who had never 
heard the gospel, should come in some way to have the idea 
and the desire and expectation of finding out a way of salva- 
tion. Now before he had this hope there could not be said to 
have been but slight rational ground for it. But since he 
has the idea, the desire, and the expectation, he may from 
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_these facts have a rational ground of hope that he shall dis- 


cover a way of salvation. The desire and the expectation 
may render it highly probable that he will in some manner 
discover the right way. 


~ . Again, the rational ground of hope in respect to at least a 


certain class of events may be greatly increased by the fact 
that there is a present willingness that the desired and ex- 
pected event should occur, and an endeavor to secure it. 
Hope does not necessarily imply a willingness. For example 
a sinner may desire to be converted and he may expect that 
he shall be and yet not at present be willing to be; that is, 
he may conceive rightly of what constitutes conversion or 
turning to God, and he may for the sake of his own salvation 
desire to turn, that is, to turn as a condition of his own sal- 
vation, and he may expect that he shall in future turn; and yet 
heis not by the supposition as yet willing to turn; for willing 
is turning, and if he is willing he has turned already. If the 
event hoped for consists in or is dependent upon future acts 
of our own will, the grounds of hope that the event will oc- 
cur may be indefinitely strengthened by the fact that we have 
the present consciousness of not only hoping for its occur- 
rence, but also that our will or heart is at present set upon it. 

Myriads of circumstances may be taken into the account 
in balancing and weighing the evidence for or against the oc- 
currence of a givenevent. The event may depend in a great 
measure upon our desires, and when it really does depend 
under God upon our desires, present willingness and efforts, 
the grounds of confidence or of hope must vary as our hopes 
and endeavors vary. ‘There may be, as I have said, ground 
for hope when there is no hope, and the ground of hope may 
be indefinitely increased by the existence of hope. There 
may be a strong hope anda weak hope, strong grounds or 
reasons for hope or weak grounds of hope. When there is 
any degree of present evidence that an event will occur, 
there is some ground of rational hope. 

4. Wrong views may inspire.an irrational hope 

This follows from the nature of hope. A thing may be 
desired—wrong views may inspire confidence or beget ex- 
pectation when there is not the slightest ground for expecta- 
tion. The hope of the Universalist is a striking instance of 
this. The sameis true of false professors of religion. They 
desire to be saved. False views inspire confidence that 
they are christians and that they shall be saved. 

2. Wrong views may prscent a rational hope. 
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This is also common, as every one knows. A thing may be 
desired, and there may be the best grounds for confidence or» 
expectation, which is an clement of hope. But false views 
may forbid the expectation to be entertained. In this case, 
one element of hope exists, that is, desire, but the other, to 
wit, expectation is rendered impossible by erroneous views. 

Again, expectation may exist, yet false views may prevent 
desire. For example, I may expect to see a certain individu- 
al whom, from false impressions respecting him, I have no 
desire to see. It is indispensable to hope that the views be 
such as to beget both desire and expectation. 

6. Hope is a condition of the attainment in question. 

(1.) The attainment implies and consists in the right fu- 
ture exercise of our own agency. | 

(2.) The right future exercise of our own agency in res- 
pect to the state in question depends under God or is condi- 
tioned upon the previous use of means to secure that re- 
sult. | 
(3.) Those means will never be used unless there is hope; 
that is, unless there is both desire and expectation. If there- 
fore any false instruction shall forbid the expectation of at- 
taining the state in question, the attainment will not be sought, 
it will not be aimed at. There may be ever so good grounds 
or reasons to expect to make this attainment, yet if these 
grounds are not discovered and the expectation is not intelli- 
gent the attainment will be delayed. There must be hope’ 
indulged in this case as a condition of making this attain- 
ment. 

7. What I understand the objection to admit. 

(1.) That the state in question is a possible state or a pos- 
sible attainment both on the ground of natural ability and 
through grace. . 

(2.) That this attainment is provided for in the promises of 
the gospel; that is, that the promises of the gospel proffer 
grace to every believer sufiicient to secure him against sin, in 
all the future, on condition that he will believe and appro- 

riate them. 

(3.) That all the necessary means are provided and brought: 
within the christian’s reach to secure this attainment, and: 
that there is no insurmountable difficulty in the way of this: 
attainment, provided he is willing and does use these necessa- 
ry means in the required manner. a 

((4.) There is rational ground for hoping of making this at- 
tainment if any will set their heart to make it. 
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(5.) Consequently that this attainment is a rational object 
of pursuit; that is, that itis rational to hope to make it, pro- 
vided we are disposed to make it or to aim to make it. 

8. What Iunderstand the objection to deny. 

1. That it is rational for any christian to hope so to use 
the means as to secure the attainment in question, that is, 
that no christian can rationally hope to exercise such faith, 
and so to use the means of grace and so to avail himself of 
the proffered grace of the gospel, and so to fulfill the condi- 
tions of the promises as to receive their fulfillment and make 
the attainment in question in this life. The objection, as I 
understand it, denies that we can rationally hope by present 
faith and the present use of our powers to render it probable 
that we shall in future use them aright; or in other words the 
objection denies that we can, by any thing whatever that we 
can at present do, gain any evidence, or lay a foundation for 
any rational hope, that in future we shall obey God; or it de- 
nies that our present desire, or will, or faith, or efforts, have 
through grace any such connection with our future state in 
this life as to render it in any degree probable that we shall 
receive the fulfillment of such promises as the following: 1 
Thes. 5: 23, 24: “ And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly, and I pray God your whole spirit,and soul, and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it.” 
It denies that it is rational for us to hope by the improve- 
ment of present grace to secure future grace; that it is ra- 
tional for us to expect by a present laying hold on such 
promises as the one just quoted to secure its present or 
its future fulfillment to us. It denies that it is rational for us 
to lay hold of such promises as that just quoted with the ex- 
pectation that they will be fulfilled to us; that is, we can not 
at present do any thing, whatever, however much we may 
will and desire it, that shall render it in the least degree 
probable that these promises will ever be fulfilled to us in 
this life. ‘The objection must proceed upon denying this for 
it is certain that christians do desire this attainment and 
will it too; that is, they will at least that it might be so. If 
all christians do not hope for it, it is because they regard it 
as not attainable. 

9. What the objection really amounts to. 

(1.) That although the promise just quoted is undeniably 
a promise of the very state in question in this life, yet it is 
irrational to — by any thing that we can at present do, 
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however much we may at present will and desire it, to secure 
to ourselves either its present or its future fulfillment in this 
life. | 

(2.) It amounts to,a denial that at any future time during 
this life it will be rational for us to hope by any thing that 
we can at that time do to secure, either at that or any other 
time, the fulfillment of the promise to us. 

(3.) It amounts to a denial that we can rationally hope, 
at any time in this life, to believe or do any thing that will ren- 
der it in the least degree probable that this promise will be 
fulfilled to us; that, however much we may at present desire 
and will to secure the thing promised, we can at present or 
at any future time rationally hope to secure the thing promised. 

(4.) It amounts to a denial that it is rational to expect un- 
der any circumstances that this class of promises will ever be 
fulfilled to the saints. 

(5.) The principles assumed and lying at the foundation of 
this objection must, if sound, prove the gospel a humbug. If 
itis true that by no present act of faith we can secure to us 
the present or the future fulfillment of the promise of entire 
_ sanctification, I see not why it is not equally true in respect 
to all the promises. If there is no such connection between 
our present and future faith and obedience as to render it 
even in the least degree probable that the promises of per- 
severing grace shall be vouchsafed to us, then what is the 
gospel but a humbug? Where is the ground of a rational 
hope of salvation? But suppose it should be replied to this 
that in respect to other promises, and especially in respect to 
promises of salvation and of sufficient grace to secure our 
salvation, there is such a connection between present faith 
and future faith and salvation as to render the latter at least 
probable, and as therefore to afford a rational ground of hope 
of perseverance, in such a sense as to secure salvation; but 
that this is not the case with the promises of entire sanctifi- 
cation. Should this be alledged,I call for proof. Observe, 
I admit the connection contended for as just stated between 
present faith and obedience, and future perseverance, and fi- 
nal salvation, that the former renders the latter at least | 
probable; but I also contend that the same is true in respect | 
to the promises of entire sanctification. Let the contrary be 
shown, if it can be. Let the principle be produced, if itcan | 
be, either from scripture or reason, that will settle and recog- — 
nize the difference contended for, to wit, that present faith — 
and obedience does lay a rational foundation of hope, that we — 
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shall persevere to the end of life in such a sense as that we 
shall be saved, and yet that present faith in the promises of 
entire sanctification does not render it in the least degree 
probable that we shall ever receive the fulfillment of those 
promises. Let it be shown if it can be, that the present be- | 
lief of certain promises renders it certain or probable that 
they will be fulfilled to us, but that no such connection ob- 
tains in respect to other promises. Let it be shown if it 
can be, that present faith in the promises of perseverance 
and salvation renders it either certain or probable that these 
promises will be fulfilled to us, while present faith in the 
promise of entire sanctification, in this life, renders it neither 
certain nor in the least degree probable that these promises 
will ever, in this life be fulfilled to us. 

Suppose a Calvinist should alledge that the first act of 
faith renders it certain that the new believer will be saved, 
and therefore it renders it certain that he will persevere to 
the end of life, but that the same is not true of promi- 
ses of entire sanctification in this life. I ask for his proof of 
the truth of this assertion; that is,I ask him to prove that 
faith in the latter promises does not sustain as real and as 
certain a relation to the reception of the thing promised as 
does faith in the former promises. Suppose him to answer 
that God has revealed his design to save all christians, and 
from hence we know that if they once believe they shall cer- 
tainly persevere and be saved. But in answer to this I ask, 
is it not as expressly revealed as possible, that God will whol- 
ly sanctify all christians, spirit, soul, and body, and preserve 
them blameless unto the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
The language in 1 Thes. 5: 23, 24, may be regarded either 
as an express promise or as an express declaration: ‘“* And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and I pray God 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he 
that calleth you, who also will do it.” Here, observe, Paul 
expressly affirms that God will do it. Now where in the bi- 
ble is there a more express promise or a more express reve- 
lation of the will and design of God than this?’ No where. 
But suppose it should be replied to this, that if we take this 
view of the subject, it follows that all saints have been whol- 
ly sanctified in this life. I answer, they no doubt have been, 
for there is not a word in the bible of their being sanctified 
in any other life than this, and if they have gone to heaven, 
they were no doubt sanctified wholly in this life. 
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But secondly, it would not follow that they have all been 
wholly sanctified until at or near the close of life, because 
many of them have probably never understood and appropri- 
ated this and similar promises by faith, and consequently have 
failed to realize in their own experience their fulfillment for 
any considerable length of time before their death. The ex- 
act question here is, If the soul at present apprehends and 
lays hold on the promises of entire sanctification in this life, 
is there not as real and as certain a connection between pre- 
‘sent faith and the future fulfillment of the promise as there is 
between present faith in any other promises, and the future 
fulfillment of those promises. If this is not so, let the con- 
trary be shown, if it can be. The burden of proof lies on 
the objector. If to this any one should reply that present 
faith in any promise does not sustain any such relation to the 
fulfillment of the promise as to render it rational to hope for 
its fulfillment, I answer that if this is so, then the gospel is a 
mere nullity and sheer nonsense. Nay, itis infinitely worse 
than nonsense. 

I will not at present contend that present faith in any promise 
of future good sustains such a relation to its fulfillment that its 
fulfillment to us is absolutely certain; but upon this I do in- 
sist that present faith in any promise of God does render it 
at least in some degree probable that the promise will be ful- 
filled to us,and that therefore we have ground of rational 
hope when we are conscious of desiring a promised blessing, 
and of laying hold by faith upon the promise of it, and of 
setting our hearts upon obtaining it; I say when we are con- 
scious of this state of mind in regard to any promised bles- 
sing, we have rational ground of hope that we shall receive 
the thing promised. And it matters not at all what the bles- 
sing promised is. If God has promised it, he is able to give it, 
and we have no right to say that the nature of the thing promis- 
ed forbids the rational expectation that we shall receive it. Itis 
plain that the principle on which this objection is based amounts 
to areal denial of the gospel, and makes all the promises a 

ere nullity. Maen: 

10. What this objection must assume in reference to the pro- 
‘visions of grace. 

(1.) That grace has made no provisions for securing the 
fulfillment of the conditions of the promises. This must cer- 
tainly be assumed in relation to the promises of entire sanc- 
tification in this life; that grace has made no such provisions 
as to render the fulfillment of the conditions of this class of — 
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promises in any degree probable; that the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ does not even afford the least degree of evidence 
that real saints will ever, in this life,so believe those promises 
as to secure the blessing promised; that therefore it is irra- 
tional for the saints to hope through any provisions of grace 
to fulfill the conditions and secure the blessing promised; the 
grace of God is not sufficient for the saints in the sense that 
it is rational for them to hope to so believe the promises of 
entire sanctification as to secure the thing promised. The 
gospel and the grace of God then are a complete failure, so 
far as the hope of living in this life without rebellion against 
God is concerned. His name is called Jesus in vain, so far 
as it respects salvation from sin in this life. There is then no 
rational ground of hope that, by any thing we can possibly 
do while in the present exercise of faith and love and zeal, 
we can render it, through grace, in the least degree probable 
that we shall persevere in seeking this blessing until we have 
fulfilled the condition of the promise and secured the bless- 
ing. Nothing that we can now do, while in faith and love, 
will render it through grace in the least degree probable that 
we shall at any future time believe or do any thing that will 
secure to us the promised blessing. Christians do at present 
desire this attainment and have a heart or will to it. This 
objection must assume that grace has made no such provision 
as to render the hope rational that this desire and will will 
exist in future, do what we may at present to secure it. 

Ll. What the provisions of grace are not. ; 

(1.) Grace has made no provision to save any one without 
entire holiness of heart, | 

(2.) It has made no provision to secure holiness without 
the right exercise of our own will or agency, for all holiness 
consists in this. 

(3.) It has made no provision to save any one who will not 
fulfill the conditions of salvation. 

(4.) It has made no provision for the bestowment of irresis- 
tible grace, for the very terms imply a contradiction. A mor- 
al agent can not be forced or necessitated to act in any given 
manner, and still remain a moral agent. That is, he can not 
be a moral agent in any case in which he acts from necessity. 

(5.) Grace has made no provision to render salvation possi- 
ble without hope; that is, without desire and expectation. 

12. What these provisions are. 

In this place, I can only state what I understand them to 
be; and to avoid mach repetition, I must request the reader 
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to consult foregoing and subsequent lectures where these dif- 
ferent, points are developed and discussed at length. 


(1.) God foresaw that all mankind would fall into a state 
of total alienation from him and his government. 


(2.) He also foresaw that by the wisest arrangement, he 
could secure the return and salvation of a part of mankind. 


(3.) He resolved to do so, and “chose them to eternal sal- 
vation’ through sanctification of the spirit and belief of the 
truth,’ 


(4.) He has instituted a system of means to effect this en d; 
that is, with design to effect it. 


(5.) These means are, 
1.] The revelation of his law. 
2.] The atonement and mediatorial work of Christ. 

(3.| The publication of the gospel and the institution of 
all the means of grace. 

[4.] The administration of providential and moral govern- 
ments. 

[5.] The gift and agency of the Holy Spirit to excite in 
them desire, and to work in them to will and to do in so far 
as to secure 7n them the fulfillment of the conditions, and to 
them the fulfillment of the promises. 

(6.) Grace has made sufficient provisions to render the sal- 
vation of all possible, and such as will actually secure the sal- 
vation of a portion of mankind. 

(7.) Grace has brought salvation so within the reach of all 
who hear the gospel as to leave them wholly without excuse 
if they are not saved. 

(8.) Grace has made the salvation of every human being se- 
cure who can be persuaded by all the influences that God can 
wisely bring to bear upon him to accept the offers of salva- 
tion. 

(9.) Grace has provided such means and instrumentalities as 
will actually secure the conviction, conversion, perseverance, 
entire sanctification, and final salvation of a part of man- 
kind. 

(10.) Grace has not only provided the motives of moral 
government, but the influence necessary to secure the saving 
influence of this government over all the elect. 

(11.) Grace has not only made promises to be fulfilled upon 
certain conditions, but it has provided an influence which 
will, in every case of the elect unto salvation, secure in them 
the fulfillment of the conditions of these promises. 
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(12.) Grace has not only given commands, but has provided 
the requisite influence to secure obedience to them in such a 
sense as to secure the perseverance, sanctification, and full 
salvation of all the elect unto salvation. 

This I understand to be a summary statement of the doc- 
trine of grace as it is taught in the bible. 

13. What are the real grounds of hope in respect to the ques- 
tion now under consideration ? 

Here it is necessary to state again distinctly what is not 
and what is the real question to be decided. 

It is not what christians have hoped upon this subject, for 
they may have entertained groundless expectations and irra- 
tional hopes; or they may have had no hope or expectation 
when there have been good grounds of hope. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood then, that the true point of inquiry is, 
Have christians a right to expect to obtain in this life a com 
plete victory over sin? Not, do they-expect it? But, have 
they a right to indulge such a hope! Provided they have 
such a hope, is it irrational? Or provided they have not 
such a hope, have they good and snflicient ground for such 
hope revealed in the bible? This brings us to inquire what 
are not, and what are the grounds of rational hope. 

(1.) They are not in the mere natural ability of man, for 
the bible abundantly reveals the fact, that if man is left to 
himself, he will never so exert his agency as to comply with 
the conditions of salvation. This is equally true of all men. 

(2.) They are not in the gospel or in the means’ of grace 
aside from the agency of the Holy Spirit, for the bible reveals 
the fact that no one will ever be sanctified by these means 
without the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

In prosecuting inquiry upon this subject, I remark: 

[1.] That the inquiry now before us respects real christians. 
It might be interesting and useful to look into the subject in 
its bearings upon the impenitent world, but this would occupy 
too much time and space in this place. It might be useful 
to inquire what ground of rational hope any sinner may have 
that he shall actually be converted and saved when the gos- 
pel is addressed to him. It certainly can not be denied with 
any show of reason that every sinner to whom the gospel 
call is addressed has some reason to hope that God has de 
signs of mercy toward him, and that he shall be converted, 
and kept, and sanctified, and saved. He must. have some 
ground to hope for this result upon the bare presentation to 
him of the offers of mercy. He has all the evidence he can 
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ask or desire that God is ready and willing to save him, pro- 
vided that he is willing to accept of mercy and comply with 
the conditions of salvation. So that if he is disposed to ac- 
cept it, he need not raise any question about the grounds of 
hope. There is nothing’in his way but his own indisposition: - 
if this is removed, he may surely hope to be saved. But the 
offers of mercy also afford some ground of hope that the Ho- 
ly Spirit will strive with him and overcome his reluctance, so 
that he may rationally hope to be converted. 

The ground of this hope may be more or less strong in 
the case of sinners as they find the providence and Spirit of 
God working together for the accomplishment of this result. 
If, for example, the sinner finds, in addition to the offers of 
salvation by the word of the gospel, that the Holy Spirit is 
striving with him, convincing him of sin and trying to induce 
him to turn and live, he has of course increased grounds for 
the hope that he shall be saved. 3 

But as I said the inquiry now before us respects the grounds 
of hope in christians. 

[2.] I remark that christians, of course from the very na- 
ture of their religion, have come strongly to desire a com- 
plete and lasting victory over sin. I need not in this place 
attempt to prove this. 

[3.] Christians not only desire this, but in fact so far forth 
as they are christians, they wil] to obtain this victory. That 
is, when they have the heart of a child of God, and are in a 
state of acceptance with him, they will to render to Goda 
present, full, universal, and endless obedience. This is im- 
plied in the very nature of true religion. 

[4.] The inquiry before us respects future acts of will. 
The state under consideration consists in an abiding conse- 
cration to God. The christian is at present in this state, and 
the inquiry respects his grounds of hope that he shall ever 
attain to a state in this life in which he shall abide steadily 
and uniformly in this state, and go no more into voluntary re- 
bellion against God. Has grace made no such provisions as 
to render the hope rational that we shall in this life ever 
cease to sin? Or has it pleased God to make no such provis- 
ions, and are we to expect to sin as long as we live im this 
world? Has the christian any rational ground for a hope 
that he shall be sanctified in this life; that is, that he shall 
obtain a complete and final victory over sin in this life? The 
question here is, not whether christians do hope for this, but, 
may they rationally hope for this? Have they good reason 
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for such a hope, did they apprehend or understand this 
ground? They have desire, which is an element of hope— 
have they grounds for a rational expectation? Ido not here 
inquire whether they do expect it, but whether they have 
good and valid reason for such an expectation? Is the diffi- 
culty owing to a want in the provisions of grace, or in a mis- 
conception of these provisions? Some christians do hope for 
this attainment. Are they mad and irrational, or have they 
~ good reason for this hope? 

In replying to’ these inquiries, I remark, that the Holy 
Spirit is given to the saints for the express purpose revealed 
in such passages as the following: 1 Thes. 5: 23, 24: “ And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he 
that calleth you, who also will do it.” With this and similar 
promises and express declarations in his hands, is it rational 
or irrational in him to expect to receive the fulfillment of such 
promises? If it be answered that these promises are condi- 
tioned upon his faith, and it is irrational for him to hope to ful- 
fill the condition, I reply that the Holy Spirit is given to him 
and abides in him to draw him into a fulfillment of the con- 
ditions of the promises. It is nowhere so much as hinted in 
the bible that the Holy Spirit will not do this until the close - 
of life. Obesrve that this is the very office work of the 
Spirit to work in us to fulfill the conditions of the promises 
of entire sanctification, and thus to secure this end. His 
business with and in us is to procure our entire sanctification; 
and, as I said, there is not so much as a hint in the bible that 
he does not desire or design to secure this before death. 
Now, suppose we lay aside all knowledge of facts in relation 
to the past experience of the church and look into the bible. 
From reading this, would any man get the, idea that God did 
not expect, desire, and intend that saints should obtain an 
entire victory over sin in this life? Whenfwe read such 
promises and declarations as abound in the bible, should we 
not see rational ground for hope that we shall obtain a com- 
plete victory over sin in this life? 

But here it may be said that the past history of the church 
shows what are the real promises of grace; that grace has 
not in fact secured this attainment at least to a great part of 
the church until at or near the close of life, and therefore 
grace in fact made no provision for this attainment in their 
case, 
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But if this objection has any weight, it proves equally that 
grace has made in no case any provision for any one’s being 
any better than he really is and has been, and that it had 
been irrational in any one to have expected to be any better 
than in fact he has turned out to be. If he had at any time 
expected to be any better at any future time than he turned 
out to be, this, upon the principle of the objection in question, 
would prove that he had no rational ground for the expecta- 
tion: that grace, in fact, had made no such provision as to 
render any such hope rational. If this be true, we shall all 
see when we get into the eternal world that in no case could 
we have indulged a rational hope of being any better than we 
have been, and that when we did indulge any such hope we 
had no ground for it. 

But again, if what the church has been settles the question 
of what it is rational for her to hope in time to be, why then 
- we must dismiss the hope of anyimprovement. This object- 
ion proves too much, therefore it proves nothing. 

But again, since the Holy Spirit is given to and abides in 
christians for the very purpose of securing their entire and 
permanent sanctification, and since there is no intimation in 
the bible that this work is to be delayed until death, but on 
the contrary express declarations and promises, that as fully ‘ 
and expressly as possible teach the contrary, it is perfectly 
rational to hope for this, and downright unbelief not to ex- 
pect it. What can be more express to this point than the 
promises and declarations that have been already quoted up- 
an this subject? 

Now the question is, not whether these promises and dec- 
larations have inspired hope, but might they not reasonably 
have done so? The question is not whether these promises 
have been understood and relied upon, but might they not 
reasonably have inspired confidence that we should, or that 
they should gain a complete and lasting victory over sin in 
this life? Do not let us be again diverted by the objection 
that the provisions of grace and what is rational to hope is 
settled by what has been accomplished. We have seen that 
this objection is not valid. 

Desire has existed, why has not expectation also existed? 
We shall see in its place. I said that the bible represents 
the design of God to be to wholly sanctify christians in this 
life and nowhere so much as intimates that this work is not to 
be complete in this life. Let such passages as the following 
be consulted upon this question: Titus 2: 11—14: “ For the 
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grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men, 12. Teaching us, that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world; 13. Looking for that blessed hope, and the glo- 
rious appearing of the great God and our Savior Jesus Christ, 
_ 14, Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.” ‘This passage teaches that this state is 
to be expected; it also teaches that it is to be expected 
before death, verse 12; that Christ gave himself to secure 
this result, verse 14. The chapter concludes with this direc- 
tion to Titus, ‘“* These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke 
with all authority. Let no man despise thee.” Now sup- 
pose Titus to have taught as some now teach, that it is dan- 
gerous error to hope to live in this life according to the teach- 
ing of this passage. Suppose he had told them that although 
Christ had given himself expressly to secure this result, yet 
there was no rational ground of hope that they would ever 
do this in this present evil world; would he have complied 
with the spirit of the apostle’s injunction in verse 15? | 

Again, the thing spoken of in this passage is no doubt a 
state of entire sanctitication in the sense that it implies a 
complete victory over sin in this present evil world. 

Again: 2 Cor. 6: 17,18. “Wherefore, come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch . 
not the unclean thing: and I will receive you, and will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.” Now in view of these promises, 
the apostle immediately adds the following injunction, 7: 1. 
“Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” Did the apostle 
think it irrational to expect or hope to make this attainment 
in this life? Suppose he had added to the injunction just 
quoted, that it was dangerous for them to expect to make the 
attainment which he exhorted them to make. Suppose he 
had said, you have no right to infer from the promises I have 
just quoted that it is rational in you to hope to make this at- 
tainment in this life. But suppose the Corinthians to have 
inquired, Do not these promises relate to this life? Yes, says 
the apostle. And does not your injunction to perfect holiness 
in the fear of God relate to this life?. Yes. . Did you not utter 
this injunction seeing that we have the promises? Yes. Is it 
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not rational, seeing we have these promises, to hope to avail 
ourselves of them, and to perfect holiness in the fear of God 
in this life? Now suppose that to this last question the apos- 
tle had answered, No. Would not this have placed the apos- 
tle and the promises and his injunction in a most ridiculous 
light? To be sure it would. Would not any honest mind 
feel shocked at such an absurdity? Certainly. 

Again: 1 Thes. 5: 23 24: “And the very God of peace 
‘sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit, and 
soul, and body be preserved blameless.unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you, who also 
will doit.” Now suppose that immediately upon making this 
declaration, the apostle had added, you can not rationally 
hope that God will do what I have just expressly affirmed 
that he will do. 

Suppose he had said the declaration in the 24th verse is 
only a promise, and made upon a condition with which you 
can not rationally hope to comply, and therefore, as a matter 
of fact, you can not rationally hope to be sanctified wholly 
and preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. How shocking and ridiculous would such a prayer, 
with such a promise, accompanied with such a conclusion, ap- 

ear. 
‘ Again, a christian is supposed not only to desire to make 
this attainment, but also to be at present willing to make it, 
and at present to have his heart set upon obedience to God, 
and upon attaining to such a degree of communion with God 
as to abide in Christ and sin no more. 

A christian is supposed at present to be disposed to make 
this attainment; not only to desire it, but also to willit. Now 
may he rationally aim: at it and rationally intend or hope to 
make this attainment? or must he calculate to sin so long as 
he lives, and is it irrational for him to expect or hope to have 
done with rebelling against God, and with unbelief and ac- 
cusing him of lying as long as he lives? 

vIf he is at present desirous and willing to have done with 
sin, is it rational for him to hope by any means within his 
reach, and which he is at present disposed to use, to attain a, 
state in which he shall have a permanent victory over sin, in 
which he shall abide in Christ in such asense as to have done 
with rebellion against God. By present willingness, desire 
and effort, is it rational for him to hope to secure a future de~ 
sire and willingness, and an abiding state of heart-conformi- 
ty to God? Are there any means within his reach and which 
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he can at present, while he has the will and desire, rationally 
hope so to use them as to secure to him either at present or 
at some future time in this life, a complete and lasting victory 
over sin?’ May he hope through present faith to secure fu- 
ture faith? through present love, and faith, and effort, to se- 
cure future faith and love and successful effort? For it is 
not contended by me that the christian will or can ever stand 
fast in the will of God without effort. This I have suflicient- 
ly insisted on. The question is exactly this, May a christian, 
who is conscious of being at present willing to attain and de- 

sirous of attaining a state of abiding consecration to God in 
this life, rationally hope to make such an attainment? Has 
the grace of God made any such provision as to rendersuch a 
hope rational? Not, can he rationally hope to make it with- 
out desire and effort; but with both present desire and effort? 
Not whether he could rationally hope to make such an attain- 
mentif he is at present neither willing nor desirous to makeit, 
but whether provided he at present has both the will and de- 
sire, he may rationally hope to secure so rich an anointing 
of the Holy Spirit, and to be so thoroughly baptized into the 
death of Christ as to remain thereafter in a state of abiding 
consecration to God? 

I care not to speculate upon abstractions and upon the 
grounds of\ hope where there is neither desire nor will; that 
is, where there is no religion. But Ihave been amazingly 
anxious myself to have the question here put answered in 
relation to myself, and | know that many others are intense- 
ly anxious to have this question answered. Must I always 
expect to be overcome by temptation? May I not rationally 
hope to obtain a permanent victory over sin in this life? Must 
I carry with me the expectation of going more or less fre- 
quently into rebellion against God so long as [I live? Is 
there no hope in the case? Has grace made no such provi- 
sion that it is rational for me, in this state of intense interest 
and anxiety, to hope for complete deliverance from the over- 
coming power of sin in this life? Is there no foundation any 
where upon which I can build a rational hope that I shall 
make this attainment? Are all the commands and exhorta- 
tions, and promises, and declarations in the bible touching 
this subject, a humbug? Are they no warrant for the ex- 
expectation in question? May I never rationally expect to 
be more than a conqueror in this hfe? Must I expect to suc- 
cumb to Satan ever and anon, so long as I live, and is every 
other expectation irrational? 
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The Holy,Spirit is given to christians, to abide with and in 
them, for the express purpose of procuring their entire sancti- 
fication in this life. It is said Ro. 8: 26,27: “ Likewise the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh in- 
tercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered. 
And he that searcheth the hearts, knoweth what is the mind 
of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God.” Now it is a fact that the Ho- 
ly Spirit often stirs up, in the souls of all christians, intense 
desire for this attainment. He as manifestly begets within 
them a longing for this attainment as he does for ultimate 
salvation. Now why is it not as rational to expect the one 
as the other? Their ultimate salvation they do expect, and 
receive the drawings of the Spirit after the grace of perse- 
verance as an earnest or evidence that God intends to secure 
their perseverance and salvation. They regard it as rational 
to indulge this desire excited by the Holy Spirit and to hope 
for the thing which they desire. The thing is promised, and 
they feel stirred up to take hold{on these promises. Now it is 
perfectly rational to hope for the fulfillment of them. | 

And is not the same true of the promises of entire sanctifi- 
cation in this life? These are among the most full and express 
promises in the bible. The Holy Spirit excites invall chris- 
tians the most earnest desire for the thing promised. Now 
why is it not rational to hope for the thing which we desire? 
I do not here say that all do hope for it. All christians do 
desire it; this is one element of hope; but why do not all en- 
tertain the expectation of making this attainment, and thus 
hope for it? Isit because there is no rational ground of hope? 
But why is there not? Itis expressly promised! God has no 
where intimated that it is not his design to fulfill this class of 
promises. The Spirit leads us to pray for it. Now would it 
be rational to believe that these promises will be fulfilled to 
us? Why not? The difficulty and the only difficulty that 
can exist in this case is that human speculation and false 
teaching have forbidden confidence or expectation, so that 
while there is intense desire, there is no real hope indulged 
of receiving.the blessing. The blessing is delayed because 
there is no hope. There is ground of hope, but false teach- 
ing has forbidden hope to be indulged. ‘The church are told 
by men in high places that such a hope is irrational. Thus 
the Holy Spirit is resisted, and grieved and, quenched, when 
he is striving to inspire hope that this blessing will be ob- 
ained. This is just as the devil would have it. 
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The fact is there are precisely as good ground for the hope 
of obtaining a complete victory over sin in this life, as there — 
are for the hope of perseverance and salvation. But in one 
case these grounds are recognized and acknowledged, and in 
the other they are denied. In one case the hope is encour- 
aged by teachers, and in the other it is discouraged. But 

there is not, that I can see, the least ground for this distinc- 
tion. If there is ground for the one hope, so is there for the 
other. Suppose the ground for hope in both cases were de- . 
nied as it is in one, what would be the result? 

But again: Has grace established any such connection be- 
tween the present belief of the promises, and their fulfillment 
as to render it certain, or in any degree probable that they 
will be fulfilled to us? 

I have already said that the objection we are considering 
must proceed upon the assumption that there is no such con- 
nection. . 

But let us look at this. 

Suppose that God has expressly promised any blessing 
whatever, upon condition that I believe the promise. I am 
led by the Holy Spirit to a present laying hold by faith upon 
that promise. Now, does not this render it rational in me to 
hope that I shall receive the thing promised? If not, why 
not? Is it replied that a farther condition of the promise is 
that I persevere in faith and in the use of the appropriate 
means, and J have no ground for rational hope that I shall 
continue to believe and to use the means? Then the fact that 
the Holy Spirit at present stirs me up to present faith affords 
no degree of evidence that he will continue to do so, and the 
fact that I at present lay hold of the promise, does not afford 
the least reason for the hope that I shall keep hold and use 

_the means in any such sense as to secure the blessing prom- 
ised. Well, if this were so, the bible were the greatest hum- 
bug that was ever palmed upon mankind. 

The fact is, there must be at least a connection of high 
probability if not of certainty between the present actual 
belief of the promise, and the future fulfillment of them to us, 
or the bible and the whole gospel is nonsense. 

But again: I say that this is as true. of the promises of 
entire sanctification in this life, as of any other promises 
whatever. If it is not, 1 say again, let the. contrary be 
shown if it can be. 

But again: When Christians are stirred up by the Holy 
Spirit tolay hold upon any class of promises in prayer and 
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faith they have good ground for the hope that itis the design of 
God to grant the blessing promised them. | Now it is plainly in 
accordance with the revealed will of God that christians should 
be wholly sanctified and kept from sin. And suppose the 
Holy Spirit stirs up the soul to great longings and wrestlings 
for complete deliverance from sin, and to plead and believe 
such promises as the following: 

1 Thes. 6: 23: And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body 
be preserved blameless unto tlie coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 24. Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will 
do it. 

Jer. 31: 31: Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah; 32. Not according to the covenant that 
I made with their fathers, in the day that I took them by the 
hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt, (which my 
covenant they brake, although I was a husband unto them, 
saith the Lord;) 33. But this shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel; After those days, saith 
the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it 
in their hearts, and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. 34. And they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, 
for they shall all know me from the least of them unto the great- 
est of them, saith the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more. 

32: 40: And I will make an everlasting covenant with 
them, that I will not turn away from them, to do them good; 
but I will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall not de- 
part from me. 

Eze. 36: 25: Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean; from all your filthiness, and from all 
your idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a 
heart of flesh. 27. And I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments, and do them. | 

Ro. 5: 12: That as sin hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord. ja. 

6: 11: Like wise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead in- 
deed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our 
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Lord. 14. For sin shall not have dominion over you; for ye 
are not under the law, but under grace. 

‘1 Thes. 4: 3: For this is the will of God, even your sanc- 
tification. eth OE 

If the Holy Spirit perform his work in the soul according 
to Ro. 8: 26, 27: “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infir- 
mities, for we know not what we should pray for as we ought; 
but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. And he that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh 
intercession for the saints according to the will of God;” I 
say, if the Holy Spirit leads christians to pray for the fulfill- 
ment of such promises as those just quoted, and to believe 
those promises, have they no reasonable ground for the hope 
that the blessing will be granted? Indeed they have the best 
of reasons for such an expectation. 

Suppose it be objected that many christians have been led 
thus to pray, who have not received the blessing sought. I 
answer, that it remains to be proved that they were led by the 
Holy Spirit to plead any promise in faith, where they have not 
received, or will not receive an answer according to the true 
sprit and meaning of the promise which they plead and believ- 
ed. Suppose they may have thought at some time, or that they 
have often thought that they had become so established that 
they should sin no more, and that the event has proved that 
they were mistaken; this does not prove that it is irrational 
for them to expect that their prayers shall yet be fully an- 
swered.. Suppose a parent is led by the Holy Spirit to pray 
in faith for the conversion of a child, and that this child ap- 
pears if you please, from time to time to be converted, but 
that the event shows that he was mistaken; that is, that he 
was not truly converted; this is no reason for his despairing 
of his conversion. He is still warranted to hope, and is 
bound, if he is conscious of having prayed in faith for his 
conversion, still to expect his conversion, and to use the ap- 
propriate means to secure this result. Just so, if a christian 
has been led to plead the promises of deliverance from all sin, 
for example, such an oneas | Thes. 5: 23, 24: “And the 
very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he 
that calleth you, who also will do it;” I say if any saint on 
earth is conscious of being or having been led to pray in 
faith for the fulfillment of this promise, he is warranted to ex- 

29 
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pect its fulfillment to him according to its true spirit and 
meaning; and this he is bound to expect, although he may 
have supposed that he had entered upon this state, and found 
himself mistaken a hundred times. The fact that he has not 
yet received the fulfillment of the promise in extenso, no more 
proves that he will not, than the delay in the case of the 
promise that Abraham should have a son, proved that it was 
irrational in him to expect the promise to be fulfilled to him. 
It has been objected that it was irrational to expect to attain 
to a state in this life in which we should sin no more, because 
many have supposed they had made the attainment and 
found at length that they were mistaken. But there is no 
force in this objection. Suppose this is granted, what then? 
Does this prove that the prayer of faith will not be answer- 
ed? Suppose many such mistakes have been made; does 
this disprove the word of God? In no wise. God will still 
fulfil his promises, and “is not slack concerning them as some 
men count slackness.” If such a promise has been plead in 
faith, heaven and earth shall pass away before the answer 
shall fail. But suppose it should be alledged that evidence is 
wanting that any ever did or will plead those promises in 
faith. To this I answer, that the soul may be as conscious 
of exercising faith in these promises, as it is of its own ex- 
istence; and although one might think he believed, when he 
did not, still it would be true, that when one actually did be- 
lieve, he would know and be sure of it. : 

Many christians can as confidently affirm that they plead 
these promises in faith, as that they are christians. Now, is 
it irrational for them to expect the fulfillment of them? No 
indeed, any more than it is irrational to expect to be saved. 
If the one expectation is irrational, so is the other. 

Will it be replied, that the one is less probable than the 
other? Task, what have probabilities to human view to do 
with rendering it irrational to believe God and expect him to 
fulfill his word? Suppose it is less likely to human view that 
we shall ever, in this life, arrive at a point in christian attain- 
ment, beyond which we shall sin no more, than it is. that we 
shall ultimately be saved: I say, suppose this to be granted, 
what then? Can not God as truly, and, so far as we know, as. 
easily secure the one as the other? It may be that God fore- 
sees that the final salvation of some or of many souls turns 
altogether upon the fact that such a work be accomplished 
upon them as shall settle and confirm. them in obedience be- 
fore certain trials overtake them. 
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But suppose, again, it be said that few or none have given 
evidence of this attainment before death, and yet many have 
been saved; there is therefore little or no reason to believe 
that the elect are entirely sanctified in this life. I answer, 
that it is certain fr9gm the bible that the saints are sanctified 
wholly in this life; that is, at some period in this life. 

i have no doubt, though I do not expect this to have weight 
with an objector, that great multitudes have been sanctified 
and preserved agreeably to 1 Thess. 5: 23, 24. “And the 
very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your 
whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who also will do it.” 

But again, I say that the past experience and observation of | 
the church, whatever it may be in respect to the subject under 
consideration, is not the test of what itis reasonable to expect 
in future. If it is, it is unreasonable to expect any improve- 
ment in the state of the church and the world. If past ex- 
perience is to settle the question of what it is rational to ex- 
pect in future, then at no period of the church’s past history, 
was it rational to expect any improvement in her condition. 
It is not to past experience, but to the promises and the revealed 
design of God and to the Holy Spirit, that we are to look 
for a ground of rational hope in regard to the future. 

_ [suppose that it will not be denied by any one, that most 
christians might rationally hope to be indefinitely better 
than they are; that is, to be much more stable than they are. 
But if they might rationally hope to be much better than 
they are, on what ground can they rationally hope for this? 
The ground of this hope must be the indwelling and influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit; that “exceeding great and precious 
promises are given to us whereby we may be made partakers 
of the Divine Nature and escape the corruptions which are 
in the world through lust;” that the Holy Spirit is struggling 
within us to secure in us the fulfillment of the conditions of 
those promises, and therefore we may reasonably hope to 
make indefinitely higher attainments in this life than we have 
yet made: I say, I suppose that no christian will deny this. | 
But some of these promises expressly pledge the state of 
entire sanctification in this life. This is not only true in fact, 
but is plainly implied in the saying of Peter just quoted. 
Observe Peter says, 2 Peter 1: 4; “* Whereby are given unto 
us exceeding great and precious promises; that by these ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature, having escaped the 
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corruption that is in the world through lust.” This plainly 
implies that those promises cover the whole ground of entire 
sanctification. Now with such promises in our hands, why 
should it be thought unreasonable to hope for entire and per- 
manent victory over sin in this world any more than it is ir- 
rational to hope for indefinite improvement in this life? Will 
it be said that it is easier to keep us from sin generally than 
uniformly. But who can know that God can not as easily 
give us a complete victory, as to suffer us to sin, and then re- 
cover us again? At any rate the promises of entire sanctifi- 


cation are made, and it is just as rational, that is, just as 


truly rational to expect them to be fulfilled to us, and to ex- 
pect that we shall be led to fulfill the conditions of them, as 
that we shall fulfiil the conditions of the promises of perse- 
verance. If there be not the same degree of reason to hope 
for one as for the other, still there is real ground of rational 
hope in both cases. This can not reasonably be denied. | It 
is therefore rational to hope for both. 

Now the fact is that christians find themselves disposed to 
attain this state. If they are disposed to aim at it and to 
pray and struggle for such a victory, is it rational for them to 
expect or hope to obtain sucha victory? ‘The question is 
not really whether it is rational to hope that christians will be 
disposed to attain this state. The fact of their being chris- 
tians implies that they are thus disposed; and the inquiry is, 
being thus disposed, is it rational for them to expect to make 
the attainment? I answer, yes. Itis perfectly rational for 
any and every christian who finds himself disposed to aim at 
and struggle after this state, to expect to obtain the blessing 
which he seeks; and every christian is drawn by the Holy 


Spirit to desire this attainment. He has in the very fact. 


of his being led to desire and pray after it, and to pray and 
struggle after a complete and lasting victory over sin, the 
best of evidence that he may rationally expect to make the 
attainment. Itis just as rational to expect this under such 
circumstances, as it is to expect to persevere to the end of 
life in grace; oras rational as it is to expect to make indefi- 
nitely higher advances in holiness. If it is rational to hope 
to make indefinitely higher attainments than we have made 
because of, or upon the conditions of the promises, and of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit to stir us up to fulfill the 


conditions of the promises, it is just as rational to hope for 


a permanent victory over sin upon the same conditions. If 
the Holy Spirit leads on to indefinitely higher attainments, it 
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is rational to expect to make them. If he leads on to the 
fulfillment of the conditions of the promises of complete and 


‘permanent victory over sin, it is just as rational to expect to 


attain this state as it is to expect to make indefinite advances 


' toward it. 


How can this be denied? J can not see why one expecta- 


_ tion should be irrational, if the other is not. 


Now observe, the question respects acts of will. Religion, 
as we have seen, consists in the consecration of the will or 
heart to God. A christian is supposed to have consecrated 


‘his heart and himself to God. The will is influenced either by 


light in the intelligence or by the impulses of the sen- 


sibility. Selfishness or sin consists in the will’s being govern- 


ed by the desires, appetites, passions or propensities of the 
sensibility. ‘Temptation finds its way to and exerts its influ- 


ence upon the will through the sensibility. Now cana chris- 


tian expect or rationally hope by aiming to do so, to attain 
to such a state of mind, that he shall be no more overcome by 
temptation and led into sin? 

We have seen that the end upon which benevolence fixes 
is the highest good of being ine general. This is the chris- 
tian’s ultimate end or intention. We have also seen that the 
elements of this intention are, 

(1.) Entireness; that is, the whole will or heart is devoted 
to this end. 

(2.) Present time; that is, the soul enters now, and at pres- 
ent makes this consecration. 

(3.) The consecration is designed to be entire, and ever- 
lasting; thatis, the consecrated soul does not enlist as an exper- 
iment nor for a limited time, but true consecration or devotion 
to God is comprehensive, so far as present intention goes, of 
all the future. This consecration to be real is comprehensive 
of all future duration, and of all space. That is, the soulin 
the act of true consecration enlists in the service of God for 


life, to be wholly God’s servant in all places, at all times, and 


to all eternity. These are the true elements.of all accepta- 
ble consecration to God. The soul in the act of consecra- 
tion makes no reserves of time, or place, or powers; all are 
surrendered to God. It does not intend nor expect to sin at 


the moment of consecration. It fully. intends to be and re- 


main wholly the Lord’s, It chooses the great end upon 
which benevolence fixes, and designs to relinquish it no more 


forever. But experience teaches the christian his own weak- 
ness, and that if Jeftto" himself he is easily overcome by 


® 
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temptation. His sensibility has been so little developed in its 
relations to eternal realities; his will has so long been in the 
habit of being led by the feelings and desires of the sensibili- 
ty, that when the propensities are strongly excited, he finds 
to his confusion and unspeakable grief that he is weak, and 
that if left to himself, he invariably yields to temptation, or 
that he is at least very liable to doso, and that he frequently 
sins. Now the question is, Is there no ground of rational 
hope that he may attain such an established state as uniform- 
ly to have the victory over temptation? Is there no ground 
of rational hope in this respect until after this life? Has grace 
made no such provision as torender it rational in the true 
saints to expect or hope to gain so complete a victory that Rom. 
5: 21, shall be realized in their own experience: “ That as 
sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord;” 
Also 6: 14: “ For sin shall not have dominion over you, for 
ye are not under law but under grace.” Also, Thess. 5: 23, 
24; * And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and I 
pray God your whole soul, and body, be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ; Faithful is he 
that calleth you, who also will do it.” Also, Jeremiah 32: 40: 
** And I will make an everlasting covenant with them, that I 
will not turn away from them, to do them good, but I will put 
my fear in their hearts, that they shall not depart from me.” 
Also, Col., 4: 12: “ That you may stand perfect and complete 
in all the will of God.” I say the true question is, Is there no 
hope for the christian that these and such like pasages shall be 
fulfilled to him, and realized in his own experience in this © 
life? Can he not rationally hope that the developements of | 
his sensibility may be so corrected, that he may be thor- | 
oughly and constantly enlightened by the Holy Spirit, and 
enjoy so constant and so deep an anointing, may be so 
baptised into Christ and made so thoroughly acquainted 
with himin his various offices and relations as to break effec- 
tually and permanently, the power of temptation, and so con- 
firm the soul in its consecration as that, through the in- 
dwelling of Christ by his Spirit, he shall be more than con- 
queror in every conflict with the world, the flesh, and Satan? 
Is there no hope? This is the agonizing inquiry of every 
soul who has felt the galling and fascinating power of temp- 
tation. Observe, in the case supposed, the soul is at present. 
willing and deeply solicitous to avoid all sin in future. Thu: 
far grace has prevailed; the coullegtted itself to Ge” 
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Is there no hope that it can abide in this state of committal? 
Is it irrational for it, in the midst of its anxieties to stand fast 
forever, to hope that it shall ever in this life tind itself practi- 
cally able to do so? If not, what do the scriptures mean? If 
] may not rationally hope to stand in every hour of tempta- 
tion what can this passage mean? Ist Cor., 10: 13: “There 
hath no temptation taken you but such asis common to man, 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
: above that ye are able, but will with the temptation also make 
away to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” Does this 
only mean that we shall have the natural ability to bear 
temptation? Does it not mean that such Divine help shall be 
vouchsafed as that we may rationally hope and expect to 
standin the hour of trial? Indeed it does. 

There certainly is not in the philosophy of mind any thing 
to forbid the entertaining of a rational hope of making the 
attainment in question; but on the contrary, every thing 
both in the Bible and the philosophy of mind to warrant such 
an expectation. ‘The mind only needs to be brought into 
such a state of developement and to be so constantly under 
the influence of Divine illumination as to set the Lord always 
before it, and as to have the sensibility duly developed in its 
relations to divine things, to secure the uniform action of 
the will in conformity with the law of God. 

The great difficulty with all classes of unsanctified persons 
is that their desires are too strong for their reason. That is, 
their sensibility is so developed that their excited propensities 
control their will in opposition to the law of God as itis re- 
vealed in the reason. Now if a counter developement can 
be effected that shall favor instead of oppose the right ac- 
tion of the will, it will break the power of temptation and let 
the soul go free. If desires to please God, if desires after 
spiritual objects shall be developed, if the sensibility shall be 
quickened and drawn to God, and to all spiritual truths 
and realities, these desires instead of tending to draw the 
will away from God, will tend to confirm the will in its con- 
secration toGod. Jn this case ihe desires going in the same 
direction with the reason, the power of temptation is broken. 
The sensibility in this case rather favors the right action of 
the will. That such a developement of the sensibility:1 is need- 
ed and possible, every christian knows. ‘ 

That the Holy Spirit, by enlightening the mind, hen, 
creates the most intense desires after Ged and:,; univer-. 
sal and unalterable holigess is amatter of common experi-| 
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ence. It is a matter of common experience that while those 
desires continue, the soul walks in unbroken consecration to 
and communion with God. Itis when counter desires are 
awakened, and the feelings and emotions toward God and 
divine things are quenched and suppressed, that the will is 
seduced from its allegiance. Now there is, there can be, 
nothing in the philosophy of mind to forbid the hope of at- 
taining to such a state of development of the sensibility that 
it shall become as it were dead to every object that tends to 
draw the heart from God, and so alive to God as to respond 
instantly to truth and light, and as to be mellow and ten- 
der towards God and Christ and divine things as the apple 
of the eye. When this is effected, it is perfectly philosophi- 
cal to look for permanent consecration of will to God in obe- 
dience not to the sensibility, but in obedience to the reason. 
The feelings are then such that the reason demands their in- 
dulgence, and that the objects upon which they fasten shall 
be sought. The whole mind is then going forth in one di- 
_ rection. Observe, I do not say that it is impossible for the 
will to abide steadfast in opposition to the feelings, desires, 
and emotions; but I do say, that all experience proves that 
until the sensibility i is developed in its relations to God and 
divine realities, the steady and undeviating action of the will 
in its devotion to God can not be depended upon. Now the 
great work of the Holy Spirit in the soul consists, at least 
very much, in so enlightening the mind in respect to God and 
Christ and Divine realities as to render the soul dead to 
things of time and sense, and alive to God and eternal things; 
to crucify the old man; and to develop a new class of desires 
and emotions that will favor instead of oppose the right 
action of the will. 

Now observe, when the Spirit begets this hungering and 
thirsting after the universal and complete conformity of the 
whole being to God; when he stirs up the soul to an intense 
effort and to a tearful agony and travail for deliverance from 
the power of temptation; is it irrational for the soul to make 
these efforts? Does reason or revelation forbid the expecta- 
tion that the blessing sought should be obtained? Is the soul 

mad, and irrationally aiming at an impossibility, or is it irra- 
tionally engaged in striving to get loose and to rise perma- 
nently above the power of temptation? If it is irrational to 
expect to make the attainment in question, it is irrational to 

' aim at it. Nay, it is impossible to ‘truly aim at it except it - 
be euiusl as possible. The sous! think it reasonable 


be 
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to expect to make this attainment, or it can not think it rea- 
sonable to try to make it. But is it deceived in thinking this 
attainment practicable? If so, but convince it that the ex- 
pectation is irrational, and it will aim at making it no 
longer. It must by a law of its own nature give up the pur- 
suit, in despair of ever living without being, at least frequent- 
ly, overcome by temptation while it abides in the flesh. But 
does the bible encourage this despair? Does not the bible de- 
nounce this state of mind as unbelief and sin? What are 
the promises——-what is the gospel—and what are the provis- 
ions of grace, if, after all, there is practically no remedy for 
the agonized christian in such circumstances? Is there no 
rational ground of hope or help for him in God? ‘Then sure- 
ly the gospel is a vain boast and a humbug. 

Observe, the question before us is whether the christian 
who is actually willing and most earnestly desirous of rising 
permanently above the power of sin and temptation, and who 
is stirred up to lay hold on the promises of complete deliver- 
ance, and to plead them in faith before God, can rationally 
hope to make the attainment in this life at which he is aim- 
ing? Is such a soul mad and deluded, or is it rationally em- 
ployed; and are its expectations in accordance with reason 
and revelation? Undoubtedly they are in accordance with 
both. 

But before J dismiss this objection I must not fail to glance 
» 2 


the future prospects of the church. Itis, and long has 
en, the belief of the great body of orthodox christians that 
the church is destined at a future period of her earthly histo- 
ry to rise toa state answerable to the representations of the 
prophets and apostles—a state in which she shall come forth 
“clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an army 
with banners.” In proof of the fact of a future millenium 
on éarth, let such passages as the following be consulted. 

Gen. 22: 18. And in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed; because thou hast obeyed my voice. 

Ps, 22: 27. All the ends of the world shall remember, and 
turn unto the Lord; and all the kindreds of the nations shall 
worship before thee. . | 

37: Il. But the meek shall inherit the earth; and shall 
delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 

72: 6. He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass; 
as showers that water the earth. 7. In his days shall the 
righteous flourish; and abundance of.peace so long as the 
moon endureth. II. ‘Yea, all kings shall fall down before 
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him; all nations shall serve him. 17. His name shall endure 
forever: his name shall be continued as long as the sun; and 
men shall be blessed in him: all nations shall call him blessed, 

86: 9. All nations whom thou hast made shall come and 
worship before thee, O Lord; and shall glorify thy name. 

Isa. 2: 2. And it shall come to passin the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and 
all nations shall flow unto it. 4, And he shall judge among 
the nations, and shall rebuke many people; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares: and their spears into pru- 
ning hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more. 17. And the loftiness 
of man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of men 
shall be made low: and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that 
day. 20. In that day a man shall cast his idols of silver, and 
his idols of gold, which they made each one for himself to 
worship, to the moles, and to the bats. 

25; 6. And in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts make 
unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the 
lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well 
refined. 7. And he will destroy in this mountain the face of 
the covering ‘cast over all people, and the vail that is spread 
over all nations. 8. He will swallow up death in victory; 
and the Lord will wipe away tears from off all faces; a 
the rebuke of his people shall be taken away from off all fC 
earth: for the Lord hath spoken it. 

22: 13. Upon the land of my people shall come up thorns 
and briars, yea, upon all the houses of joy in the joyous city: 
15. Until the Spirit be poured upon us from on high, and the 
wilderness be a fruitful field, and the fruitful field be counted 
for a forest. 16. Then judgment shall dwell in the wilder- 
ness, and righteousness remain in the fruitful field. 17. And 
the work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance forever. 18. And my 
people shall dwell in a peaceful habitation, andin sure dwel- 
lings, and in quiet resting-places. 

45: 22. Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth; for I am God, and there is none else. 23. I have 
sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in right- 
eousness, and shall not return, That unto me every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall swear. 

49: 6. And he said, It is a light thing that thou shouldst 
be my servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
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the preserved of Israel; I will also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of 
the earth. 

59: 19. So shall they fear the name of the Lord from the 
west, and his glory from the rising of the sun. When the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shalk 
lift up a standard against him. 20. And the Redeemer shall 
come to Zion, anc unto them that turn from transgression in 
Jacob saith the Lord. 

6C: 18. Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, was- 
ting nor destruction within thy borders: but thou shalt call 
thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise. 21. Thy people 
shall be all righteous: they shall inherit the land forever, 
the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may 
be glorified. 

66: 23. And it shall come to pass, that from one new moon. 
to another, and from one sabbath to another, shall all flesh 
come to worship before me, saith the Lord. 

Dan. 7: 27. And the kingdom and dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall 
serve and obey him. 

Mic. 4: 1. But in the last days it shall come to pass, that 
the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and it shall be exalted above the 
hills; and people shall flow unto it. 2. And many nations 
shall come, and say, Come, and let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob; and he 
will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths; 
for the law shall go forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem. 

Hab. 2: 14. For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 

Mal. LI: Ll, For from the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same, my name shall be great among the 

entiles: and in every place incense shall be offered unto my 
name, and a pure offering: for my name shall be great among 
the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts. | 

John 12: 31. Now is the judgment of this world; now shall 
the prince of this world be cast out. 32. And I, if I be lift- 
ed up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. 

_ Rom. 11: 25. For I would not, brethren that ye should be 
ignorant of this mystery, (lest ye should be wise in your own 
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conceits,) that blindness in part is happened unto Israel, until 
the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. 26: And so all Isra- 
el shall be saved; as it is written, there shall come out of Sion 
the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob. 
27. For this is my covenant unto them, when I shall take 
away their sins. 

Rey. 11: 15. And the seventh angel sounded, and there were 
great voices in heaven saying, the kingdoms of this world are 


become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he ~ 


shall reign for ever and ever. 

20: 2. And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
whic is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand 
years. 3. And cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him 
up, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the na- 
tions no more, till the thousand years should he fulfilled: and 
after that he must be loosed a little season. 

These things are said of the extension and state of the 
church undeniably at some period of its history in this world. 
That is, they are said of the church, not in a glorified state, 
but of her in her state of earthly prosperity. At least this 
is and has long been held by the great mass of christians. 

The following things are said of her holiness at the time 
specified: 

Isa. 60: 21. Thy people also shall be all righteous; they 
shall inherit the land forever, the branch of my planting, the 
work of my hands, that I may be glorified. 

Jer. 31: 33. But this shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel; After those days saith the 
Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts, and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. 34. And they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, 
for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord; for I will forgive their ini- 
guity, and [ will remember their sin no more. 

Ez. 36: 25. Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean; from all your filthiness, and from all 
your idols, will I cleanse you. 26. A new heart also will I 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give 
you a heart of flesh. 27. And I will put my Spirit within 


you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep 


my judgments and do them. 28, And ye shall dwell in the 
land that I gave to your fathers; and ye shall be my people, 
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and I will be your God. 29. I will also save you from all 
your uncleannesses; and I will call for the corn, and will in- 
crease it, and lay no famine upon you. 

37: 23. Neither shall they defile themselves any more 
with their idols, nor with their detestable things, nor with 
any of their transgression, but I will save them out of all 
their dwelling-places, wherein they have sinned, and will 
cleanse them; so shall they be my people, and I will be their 
God. 24. And David my servant shall be king over them; 
~ and they all shall have one shepherd; they shall also walk in 
my judgments, and observe my statutes, and do them. 

Zeph. 3: 13. The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, 
nor speak lies; neither shall a deceitful tongue be found in 
their mouth; for they shall feed and lie down, and none shall 
make them afraid. 

Zech. 14: 20. In that day shall there be upon the bells of 
the horses, HOLINEss uNTo THE LorpD; and the potsin the 
Lord’s house shall be like the bowls before the altar. 

Ro. 11: 25. For I would not brethren, that ye should be 
ignorant of this mystery, (lest ye should be wise in your own 
conceit,) that blindness in part is happened to Israel, until 
the fullness of the Gentiles be come in. 26. And soall Isra- 
el shall be saved; as it is written, There shall come out of 
Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob. 27. For this is my covenant unto them, when I shall 
take away their sins. 

These things are said of the holiness of the church at 
that time. 

The following, among other passages represent the spirit 
of peace and unanimity that shall prevail at that time. 

Ps, 29: 11. The Lord will give strength unto his people; 
the Lord will bless his people with peace. 

37: 11. But the meek shall inherit the earth, and shall de- 
light themselves in the abundance of peace. 

72: 3. The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and 
the little hills, by righteousness. 7. In his days shall the 
righteous flourish; and abundance of peace so long as the 
moon endureth. 

Isa. 52: 8. Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; with the 
voice together shall they sing; for they shall see eye to eye, 
when the Lord shall bring again Zion. 

60: 17. For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will 
bring silver, and for wood brass, and for stones iron; I will 
also make ma ORaeTs peace, and thine exactors righteous- 
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ness. 18. Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
wasting nor destruction within thy borders; but thou shalt 
call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise. 


66: 12. For thus saith the Lord, Behold I will extend 
peace to her like a river, and the glory of the Gentiles like a 
flowing stream; then shall ye suck, ye shall be borne upon 
her sides, and be dandled upon her knees. 


Micah 4: 3. And he shall judge among many people, and 
rebuke’ strong nations afar off; and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; 
nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. 4. But they shall sit every man 
under his vine, and under his fig-tree, and none shall make 
them afraid; for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spo- 
ken it. 

The following passages speak of the great intelligence of 
the church at that period: 


Isa. iL: 9. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain; for the earth shall be fullof the knowlege of the 
Lord, as cle waters cover the sea. 


29: 18. And in that day shall the deaf hear the words of 
the book, and the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity 
and out of darkness. 24. They also that erred in spirit shall 
come to understanding, and they that murmured shall learn 
doctrine. 

33: 6..And wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability 
of thy times, and strength of salvation; the fear of the Lord 
is his treasure. 

Jer. 1: 15. And I will give you pastors according to mine 
tage which shall feed you with knowledge and understand- 

He. 8: Ll. And they shall not teach every man his neigh- 
bor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, for 
all shall know me, from the least to the greatest. 

The following passages describe the temporal prosperity 
of the church at that time, and show clearly that the state of 
which mention is made belongs to a temporal and not toa 
glorified state, as T understand them: Z 

Ps. 72: 7. In his days shall the righteous flourish; and 
abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 16. 
There shall be a handful of corn in the earth upon the top of 
the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon, 
and they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth. 
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Isa, 60: 5. Then thou shalt see and flow together, and 
their heart shall fear, and be enlarged, because the abundance 
of the sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gen- 
tiles shall come unto thee. 6. The multitude of camels shall 
cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all they 
from Sheba shall come; they shall bring gold and incense; 
and they shall show forth the praises of the Lord, 7 All 
the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together unto thee, the 
rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee; and they shall 
come up with acceptance on mine altar, and I will glorify the 
house of my glory. 13. The glory ef Lebanon shall come 
unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, to 
beautify the place of my sanctuary; and I will make the place 
of my feet glorious. 

Joel 2: 21. Fear not, O land; be glad and rejoice; for the 
Lord will do great things. 22. Be not afraid, ye beasts of 
the field; for the pastures of the wilderness do spring, for the 
tree beareth her fruit, the fig-tree and the vine do yield their 
strength. 23. Be glad then, ye children of Zion, and rejoice 
in the Lord your God, for he hath given you the former rain, 
moderately, and he will cause to come down for you the rain 
the former rain and the latter rain in the first month. 24. And 
the floors shall be full of wheat, and the fats shall overflow 
with wine and oil. 25. And I will restore to you the years 
that the locusts hath eaten, the canker-worm, and the cater- 
pillar, and the palmer worm, my great army which I sent 
among you. 26. And ye shall eat in plenty, and be satisfied 
and praise the name of the Lord your God, that hath dealt 
wondrously with you; and my people shall never be ashamed. 

3:18. And it shall come to pass in that day, that the 
mountains shall drop down new wine, and the hills shall flow 
with milk, and all the rivers of Judah shall flow with waters 
and a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and 
shall water the valley of Shittim. 

Isa. 25: 6. And in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts 
make unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast of wines 
on the lees; of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees 
well refined. 

Is, 35: 1. The wilderness and the solitary place, shall be 
glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose. 2. It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice 
even with joy and singing; the glory of Lebanon shall be 
given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon; they 
shall see the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our 
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God. 3. Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the 
feeble knees. 4. Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be 
strong, fear not: behold your God will come with vengeance 
even God with a recompense he will come and save you. 
5. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped. 6. Then shall the lame 
man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing; for 
in the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert. 7. And the parched ground shall become a_ pool, 
and the thirsty land springs of water; in the habitation of 
dragons, where each lay, shall be grass, with reeds and rush- 
es. 8. And a highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall 
be called, The way of holiness; the unclean shall not pass. 
over it; but it shall be for those; the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein. No lion shall be there, nor any 
ravenous beast shall go up thereon, it shall not be found 
there; but the redeemed shall walk there. 10. And the ran- 
somed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy 
and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 

Al. 18. I will open rivers in high places, and fountains in 
the midst of the valleys; I will make the wilderness a pool 
of water, and the dry land springs of water. 

Again: the church at that period shall have great enjoy- 
ment: 

Isa. 25: 8. He will swallow up death in victory; and the 
Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces; and the 
rebuke of his people shall he take away from off all the earth; 
for the Lord hath spoken it. 

35: 10: And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come to Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their 
heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. 

52: 9. Break forth into joy, sing together, ye waste pla- 
ces of Jerusalem: for the Lord hath comforted his people, he 
hath redeemed Jerusalem. ° 

65: 18. But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which 
I create: for, behold, 1 create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her 
people a joy. 19. And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy 
in my people: and the voice of weeping shall be no more 
heard in her, nor the voice of crying. 

Zeph. 3: 14. Sing, O daughter of Zion; shout, O Israel; 
be glad and rejoice with all the heart, O daughter of Jerusa- 
lem. 15. The Lord hath taken away thy judgments, he hath 
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cast out thine enemy: the King of Israel, even the Lord, is 
in the midst of thee: thou shalt not see evil any more. 16. 
In that day shall it be said to Jerusalem, Fear thou not: and 
to Zion, Let not thy hands be slack. 17. The Lord thy God 
in the midst of thee is mighty; he will save, he will rejoice 
over thee with joy; he will rest in his love, he will joy over 
thee with singing. 

Let the following passages be viewed in contrast with the 
past history of the church: 

Isa. 11: 6. The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together; and a little child shall 
lead them. 7 And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox. 8. And the sucking child shall play on 
the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the cockatrice’s den. 

40: 4. Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low: and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain. 5. And the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together: 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

41: 18. I will open rivers in high places, and fountains in 
the midst of the valleys: I will make the wilderness a pool of 
water, and the dry land springs of water. 19. I will plant 
in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah-tree, and the myrtle, 
and the oil tree; I will set in the desert the fir-tree, and the 
pine, and the box-tree together. 20, That they may sce 
and know, and consider, and understand together, that the 
hand of the Lord hath done this, and the Holy One of Isra- 
el hath created it. 

55: 13. Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, 
and instead of the briar shall come up the myrtle-tree: and 
it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign, 
that shall not be cut off. 

These passages are, as every reader of the bible knows, 
specimens of the manner in which the bible represents the 
state of the church in future. I have quoted thus copiously 
to lay before the reader the general tenor of scripture upon 
this subject. 

It is also a matter of common knowledge that nearly all 
orthodox christians are expecting the church to enter upon 
this state soon. But how is this state to be attained if it is 
irrational for christians to hope to be entirely sanctified in 
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this life? If the above passages do not describe a state of 
complete and continued holiness, what language could de- 
scribe such a state? These promises and prophecies will be 
fulfilled at some time. They are, as it respects individuals, 
and as respects the whole church, conditioned upon faith. 
But this faith will actually be exercised. The church will 
enter into this state. Now is it unreasonable for the church, 
and for any and every christian, to hope at this age of the 
world to enter upon this state? Would it be irrational for 
the church to arise and aim at making these attainments in 
holiness during the present century? 

How is it possible for the church as a body to arrive at 
this state, while it is regarded as unreasonable and as danger- 
ous error for christians to hope or expect to get into a state 
of abiding consecration to God in this life? 

It must be, I think, evident to every one that if the objec- 
tion under consideration has any weight, the prophecies can 
never be fulfilled; and that while the theological schools in- 
sist, and ministers insist that the expectation of making the 
attainment in question is irrational and dangerous, the proph- 
ecies and promises will not be fulfilled to the church. While 
such a sentiment is insisted on, the seminaries and the minis- 
try are in the way of the onward movement of the ark of 
holiness and of truth. 

The objection that it is irrational to expect to make such 
attainments in this life as to get a complete victory over 
temptation and sin, must be groundless, or both the bible and 
the Holy Spirit are found false witnesses; but this can 
never be. 


LECTURE LXVI. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


14. I come now to the consideration of the tendency of a denial 
that christians have valid grounds of hope that they shall obtain 
a victory over sin in this life. 

(1.) We have seen that true religion consists in benevo- 
lence or in heart obedience to God. It consists essentially in 
the will’s being yielded to the will of God, in embracing the 
same end that he embraces, and yielding implicit obedience to 
him in all our lives or in our efforts to secure that end. This 
constitutes the essence of all true religion. The feelings or 
affections or the involuntary emotions are rather a conse- 
quence than strictly a part of true religion. Since religion 
consists essentially in yielding the will to God in implicit obe- 
dience, it follows that fazth or implicit confidence is a condi- 
tion or rather an essential element of true religion. 

(2.) We have in former lectures also seen what faith is, 
that it consists in committing the soul to God, in trust, confi- 
dence. Itis not an involuntary, but a voluntary state of mind. 
We have also seen that intellectual conviction is an indispen- 
sable condition of faith; that this conviction is not evangeli- 
cal faith, but is only a condition of it. Faith essentially con- 
sists in the will’s embracing the truths perceived by the intel- 
lect; and this intellectual perception is of course indispensa- 
ble to faith. We have seen that faith can not exist any fur- 
ther than truth is apprehended, understood, and intellectually 
believed. This intellectual apprehension, understanding, and 
belief, I say again is not itself saving or evangelical faith, but 
only a condition of it. When truth is apprehended, under- 
stood and intellectually embraced or believed, then and so far 
_ true faith is possible, and no farther. Then and not till then, 
can the will embrace and commit itself to truth. 

(3.) Of course, as we have heretofore seen, faith is a condi- 
tion of all heart obedience to the willof God. The will can 
not consistently, and ought not to be yielded to any being in 
whose wisdom and goodness we have not the best perceived 
and understood grounds of confidence. The intellect must 
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apprehend the grounds of confidencebefore we have a right’ 
to trust in, or commit our will to the direction of any being. 

We ought to have the fullest intellectual conviction of the 

wisdom and uprightness of a being, before we can innocent- 
ly yield up to him the direction of our powers, and commit 
ourselves to him in implicit and universal obedience. 

(4.) Again faithis also a condition of prevailing prayer. 
Without faith it is impossible to please God in any thing. It 
is, as every reader of the Bible knows, the every where ex- 
pressed or implied condition of the fulfillment of the promises 
of God, and we are expressly assured that he who wavers and 
does not implicitly believe or trust in God, must not expect 
to receive any thing in answer to prayer. | 

(5.) Implicit confidence or faith is also a condition of sanc- 
tification, as we have fully seen. Indeed faith is indispensa- 
ble to any progress in religion. Nota stepis taken from first 
to last in the real and true service of God without faith or 
heart confidence in him. The very nature of religion forbids 
the expectation and the possibility of progress in religion 
without faith. 

(6.) Implicit confidence or faith is of course, and as every 
one knows, a condition of salvation. Without faith a prepa- 
ration for heaven is naturally impossible, and of course with- 
out faith salvation is naturally impossible. 

(7.) We have also seen what hope is; that it is compound- 
ed of desire and expectation; that it includes a feeling and 
some degree of expectation. As we have seen, both these 
elements are essential to hope. ‘That which is not desired, 
can not be hoped for, although it may be expected. So, that 
which is desired cannot be hoped for unless it is also expect- 
ed. Both expectation and desire are always essential to 
hope. 

It has also been seen that a thing may be_ truly desirable, 
which is not desired. A thing may be ever so excellent and 
desirable in itself, yet from false views of its nature it may 
not be desired. 

So also a thing may be desired which is not expected; and 
there may be good reason to expect an event which is desi- 
red, and yet expectation may be prevented for want of a | 
knowledge of the reason, or grounds of expectation. There 
may be never so good and substantial evidence that an event — 
will occur, and yet we may not expectit for want of an appre- 
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sential elements of hope, it follows that whatever scems — 
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to inspire desire and expectation, tends to produce hope. And 
so on the other hand, whatever tends to prevent desire and 
expectation, tends to prevent hope. 

(8.) From what.has been said, it is plain that hope is a condi- 
tion of the beginning of religion and of all progress init. Desire 
and expectation must both exist as a condition of true reli- 
gion. If there be no desire there will of course be no atten- 
tion to the subject, and no effort. But if there be desire and 
no expectation or intellectual conviction, there can be no faith. 
Both desire and expectation are conditions of all religion, 
and of all salvation. Hope is a condition of all effort on al- 
most every subject. Without both desire and expectation, 
the very sinews of effort are wanting. 

Whatever therefore tends to prevent hope, tends to pre- 
vent religion. There is, as every one must see, a difference 
between a hope of eternal life founded upon a consciousness 
of being a christian and a hope founded upon the mere offer 
of salvation. The difference, however, does not consist in 
the nature of hope, but only in the evidence upon which ex- 
pectation is based. The offer of salvation, as has been said, 
lays a goodjfoundation fora rational hope that we shall be con- 
verted and saved. But finding ourselves in the way of obe- 
dience, and drawn by the Holy Spirit, we have a higher evi- 
dence upon which to base expectation. Both desire and ex- 
pectation are greatly increased in the latter case, but they 
may justly exist in a lower degree in the former case. 

The foregoing remarks prepare the way for saying, 

(9.) That there are two effectual ways of opposing reli- 

ion. 

[1.] By so misrepresenting it as to prevent desire. 

When God and his government and service are so represen- 
ted as to prevent desire, this is one of the most effectual ways 
of apposing religion. If such representations are accredited, 
this is an effectual bar to religion in every case. Thisis a 
common way in which Satan and his emissaries oppose the re- 
ligion of the Bible. They misrepresent God and religion, 
and hold it up to contempt, or so misrepresent it in multi- 
tudes of ways as to cause the human mind necessarily to re- 
gardit as undesirable, as rather injurious than beneficial to 
the world, and to individuals. They represent religion either 
as unnecessary, or as something that can not be desired upon 
any other principle than as the less of two evils—as some- 
thing to be submitted to, rather than to go to hell, but as being 
far from any aang desirable and lovely in itself This I say 
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again, is one of the most common and most fatal methods of 
opposing religion. Many men who think they are promoting 
religion, are among the most efficient agents of Satan in pre- 
venting it by the false representations they make of it. 

They by their spirit and manner throw around and over 
it a fanatical or a melancholic or a superstitious cant, whi- 
ning and grimace, or, a severity and a hatefulness that ne- 
cessarily disgust rather than attract the enlightened mind. 
Thus the soul is repelled instead of attracted; disgust in- 
stead of desire, is awakened. Such representations are 
among Satan’s most efficient instrumentalities for opposing 
God and ruining souls. 

[2.] Another frequent and most successful method of oppo- 
sing God and his government is by discouraging expectation. 
This was the devil’s first successful experiment with man- 
kind. He succeded in undermining confidence in God; this 
he did by suggesting that God is selfish in his requisitions and 
prohibitions. Ever since the fallof our first parents, unbelief 
has been the easily besetting sin of our race. God has there- 
fore taken, and is taking, all possible pains to restore 
confidence in himself and in his government, as a condition 
of saving the souls of fallen men. | 

We have seen, and Satan and his emissaries know that in- 
tellectual expectation or conviction is a condition of faith, 
and that faith is a condition of all holiness and of salvation. 
Jt has therefore always been, and still is, one of the princi- 
pal objects of Satan to prevent faith. To do this, he must 
destroy hope or expectation, and desire. Men are exceed- 
ingly prone to discredit the Divine testimony and character, 
and it would seem that unbelief is the most common, as well 
as the most unreasonable abomination in the world. It is re- 
markable with what readiness and with what credulity a hint 
or an insinuation against the testimony of God will be re- 
ceived. It would seem that the human mind is in such an 
attitude towards God, that his most solemn declarations and 
his oath can be discredited upon the bare denial of man, and 
even of the devil. Man seems to be more prone to unbelief 
than to almost any other form of sin. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to beget distrust or to prevent expectation in regard to 
the promises and truth of God, tends, of course, in the most 
direct and efficient manner to oppose God and religion. Now 
suppose ministers should set themselves so to caricature and 
misrepresent religion, as to render it undesirable and even 
odious to the human mind; so that, as the human mind is con- 
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stituted, it would be impossible to desire it. Who can 
not see that such a ministry were infinitely worse than none, 
and would be the most successful and efficient instrumentali- 
ty that Satan could devise to oppose God and build up the 
influence of hell? If those who are supposed to know by 
experience, and who are the leaders in, and teachers of reli- 
gion, represent it as undesirable, in just so far as they have 
influence, they are the most-successful opposers of it. The 
result would be the same, whether they did this through mis- 
apprehension or design. If they mistook the nature of reli- 
gion, and without designing to misrepresent it, did neverthe- 
less actually do so, the consequence must be just as fatal 
to the interests of religion as if they were its real, but dis- 
guised enemies. This, as I have said, is no uncommon thing 
for ministers, through misapprehension to misrepresent so 
grossly the gospel as to repel rather than attract the human 
mind. In so doing, they of course render hope impossible, 
by preventing the possibility of one of its essential elements, 
desire. There is of course no effort made on the part of the 
hearers of such ministers to obtain what they are prevented 
from desiring., Such ministers preach on and ascribe to the 
sovercignty of God their want of success, not considering 
that the fault is in their grossly misrepresenting God and his 
claims and the nature of his religion. It were perfectly easy, 
were this*the place to do so, to show that the representations 
of God, and of his claims, and of religion, which are some- 
times made in the pulpit and through the press, are calculated 
in a high degree to repel and disgust, rather than attract the 
human mind. When such misrepresentations are complained 
of, we are told that the carnal mind will of course repel true 
representations of the character of God and of religion; and 
the fact that disgust is produced, is regarded as evidence 
that the truth is held forth to the people. | 

I know it is true that the carnal or selfish mind is enmity 
against God. But what does this mean? Why it means that 
the carnal heart is selfishness, that the willis committed to 
self-gratification, which is a state of heart or an attitude of 
the will directly opposite to that which God requires. It is 
also true that this selfish state of will does often beget emo- 
tions of opposition to God, when God is contemplated as op- 
posed to the sinner on account of his selfishness. But it is 
also true thatthe human intelligence can not but approve the 
character and government of God when they are rightly appre- 
hended; and further, when the true character of God, of his 
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government and religion is properly represented to, and 
apprehended by the human mind, from a law of necessity the 
mind pronounces the character of God to be lovely, and his 
government and religion infinitely desirable. Such being the 
nature of the human mind, the Holy Spirit by thoroughly en- 
lightening the intellect arouses the desires, and develops the 
feelings in their relations toGod. The desires thus come into 
harmony with the law of God, and favor the consecration of the 
will, and the whole man is renewed i in the image and favor 
of God. 

Men are susceptible of conversion by the truth as present- 
ed by the Holy Spirit upon condition of their nature being 
such that a true representation of God rather attracts than 
repelsthem. But since [have dwelt so much at large upon 
this particular in lectures on depravity and regeneration, I 
must not enlarge upon it in this place. 

It is very plain that when through mistake or design, God, 
his government, and religion are so represented as naturally 
torepe!l rather than attract men, this is the most eflicient 
method of opposing the progress of religion since it prevents 
desire which is an essential clement of hope, and hip 18 
indispensable to successful effort. 

But suppose that the teachers of religion set themselves to 
prevent the expectation of becoming religious, or of making 
progress in religion. Suppose they represent to sinners 
‘hat there is no rational ground of hope in their case—that 
men can not rationally expect to be saved or to be converted, 
however much they may desire it. What must be the effect of 
such teaching? Every body knows that in just so far forth as 
such teachers had any influence, hell could not desire a more 
efficient instrumentality to dishonor God and ruin souls. This 
would be just what the devil would himself inculcate. It 
would prevent hope and of course prevent faith, and render 
salvation impossible, and damnation certain, unless the lie 
could be contradicted and the spell of error broken. 

Suppose also, that religious teachers should instruct the 
church that they have no rational ground for the expectation 
that their prayers will be answered. Suppose they should 
tell them that present faith has no connection whatever with 
future faith, or no such connection as to render future faith 
probable; that present faithin any promise is so far from hav- 
ing any certain connection with its fulfillment, that it affords 
no ground whatever for rational hope that the promises at 
present believed will ever be fulfilled. Suppose they are told 
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that prayer for the grace of perseverance and a present de- 
sire and determination to persevere, had no such connection 
with the desired, end as to afford the least ground of ration- 
al hope that they should persevere. 

Suppose that ministers should take this course to. render 
expectation, and of course hope and faith impossible, what 
must be the result? Every one can sce. Take any class of 
promises you please and let the ministry in general represent 
it as a dangerous error for christians to expect or hope to re- 
alize their fulfillment, and what must the consequence be? 
Why in so far forth as they had influence they would ex- 
ert the very worst influence possible. Apply this principle 
to the promises of the world’s conversion, and what would be 
done for missions? Apply it to parents in relation to their 
children, and what would become of family religion? 

Now take the class of promises that pledge a victory over 
sin in this life. Let for example, ministers explain away Ist 
Thess. 5: 23, 24: “ And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly, and I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it:” 
and this whole class of promises; or let them teach, as some 
of them do, that it is a dangerous error to expect that these 
promises will be fulfilled to christians, and what must the re- 
sult be? This would be justas the devil would have it. “Ha, 
hath God said, he will sanctify you wholly, spirit, soul, and 
body, and preserve you blameless unto the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? Ye shall not surely be sosanctified and kept, and 
the Lord doth know this, andit is dangerous to trust him.” 

This surely is the devil’s teaching; and when he can get 
the ministers of Christ to take this course, what more can be 
done? Suppose the ministers admit, as many of them do, that 
the blessing we have been considering is fully promised in the 
Bible, but at the same time inculcate that it is promised 
upon a condition with which it is irrational for us to hope to 
comply. What must result from such teaching as this? Such 
teaching represents God and his gospel in a_ most revolting 
and ridiculous light. The provision, say such teachers, is ade- 
quate, and proffered upon conditions with which you might 
comply, but with which you can not rationally hope to comply. 
Well, then, what remains but to regard the gospel as a failure? 
The fact is, every man and every soul may rationally hope to 
comply with the conditions of salvation and with the condi- 
tions of the promises, or what are they? | 
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But the point we are now considering is, the tendency of such 
teaching; the tendency of teaching the church that it is 
irrational for them to expect to fulfill the conditions: of the 
promises. I care not what class, any class. God has written 
them, and holds them out to inspire desire and expectation— 
to beget hope, and faith, and effort, and thus to secure their 
fulfillment to his people. Now what an employment for the 
leaders and instructors of the people, to be engaged in 
teaching them not to expect the fulfillment of these promises 
to them—that such an expectation or hope is a dangerous er- 
ror—that it is irrational for them to hope to so fulfill the con- 
ditions of these promises as to secure the blessings promised, 
however much they may at present desire to doso. 1 say 
again the devil himself could not do worse than this. Hell itself 
could not wish for a more efficient opposition to God and re- 
ligion than this. This is indeed a most sublime employment 
for the ministers of God, to be zealous in their private and 
public, in their individual] and in their associated capacities, 
in season and out of season, in persuading the people that the 
grace of Godis sufficient for them if they would believe the 
promises and appropriate this proffered grace to themselves, 
but that it is “dangerous error” for them to expect even by 
grace divine so to fulfill the conditions of the promises, as to 
avail themselves of this proffered grace, however willing and 
desirous they now are to do so. They might be saved, but it 
is dangerous to expect to be saved. They might obtain 
answers to prayer, but it is dangerous error to expect 
them. They might obtain a victory over sin in this world, but 
itis ‘dangerous error” to expect todo so, however much they 
may desire it. This is sublime religious instruction; or 

rather a most gross contradiction and denial of the grace and 
truth of God. I will not of course say, nor do I think, that it 
is intentional, but I must expose its tendency and its true na- 
ture. 

Such instruction is in its very nature a libel upon the glori- 
ous gospel of the blessed God; and it tends asdirectly and as 
efficiently as possible to infidelity and to the ruin of the church 
of God. Why, in just so far forth as such teaching is believ- 
ed,it renders hope and faith impossible. 

There are good and sufficient grounds of hope in the case 
_ under consideration, but these grounds are strenuously denied 
by multitudes of ministers, and pains are taken in every way 
to discourage faith in the class of promises that pledge deliv- 
erance from the bondage of sin in this life. Those who plead 
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for God and his promises and inculcate expectation and faith 
and effort, are branded as heretics, and proscribed and treated 
as the enemies of religion. O, tell it not in Gath. For my 
life I would not say this were it not already a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. 


Why may not a man as well caricature God and religion 
and so represent both as to render them odious, and thus 
render desire impossible, as to exclaim against their being any 
ground of rational hope that the promises will be fulfilled to 

us? Why may nota man as well be employed in preventing 
desire asin preventing expectation? One certainly is equally 
as fatal to the interests of religion and to souls as the other. 
1 do not complain of designed misrepresentation in regard to 
the truth we have been considering; but O, what a mistake! 
What an infinitely ruinous misapprehension of the gospel 
and of the grounds of hope! God has endeavored by every 
means to inspire desire and expectation, to secure confidence 
and effort, but alas! alas! how many ministers have fallen into 
the infinite mistake of laying a stumbling block before the 
church! How many are crying, Thereis no reason to hope, 
no ground for rational expectation that you shall so fulfill the 
conditions of the promises as to secure their fulfillment. You 
must expect to live in sin so long as you are in this world. It 
is dangerous to entertain any other expectation. 


Who does not know that faith is a sine gua non of all pro- 
gress in religion? Nothing can be more fatal io the progress 
of the gospel and to its influence over individuals and over 
masses of men than to destroy expectation, and thus render 
faith impossible. Observe, hope is composed of desire and 
expectation. ‘The very nature of hope shows beyond, con- 
troversy its relation to effort and to faith. Expectation is 
itself intellectual faith, or belief. It is capable of indefinite 
degrees. In many instances hope in relation to a desired 
event is very weak; we greatly desire it, but our expectation 
is very slight, so that we can hardly say that we hope, and 
yet we are aware that we do hope. Now in this case, hope 
will increase as expectation increases, If expectation is slight 
it is difficult to believe with the heart, that is, to rest confi- 
dently in, or confidently to look for the occurrence of the 
event. It is difficult when intellectual faith or expectation is 
but slight, to commit the will and trust calmly that the desired’ 
object will be obtained. Itis a common experience in regard 
to objects of desire, to find ourselves unable to rest or trust 
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with the heart in the confidence that the event will be as we 
desire. Now the thing needed in this case is, to have expec- 
tation or intellectual faith increased. ‘The mind needs to be: 
more thoroughly convinced; it wants more evidence or to 
apprehend more clearly the reasons for rational expectation. 
Now if the occurrence of the event depends in any measure 
upon our hope or faith, as all events do that are dependent. 
upon our diligent attention and use of appropriate effort and 
instrumentalities, who does not see that we need encourage- 
ment and evidence instead of discouragement? . Discourage- 
ment in such a case is ruinous to what slight hope we have. 

Now God has made to us exceeding great and precious 
promises, and held them out to our faith, and said, * All things 
are possible to him that believeth.” “If thou canst believe, 
thou shalt see the glory of God.” “ Be it unto thee accord- 
ing to thy faith.” ‘If ye will not believe, ye shall not be 
established.” But why should I quote passages; every read- 
er of the bible knows that every where the greatest stress is 
laid upon faith, and that nothing is too hard for God to do 
when his people will believe. Now what must be the influ- 
ence of a religious teacher who discourages faith? Suppose he 
explains away the promises to parents in reference to their 
children. Who has not observed the influence of a teacher 
that is himself stumbling through unbelief in regard to that 
class of promises. You will universally find that so far as 
his influence extends, it is death to the expectation, and of 
course to the faith of parents, in regard to the conversion of 
their children. Of course their children grow up in sin, and 
the families of the members of his church are filled with im- 
penitent children. The same will be true in reference to re- 
vivals of religion. Let the pastor be himself unbelieving; 
let him have little or no hope of having religion revived; let 
him cast the stumbling block of his own iniquity or unbelief 
before the church, and the influence is death. It were much 
better that a church had no minister, than for them to have 
one who has so much unbelief as to preach unbelief instead. 
of faith to the people, who is forever throwing out discourag- 
ing suggestions in regard to the efficacy of prayer and faith 
in the promises of God. What would be the influence of a 
minister who should from year to year hold out to his people 
the doctrine that the promises are made upon conditions which 
they had no rational ground of hope of fulfilling? that they — 
might have a revival if they would use the appropriate means 
in the appropriate manner, but it was dangerous error for 
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them to expect to do so? that the children of the members of 
his church might be converted if the parents would appropri- 
ate to themselves, and rest in, and plead the promises made 
to parents, but that these promises were made upon condi- 
tions that they had no rational ground for hope that they 
should fulfill, and that therefore it was dangerous error to ex- 
pect to fulfill them and to have their children converted? 
‘Who does not sce what the influence of such a pastor must be? 

It must be death and ruin. He preaches unbelief instead 
of faith to the people. 

Precisely the same is true in respect to the doctrine of ho- 
liness in this life. Suppose a pastor to read to his congrega- 
tion such passages as the following: 

2 Cor. G: 16. And what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols? for ye are the temple of the living God; as 
God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; and I 
will be their God, and they shall be my people. 17. Where- 
fore come out from among them, and be ye seperate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive 
you. 18. And will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and my @oxguters, saith tae Lord Almighty. 

7: 1. Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let 
us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 

i Thess. 5: 23. And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly: and I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and 
body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 24. Faithful is he that calleth you, who also 
will do it. : 

Now suppose that he explains away, or suggests that these 
passages are interpolations; or that they are not correctly 
translated; or affirms that at any rate they have no rational 
ground of hope that these promises will be fulfilled:to them; 
that they might be fulfilled to them if they would believe 
them, but that they have no reason to expect that they shall 
believe them; that very few, if any, have in fact believed 
them; and that many who have thought they believed them 
and that they had received the fulfillment of them, have found 
themselves mistaken; that it is very difficult to get a perma- 
nent victory over sin in this world; that they might fall into 
fanaticism if they should expect these promises to be fulfilled 
to them; and that such an expectation were dangerous error. 

Now I ask, how could a minister more directly serve the 
devil than by such teaching as this?’ He could hardly be 
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more injuriously employed. The fact is that an unbelieving 
minister is the greatest of all stumbling blocks to the church. 
I have had occasion to witness enough of this to make any 
man’s heart sick. It matters not at all in what particular 
form his unbelief develops itself; in that direction all will be 
ruin. Suppose he loses, or never had any confidence in revi- © 
vals of religion, and is always letting out his unbelief upon his 
church. He is the greatest stumblingblock that could be laid 
before them. Suppose he neither understands nor believes 
the promises of God made to parents respecting their children, 
and that in this respect he lets out his ignorance and unbelief: 
he is the ruin of their children. Suppose he is in the dark, 
and filled with error or unbelief in respect to every thing 
where faith and energetic action are concerned, and throws 
doubt and discouragement in the way :—his influence is death. 
What! a leader in the host of God’s elect disheartening the 
. church of God by his unbelief! It is in vain to say that en- 
tire sanctification in this life is not promised; for it really and 
plainly is, and nothing is more expressly promised in the word 
of God. ‘These promises like all others are conditioned up- 
on faith, and it is as rational to hope to believe them, and to 
expect them to be fulfilled to us, as it is to hope to believe 
any other class of promises, and to have them fulfilled to us. 
We have the same Spirit to help our infirmities and to make 
intercession for us in one case as in the other; but the ruin is 
that false teaching has forbidden expectation and crippled faith, 
and therefore the blessing is delayed. It would be just so in 
regard to every thing else whatever. Now suppose that this 
course should be taken in regard to family religion and to 
revivals of religion until centuries should pass without revi- 
vals, and without the faithfulness of God being manifested to 
parents in the conversion of their children; and then suppose 
that the fact that there had been so few or no revivals, or so 
few children converted in answer to the parents’ prayers, 
should be urged as proving that parents had no rational 
ground for the hope that their children would be converted; 
or that the church had any rational ground for the hope that 
religion would be revived, what would be the effect of all this? 
The fact is, that nothing can be more disastrous and death- 
dealing than for religious teachers to throw discouragements 
in the way of christians taking hold of and appropriating the 
promises. It is ruin and death. God em promises and 
calls the church to believe them at once, and without hesita- 
tion to cast themselves upon them, to appropriate them and 
make them their own, and to lay hold on the blessings prom- 
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ised. Now what an employment for a minister to stand be- 
fore the people and cry out, It is dangerous error for you to 
expect these promises to be fulfilled to you. Surely this is 
the devil’s work. 

Let facts be searched out, and it will be found to be true 
that the influence of a minister is as his confidence in God 
and in his promises is. Let search be made, and it will be 
found that those ministers who by precept and example en- 
courage the faith of their churches, are producing a healthful 
influence in proportion as they do so. But on the contrary, 
when they by example and precept discourage the faith of 
their churches, the influence is disastrous in proportion as 
they do so. 


LECTURE LXVIi. 
SANCTIFICATION. 
FARTHER OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


2. It is objected to the foregoing argument that the passa- 
ges adduced to prove Paul’s entire sanctification do not sus- 
tain the position that he had attained a state of entire, in the 
sense of permanent sanctification. ‘To this objection I re- 

ly, : 

3 1) That an examination of all the passages will, if I mis- 
take not, show that he speaks of his holiness ‘or sanctification 
as a state and as an abiding state, as distinguished from a tem- 
porary obedience. ‘To me it is quite manifest that Paul in- 
tended that his converts to whom he addressed his epistles, 
should understand him as professing to have experienced 
what he enjoined upon them. How could an inspired apos- 
tle write the following passage in his letter to the 'Thessaloni- 
ans if he did not know by experience what the state was of 
which he was speaking, and the truth of the promise or dec- 
laration which he appended to his prayer. 1 Thes. 5: 28, 
24: ** And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faith- 
ful is he that calleth you, who also will do it.” How could 
he write, believing it himself, without knowing what he said 
by having experienced his preserving grace. 

(2.) I was aware when I wrote of the sanctification of Paul, 
and am now that the evidence of his permanent sanctifica- 
tion is not such as to render it perfectly certain that he in no 
instance committed sin of heart or life. Being aware of 
this, I said then, and I here repeat the remark, that the ques- 
tion of his being entirely, in the sense of permanently sanc- 
tified, is not the great question at issue, norisit essential to the 
argument in support of the practical, attainability of this. 
state. It is only one of the arguments in its support; but in 
my apprehension, the argument is complete without it. 
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(3.) The testimony in Paul’s case appears to me to be sat- 
isfactory in the absence of all counter evidence. 

[1.] It covers at least a large part if not the whole of his 
apostolic life. 

[2.] He had frequent occasion to speak of his own attain- 
ments by way of encouragement, to those to whom he wrote 
to aspire after the attainments which he recommended to 
them, and also as an illustration of the provision and meaning 
of the gospel which he preached. 

[3.] He in no instance speaks as if he were guilty of sin 
during the period of his apostleship. He publishes in the face 
of saints and sinners, of friends and enemies, those unquali- 
fied assertions and professions which I have quoted, and 
more than all, he appeals to God for the truth of what he 
says, and in no instance confesses sin. 

[4.] His language in several instances as we have seen, seems 
clearly to imply that his holiness was permanent or continual 
and not intermittent. 

[5.] The evidence is such as plainly to throw the burden 
of. proof upon the objector. Such language as_ plainly im- 
plies that his holiness was continual and was rather a perma- 
nent state than an act ora temporary series of acts, must 
manifestly change the onus, and throw it upon the objector 
to prove the contrary, or to show that no such thing is fairly 
inferable from his language. It is not pretended that the 
permanency of his sanctification is demonstrated by the pas- 
sages that have been quoted. Nor is demonstration to be ex- 
pected in a case of this kind. It were to be sure very mar- 
vellous if so humble and so simple-hearted a man as Paul 
the apostle should! make so many unqualified professions of 
entire holiness of heart and life without intimating that he 
at any time sinned during this period, if he in fact knew that 
he had done so at least in some instances. One can hardly 
avoid the conviction in view of his repeated professions, that 
if at any time he had fallen into sin, candor would have re- 
quired him to confess it. 

[6.] The rules of evidence and proof when applied to this 
case, will clearly show where the burden of proof rests. 
These rules are more rigid in criminal cases than in civil. 
When a man is accused of a crime his innocence is assumed 
until he is proven to be guilty. It is however admitted that in 
the case under consideration, the assumption is reversed, and 
that, since all men are known to be sinners unless they have 
been sanctified by grace, the assumption is that every man is 
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a sinner unless he is proven to be otherwise. He therefore 
who asserts that any human being is sinless, must prove it, 
and the burden of proof is upon him. But here it is impor- 
tant to remark that in making out his proof he is not held to 
making out the same kind and degree of proof as would be 
the case if he had asserted that a man was guilty of a crime 
against a human government. He is not in this case arraying 
acommonwealth againstan individual and leaving it for the 
commonwealth by certain individuals of their number to sit 
in judgment in a case in which they are in a,sense a party. 
When a man is arrayed before a court and j jury of his coun- 
ty and accused of acrime against the commonwealth, the com- 
monwealth isa party on the record and the judge and jury are 
a partof that commonwealth. Jn this case the rules of proof 
are properly rigid and inflexible; the commonwealth must 
fully establish by the most convincing testimony the very 
crime of which they complain. But even in this case and 
when the charge is of a capital crime and one punishable 
with death, the complainant is not held to make out a demon- 
stration, but only to present such a kind and degree of evi- 
dence as will leave no ground for reasonable doubt in regard 
to the guilt of the accused. The kind and degree of evidence 
are demanded that might be reasonably expected in case the 
accused is guilty and nothing more. This throws the burden 
of proof upon the accused. The case is made out unless the 
accused can impeach, or explain, or contradict the evidence 
on the other side. Heis called upon to reply to the evidence 
against him, and in case he fails to meet and in some way to 
shake its credibility he stands convicted. 

I know it is said that this case of Paulis one wherea univer- 
sal proposition is affirmed, and that therefore the case is not 
made out until itis proved that he arrived at a point in his re- 
ligious experience after which he did not sin atall. Itis ad- 
mitted that in a sense this proposition is universal, but the 
inquiry is, when is this so proved as to change the onus? 
Must it be shown by direct and positive evidence, and such 
as canhave no other possible construction, that he arrived at 
this state, or is it sufficient to change the burden of proof, to 
show that the most fair and natural interpretation of the evi- 
dence conducts tothe conclusion in support of which the 
evidence is produced? ‘The latter is undoubtedly the correct 
rule. If the former were the rule it were useless to talk or 
think of a defence, or of making good a charge in one case 
inmany. If the aflirmant must absolutely demonstrate his 
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position before the onus is in any case changed, why then 
defence or reply is out of the question; and further it is in no 
case of any use to bring a charge except where the evidence 
amounts to a demonstration. 

If the proof amounts to a demonstration, it is impossible 
that the demonstrated proposition should not be true, and 
therefore all answer is out of the question. 

Therefore in almost no case do courts of law and equity 
demand this kind and degree of evidence, but on the contra- 
ry, even in cases of the highest importance, they require no 
more than sufficient evidence in kind and degree to warrant 
the reasonable conclusion that the alleged proposition is true, 
and then they hold the onus to be changed and call for the 
defence. When the evidence is such as to produce or as 
should produce conviction in the absence of counter evi- 
dence they hold the case to be made out and throw the 
onus upon the respondent. 

Numerous examples might be cited from theological wri- 
ters to show what are regarded as correct rules of evidence, 
and of proof upon theological subjects. For example, in the 
controversy upon the subject of baptism, the immersing 
Baptists lay down the universal proposition that baptizo 
means only to immerse. In support of this proposition they 
attempt to show from classic usage and from various sources, 
that immersion is its primary signification and that it proper- 
ly means immersion. 

This is allowed by theological writers to be sufficient to 
change the onus and to call upon the Pedo-Baptists to rebut 
this testimony by showing that immersion is not the only 
sense at least in which the inspired writers use the term bapti- 
zo. The whole course of this controversy shows that theological 
writers never pretended to hold the immersing baptists toa pro- 
ving of their universal proposition in extenso ; forif they had, this 
controversy must long since have terminated. Indeed it were 
impossible for them to prove positively their proposition be- 
cause it would amount to proving a negative. It would re- 
quire them to prove that baptizo never means any thing else 
than immersion, to make out which, they must bring forward 
every instance of its use and show that it means nothing else in 
any instance. Instead of this, it is at least practically held to 
be suflicient for them to prove that the word is used to signify 
immersion by numerous writers. This sufficiently establish- 
es their position in the absence of counter evidence. The Pedo- 
Paptists are then called upon to reply, and shew that immer: 
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sion is not its universal and only signification. This case and 
the one under consideration are parallel in the material point. 
They are both cases where the a priori assumption is against 
them. The assumption is that all words have more than one 
signification. But it is held sufficient for the Baptists to 
make out a general signification in proof of the assertion of 
a universal signification. Their making out that baptizo gen- 
erally means immerse, is held to be sufficient in the absence 
of counter testimony. The burden of proof is then changed 
and the respondent is called upon to produce examples, or an 
example of contrary usage. 

So in the case under consideration, if is sufficient to prove 
that Paul lived at least habitually, without sin. ‘That is that 
he in general terms is said to have lived without sin. This 
changes the onus, and the assumption then is that he lived 
altogether without sin unless the contrary be shown. Or more 
strictly it is sufficient to show that Paul lived a considerable 
period during the latter part of his life without sin. This 
throws the burden of proof upon him who would deny that 
he continued in this state until death. 

However I have repeatedly said, I care not to contend for 
the sanctification of Paul, or of any other man, in support of 
the practical attainability of this state. If such cases had 
been frequent in the early ages of christianity, they would 
not in all probability have been recorded unless it was done 
after their death. Itis the fact of practical attainability and 
not of actual attainment for which I contend. 

3. Another objection to the doctrine we have been consid- 
ering has been stated as follows: 

The promises of entire sanctification are conditioned upon 
faith. We have no right to expect the fulfillment of the 
promises to us, until we believe them. ‘To believe and ap- 
propriate them is to believe that they will be fulfilled to us. 
But of this we have no evidence until after we have believed 
that they will be fulfilled to us, which is the condition of their 
fulfillment- Therefore we have no reason to expect their 
fulfillment to us. To this objection I reply, 

({.) That it applies equally to all the promises mde to 
the saints, and if this objection is good and a bar to rational 
hope in respect to the promises of entire sanctification it is 
equally so in respect to all the promises. 


(2.) The objection represents the gospel and its promises. 


‘as a mere farce. If this objection has any weight, the mat- 
ter stands thus: God has promised us certain things upon 
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condition that we will believe that he will give them to us. 
But the condition of the promise is such as to render it im- 
possible for us to fulfill it. We really, in this case, have no 
promise, until after we have believed that we shall receive 
the thing promised. We must believe that he will give the 
thing promised to us. But of this, we can have no evidence 
until we have believed this, since this belief is the condition 
of the promise. This reduces us to the necessity of believing 
without a promise that God will give us the promised bless- 
ings; for this belief is the condition of the promises in which 
the blessing is pledged. We must first believe that we shall 
receive the thing promised before we have a right to expect 
to receive, or before we can rationally believe that we shall 
receive it. ‘Thus the promises are all made upon a condition 
that renders them all a mere nullity in the estimation of this 
objection. 

This objection was once stated to me by a celebrated min- 
ister of New England as applicable to the prayer of faith. 
It has probably occurred to many minds and deserves a mo- 
ment’s attention. In further remarking upon it I would say, 

(3.) That the objection is based upon a misapprehension 
of the condition of the promises. The objection assumes that 
the promises are conditioned not upon confidence in the vera- 
city of God, but upon our believing that he will give to us the 
thing which he has promised. But he has promised this bless- 
ing upon condition that we believe that he will give it to us, 
of which we have no promise, until after we have believed 
that we shall receive it. The objection assumes that God’s 
veracity is not pledged to grant the thing promised in any 
case until we have believed that we shall have the thing 
promised, and so we mnst believe that God will do what his 
veracity is not pledged to do and what we have no evidence 
that he will do until we truly believe that he will. But we 
have no right to claim the thing promised until we have be- 
lieved that we shall have it, for it is promised only upon this 
condition, Thus we have no foundation for faith. God’s ve- 
racity is not pledged to give the blessing until after we have 
believed without evidence that he will give it to us. So that 
’ we are shut up to believe that he will give it to us before his 
veracity is pledged to do so. We must first believe without @ 
promise as a condition of having a promise or any rational 
ground of confidence that we shall receive the thing promis- 
ed. This view of the subject would render the gospel and 


its promises a ridiculous tantalizing of the hopes and solici- 
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tudes of the people of God. This objection supposes that we 
have no evidence upon which to rest but the promises, and 
the promise affords no evidence that we shall receive the 
thing promised until we believe that we shall receive it, for 
upon this condition the promise is made. I say again that 
the objection misapprehends the condition of the promises. 
The fact is, the promises are all made upon condition that we 
believe in or trust in the veracity of God. Of this we have 
other evidence than that contained in the promises. We can 
trust in the promise of no being any further than we have 
confidence in his veracity. We can have ground for confi- 
dence in his promises no further than we have ground for con- 
fidence in his veracity. Now if we had no ground for confi- 
dence in the veracity of God except what we have in the 
promises themselves, and were they conditioned upon our be- 
lief of them, they must all be to us a mere nullity. But the 
truth is, we have infinitely good reason for confidence in the 
veracity of God and consequently for believing his promises 
and of expecting them to be fulfilled to us. We have in the 
intuitive affirmations of our own reason, in the revelations 
which God has made of himself in his works and word and 
by his Holy Spirit, the highest evidence of the veracity of God. 
When we confide in his veracity, we can not but confide in 
his promises so faras we understand them. Confidence in the 
veracity of God is both the condition of the promises and a 
condition of confiding in them and of expecting to receive 
the things pledged in them. Confidence in God’s universal 
truthfulness and faithfulness is a condition of our expecting 
to receive the fulfillment of his promises. We could not ra- 
tionally expect to receive the things promised, had we no rea- 
son for confiding in the universal truthfulness of God. Hence 
the Holy Spirit is given to inspire confidence in the veracity 
of God and thus enable us to lay hold upon and appropriate 
the promises to ourselves. Now if, as the objection we are 
considering assumes, the promises were made only upon con- 
dition that we believe that we shall receive the thing prom- 
ised, that is, if the thing is promised only upon condition that 
we first believe that we receive it, then surely the promises 
were vain; for this would suspend the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise upon an impossible condition. But if the promises are 
conditioned upon our confiding in the veracity of God, then 
they are made to a certain class of persons, and as soon as. 
we are conscious of exercising this confidence in him, we can 
not but expect him to fulfill all his promises. Thus a confi- 
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dence in his veracity at once fulfills the conditions of the 
promises and renders the expectation that we shall receive 
the things promised rational and necessary. 

We may appropriate the promises and expect their fulfill- 
ment when we are conscious of confidence in the veracity of 
God; for upon this condition they were made, and upon no 
other condition is confidence in their fulfillment to us possi- 
ble. That is, we can not expect God to fulfill his promises 
to us except upon the condition that we confide in his univer- 
sal truthfulness. For this confidence we have the best of all 
reasons, and to secure this confidence the Holy Spirit is giv- 
en. God requires us to expect to receive the things promis- 
ed simply because he has promised to bestow them upon con- 
dition of faith'in his veracity, and because faith in his veraci- 
ty implies and includes the expectation of receiving the 
things which we know he has promised, upon condition of 
this faith. If we have good reason for confidence in the 
veracity of God we have good reason for the expectation 
that he will fulfill to us all his promises; for confidence in his 
veracity is the condition of them. Confidence in his veracity 
must imply confidence in his promises so far as they are 
known. 

God requires faith in his promises only because he requires 
faith in his. universal veracity, and when he conditionates his 
promises upon our confidence in them it is only because he 
conditionates them upon our confidence in his veracity, and 
because confidence in his veracity implies confidence in his 
promises, and confidence in his promises implies confidence in 
his veracity. When therefore he conditionates his promises 
upon our believing them, and that we shall receive the things 
promised in them, the spirit and meaning of the condition is, 
that we confide in his truthfulness, which confidence is implied 
in the expectation of receiving the things promised. It 
should be distinctly understood then that faith in the prom- 
ses implies faith in the divine veracity, and faith in the divine 
veracity implies faith in all the known promises. In the or- 
der of nature confidence in the divine veracity precedes con- 
fidence in a specific divine promise. But where the latter is 
there the former must always be. The general condition of 
all the promises is confidence in the character and truthfulness 
of God. This also implies confidence in his promises, and 
hence the expressed condition is faith in the promise, because 
faith in his veracity implies confidence in his promises, and 
confidence in his promises implies confidence in his veracity. 
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But here it may be asked, does not this reasoning prove 
too much, and will it not follow from this that all the promi- 
ses must be andare really due and fulfilled to all true saints, 
for all true saints have true confidence in the veracity of God? 
If faith in the veracity of God.is the true condition of all the 
promises, it follows that every true»believer has fulfilled the 
conditions of all the promises; then the veracity of God is 
pledged for the fulfillment of all of them to every true be- 
liever. ‘To this I answer, that the promises are made to be- 
lievers in Christ, or in other words, to all true saints. Their 
being true saints is the condition of their right to appropriate 
them and claim the fulfillment of them to themselves. True 
confidence in God is the condition of the promises in the 
sense not that they will all be fulfilled to us of course upon 
the bare condition that we confide in the general and univer- 
sal veracity of God without either pleading, appropriating, 
or using means to secure the fulfillment of certain specific 
promises to us. But confidence in the veracity of God is 
the condition of our having a right to appropriate the promi- 
ses to ourselves and to expect their fulfillment to ourselves. 
A consciousness that we confide in the veracity of God gives 
us the right to consider every promise as made to us which is 
applicable to our circumstances and wants, and to lay hold 
upon and plead it and expect it to be fulfilled to us. Observe, 
the promises are not merely conditioned upon confidence in 
the veracity of God, but also upon our pleading them with 
entire confidence in the veracity of God and in the fact that 
he will fulfill them to us, and also upon the diligent use of 
means to secure the promised blessing. God says, “I will 
be enquired of by the house of Israel to do these things for 
them.” By trusting the veracity of God, we become person- 
ally and individually interested in the promises, and have a 
title to the things promised in such a sense as to have a right 
through grace to claim the fulfillment to us of specific promi- 
ses upon the further condition of our pleading them with 
faith in the veracity of God and using the necessary means 
to secure their fulfillment to us. Most, not to say all, of the 
promises of specific blessings have several conditions. Anim- 
plicit faith or confidence in God as a hearer and answerer of 
prayer, and as a God of universal sincerity and veractiy, as 
true and faithful to all his word, is the general condition of all 
the promises. 


The promises are made to this class of persons. The prom- 


ises of particular things are addressed to this class for their 
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individual use and benefit as circumstances shall develop their 
necessities. By the exercise of implicit confidence in God 
they have fulfilled the conditions of the promises in such a 
sense as to entitle them to appropriate any specific promise 
and claim through grace its fulfillment to them as their cir- 
cumstances demand. This laying hold of and appropriating 
the promises of specific blessings and using the means to se- 
cure the thing promised, are also conditions of receiving the 
promised blessing. 

The holy spirit is given to all who have confidence in.the 
veracity of God to lead them to a right use and appropriation 
of the specific promises, and when we are drawn to wrestle 
for the fulfillment to us of any particular promise we have the 
best of reason to expect its fulfillment to us. What christian 
does not know this? And what christian has not had frequent 
examples and instances of this in his own experience? 


LECTURE LXVIIL. 
SANCTIFICATION,. 


FARTHER OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


4. I will next consider those passages of scripture which 
are by some supposed to contradict the doctrine we have 
been considering. 

I. Kings 8: 46: “If they sin against thee, (for there is 
no man that sinneth not,) and thou be angry with them, and 
deliver them to the enemy, so that they carry them away 
captives unto the land of the enemy, far or near,” &c. On 
this passage I remark: 

(1.) That this sentiment in nearly the same language, is 
repeated in 2 Chron. 6: 26, and in Eccl. 7: 20, where the 
same original word in the same form is used, ? 

(2.) These are the strongest passages I know of in the 
Old Testament, and the same remarks are applicable to the 
three. . 

(3.) I will quote, for the satisfaction of the reader, the note 
of Dr. Adam Clarke upon this passage, and also that of Bar- | 
clay, the celebrated and highly spiritual author of “ An apol- 
ogy for the True Christian Divinity.” And let me say, that 
they appear to me to be satisfactory answers to the objection 
founded upon these passages. 

Cruarke: “Jf they sin against thee-—This must refer to 
some general defection from truth; to some species of false 


worship, idolatry, or corruption of the truth and ordinances _ 


of the Most High; as forit, they are here stated to be deliv- 
ered into the hands of their enemies, and carried away captive, 
which was the general punishment of idolatry; and what is 
called, [verse 47,] acting perversely, and committing wickedness. 

“If they sin against thee, for there is no man that sinneth 
not. The second clause, as it is here translated, renders the 
supposition, in the first clause, entirely nugatory; for, if there 
be no man that sinneth not, it is useless to say, iF they sin; but 
this contradiction is taken away by reference to the original 
ki yechetau lak, which should be translated, rr they shall sin 
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against thee; or should they sin against thee, ki ein adam ash- 


er lo yecheta; ‘ For there is no man that may not sin;’ that is, - 


there is no man impeccable, none infallible; none that is not 
liable to transgress. This is the true meaning of the phrase 
in various parts of the Bible, and so our translators have un- 
derstood the original, for even in the thirty-first verse of this 
chapter, they have translated yecheta, IF @ man TRESPASS; 
which certainly implies he might or might not do it; and in 
this way they have translated the same word, rr a soul sIN, 
in Lev. 5: 1, and 6: 2,1 Sam. 2: 25, 2 Chron. 4: 22, and in 
several other places. The truth is, the Hebrew has no mood 
to express words in the permissive or optative way, but to ex- 
press this sense it uses the future tense of the conjugation kal. 

‘This text has been a wonderful strong-hold for all who 
believe that there is no redemption from sin in this life; that 
no man can live without committing sin; and that we can not 
be entirely freed from it till we die: 

“(1.] The text speaks no such doctrine, it only speaks of 
the possibility of every man’s sinning; and this must be true 
of a state of probation. 

[2.] There is not another text in the divine records that 
is more to the purpose than this. 

“(3.] The doctrine is flatly in opposition to the design of 
the gospel; for Jesus came to save his people from their sins, 
and to destroy the works of the devil. 

“(4.] [tis a dangerous and destructive doctrine, and should 
be blotted out of .every Christian’s creed. There are too 
many who are seeking to excuse their crimes by all means in 
their power; and we need not embody their excuses in a 
creed, to complete their deception, by stating that their sins 
are unavoidable.” 

Barctay: “ Secondly—Another objection is from two pas- 
sages of scripture, much of one signification. The one is | 
Kings 8: 46: “ For there is no man that sinneth not.” The 
other is Eccl. 7: 20: For there is not a just man upon earth, 
that doeth good and sinneth not. 

“T answer, 

“[1.] These affirm nothing of a daily and continual sinning, 
so as never to be redeemed from it; but only that all have 
sinned, that there is none that doth not sin, though not al- 
ways so as never tocease to sin; and in this lies the question. 
Yea, in that place of the Kings he speaks within two verses 
of the returning of such with all their souls and hearts; which 
implies a possibility of leaving off sin. 


Sd 
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“[2.] There is a respect to be had to the seasons and dis- 
pensations; for if it should be granted that in Solomon’s time 
there were none that sinned not, it will not follow that there 
are none such now, or that it isa thing not now attainable 
by the grace of God under the gospel. 

“[3.] And lastly, this whole objection hangs upon a false 
interpretation; for the original Hebrew word may be read in 
the Potential mood, thus, ‘There is no man who may not sin; 
as well as in the indicative, so both the old Latin, Junius, 
and Tremellius, and Vatablus have it, and the same word is 
so used, Psalm 119: 11: ‘“* Thy word have I hid in my heart 
that I might not sin against thee—in the Potential Mood, and 
not in the Indicative; which being more answerable to the 
universal scope of the scriptures, the testimony of the truth, 
and the sense of almost all interpreters, doubtless ought to 
be so understood, and the other interpretation rejected as, 
spurious.” | 

(4.) Whatever may be thought of the views of these au- 
thors, to me it is a plain and satisfactory answer to the objec- 
tion founded upon these passages, that the objection might. be 
strictly true under the Olid Testament dispensation, and prove 
nothing in regard to the attainability of a state of entire sancti- 
fication under the new. What! does the New Testament dis- 


‘pensation differ nothing from the Old in its advantages for 


the acquisition of holiness? If it be true that no one under 
the comparatively dark dispensation of Judaism, attained a 
state of permanent sanctilication, does that prove such a state 
isnot attainable under the Gospel? It is expressly stated in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that “the Qld Covenant made. no- 
thing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did.” Un- 
der the Old Covenant, God expressly promised that He would 
make a new one with the house of Israel, in “ writing the 
Jaw in their hearts,” and in, engraving it in their inward 
parts.” And this New Covenant was to be made with the 
house of Israel, under the christian dispensation. What 
then do all such passages in the Old Testament prove in re- 
lation to the privileges and holiness of Christians under the 
New dispensation ? 

(5.) Whether any of the Old Testament saints did so far 
receive the New Covenant by way of anticipation, as to en- 
ter upon a state of permanent sanctification, it is not my | 
present purpose to inquire. Nor will I inquire, whether, ad- . 
mitting that Solomon said in his day, that * there was not a_ 
just man upon the earth that liveth and sinneth not,” the 
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same could with equal truth have been asserted of every 
generation under the Jewish dispensation? 


(6.) It is expressly asserted of Abraham and multitudes: 


of the Old Testament saints, that they “died in faith, not 


having received the promises.” Now what can this mean?- 


It cannot be that they did not know the promises, for to 
them the promises were made. It cannot mean that they 
did not receive Christ, for the Bible expressly asserts that 
they did—that “Abraham rejoiced {o see Christ’s day”—that 
Moses, and indeed all the Old Testament saints, had so much 
knowledge of Christ as a Savior to be revealed, as to bring 
them into a state of salvation. But still they did not receive 
the promise of the Spirit as it is poured out under the Chris- 
tian dispensation. This was the great thing all along prom- 
ised, first to Abraham, or to his seed, which is} Christ: Gal. 
3: 14, 16: “ That the blessing of Abraham might come on 
the Gentiles through Jesus ‘Christ; that we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit through faith.’ “Now to Abra- 
ham and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, 
And to seeds, as of many; but as one, and to thy seed, which 


is Christ;” and afterwards to the Christian church, by all 


the prophets. Acts 2: 16—21: “ But this is that which 
was spoken by the prophet Joel; And it shall come to pass 
in the last days, (saith God,) I will pour out of my Spirit 


upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall proph-. 
esy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams; and on my servants, and on my hand- ~ 
maidens, | will pour out in those days of my Spirit; and— 


they shall prophesy; and I will shew wonders in heaven 
above, and signs in the earth beneath; blood, and fire, and 
vapor of smoke; the sun shall be turned into darkness, and 
the moon into blood, before that great and notable day of the 


Lord come; and it shall come to pass that whosoever shall’ 


call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” Acts 2: 38, 


39: “ Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized 


every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call.” Acts 3: 24, 26: “ Yea, and all the prophets from 
Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as have spoken, 
have likewise foretold of these days.” “Unto you first, God 
having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in 


turning away every one of you from his iniquities;” and’ 
30 
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lastly by Christ himself, which he expressly styles the promise 
of the Father. Acts 1: 4,5: “And being assembled togeth- 
er with them, commanded them that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, 
which saith he ye have heard of me. For John truly bap- 
tized with water; but ye shall be baptized with the Ho- 
ly Ghost not many days hence.” They did not receive 
the light and the glory of the Christian dispensation, nor the 
fullness of the Holy Spirit. And it is asserted in the Bible, 
that “ they without us,” that is, without our privileges, “could 
not be made perfect.” 

5. The next objection is founded upon the Lord’s Prayer. 
In this, Christ has taught us to pray, “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against us.” Here 
it is objected that if a person should become entirely sancti- 
fied, he could no longer use this clause of this prayer, which 
it is said, was manifestly designed to be used by the Church 
to the end of time. Upon this prayer I remark: 

(1.) Christ has taught us to pray for entire, in the sense 
of perpetual sanctification. ‘Thy will be done onearth as it 
is done in heaven.” 

(2.) He designed that we should expect this prayer to be an- 
swered, or that we should mock him by asking what we do 
not believe is agreeable to his will, and that too which we 
know could not consistently be granted; and that we are to 
repeat this insult to God as often as we pray. 

(3.) The petition for forgiveness of our trespasses, it is plain, 
must apply to past sins, and not to sins we are committing 
at the time we make the prayer; for it would be absurd and 
abominable to pray for the forgiveness of a sin which we are 
then in the act of committing. 

(4.) This prayer cannot properly, be made in respect to any 
sin of which we have not repented; for it would be highly 
abominable in the sight of God, to pray for the forgiveness 
of a sin of which we did not repent. 

(5.) If there be any hour or day in which a man has com- 
mitted no actual sin, he could not consistently make this pray- 
er in reference to that hour or that day. 

(6.) But at the very time, it would be highly proper for 
him to make this prayer in relation, all his past sins, and that 
too although he may have repented of, and confessed them, 
and prayed for their forgiveness, a thousand times before. | 
This does not imply a doubt whether God has forgiven the sins 
of which we have repented; butit is only a renewal of our 
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grief and humiliation for our sins, and a fresh acknowledg- 
ment of, and casting ourselves upon his mercy. God may 
forgive when we repent before we ask him, and while we ab- 
hor ourselves so much as to have no heart to ask for forgive- 
ness, but his having forgiven us does not render the petition 
improper. ; 

(7.) And although his sins may be forgiven, he ought still 
to confess them—to repent of them both in this world and in 
the world to come. And itis perfectly suitable, so long as 
he lives in the world, to say the least, to continue to repent 
and repeat the request for forgiveness. Tor myself I am una- 
ble to see why this passage should be madea stumbling 
block; for ifit beimproper to pray for the forgiveness of past 
sins of which we have repented, then it is improper to pray 
for forgiveness at all. And if this prayer cannot be used 
with propriety in reference to past sins of which we have 
already repented, it cannot properly be used at all, except 
upon the absurd supposition, that we are to pray for the for- 
giveness of sins which we are now committing, and of which 
we have not repented. And if it be improper to use this 
form of prayer in reference to all past sins of which we have 
repented, it is just as improper to use it in reference. to sins 
committed to-day or yesterday, of which we have repented. 

6. Another objection is founded on James 3: 1,2: “My 
brethren, be not many masters, knowing that we shall receive 
the greater condemnation. For in many things we offend 
all. If any man offend not in word, the same is a_ perfect 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body.” Upon this 
passage I remark: 

(1.) The term rendered masters here, may be rendered 
teachers, critics, or censors, and be understood either in a 
good or bad sense. The Apostle exhorts the brethren not 
to be many masters, because if they are so, they will incur 
the greater condemnation; “ for,” says he,“in many things 
we offend all.” The fact that we alloffend is here urged as 
a reason why we should not be many masters; which shows 
that the term masters is here used in a bad sense. “ Be not 
many masters,” for if we are masters, “we shall receive the 
greater condemnation,” because we are all great offenders. 
Now I understand this to be the simple meaning of this pas- 
sage; do not many [or any] of you become censors, or critics 
and set yourselves up to judge and condemn others. Forin 
as much as you have all sinned yourselves, and we are all 
great offenders, we shall receive the greater condemnation, if 
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we set ourselves up.as censors. “For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again.” 


(2.) Itdoes notappear to me that the Apostle designs to 
affirm any thing atall of the present character of himself or 
of those to whom he wrote; nor to havehad the remotest(al- 
lusion to the doctrine of entire sanctification, but simply to 
affirm a well established truth in its application to a particu- 
lar sin; thatif they became censors, and injuriously condemn- 
ed others, inasmuch as they had all committed many sins, they 
should receive the greater condemnation, 


(3.) That the Apostle did not design to deny the doetrine 
of Christian perfection or entire sanctification, as maintained 
in these lectures, seems evident from the fact that he imme- 
diately subjoins, “ If any man offend not in word, the same 
is a perfect man and able also to bridle the whole body.” 


7. Another objection is founded upon Ist John 1: 8: If 
we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
notin us.” Upon this I remark: 


(1.) Those who make this passage an objection to the doc- 
trine of entire sanctification in this life assume that the Apos- 
tle is here speaking of sanctification instead of justification ; 
whereas an honest examination of the passage, if I mistake 
not, will render it evident that the Apostle makes no allusion 
here to sanctification, but is speaking solely of justification. 
Alittle attention to the connection in which this verse stands, 
will, I think, render this evident. But before I proceed to 
state what I understand to be the meaning of this passage, 
let us consider it in the connection in which it stands, in the 
sense in which they understand it who quote it for the pur- 
pose of opposing the sentiment advocated in these lectures, 


They understand the Apostle as affirming that if we say 
we are in a state of entire sanctification and do not sin, we 
deceive ourselves and the truthisnotin us. Now if this were 
the Apostle’s meaning, he involves himself in this connection 
in two flat contradictions. 

(2.) This verse is immediately preceded by the assertion 
that the “blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’ 
Now it would be very remarkable, if immediately after 
this assertion, the Apostle should mean to say, (as they sup- 
pose he did,) that it does not cleanse us from all sin, and if we 
say it does, we deceive ourselves; for he had just asserted 
that the blood of Jesus Christ does cleanse us from all sin, If 
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this were his meaning it involves him in as palpable a contra- 
diction as could be expressed. | 

(3.) This view of the subject then represents the Apostle 
in the conclusion of the seventh verse, as saying, the blood 
of Jesus Christ hisSon cleanseth us from all sin; and in the 
eighth verse, ag saying, that if we suppose ourselves to be 
cleansed from all sin, we deceive ourselves, thus flatly contra- 
dicting what he had just said. And in the ninth verse he 
goes on to say that “ He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness;” that is, the 
blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin; but if we say it 
does, we deceive ourselves. “ But ifwe confess our sins he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” Now, all unrighteousness is sin. If 
we are cleansed from all unrighteousness, we are cleansed 
from sin. And now suppose a man should confess his sin, and 
God should in faithfulness and justice forgive his sin and 
cleanse him from all unrighteousness, and then he should con- 
fess and profess that God had done this; are we to understand 
that the Apostle would then affirm that he deceives himself 
in supposing that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin? 

But as I have already said, I do not understand the Apos- 
tle as aflirming any thing in respect to the present moral 
character of any one, but as speaking of the doctrine of jus- 
tification. 

This then appears to me to be the meaning of the whole 
passage. If we say that we are not sinners, that is, have no 
sin to need the blood of Christ; that we have never sinned, 
and consequently need no Savior, we deceive ourselves. For 
we have sinned, and nothing but the blood of Christ clean- - 
seth from sin, or procures our pardon and justification. And 
now,if we will not deny but confess that we have sinned, 
“ He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.” ‘ But if we say we have not 
sinned, we make Hima liar, and his word is not in us.” 

6. It has been objected to the view I have given of Jer. 31: 
31—34, that if that passage is to be considered as a promise 
of entire sanctification, it proves too much. Inasmuch as 
it is said, “they shall all know the Lord from the least to the 
greatest;” therefore, says the objector, it would prove that all 
the Chureh has been in a state of entire sanctification ever 
since the commencement of the New Testament dispensation. 
To this objection I answer: 
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- (1.) Ihave already, I trust, shown that this promise is con- 

ditioned upon faith, and that the blessing cannot possibly be 
received but by faith. 

(2.) Itis doubtless true that many may have received this 
covenant in its fulness. Any 

(3.) A promise may be unconditional or absolute, and cer- 
tain of a fulfillment in relation to the whole Church asa body 
in some period of its history, which is nevertheless condi- 
tional in relation to its application to any particular individu- 
als or generation of individuals. 

(4.) I think it is in entire keeping with the prophecies to 
understand this passage as expressly promising to the Church 
a day, when all her members shall be sanctified, and “ Holi- 
ness to the Lord shall be written upon the bells of the hor- 
ses.” Indeed it appears to be abundantly foretold that the 
Church as a body shall, in this world, enter into a state of en- 
tire sanctification, in some period of her history; and that 
this will be the carrying out of the promises of the New Cov- 
enant, of which we are speaking. But it is by no means an 
objection to this view of the subject, that all the church have 
not yet entered into this state. 

It has been maintained, that this promise in Jeremiah has 
been fulfilled already. This has been argued, 

[1.] From the fact that the promise has no condition, ex- 
pressed or implied, and the responsibility therefore rests with 
God. 

[2.] That the Apostle in his epistle to the Hebrews, quotes 
it as tobe fulfilled at the advent of Christ. Now to this I 
answer: | 

It might as well be argued that all the rest of the promises 
and prophecies relating to the gospel day were fulfilled, be- 
cause the time had come when the promise is due. Suppose it 
were denied that the world would ever be converted, or that 
there ever would be any more piety in the world than there 
has been and is at present; and when the promises and pro- 
phecies respecting the latter day glory, and the conversion of 
the world, should be adduced in proof that the world is to be 
converted, it should be replied that these promises had alrea- 
dy been fulfilled—that they were unconditional—and that the 
advent of the Messiah, was the time when they became due. 
But suppose, that in answer to this, it should be urged that 
nothing has ever yet occurred in the history of this world that. 
seems at all to have come up to the meaning of these promi- 
ses and prophecies—that the world. has never been in the 
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state which seems to be plainly described in these promises 
and prophecies—and that it cannot be that any thing the 
world has yet experienced is what is meant by such language 
as is used in the Bible in relation to the future state of the 
world: Nowsuppose to this it should be replied, that the 
event has shown what the promises and prophecies really 
meant—that we are to interpret the language by the fact— 
that as the promises and prophecies were unconditional, and 
the gospel day has really come when they were to be fulfilled, 
we certainly know, whatever their language may be, that, 
they meant nothing more than what the world has already re- 
alized? This would be precisely like the reasoning of some 
persons in relation to Jer. 3L: 31—34. They say, 

a. The promises are without condition. 

6. The time has come for their fulfillment. Therefore 
the world has realized their fulfillment, and all that was in- 
tended by them; that the facts in the case scttle the ques- 
tion of construction and interpretation; and we know that 
they never intended to promise a state of entire sanctifica- 
tion, because as a matter of fact no such state has been reali- 
zed by the Church. Indeed! Then the Bible is the most 
hyperbolical, not to say ridiculous book in the universe. If 
what the world has seen in regard to the extension and uni- 
versal prevalence of the Redeemer’s kingdom, is all that the 

romises relating to these events really mean, then the Bi- 
ble of all books in the world is the most calculated to de- 
ceive mankind. But who, after all, in the exercise of his 
sober senses, will admit any such reasoning as this?) Who 
does not know, or may not know, if he will use his common 
sense, that although these promises and prophecies are un- 
conditionally expressed, yet that they are as a matter of fact 
really conditioned upon a right exercise of human agency, 
and that a time is to come when the world shall be convert- 
ed; and that the conversion of the world implies in itself a 
vastly higher state of religious action in the Church, than 
has for centuries, or perhaps ever been witnessed—and _ that 
the promise of the New Covenant is still to be fulfilled in a 
higher sense than it ever has been? If any man doubts this, 
I must believe that he does not understand his bible. 

Faith, then, is an indispensable condition of the fulfill- 
ment of all promises of spiritual blessings, the reception of 
which involves the exercise of our own agency. 

Again, it is not a little curious, that those who give this 
interpretation to these promises ¢magine that they see a very 
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close connection, if not an absolute identity of our views: 
with those of modern Antinomian Perfectionists. . Now it is: 
of importance to remark, that this is one of the leading pe-' 
culiarities of that sect. They [the Antinomian Perfection- 
ists] insist that these are promises without condition, and that 
consequently their own watchfulness, prayers, exertions, and 
the right exercise of their own agency, are not at all to be 
taken into the account, in the matter of their perseverance 
in holiness—that the responsibility is thrown entirely upon 
Christ, inasmuch as his promises are without condition. The 
thing he has promised, say they, is, that without any condi-~ 
tion, he will keep them in a state of entire sanctification— 
that therefore, for them to confess sin, is to accuse Christ of 
breaking his promises. . For them to make any efforts at 
perseverance in holiness is to set aside the gospel and. go 
back to the law. For them even to fear that they shall sin, 
is to fear that Christ will tell a lie. 

These sayings are not found in their Confession of Faith, 
but they are held at least by many of them as every one 
knows who is at all familiar with their views. 

The fact is that this, and their setting aside the moral yan 
are the two great errors of their whole system. It would be 
easy to show that the adoption of this sentiment-—that these 
promises are without condition, expressed or implied—has led 
to some of their most fanatical and absurd opinions and prac- 
tices. They take the ground that no condition is expressed, 
and that therefore none is implied; overlooking the fact, that 
the very nature of the thing promised, implies that faith is. 
the condition upon which its fulfillment must depend. It is 
hoped therefore, that our brethren who charge us with per- 
fectionism, will be led to see that to themselves, and not to 
us, does this charge belong. 

These are the principal passages that occur to my mind, 
and these I believe upon which the principal stress has been 
laid by the opposers of this doctrine. And as I do not wish 
to protract the discussion, I shall omit the examination of 
other passages. 

There are many objections to the doctrine of entire sancti- 
fication, besides those derived from the passages of scripture 
which I have considered. Some of these objections are 
doubtless honestly felt, and deserve to be considered. I will 
then proceed to notice ‘such of them as now occur to my mind. 

9. Itis objected that the doctrine of entire and permanent 
sanctification in this life, tends to the errors of modern per- 
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fectionism. This objection has been urged by some good 
men, and, I doubt not honestly urged. But still I cannot be- 
lieve that they have duly considered the matter. It seems 
to me that one fact will set aside this objection. It is well 
known that the Wesleyan Methodists have, as a denomina- 
tion, from the earliest period of their history, maintained this | 
doctrine in all its length and breadth. Now if such is the 
tendency of the doctrine, it is passing strange that this ten- 
dency has never developed itself in that denomination. So 
far as I can learn, the Methodists have been in a great meas- 
ure, if not entirely, exempt from the errors held by modern 
perfectionists. Perfectionists, as a body, and I believe with 
very few exceptions, have arisen out of those denominations 
that deny the doctrine of entire sanctification in this life. 


Now the reason of this is obvious to my mind. When 
professors of religion, who have been all their life subject to 
bondage, begin to inquire earnestly for deliverance from their 
sins, they have found neither sympathy nor instruction in re- 
gard to the prospect of getting rid of them in this life. Then 
they have gone to the Bible, and there found, in almost every 
part of it, Christ presented as a Savior from their sins. But 
when they proclaim this truth, they are at once treated as 
heretics and fanatics by their brethren, until, being overcome 
of evil, they fall into censoriousness; and finding the Church 
so decidedly and utterly wrong, in her opposition to this one 
great important truth, they lose confidence in their ministers 
and the church, and, being influenced by a wrong spirit, Sa- 
tan takes the advantage of them, and drives them to the ex- 
treme of error and delusion. This I believe to be the true 
history of many of the most pious members of the Calvinis- 
tic churches. On the contrary, the Methodists are very 
much secured against these errors. They are taught that 
Jesus Christ is a Savior from all sin in this world. And 
when they inquire for deliverance, they are pointed to Jesus 
Christ as a present and all-sufficient Redeemer. Finding 
sympathy and instruction, on this great and agonizing point, 
their confidence in their ministers and their brethren remains, 
and they walk quietly with them. | 


It seems to me impossible that the tendency of this doc- 
trine should he to the peculiar errors of the modern perfection- 
ists, and yet not an instance occur among all the Methodist 
ministers, or the thousands of their members, for one hundred 
years. 
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And here let me say, it is my full conviction, that there are 
but two ways in which ministers of the present day can pre- 
vent members of their churches from becoming perfectionists. 
One is, to suffer them to live so far from God, that they will 
not inquire after holiness of heart; and the other is, most 
fully to inculcate the glorious doctrine of entire consecration, 
and that it is the high privilege as well as the duty of Chris- 
tians, to live in a state of entire consecration to God. 

I have many additional things to say upon the tendency of 
this doctrine, but at present this must suflice. 

By some it is said to be identical with Pefectionism; and 
attempts are made to show in what particulars Antinomian 
Perfectionism and our views are the same. On this I re- 
mark: 

(1.) It seems to have been a favorite policy of certain con- 
troversial writers for a long time, instead of meeting a propo- 
sition in the open field of fair and Christian argument, to 
give it a bad name, and attempt to put it down, not by force 
of argument, but by showing that it is identical with or sus- 
tains a near relation to Pelagianism, Antinomianism, Cal- 
vinism, or some other ism, against which certain classes of 
minds are deeply prejudiced. In the recent controversy be- 
tween what are called Old and New School Divines, who has 
not witnessed with pain the frequent attempts that have been 
made to put down the New School Divinity, as it is called, by 
calling it Pelagianism, and quoting certain passages from 'Pe- 
lagius, and other writers, to show the identity of sentiment 
that exists between them. 

This is a very unsatisfactory method of attacking or de- 
' fending any doctrine. There arc, no coubt, many points of 
agreement between Pelagius and all truly orthodox divines, 
and so there are many points of disagreement between them. 
There are also many points of agreement between modern 
Perfectionists and all Evangelical Christians, and so there 
are many points of disagreement between them and the 
Christian Church in general. That there are some points 
of agreement between their views and my own, is no doubt 
true. And that we totally disagree in regard to those points 
that constitute their great peculiarities, is, if I understand 
them, also true. 

But did I really agree in all points with Augustine or Ed- 
wards, or Pelagius, or the modern Perfectionists, neither the 
good nor the ill name of any of these would prove my senti- 
ments to be either right or wrong. Jt would remain after all, 
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to show that those with whom I agreed were either right or 
wrong, in order, on the one hand, to establish that for which 
I contend, or on the other to overthrow that which I maintain. 
It is often more convenient to give a doctrine or an argument 
a bad name, than it is soberly and satisfactorily to reply to it. 

(2.) Itis not a little curious that we should be charged with 
holding the same sentiments with the Perfectionists; while 
yet they seem to be more violently opposed to our views, 
since they have come to understand them, than almost any 
other persons whatever. I have been informed by one of 
their leaders, that he regards me as one of the master-builders 
of Babylon. And TI also understand that they manifest great- 
er hostility to the Oberlin Evangelist than almost any other 
class of persons. 


(3.) I will not take time, nor is it needful, to go into an in- 
vestigation or a denial even of the supposed or alledged 
points of agreement between us and the Perfectionists. But 
for the present it must be sufficient to request you to read and 
examine for yourselves. You have, at the commencement of 
these lectures upon this subject, their confession of faith 
drawn up with care, by their leader in compliance with par- 
ticular request; let a comparison of that with what is here 
taught settle the question of our agreement or disagreement 
with that sect. 


With respect to the modern Perfectionists, those who have 
been acquainted with their writings, know that some of them 
have gone much farther from the trath than others. Some 
of their leading men, who commenced with them and adopted 
their name, stopped far short of adopting some of their most 
abominable errors; still maintaining the authority and per- 
petual obligation of the moral law; and thus have been saved 
from going into many of the most objectionable and destruc- 
tive notions of the sect. There are many more points of 
agreement between that class of Perfectionists and the ortho- 
dox church, than between the church and any other class of 
them. And there are still a number of important points of 
difference, as every one knows who is possessed of correct 
information upon this subject. 


I abhor the practice of denouncing whole classes of men 
for the errors of some of that name. Iam well aware that 
there are many of those who are termed Perfectionists, who 
as truly abhor the extremes of error into which many of that 
name have fallen, as perhaps do any persons living. 
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‘ 10. Another objection is, that persons could not livein this 
world, if they were entirely sanctified. Strange! Does ho- 
liness injure a man? Does perfect conformity to all the laws 
of life and health, both physical and moral, render it impossi- 
ble fora man to live? If a man break off from rebellion 
against God, will it kill him? Does there appear to have been 
any thing in Christ’s holiness inconsistent with life and health? 
The fact is, that this objection is founded in a gross mistake 
in regard to what constitutes entire sanctification. It is sup- 
posed by those who hold this objection, that this state implies 
a continual and most intense degree of excitement, and many 
things which are not atallimplied init. I have thought, that 
it is rather a glorified than a sanctified state, that most men 
have before their minds whenever they consider this subject. 
When Christ was upon earth, he was in a sanctified but not 
ina glorified state. ‘It is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his Master.” Now what is there in the’ moral character of 
Jesus Christ as represented in his history, that may not and 
ought not to be fully copied into the life of every christian? I 
speak not of his knowledge, but of his spirit and temper. 
Ponder well every circumstance of his life that has come down 
to us, and say, beloved, what is there in it that may not, by 
the grace of God, be copied into your own? and think you, 
that a full imitation of him in all that relates to his moral 
character would render it impossible for you to livein the 
world? 

l1. Againit is objected that should we become entirely in 
the sense of permanently sanctified, we could not know it 
and should not be able intelligently to profess it. 

Answer. All that a sanctified soul needs to know or pro- 
fess is that the grace of God in Christ Jesus is sufficient for 
him, so that he finds it to be true as Paul did that he can do 
all things through Christ who strengtheneth him, and that he 

does not expect to sin, but that on the contrary, he is enabled 
through grace “to reckon himself dead indeed unto sin, and 
“alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” A saint may. 
not know that he shall never sin again; he may expect to sin 
no more because of his confidence, not in his own resolutions 
or strength or attainments, but simply in the infinite grace 
and faithfulness of Christ. He may come to look upon, to 
regard, account, reckon himself as being dead indeed and in 
fact unto sin, and as having done with it, and as being alive 
unto God, and to expect henceforth to live wholly to God as 
much as he expects to live at all; and it may be true that he 
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will thus live without his being able to say that he knows 
that he is entircly in the sense of permanently sanctified. 
This he need not know, but this he may believe upon the 
strength of such promises as 1 Thess. 5: 23, 24: “And the 
very God of peace sanctify you wholly: and I pray God 
your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who also will do it.” It is also true that a chris- 
tian may attain a state in which he will really fall no more 
into sin as a matter of fact, while at the same time he may 
not be able to express even a thorough persuasion that he 
shall never fall again. All he may be able intelligently to 
say is, “* God knoweth, | hope to sin no more, but the event 
will show. May the Lord keep me; I trust that he will.” 

12. Another objection is, that the doctrine tends to spirit- 
ual pride. And is it true indeed that to become perfectly 
humble tends to pride? But entire humility is implied in en- 
tire sanctification. Is it true that you must remain in sin, and 
of course cherish pride in order to avoid pride? Is your hu- 
mility more safe in your own hands, and are you more secure 
against spiritual pride in refusing to receive Christ as your 
helper, than you would be in at once embracing him as a full 
Savior? 

I have seen several remarks in the papers of late, and have 
heard several suggestions from various quarters, which have 
but increased the fear which I have for some time entertain- 
ed, that multitudes of Christians and indeed many ministers 
have radically defective views of salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ. ‘To the doctrine of entire sanctification in this life, 
as believed and taught by some of us, it has been frequently 
of late objected, that prayers offered in accordance with this 
belief, and by a sanctified soul, would savor strongly of spir- 
itual pride and self-righteousness. I have seen this objection 
stated in its full force of late, in a religious periodical, in the 
form of a supposed prayer of a sanctified soul—the object 
of which was manifestly to expose the shocking absurdity, self- 
righteousness, and spiritual pride, of a prayer, or rather 
thanksgiving, made in accordance with a belief that one is 
entirely sanctified. Now I must confess, that that prayer, 
together with objections and remarks which suggest the same 
idea, have created in my mind no small degree of alarm. I 
not a little fear, that many of our divines, in contending for 
the doctrines of grace, have entirely lost sight of the mean- 
ing of the na: vic they use, and have in reality but very 
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little practical understanding of whatis intended by salvation 
by grace, in opposition to salvation by works. If this is not 
the case, I know not how to account for their feeling and sta- 
_ ting such an objection as this to the doctrine of entire sancti- 
fication. , 

Now, if I understand the doctrine of salvation by grace, 
both sanctification and justification are wrought by the grace 
of God, and not by any works or merits of our own, irrespec- 
tive of the grace of Christ through faith. If this is the 
real doctrine of the Bible, what earthly objection can there 
be to our confessing, professing, and thanking God for our 
sanctification, any more than for our justification. It is true, 
indeed, that in our justification our own agency is not con- 
cerned, while in our sanctification it is. Yet I understand the 
doctrine of the Bible, to be, that both are brought about by 
grace through faith, and that we should no sooner be sancti- 
fied without the grace of Christ than we should be justified 
without it. Now who pretends to deny this? And yet, if it 
is true, of what weight is that class of objections to which I 
have alluded? These objections manifestly turn upon the idea, 
no doubt latent and deep seated in the mind, that the real ho- 
liness of Christians, in whatever degree it exists, is in some 
way to be ascribed to some goodness originating in themselves, 
and not in the grace of Christ. But do let me ask, how is it 
possible that men who entertain, really and practically, right 
views upon this subject, can by any possibility feel as if it 
must be proof conclusive of self-righteousness and Pharisaism 
to profess and thank God for sanctification? Is it not under- 
stood on all hands, that sanctification is by grace; and that 
the gospel has made abundant provision for the sanctification 
of all men? This certainly is admitted by those who have sta- 
ted this objection. Now if this is so, whichis the most hon- 
orable to God, to confess and complain of our sins’ triumph- 
ing and having dominion over us, or to be able truly and hon- 
estly to thank Him for having given us the victory over our 
sins. God has said, “Sin shall not have dominion over you, 
for ye are not under the law, but under grace.” 

Now, in view of this and multitudes of kindred promises, 
suppose we come to God and say, “O Lord, thou hast made 
these great and precious promises, but as a matter of fact 
they do not accord with our own experience. For sin does 
continually have dominion over us. Thy grace is not suffi- | 
cient for us) Weare continually overcome by temptation, 
notwithstanding thy promise that in every temptation thou 
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wilt make a way for us to escape. Thou hast said, the truth 
shall make.us free, but we are not free. Weare still the 
slaves of our appetites and lusts.” | 

- Now which, [ inquire, is the most honorable to God, to go 
on with a string of confessions and self-accusations, that are 
in flat contradiction to the promises of God, and almost, to 
say the least, a burlesque upon the grace of the gospel, or to 
be able, through grace, to confess that we have found it true 
in our own experience, that his grace is sufficient for us—that 
as our day is so ourstrength is, and that sin does not have 
dominion over us, because we are not under the law butunder 
grace? 

To this I know it will be answered that in this confessing of 
our sins we do notimpeach the grace or faithfulness of God 
inasmuch as all these promises are conditioned upon faith, 
and consequently that the reason of our remaining in sin is to 
be ascribed to our unbelief, and is therefore no disparage- 
ment tothe grace of Christ. But I beg that it may be duly 
considered that faithitself is of the operation of God—is it- 
self produced by grace; and therefore the fact of our being 
obliged to confess our unbelief is a dishonor to the grace of 
Christ. Is it honorable or dishonorable to God that we 
should be able to confess that even our unbelief is overcome, 
and that we are able to testify from our own experience that 
the grace of the gospel, is sufficient for our present sal- 
vation and sanctification? There is no doubt a vast amount 
of self-righteousness in the church, which, while it talks 
of grace, really means nothing by it. For a man to go 
any farther than to hope that he is converted, seems to 
many minds to savor of self-righteousness. Now why is 
this, unless they themselves entertain self-righteous notions in 
regard to conversion? Many persons would feel shocked to hear 
a man in prayer unqualifiedly thank God that he had been 
converted and justified. And they might just as well feel 
shocked at this, and upon precisely the same principle, as to 
feel shocked if he should unqualifiedly thank God that he 
had been sanctified by his grace. 

But again, I say, that the very fact that aman feels shock- 
ed to hear a converted or a sanctified soul unqualifiedly thank 
God for the grace received, shows that down deep in his 
heart lies concealed a self-righteous view of the way of sal- 
vation, and thatin his mind all holiness in Christians is a 
ground of boasting; and that if persons have become truly 
and fully sanctified they really have a ground of boasting be- 
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fore God. I know not how else to account for this wonder- 
ful prejudice. For my own part I do not conceive it to be 
the least evidence of self-righteousness when I hear a man 
sincerely and heartily thank God for converting and justify- 
ing him by his grace. Nor should I feel either shocked, hor- 
rified, or disgusted, to hear aman thank God that he had 
sanctified him wholly by his grace; if ineither or both cases I 
had the corroborative evidence of an apparently holy life; I 
should bless God, take courage, and feel like calling on all 
around to glorify God for such an instance of his glorious 
and excellent grace. 

The feeling seems to be very general that such a prayer 
or thanksgiving is similar in fact and in the principle upon 
which it rests with that of the Pharisee noticed by our Savior. 
But what reason is there for this assumption? We are ex- 
pressly informed that that was the prayer of a Pharisee. But 
the Pharisees were self-righteous and expressly and openly 
rejected the grace of Christ. 

The Pharisee then boasted of his own righteousness ori- 
ginating inand consummated by his own goodness and not 
in the grace of Christ. Hence he did not. thank God that 
the grace of Christ had made him unlike other men. » Now this 
prayer:was designed to teach us the abominable folly of any 
man’s putting in a claim to righteousness and true holiness 
irrespective of the grace of God by Jesus Christ. But cer- 
tainly this is an infinitely different thing from the thanksgiv- 
ing of asoul who fully recognizes the grace of Christ, and 
attributes his sanctification entirely to that grace. And I 
cannot see how a man can suppose these two prayers to be 
analogous in their principle and spirit, who has entirely dives- 
ted himself of Pharisaical notions in. respect to the doctrine 
of sanctification. 


LECTURE LXIX. 
SANCTIFICATION. 
FARTHER OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


13. Aearn it is objected that many who have embraced this 
doctrine, really are spiritually proud. ‘To this I answer: 

(1.) So have many who believed the doctrine of regenera- 
tion been deceived and amazingly puffed up with the idea 
that they have been regenerated when they have not been. 
But is this a good reason for abandoning the doctrine of re- 
generation, or any reason why the doctrine should not be 
preached? 

(2.) Let me inquire, whether a simple declaration of what 
God has done for their souls, has not been assumed as of it- 
self sufficient evidence of spiritual pride on the part of those 
who embrace this doctrine, while there was in reality no spir- 
itual pride at all? It seems next to impossible, with the pre- 
sent views of the Church, that an individual should really at- 
tain this state, and profess to live without known sin in a man- 
ner so humble as not of course to be suspected of enormous 
spiritual pride. This consideration has been a snare to some 
who have hesitated and even neglected to declare what God 
had done for their souls, lest they should be accused of spirit- 
ual pride. And this has been.a serious injury to their piety. 

14. But again it is objected that this doctrine tends to cen- 
soriousness. To this I reply: 

(1.) It is not denied that some who have professed to be-~ 
lieve this doctrine have become censorious. But this no 
more condemns this doctrine than it condemns that of regen- 
eration. And that it tends to censoriousness, might just as 
well be urged against every acknowledged doctrine of the 
Bible as against this doctrine. 

(2.) Let any Christian do his whole duty to the Church and 
the world in their present state—let him speak to them and 
of them as they really are, and he would of course incur the ° 
charge of censoriousness. It is therefore the most unreason~ 
able thing in the world, to suppose that the church, in its pre- 
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sent state, would not accuse any perfect christian of censo-. 
riousness. Entire sanctification implies the doing of all our 
duty. But to do all our duty, we must rebuke sin in high 
places and in low places. Can this be done with all needed 
severity, without in many cases giving offence and incurring 
the charge of censoriousness? No; itis impossible, and to 
maintain the contrary, would be to impeach the wisdom and 
holiness of Jesus Christ himself. 

15. It is objected that the believers in this doctrine lower 
the standard of holiness to a level with their own experience. 

To this I reply that it has been common to set up a false 
standard, and to overlook the true spirit and meaning of the 
law, and to represent it as requiring something else than 
what it does require; but this notion is not confined to those 
who believe in this doctrine. The moral law requires one 
and the same thing of all moral agents, namely, that they 
shall be universally and disinterestedly benevolent; in other 
words, that they shall love the Lord their God with all their 
heart, and their neighbor as themselves. This is all that it 
does require of any. Whoever has understood the law as 
requiring less or more than this, has misunderstood it. Love 
is the fulfilling of the law. But I must refer the reader to 
what I have said upon this subject when treating of Moral 
Government. 

The law, as we have seen on a former occasion, levels its 
claims to us as we are, and a just exposition of it, as I have 


‘already said, must take into consideration all the present cir- 


cumstances of our being. This is indispensable to a right 
apprehension of what constitutes entire sanctification. 

There may be, as facts show, danger of misapprehension 
in regard to the true spirit and meaning of the law in the 
sense that by theorizing and adopting a false philosophy, one 
may lose sight of the deepest affirmations of his reason in 
regard to the true spirit and meaning of the law; andI would 
humbly inquire whether the error has not been in giving such 
an interpretation of the law, as naturally to beget the idea so 
prevalent, that if a man should become holy he could not 
live in this world? In a letter lately received from a beloved, 
and useful, and venerated minister of the gospel, while the 
writer expressed the greatest attachment to the doctrine of 
entire consecration to God, and said that he preached the 
same doctrine which we hold to his people every Sabbath, 
but by another name, still he added that it was revolting to. 
his feelings to hear any mere man set up the claim of obedi- 
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ence to the law of God. Now let me inquire, why should 
this be revolting to the feelings of piety? Must it not be 
because the law of God is supposed to require something of 
human beings in our state, which it does not and cannot re- 
quire? Why should such a claim be thought extravagant, 
unless the claims of the living God be thought extravagant? 
If the law of God really requires no more of men than what 
is reasonable and possible, why should it be revolting to any 
mind to hear an individual profess to have attained to entire 
obedience? I know that the brother to whom I allude, would 
be almost the last man deliberately and knowingly to give 
any strained interpretation to the law of God; and yet, I 
cannot but feel that much of the difficulty that good men 
have upon this subject, has arisen out of a comparison of the 
lives of saints with a standard entirely above that which the 
law of God does orcan demand of persons in all respects in 
our circumstances, or indeed of any moral agent whatever. 

16. Another objection is, that as a matter of fact the grace 
of God is not sufficient to secure the entire sanctification of 
saints in this life. It is maintained, that the question of the 
attainability of entire sanctification in this life, resolves it- 
self after all into the question, whether christians are 
sanctified’ in this life? The objectors say that nothing 
is sufficient grace that does not as a matter of fact, se- 
cure the faith and obedience and perfection of the saints; 
and, therefore, that the provisions of the gospel are in fact 
to be measured by the results; and that the experience of 
the church decides both the meaning of the promises and the 
extent of the provisions of grace. Now to this I answer: 

If this objection be good for any thing in regard to entire 
sanctification, it is equally true in regard to the spiritual state 
of every person in the world. If the fact that men are not 
perfect, proves that no provision is made for their per- 
fection, their being no better than they are proves that 
there is no provision for their being any better than they 
are, or that they might not have aimed at being any better, 
_with any rational hope of success. But who, except a 
fatalist, will admit’ any such conclusion as this? And 
yet I do not see but this conclusion is inevitable from such 
premises. As well might an impenitent sinner urge that the 
grace of the gospel is not, as a matter fact, sufficient for him 
because it does not convert him; as well might he resolvé 
every thing into the sovereignty of God, and say, The sove- 
reignty of God must convert me, orI shall not be converted; 
and since I am not converted, it is because the grace of God 
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has not proved itself sufficient to convert me. But who will 
excuse the sinner, and admit his plea that the grace and pro- 
visions of the gospelare not sufficient for him? — 

Let ministers urge upon both saints and sinners the claims 
of God. Let them insist that sinners may, and can, and 
ought immediately to become christians, and that christians 
can, and may, and ought to live wholly to God. Let them 
urge christians to live without sin, and hold out the same ur- 
gency of command and the same encouragement that the 
New School hold out to sinners; and we shall soon find that 
christians are entering into the liberty of perfect love as sin- 
ners have found pardon and acceptance. Let ministers hold 
forth the same gospel to all, and insist that the grace of the 
gospel is as sufficient to save from all sin as from a part of it; 
and we shall soon see whether the difficulty has not been 
that the gospel has been hid and denied until the churches 
have been kept weak through unbelief. The church has 
been taught not to expect the fulfillment of the promises to 
them; that it is dangerous error to expect the fulfillment to 
them, for example, of the promise in 1 Thes. 5: 23, 24: “And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God 
your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he 
that calleth you, who also will do it.’ When God says he 
will sanctify us wholly, and preserve us blameless unto the 
coming of the Lord, masters in Israel tell us that to expect 
this is dangerous error. 

17. Another objection to this doctrine is, that it is contrary 
to the views of some of the greatest and best men in the 
Church,—that such men as Augustine, Calvin, Doddridge, 
Edwards, &c., were of a different opinion. ‘To this I answer: 

(1.) Suppose they were;—we are to call no man father in 
such a sense as to yield up to him the forming of our views 
of Christian doctrine. 

(2.) This objection comes with a very ill grace from those 
who wholly reject their opinions on some of the most impor- 
tant points of Christian doctrine. 

(3.) Those men all held the doctrine of physical moral 
depravity, which was manifestly the ground of their rejecting 
the doctrine of entire sanctification in this life. Maintaining 
as they seem to have done, that the constitutional suscepti- 
bilities of body and mind were sinfully depraved, consistency 
of course led them to reject the idea that persons could be | 
entirely sanctified while in the body. Now I would ask what 
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consistency is there in quoting them as rejecting the doctrine 
of entire sanctification in this life, while the reason of this 
rejection in their minds, was founded in the doctrine of physi- 
cal moral depravity, which notion is entirely denied by those 
who quote their authority? 

18. But again it is objected, that if we should attain this 

state of continual consecration or sanctification, we could not 
know it until the day of Judgment, and that to maintain its 
attainability is vain, inasmuch as no one can know whether 
he has attained it or not. To this I reply: 
_ (1.) A man’s consciousness is the highest and best evidence 
of the present state of his own mind. I understand con- 
sciousness to be the mind’s recognition of its own existence 
and exercises, and that it is the highest possible evidence to 
our own minds of what passes within us. Consciousness can 
of course testify only to our present sanctification, but, 

(2.) With the law of God before us as our standard, the 

testimony of consciousness in regard to whether the mind is 
conformed to that standard or not, is the highest evidence 
which the mind can have of a present state of conformity to 
that rule. 
_ (3.) It is a testimony which we cannot doubt any more 
than we can doubt our existence. How do we know that 
we exist? I answer: by our consciousness. How- do I know 
that I breathe, or love, or hate, or sit, or stand, or lie down, 
or rise up-—that I am joyful or sorrowful—in short, that I ex- 
ercise any emotion, or volition, or affection of mind—How do 
I know that I sin, or repent, or believe? I answer: by my 
own consciousness. No testimony can be ‘+so direct and 
convincing as this.” 

Now in order to know that my repentance is genuine, I 
must know what genuine repentance is. So if I would know 
whether my love to God and man, or obedience to the law is 
genuine, | must have clearly before my mind the real spirit, 
and meaning, and bearing of the law of God. Having the 
rule before my mind, my own consciousness affords ‘+ the most 
direct and convincing evidence possible” whether my present 
state of mind is conformed to the rule. The Spirit of God 
is never employed in testifying to what my consciousness 
teaches, but in setting in a strong light before my mind the 
rule to which I am to conform my life. It is His business to 
make me understand, to induce me to love and obey the 
truth; and it is the business of consciousness to testify to my 
own mind, whether I do or do not obey the truth when I ap- 
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prehend it. When God so presents the truth as to give the 
-mind assurance that it understands his mind and will upon 
any subject, the mind’s consciousness of its own state in view 
of that truth, is ‘the highest and most direct possible” evi- 
dence of whether it obeys or disobeys. 

(4.) If a man cannot be conscious of the character of his 
own supreme or ultimate choice, in which choice his moral 
character consists, how can he know when and of what he is 
to repent? If he has committed sin of which he is not con- 
scious, how is he to repent of it? And if he has a holiness 
of which he is not conscious, how could he feel that he has 
peace with God? 

But it is said that a man may violate the law not knowing 
it, and consequently have no consciousness that he sinned, but 
that afterwards a knowledge of the law may convict him of 
sin. ‘To this I reply, that if there was absolutely no knowl- 
edge that the thing in question was wrong, the doing of that 
thing was not sin, inasmuch as some degree of knowledge of 
what is right or wrong is indispensable to the moral character 
of any act. In such acase there may be a sinful ignorance 
which may involve all the guilt of those actions that were 
done in consequence of it; but that blame-worthiness lies in 
that state of heart that has induced this, and not at all in the 
violation of the rule of which the mind was at the time en- 
tirely ignorant. 

(5.) The Bible every where assumes, that we are able to 
know, and unqualifiedly requires us to know what the moral 
state of our mind is. It commands us to examine ourselves, 
to know and to prove our own selves. Now how can this be 
done but by bringing our hearts into the light of the law of 
God, and then taking the testimony of our own: consciousness, 
whether we are or are not ina state of conformity to the 
law? But if we are not to receive the testimony of our own 
consciousness in regard to our present sanctification, are we 
to receive it in respect to our repentance or any other exer- 
cise of our mind whatever? The fact is that we may deceive 
ourselves, by neglecting to compare ourselves with the right 
standard. But when our views of the standard are right, 
and our consciousness bears witness of a felt, decided, une- 
quivocal state of mind, we cannot be deceived any more than 
we can be deceived in regard to our own existence. 


(6.) But it is said our consciousness does not teach us what: 


the power and capacities of our minds are, and that therefore 
if consciousness could teach us in respect to the kind of our 
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exercises, it cannot teach us in regard to their degree, wheth- 
er they are equal to the present capability of our mind. To 
this I reply: : 

[1.] Consciousness does as unequivocally testify whether 
we do ordo not love God with all our heart, as it does 
whether we love him at all. How does a man know that he 
liftsas much as he can, or runs, or walks as fast as he is able? 
I answer: By his own consciousness. How does he know 
that he repents or loves with all his heart? I answer: By 
his own consciousness. This is the only possible way in 
which he can know it. . 

[2.] The objection implies that God has put within our 
reach no possible means of knowing whether we obey him 
or not. The Bible does not directly reveal the fact to any 
man, whether he obeys God or not. It reveals his duty, but 
does not reveal the fact whether he obeys. It refers for this 
testimony to his own consciousness. The Spirit of God sets 
our duty before us, but does not directly reveal to us whether 
we do it or not; for this would imply that every man is un- 
der constant inspiration. 

But it is said the Bible directs our attention to the fact, 
whether we outwardly obey or disobey, as evidence whether 


'-we are in a right state of mind or not. But I would inquire, 


how do we know whether we obey or disobey? How do we 
know any thing of our conduct but by our consciousness? 
Our conduct as observed by others is to them evidence of the 
state of our hearts. But, I repeat it, our consciousness of 
obedience to God, is to us the highest and indeed the only 
evidence of our true character. 

[3.] If a man’s own consciousness is not to be a witness, 
either for or against him, other testimony can never satisfy 
him of the propriety of God’s dealing with him in the final 
Judgment. There are cases of common occurrence, where 
the witnesses testify to the guilt or innocence of a man con- 
trary to the testimony of his own consciousness. In all such 
cases, from the very laws of his being, he rejects all other 
testimony: and let me add, that he would reject the testimony 
of God, and from the very laws of his being must reject it, 
if it contradicted his own consciousness. When God convicts 
aman of sin,it is not by contradicting his consciousness; 
but by placing the consciousness which he had at the time 
in the clear strong light of his memory, causing him to dis- 
cover clearly, and to remember distinctly, what light he had, 
what thoughts, what convictions, what intention or design; 
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in other words, what consciousness he had at the time. And 
this, let me add, is the way and the only way in which the 
Spirit of God can convict a man of sin, thus bringing him to 
condemn himself. Now suppose that God should bear testi- 
mony against a man, that at such a time he did such a thing 
—that such and such were all the circumstances of the case— 
and suppose that, at the same time, the individual’s conscious- 
ness unequivocally contradicts him. The testimony of God 
in this case, could not satisfy the man’s mind, or lead him in- 
to a state of self-condemnation. The only possible way in 
which this state of mind could be induced, would be to anni- 
hilate his opposing consciousness and to convict him simply 
upon the testimony of God. 

(7.) Men may everlook what consciousness is. They may 
mistake the rule of duty—they may confound consciousness 
with a mere negative state of mind, or that in which a man 
is not conscious of a state of opposition to the truth. Yet it 
must for ever remain true, that toourown minds “ conscious- 
ness must be the highest possible evidence” of what passes 
within us. And if a man does not by his own consciousness 
know whether he does the best that he can, under the cir- 
cumstances—whether he has a single eye to the glory of 
God—and whether he is in a state of entire consecration to ° 
God—he can not know it in any way whatever. And notes- 
timony whatever, either of God or man, could, according to 
the laws of his being, satisfy him, and beget in bim either 
conviction of guilt on the one hand, or self-approbation on 
the other. 

(8.) Let me ask, how those who make this objection know 
that they are not in a sanctified state? Has God revealed it to 
them? Has he revealed it in the Bible? Does the Bible say 
to A. B., by name, you are not in a sanctified state, or does 
itlay down arule, in the light of which his own conscious- 
ness bears this testimony against him? Has God revealed di- 
rectly by his Spirit, that he is not in a sanctified state, or 
does he hold the rule of duty strongly before the mind and 
‘thus awaken the testimony of consciousness, that he is notin 
this state? 3 

Now just in the:same way, consciousness testifies of those 
that are sanctified, that they are in this state. Neither the 
Bible nor the Spimt of God, makes any new or particular 
‘revelation to them by name. But the Spirit of God bears 
witness to their spirits, by setting the rule in a strong light 
before them. He induces that state of mind that conscience 
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pronounces to be conformity to the rule. This is as far as 
possible from setting aside the judgment of God in the case, 
for conscience under these circumstances is the testimony of 
God, and the way in which he convinces of sin on the one 
hand, and of entire consecration on the other. 

By some, it is still objected that consciousness alone is not 
evidence even to ourselves, of our being or not being ina 
state of entire sanctification—that the judgment of the mind 
is alsoemployed in deciding the true intent and meaning of 
the law, and is therefore as absolutely a witness in the case 
as consciousness is. “Consciousness,” it is said, “* gives us 
the exercises of our own mind, and the judgment decides 
whether these exercises are in accordance with the law of 
God.” So then itis the judgment rather than the conscious- 
ness, that decides whether we are, or are not in a state of en- 
tire sanctification; and therefore, if in our judgment of the 
law we happen to be mistaken, than which nothing is more 
common, in such case we are utterly deceived, if we think 
ourselves ina state of entire sanctification. To this I an- 
swer: 

[1.] It isindeed our judgment that decides upon the intent 
and meaning of the law. 

[2.] We may be mistaken in regard to its true applica- 
tion in certain cases asit respects outward conduct, but let 
it be remembered that neither sin nor holiness is to be found 
in the outward act. They both belong only to the ultimate 
intention. No man, as was formerly shown, can mistake his 
real duty. Every one knows, andcannot but know that dis- 
interested benevolence is his duty. This is, and nothing else 
ishis duty. This he can know, and about this we need not 
mistake. And sure it is that if man can be certain of any thing 
he can be certain in respect to the end for which he lives 
or in respect to his supreme ultimate intention. 

[3.] I deny that itis the judgment which is to us the witness 
in respect to the state of ourown minds. There are sever- 
al powers of the mind called into exercise in deciding upon 
the meaning of, and in obeying the law of God; but it is con-' 
sciousness alone that gives us these exercises. Nothing but 
consciousness can possibly give us any exercise of our own 
minds, that is, we have no knowledge of any exercise but by 
our own consciousness. Suppose then the judgment is exer- 
cised, the willis exercised, and all the involuntary powers are’ 
exercised. These exercises are revealed to us only and sim- 
ply by consciousness; so that it remains an invariable truth, 
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| that consciousness is to us the only possible witness of what 
our exercises are, and consequently of the state of our own 
minds. 

When therefore I say that by consciousness aman may 
know whether he is in a state of sanctification, 1 mean that 
consciousness is the real and only evidence that we can have 
of being in this state. 

“Again, the objection that consciousness cannot decide in 
regard to the strength of our powers, and whether we really 
serve God with all our strength, seems to be based upon the 
false supposition that the law of God requires every power of 
body and mind to be excited at every moment in its full 
strength, and that too without any regard to the nature of 
the subject about which our powers for the time being are 
employed. On a former occasion [ endeavored to show, and 
trust Ldid show, that perfect obedience to the law of God re- 
quires no such thing. Sanctification is consecration. Ein- 
tire consecration, is obedience to the law of God; and all 
that the law requires is, that our whole being be consecrated 
to God; and the amount of strength to be expended in his ser- 
vice at any one moment of time, must depend upon the na- 
ture of the subject about which the powers are for the time 
being employed. And nothing is farther from the truth than 
that obedience to the law of God requires every power of bo- 
dy and mind to be constantly on the strain, and in the highest 
possible degree of excitement and activity. Such an inter- 
pretation of the law of God as this, would be utterly incon- 
sistent with life and health, and would write Mens Trxen 
upon the life and conduct of Jesus Christ himself; for his 
whole history shows that he was notin astate of constant ex- 
citement to the full extent of his powers. 

This objection is based upon a misapprehension of that 
which constitutes entire or continued sanctification. It con- 
sists, as has been shown, in abiding consecration to God, and 
not as the objection assumes, in involuntary affections and 
feelings. When it is considered that entire sanctification con- 
sists in an abiding good will to God and to being in general, 
in living to one end, what real impossibility can there be in 
knowing whether we aresupremely devoted to this end, or su- 
premely devoted to our own interest? 

20. Again, it is ebjected that if this state were attained in 
this life, it would be the end of our probation. To this IJ re- 
ply, that probation since the fall of Adam, or those points o on 
which we are ina state of probation or trial, are, 
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(1.) Whether we will repent and believe the gospel; 

(2.) Whether we will persevere in holiness to the end of life. 

Some suppose that the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints, sets aside the idea of being at all in a state of proba- 
tion after conversion. They reason thus: If itis certain that 
the saints will persevere, then their probation is ended; be- 
cause the question is already settled, not only that they are 
converted, but that they will persevere to the end, and the 
contingency in regard to the event, is indispensable to the 
idea of probation. To this I reply: 

That a thing may be contingent with man that is notat all 
so with God. With God, there is not, and never was any 
contingency in the sense of uncertainty with regard to the 
final destiny of any being. But with men, almost all things 
are contingent. God knows with absolute certainty wheth- 
er a man will be converted, and whether he will perse- 
vere. A man may know that he is converted, and may be- 
lieve that by the grace of God he shall persevere. He may 
have an assurance of this in proportion to the strength of his 
faith. But the knowledge of this fact is not at all inconsistent 
with the idea of his continuance in a state of trial till the day 
of his death, inasmuch as his perseverance depends upon 
the exercise of his own voluntary agency; and also because 
his perseverance is the condition of his final salvation. 

In the same way some say, that if we have attained a state 
of entire or permanent sanctification, we can no longer be in 
a state of probation. lanswer, that perseverance in this de- 
pends upon the promises and grace of God, just as the final 
perseverance of the saints does. In neither case can we have 
any other assurance of our perseverance than that of faith 
in the promise and grace of God; nor any other knowledge 
that weshall continue in this state, than that which arises out 
of a belief in the testimony of God, that He will preserve 
us blameless until the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. If 
this be inconsistent with our probation, I see not why the doc- 
trine of the saint’s perseverance is not equally inconsistent 
with it. Ifany one is disposed to maintain that for us to have 
any judgment or belief grounded on the promises of God in 
regard to our final perseverance, is inconsistertt with a_ state 
of probation, all I can say is, that his views of probation are 
very different from my own, and so far as I understand, from 
those of the Church of God. 

Again: there is a very high and important sense in which 
every moral being will remain on probation to all eternity. 
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While under the moral government of God, obedience must 
forever remain a condition of the favor of God. And the 
fact of continued obedience will forever depend on the faith- 
fulness and grace of God; and the only knowledge we can 
ever have of this fact, either in heaven or on earth, must be 
founded upon the faithfulness and truth of God. 

Again, if it were true, that entering upon a state of per- 
manent sanctification in this life, were, in some sense, an end 
of our probation, that would be no objection to the doctrine; 
for there is a sense in which probation often ends long before 
the termination of this life. Where, for example, a person 
has committed the unpardonable sin, or where, from any 
cause, God has given sinners up to fillup the measure of their 
iniquity, withdrawing forever his Holy Spirit from them, and 
sealing them over to eternal death; this, in a very important 
sense, is the end of their probation, and they are as sure of hell 
as if they were already there. ‘Soon the other hand, when 
a person has received, after that he believes, the sealing of the 
Spirit unto the day of redemption, as an earnest of his inher- 
itance, he may regard and is bound to regard this as a solemn 
pledge on the part of God of his final perseverance and _ sal- 
vation, and as no longer leaving the final question of his desti- 
ny in doubt. 

Now it should be remembered, that in both these cases the 
result depends upon the exercise of the agency of the crea- 
ture. In the case of the sinner given up of God, it is cer- 
tain that be will not repent, though his impenitence is volun- 
tary and by no means a thing naturally necessary. So on 
the other hand, the perseverance of the saints is certain’ 
though not necessary. Ifin either case there should be a 
radical change of character, the result would differ accord- 
ingly. 

21. Again, while it is admitted by some that entire sancti- 
fication in this life is attainable, yet it is denied that there is 
any certainty that it will be attained by any one before death; 
for, it is said, that as all the promises of entire sanctification 
are conditioned upon faith, they therefore secure the entire 
sanctification of no one. To this J reply, 

That all the promises of salvation in the Bible are condi- 
tioned upon faith and repentance, and therefore it does not 
follow on this principle, that any person ever will be saved. 
What does all this arguing prove? The fact is, that while 
the promises of both salvation and sanctification, are condi-— 
tioned upon faith, yet the promises that God will convert and 
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sanctify the elect, spirit, soul, and body, and preserve and 
save them, must be fulfilled and will be fulfilled by free grace 
drawing and securing the concurrence of free will. With 
respect to the salvation of sinners, it is promised that Christ 
shall have a seed to serve him, and the Bible abounds with 
promises to Christ that secure the salvation of great multi- 
tudes of sinners. So the promises that the Church as a body, 
at some period of her earthly history, shall be entirely sanc- 
tified, are, as it regards the Church, unconditional, in the 
sense that they will assuredly be accomplished. But, as I 
have already shown, as it respects individuals, the fulfillment 
of these promises must depend upon the exercise of faith. 
Both in respect to the salvation of sinners and the sanctifica- 
tion of Christians, God is abundantly pledged to bring about 
the salvation of the one and the sanctification of the other, 
to the extent of his promise to Christ. 

22. It is also objected that the sanctification of the saints 
depends upon the Sovereignty of God. To this I reply that 
both the sanctification of the saints and the conversion of 
sinners is in some sense dependent upon the sovereign grace 
of God. But who but an antinomian would for this reason 
hesitate to urge it upon sinners to repent immediately and 
believe the gospel? Would any one think of objecting to 
the doctrine or the fact of repentance, that repentance and 
the conversion of sinners were dependent npon the sove- 
reignty of God? 

And yet, if the sovereignty of God can be justly urged as 

a bar to the doctrine of entire sanctification, it may, for 
ought I see, with equal propriety be urged as a bar to the 
doctrine and fact of repentance. We have no controversy 
with any one upon the subject of entire sanctification who 
will as fully and as firmly hold out the duty and the possibili- 
ty and the practical attainability of entire sanctification as 
of repentance and salvation. Let them both be put, where. 
the bible puts them, upon the same ground so far as the duty 
and the practicability of both are concerned. 
_ Suppose any one should assert that it were irrational and 
dangerous for sinners to hope or expect to be converted, and 
sanctified, and saved, because all this depends upon the sove- 
reignty of God and they do not know what God will do. 
Who would say this? But why not as well as to make the 
objection to sanctification which we are now considering? 
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LECTURE LXX. 
SANCTIFICATION. 
REMARKS. 


f 1) THERE is an importance to be attached to the sanctifi- 
cation of the body, of which very few persons appear to be 
aware, Indeed unless the bodily appetites and powers be 
consecrated to the service of God-<unless we learn to eat 
and drink, and sleep and’ wake, an labor, and rest, for the 
glory of God, permanent sanctification-as‘a practical thing is 
out of the question. 

It is plain, that very few persons are aware of the great 
influence which their bodies have over their minds, and of 
the indispensable necessity of bringing their bodies under, 
and keeping them in subjection., 

Few people seem to keep the fact steadily in view, that 
unless their bodies be rightly managed, they will be so fierce 
and over-powering a source of temptation to the mind, as in- 
evitably to lead it into sin. If they indulge themselves in a 
stimulating diet, and in the use of those condiments that irri- 


k 


tate and rasp the nervous system, their bodies will be of © 


course and of necessity the source of powerful and inces- 
sant temptation to evil tempers and vile affections. If per- 
sons were aware of the great influence which the body has 
over the mind, they would realize that they cannot be too 
careful to preserve the nervous system from the influence of 
every improper article of food or drink, and preserve that 
system as they would the apple of their eye, from every in- 
fluence that could impair its functions. 

No one who has opportunity to acquire information in re- 
gard to the laws of life and health, and the best means of 
sanctifying the whole spirit, soul, and body, can be guiltless if 
he neglects these means of knowledge. Every man is bound 


to make the structure and Jaws of both body and mind the 


subject of as thorough investigation as his circumstances 
will permit, to inform himself in regard to what are the true 
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principles of perfect temperance, and in what way the most 
can be made of all his powers of body and mind for the glo- 
ry of God. 

YF rom what has been said in these lectures, the reason 

why the church has not been entirely sanctified is very obvi- 
ous. Asa body the church has not believed that such a 
state was attainable until near the close of life. And this 
is a sufficient reason, and indeed the best of all reasons for 
her_not having attained it. 
( 3. From what has been said, it is easy to see that the true 
question in regard to entire sanctification in this life is, Is it at- 
tainable as a matter of fact?’ Some have thought the proper 
question to be, Are Christians entirely sanctified in this life? 
Now certainly this is not the question that needs to be dis- 
cussed. Suppose it to be fully granted that they are not; 
this fact is sufficiently accounted for, by the consideration that 
they do not know or believe it to b@ attainable until the close 
of life. If they believed it to be attainable, it might no longer 
be true that they do not attain it. But if provision really is 
made for this attainment, it amounts to nothing, unless it be 
recognized and believed. The thing needed then is to bring 
the church to see and believe, that this is her high privilege 
and her duty. It is not enough, as has been shown, to say’ 
that it is attainable, simply on the ground of natural ability. 
This is as true of the devil, and the lost in hell, as of men 
in this world. But unless grace has put this attainment so 
within our reach, as that it may be aimed at with the reason- 
able prospect of success, there is, as a matter of fact, no more 
provision for our entire sanctification in this life than for the 
devil’s. As has been said it seems to be trifling with mankind, 
merely to maintain the attainability of this state on the ground 
of natural ability only, and at the same time to tell them that 
they certainly never will exercise this ability unless disposed 
to do so by the grace of God, and furthermore that it is dan- 
gerous error for us to expect to receive grace from God to 
secure this result; that we might by natural possibility make 
this attainment, but it is irrational and dangerous error to ex- 
pect or hope to make it or hope to receive sufficient grace to 
secure it. 

The real question is, Has grace brought this attainment so 
within our reach, that we may reasonably expect by aiming 
at it, to experience it in this life? It is admitted, that on 
the ground of natural ability both wicked men and devils 
have the power to be entirely holy. But it is also admitted, 
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that their indisposition to use this power aright is so 
complete that as a matter of fact, they never will, unless 
influenced to do so by the grace of God. I insist, there- 
fore, that the real question is, whether the provisions of 
the gospel are such, that, did the church fully understand 
and lay hold upon the proffered ‘grace, she might attain this 
state? Are we as fully authorized to offer this grace to chris- 
tians, as we are the grace of repentance and pardon to sin- 
ners? May we as consistently urge christians to lay hold on 
sanctifying grace sufficient to keep them from all sin, as to 
urge sinners to lay hold of Christ for justification? May we 
insist upon the one as really and as honestly as the other? 

4. We see how irrelevant and absurd the objection is, that 
as a matter of fact the church has not attained this state, and 
therefore it is not attainable. Why, if they have not under- 
stood it to be attainable, it no more disproves its attainableness, 
than the fact that the heathen have not embraced the gospel 
proves that they will not when they know it. Within my 
memory it was thought to be dangerous to call sinners to 
repent and believe the gospel, and on the contrary they were 
told by Calvinists that they could not repent, that they must 
wait God’s time; and it was regarded as dangerous error for 
a sinner to think that he could repent. But who does not 
imow that the thorough inculcation of an opposite doctrine 
has brought scores of thousands to repentance? Now the 
same course needs tobe pursued with christians. Instead of 
being told that itis dangerous to expect to be entirely sanc- 
tified in this life, they ought to be taught to believe at once, 
and take hold on the promises of perfect love and faith. 

5.) You see the necessity of fully preaching and insisting 
upon this doctrine, and of calling it by its true scriptural 

name. Itis astonishing to see to what an extent there isa 
tendency among men to avoid the use of scriptural language, 
and to cleave to the language of such men as Edwards and oth- 
er great and good divines. They object to the terms perfec- 
tion and entire sanctification, and prefer to use the terms en- 
tire consecration, and other such terms as have been com- 
mon in the church. 

Now, I would by no means contend about the use of words; 
but still it docs appear to me, to be of great importance, that 
we use scripture language, and insist upon men being ‘perfect 
as their Father in Heaven is perfect,” and being “ sanctified 
wholly, body, soul, and spirit.” ‘This appears to me to be the 
more important for this reason, that if we use the language 
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to which the church has been accustomed upon this subject, 
she will, as she has done, misunderstand us, and will not get 
before her mind that which we really mean. That this is so 
is manifest from the fact that the great mass of the church 
will express alarm at the use of the terms perfection and en- 
tire sanctification, who will neither express or feel any such 
alarm if we speak of entire consecration. This demon- 
strates, that they do not, by any means, understand these 
terms as meaning the same thing. And although I under- 
stand them as meaning precisely the same thing, yet I find 
myself obliged to use the terms perfection and entire sancti- 
fication to possess their minds of my real meaning. ‘This is 
Bible language. It is unobjectionable language. And inas- 
much as the church understands entire consecration to mean 
something less than entire sanctification or christian perfec- 
tion, it does seem to me of great importance, that ministers 
should use a phraseology which wilbcall the attention of the 
church to the real doctrine of the Bible upon this subject. And 
I would submit the question with great humility to my be- 
loved brethren in the ministry, whether they are not aware, 
that christians have entirely too low an idea of what is im- 
plied in entire consecration, and whether it is not useful and 
best to adopt a phraseology in addressing them that shall call 
their attention to the real meaning of the words which they 
use? 
6. Young converts have not been allowed so much as to 
indulge the thought that they could live even for a day whol- 
ly without sin. They have as a general thing no more been 
taught to expect to live even for a day without sin, than they 
have been taught to expect immediate translation, soul and 
body, to Heaven. Of course they have not known that there 
was any other way, than to go on in sin; and however shock- 
ing and distressing the necessity has appeared to them in the 
ardor of their first love, still they have looked upon it as an 
unalterable fact, that to bein a great measure in bondage to 
sin is a thing of course while they live in this world. Now 
with such an orthodoxy as this, with the conviction in the 
church and ministry so ripe, settled, and universal, that the 
utmost that the grace of God can do for men in this world is 
to bring them to repentance and to leave them to live and 
die in a state of sinning and repenting, is it at all wonderful 
that the state of religion should be as it really has been? 

In looking over the results of preaching the doctrine in 
question, to christians, I feel compelled to say, that so far as 
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all observation can go, I have the same evidence, that it is 
truth, and as such is owned and blessed of God to the eleva- 
tion of the holiness of christians, that I have, that those are 
traths which I have so often preached to sinners, and which 
have been so often blessed of God to their conversion. This 
doctrine seems as naturally calculated to elevate the piety of 
christians, and as actually to result in the elevation of their 
piety under the blessing of God, as those truths that I have 
ey ee to sinners, were to their conversion. 
hrist has been in a great measure lost sight of in some 

of his most important relations to mankind. /\ He has been 
known and preached as a pardoning and justifying Savior; 
but as an actually indwelling and reigning Savior in the heart, 
he has been but little known. \I was struck with a remark,a 
few years since, of a brothef\whom I have from that time 
greatly loved, who had been for a time in a desponding state 
of mind, Bonde down with a great sense of his own vileness, 
but seeing no way of escape. At an evening meeting the 
Lord so revealed himself to him as entirely to overcome the 
strength of his body, and his brethren were obliged to carry 
him home. The next time I.saw him, he exclaimed to me 
with a pathos T shall never forget, “Brother Finney, the 
Church have buried the Savior.” Now it is no doubt true, 
that the church have become awfully alienated from Christ— 
have in a great measure lost a knowledge of what he is and 
ought to be to her—and a great many of her members, l 
have good reason to know, in different parts of the country, 
are saying with deep and overpowering emotion, “ They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.” 
¢ 8. With all her orthodoxy, the Church has been for a long 
time much nearer to Unitarianism than she has imagined. 
This remark may shock some of my readers, and you may 
think it savors of censoriousness. But, beloved, | am sure it 
is said in no such spirit. These are “the words of truth and 
soberness.” So little has been known of Christ, that, if I 
am not entirely mistaken, there are multitudes in the ortho- 
dox churches, who do not know Christ, and who in heart are 
Unitarians, while in theory they are orthodox. They have 
never known Christ in the sense of which I have spoken of 
him in these lectures. 

I have been, for some years, deeply impressed with the 
fact, that so many professors of religion are coming to the 
ripe conviction, that they never knew Christ. There have 
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been in this place almost corftinual developments of this fact, 
and { doubt whether there is a minister in the land who will 
present Christ as the gospel presents him, in all the fulness 
of his official relations to mankind, who will not be struck 
and agonized with developments that will assure him that the 
great mass of professors of religion do not know the Savior. 
It has been to my mind a painful and a serious question, what 
I ought to think of the spiritual state of those who know so 
little of the blessed Jesus. That none of them have been 
converted, I dare not say. And yet, that they have been 
converted, lam afraid to say. I would not for the world 
“ quench the smoking flax or break the bruised reed,” or say 
any thing to stumble or weaken the feeblest lamb of Christ; 

and yet my heart is sore pained, my soul is sick; my bowels 
of compassion yearn over the Church of the blessed God. 
O, the dear Church of Christ! What does she in her present 
state know of gospel rest, of that “great and perfect peace 
which they have whose minds are stayed on God?” The 
church in this place is composed, to a great extent, of profes- 
sors of religion from different parts of the world who have 
come hither for educational purposes and from religious con- 
siderations. And as [ said, I have sometimes been appalled | 
at the disclosures which the Spirit of God has made of the 

real spiritual state of many who have come here and were 

considered by others before they came and by themselves as 

truly converted to God. 

- 9) If IT am not mistaken, there is an extensive feeling 

among Christians and ministers, that much that ought to be 

known and may be known of the Savior, is not. Many are 

beginning to find that the Savior is to them “as a root out of 
dry ground, having neither form nor comeliness:” that the 

gospel which they preach and hear is not to them “the pow- 

er of God unto salvation” from sin; that it is not to them 

“olad tidings of great joy;” that it is not to them a peace- 

giving gospel; and many are feeling that if Christ has done 

for them, all that his grace is able to do in this life, the plan 

of salvation is sadly defective, that Christ is not after alla 

Savior suited to their necessities—that the religion which 

they have is not suited to the world in which they live—that 

it does not, can not make them free, but leaves them in a state 

of perpetual bondage. Their souls are agonized and tossed 

to and fro without a resting place. Multitudes also are be- 

ginning to see that there are many passages, both in the Old 

and New Testaments, which they do not understand; that 
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the promises seem to mean much more than they have ever 
realized, and that the gospel and the plan of salvation as a 
whole, must be something very different from that which they 
have as yet apprehended. There are, if I mistake not, great 
multitudes all over the country, who are inquiring more ear- 
nestly than ever before, after a knowledge of that Jesus who 
is to save his people from ‘their sins. 

A fact was related in my hearing, some time since, that il- 
lustrates, in an affecting manner, the agonizing state of mind 
in which many Christians are, in regard to the present state 
of many of the ministers of Christ. I had the statement 
from the brother himself, who was the subject of his narra- 
tive. A sister in the church to which he preached became 
so sensible that he did not know Christ, as he ought to know 
him, that she was full of unutterable agony, and on one occa- 
sion, after he had been preaching, fell down at his feet with 
tears and strong beseechings that he would exercise faith in 
Christ. At another time, she was so impressed with a sense 
of his deficiency in this respect, as a minister, that she ad- 
dressed him in the deepest anguish of her soul, crying out— 
“QO, I shall die, I shall certainly die, unless you will receive 
» Christ as a full Savior,” and attempting to approach him, she 
sunk down helpless, overcome with agony and travail of soul, 
at his feet. 

There is manifestly a great struggle in the minds of multi- 
tudes, that the Savior may be more fully revealed to the 
Church, that the present ministry especially may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, and be made conformable to his death. 

“10. If the doctrine of these lectures is true, you see the 
immense importance of preaching it clearly and fully in revi- 
vals of religion. ¥ When the hearts of converts are warm 
with their first love, then is the time to make them fully ac- 
quainted with their Savior, to hold him up in all his offices 
and relations, so as to break the power of every sin—to 
lead them to break off forever from all self-dependence and 
to receive Christ as a present, perfect, everlasting Savior, 
so far as this can possibly be done with their limited experi- 
encen i. 

“IL, Unless this course be taken, their backsliding is inevit- 
able. You might as well expect to roll back the waters of 
Niagara with your hand, as to stay the tide of their former 
habitudes of mind, surrounded as they are with temptation, 
without a deep, and thorough, and experimental acquaintance 
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With the Savior. And if they are thrown upon their own 
watchfulness and resources, for strength against temptation, 
instead of being directed to the Savior, they are certain to 
become discouraged and fall into dismal bondage. 

12. But before I conclude these remarks, I must not omit 
to-notice the indispensable necessity of a willingness to do 
the will of God, in order rightly to understand this doctrine. 
If a man is unwilling to give up his sins, to deny himself all 
ungodliness and every worldly lust—if he is unwilling to be 
set apart wholly and forever to the service of the Lord, he 
will either reject this doctrine altogether, or only intellectual- 
ly admit it, without receiving it into his heart. Itis an 
eminently dangerous state of mind to assent to this or any 
other-doctrine of the gospel, and not reduce it to practice. 

13. Much evil has been done by those who have professed- 

ly émbraced this doctrine in theory, and rejected it in prac- 
tice. Their spirit and temper have been such as to lead 
those who saw them to infer, that the tendency of the doctrine 
itself is bad. And itis not to be doubted that some who 
have professed to have experienced the power of this doc- 
trine in their hearts, have greatly disgraced religion by ex- 
hibiting any other spirit than that of an entirely sanctified 
one. But why ina christian land, should this be a stumbling 
block?) When the heathen see persons from christian nations 
who professedly adopt the Christian system, exhibit on their 
shores and in their countries, the spirit which many of them 
do, they infer that this is the tendency of the Christian reli- 
gion. ‘l’o this our Missionaries reply that they are only nom- 
inal Christians, only speculative, net real believers. Should 
thousand of our church members go among them, they would 
have the same reason to complain, and might reply to the 
Missionaries, these are not only nominal believers, but profess 
to have experienced the Christian religion in their own hearts. 
Now what would the Missionaries reply? Why, to be sure, 
that they were professors of religion; but that they really did 
not know Christ; that they were deceiving themselves with a 
name to live, while in fact they were dead in trespasses an 
sins. | 

It has often been a matter of astonishment to me, that ina 
Christian land, it should be a stumbling block to any, that 
some, or if youplease, a majority of those who profess to re- 
ceive and to have experienced the truth of this doctrine, should 
exhibit an unchristian spirit. What if the same objection 
should be brought against the Christian religion; against any 
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and every doctrine of the gospel, that the great majority, of 
all the professed believers and receivers of those doctrines 
were proud, worldly, selfish, and exhibited any thing but a 
right spirit? Now this objection might be made with truth to 
the professed Christian Church. But would the conclusive- 
ness of such an objection be admitted in Christian lands? 
Who does not know the ready answer to all such objections 
as these, that the doctrines of Christianity do not sanction 
such conduct, and that it is not the real belief of them that 
begets any such spirit or conduct; that the Christian religion 
abhors all these objectionable things. And now suppose it 
should be replied to this, that a treeis known by its fruits, 
and that so great a majority of the professors of religion could 
not exhibit such a spirit, unlessit were the tendency of Chris- 
tianity itself to beget it. Now who would not reply to this, 
that this state of ‘ing and course of conduct of which they 
complain, is the natural state of man uninfluenced by the gos- 
pel of Christ; that in these instances, on account of unbelief, 
the gospel has failed to correct what was already wrong, and 
that it needed not the influence of any corrupt doctrine to 
produce that state of mind? It appears to me, that these ob- 
jectors against this doctrine on account of the fact that some 
and perhaps many whohave professed to receive it, have ex- 
hibited a wrony spirit, take it for granted that the doctrine 
produces this spirit, instead of considering that a wrong spirit 
is natural to men, and that the difficulty is that through unbe- 
lief the gospel has faikd to correct what was before wrong. 
They reason as if they supposed the human heart needed 
something to beget within it a bad spiril, and as if they sup- 
posed that a belief in this doctrine had made men wicked, 
instead of recognizing the fact, that they were before wicked 
and that through 1 unbelief, the ‘gospel has failed to make them 
ho] 

ALR But let it not be understood, that I suppose or admit that 
the great mass who have professed to have received this 
doctrine into their hearts, have exhibited a bad_ spirit. 
I must say that it has been eminently otherwise so. far 
as my own observation extends. And I am fully convin- 
ced, that if I have ever seen Christianity in the world, and 
the spirit of Christ, that it has been exhibited by those, as a 
general thing, who have received this doctrine into their 
‘hearts. 

15. How amazingly important itis, that the ministry and 
the Church should come fully to a right understanding and 
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embracing of this doctrine. O,it will be like life from the 
dead. The proclamation of it isnow regarded by multitudes 
as “ good tidings of great joy.” From every quarter, we get 
the gladsome intelligence, that souls are entering into the 
deep rest and peace of the gospel, that they are awaking to 
a life of faith and love—and that instead of sinking down in- 
to Antinomianism, they are eminently more benevolent, active, 
holy, and useful than ever before—that they are eminently 
more prayerful, watchful, diligent, meek, sober-minded 
and heavenly in all their lives. This is the charac- 
ter of those, toa very great extent at least, with whom 
I have been acquainted, who have embraced this doctrine, 
and professed to have experienced its power. I say this for 
no other reason than io relieve the anxieties of those who 
have heard very strange reports, and whose honest fears 
have been awakened in regard to the tendency of this doc- 
irine. 
~ 16? Mach pains have been taken to demonstrate that our 
views of this subject are wrong. But in all the arguing to 
this end hitherto, there has been one grand defect. None of 
the opponents of this doctrine have yet showed us ‘a more 
excellent way and told us what is right.” It is certainly im- 
possible to ascertain what is wrong on any moral subject un- 
_ less we have before us the standard of right. 'The mind must 
certainly be acquainted with the rule of right, before it can 
reasonably pronounce any thing wrong, “for by the law 
is the knowledge of sin.” X Itis therefore certainly absurd for 
the opponents of the doctrine of entire sanctification in this 
life to pronounce this doctrine wrong without being able to 
show us, what isright. \'To what purpose then, I pray, do 
they argiie who insist upon this view of the subject as wrong 
while they do not so much as attempt to tell us what is right? 
It can not be pretended that the scriptures teach nothing upon 
this subject. And the question is, what do they teach? We 
therefore call upon the denouncers of this doctrine, (and we 
think the demand reasonable,) to inform us definitely, how 
holy Christians may be, and are expected to be in this life. 
And it should be distinctly understood, that until they bring for- 
ward the rule laid down in the scripture upon this subject, it 
is but arrogance to pronounce any thing wrong; just as if 
they should pronounce any thing to be sin without comparing 
it with the standard of right. Until they inform us what the 
scriptures do teach, we must beg leave to be excused from 
supposing ourselves obliged to believe that what is taught in 
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these lectures is wrong or contrary to the language and spir- 
it of inspiration. This is certainly a question that ought not 
to be thrown loosely by without being settled. The thing at 
which we aim is to establish a definite rule or to explain what 
we suppose to be the real and explicit teachings of the Bible 
upon this point. And we do think it absurd that the oppo- 
nents of this view should attempt to convince us of error, 
without so much as attempting to show what the truth. upon 
this subject is. Asif we could easily enough decide what 
is contrary to right, without possessing any knowledge of 
tight. We therefore beseech our brethren in discussing this 
subject to show us what is right. - And if this is not the truth 
to show us a more excellent way and convince us that we are 
wrong by showing us what is right. For we have no hope 
of ever seeing that we are wrong until we can see that some 
thing « else than what is advocated in this discussion is right. 

‘17. But before I close my remarks upon this subject I must 
not fail to state what I regard as the present duty of Christ- 
ians: Itis to hold their will in a state of consecration to God, 
and to lay hold on the promises for the blessing promised 
in such passages as Ist Thes. 5: 23, 24: “ And the very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly, and I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ; faithful is he that calleth 
you who also will do it.” This is present duty. Let them 
wait on the Lord in faith for that cleansing of the whole be- 
ing which they need to confirm, strengthen, settle them. All 
they can do, and all that God requires them to do is to obey 
him from moment to moment and to lay hold of him for the 
blessing of which we have been speaking, and to be assured 
that God will bring the answer for them in the best time and 
in the best manner. If you believe, the Anointing that abi- 
deth will surely be secured in due time. 


LECTURE LXXL. 
ELECTION. 


In discussing this subject, 

I. I sHALL REMIND YOU OF SOME POSITIONS THAT HAVE 
BEEN SETTLED RESPECTING THE NATURAL AND MORAL AT- 
TRIBUTES OF Gop. 

II. Wouar THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION IS NOT. 

IW. Waar tr 1s. 

1V. I sHALL PROVE THE DOCTRINE TO BE TRUE. | 

V. Sow wHaT COULD NOT HAVE BEEN THE REASONS 
FOR ELECTION. 

VI. Whar MUST HAVE BEEN THE REASONS. 

VII. Wauen THE ELECTION WAS MADE. 

VIII. Execrion pozs NoT RENDER MEANS FOR THE SAL- 
VATION OF THE ELECT UNNECESSARY. 

IX. Execrion is THE GREAT GROUND OF HOPE IN THE 
SUCCESS OF MEANS TO SAVE THE SOULS OF MEN, 

X. ELecrion DOES NOT OPPOSE ANY OBSTACLE TO THE 
SALVATION OF THE NON-ELECT. 

XJ. THERE Is NO INJUSTICE IN ELECTION. 

XII. Tuts 18 THE BEST THAT COULD BE DONE FOR THE 
INHABITANTS OF THIS WORLD. | 
XIII. How wer May AScCERTAIN OUR OWN ELECTION. 

I. I shall remind you of some points that have been settled. 

1. We have seen that eternity is a natural attribute of 
God in the sense that he grows no older. He was just as 
old before the world or the universe was made, as he is now, 
or as he will be at the day of judgment. 

2. We have seen that omniscience is an attribute of God 
in the sense that he knows from a necessity of his infinite 
nature, all things that are objects of knowledge. 

3. That he has necessarily and eternally possessed this 
knowledge, so that he never has and never can have any ac- 
cession to his knowledge. Every possible thing that ever 

as, or will be, or can be an object of knowledge, has been 
necessarily and eternally known to God. If this were not 
true God would be neither infinite nor omniscient. 
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4, Wehave seen also that God exercises an universal prov- 
idence, embracing all events that ever did or ever will occur 


\ in all worlds. ‘Some of these events he causes or secures_by 
_ his own agency, and others occur under his providence in the 
\sense that he permits or suffers them to occur rather than 
jinterpose to prevent them. They may be truly said to occur 
“ander his providence because his plan of governmentin some 


sense embraccs them all. Hemade provision to secure those 
that are good, and to overrule for good those that are evil 
and naturally of evil tendency, but which result incidentally 
from those that are good. They may be said to occur under 
Divine Providence also, because all events that do or ever will 
occur areand must be foreseen, results of God’s own agency, 
or of the work of creation. 

5. We have seen that infinite benevolence is a moral at- 
tribute, or rather that it is the sum of the moral attributes of 
God. 

6. That God is both naturally and morally immutable; 
that in his natural attributes he is necessarily so, and in his 
moral attributes he is certainly so. 

7. We have also seen that all who are converted, sancti- 
fied and saved, are converted, sanctified and saved by God’s 
ewn agency; that is, God saves them by securing by his 
own agency their personal and individual holiness. 

Il. What the bible doctrine of election is not. 

{. Not, as Huntington maintained, that all men are chosen 
to salvation through the atonement of Christ. This gentle- 
man, who was a Congregational minister of New England, 
jeft a treatise for publication after his death, (which was ac- 
cordingly published.) in which he maintained the usual ortho- 
dox creed, with the exception of extending the doctrine of elec- 
tion to the whole human race. He took the Old School view of 
the Atonement, that it was the literal payment of the debt of 
the elect; that Christ suffered what and as much as they de- 
served to suffer, and thus literally purchased their salvation. 
Assuming that such was the nature of the Atonement, he 
sets himself to inguire into the extent of the Atonement, or 
for whom it was made. Finding that Christ tasted death for 
every man, that he died for the world, he came to the conclu- 
sion thatall were elected to salvation, and that all will therefore 
be saved. Ihave never seen the work of which I speak, 
but such is the account I have had of it from those who know 
as I suppose. But this is not the bible doctrine of election, 
as we shall see. . 
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2. The bible doctrine of election is not that any are chosen 
to salvation in such a sense that they will or can be saved 
without repentance, faith and sanctification. 

3. Ner is it that some are chosen to salvation in such a 
sense that they will be saved irrespective of their being re- 
generated and persevering in holiness to the end of life. 
The bible most plainly teaches that these are naturally indis- 
pensable conditions of salvation; and of course election can 
not dispense with them. 

4. Nor is it that any are chosen to salvation for or on ac- 
count of their own foreseen merits, or good works, 2 Tim. 
1:9: * Who hath aayad us, and called us with a holy calling 
not according to our works, but according to his own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.” The foreseen fact that by the wisest govern- 
mental arrangement God could convert and sanctify and fit 
them for heaven, must have been a condition of their election 
to salvation, but could not have been the fundamental reason 
for it, as we shall see. God did not elect them to salvation 
for or on account of their foreseen good works, but upon 
condition of their foreseen repentance, faith and persever- 
ance. 

5. The bible doctrine of election is not that God elected 
some or any to salvation upon condition that they would re- 
pent, believe, and persevere in such a sense that there was any 
certainty in respect to either their conversion, perseverance 
or ultimate salvation. 

These, as has just been said, are necessary conditions of 
salvation, and of course of election. But God, foreseeing 
that by the wisest use of means, he could secure their conver- 
sion and perseverance, chose them both to salvation, and also 
to obedience through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
of the truth... This brings me to show, | 

Ill. What the bible doctrine of election ts. : 

It is, that certain individuals, making a certain number of 
mankind, are chosen by God to eternal salvation through the 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. In other 
words they are chosen to salvation by means of  sanctifica- 
tion. ‘Their salvation is the end—their sanctification is a 
means. Both the end and the means are elected, appointed, 
chosen; the means as really as the end, and for the sake of 
the end. The election of some individuals and nations to 
certain privileges, and to do certain things is not the kind of 
election of which J treat at this time, but I am to consider 
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the doctrine of election as it respects election unto salvation 
as just explained. 

IV. Iam to prove the doctrine, as I have stated it, to be true. 

It is a plain doctrine of the bible: 

Matt. 20: 16. So the last shall be first, and the first last, 
for many be called, but few chosen. 

24: 22. And except those days should be shortened, there 
should no flesh be saved; but for the elect’s sake those days 
shall be shortened. 

John 13: 18. I speak not of you all; I know whom] have 

chosen. 

15: 16. Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and 
’ that your fruit should remain; that whatsoever ye shall ask 
of the Father in my name, he may give it you. 19. If ye 
were of the world, the world would love his own; but be- 
cause ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of 
the world, therefore the world ‘hateth you. 

Acts 13: 48, And when the Gentiles heard this, they were 
glad, and glorified the word of the Lord; and as many as 
were ordained to eternal life believed. 

Ro. 8: 28. And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose. 29, For whom he did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son 
that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 

9: 10. And not only this, but when Rebecca had con- 
ceived by one, even by our father Isaac, 11. (For the chil- 
dren being not yet born, neither having done any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God according to election might 
stand, not of works, but of him that calleth,) 12. It was said 
unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. 13. As it is 
written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated. 14. 
What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God? 
God forbid. 15. For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy 
on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion: 

Il. 5. Even so at this present time also there is a remnant 
according to the election of grace. 7. What then? Israel 
hath not obtained that which he seeketh for, but the election 
hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded. 


Eph. I: 4. According as he hath chosen us in him befote | 


the foil lta of the world, that we should’be holy and with- 
out blame before him in love. 11. In whom also we have 
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obtained an inheritance, being predestinated according to the 
purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will. 

1 Thes. 1: 4. Knowing, brethren beloved, your election of 
God. 

5: 9. For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to ob- 
tain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ. 


2 Thes. 2: 13. But we are bound to give thanks alway to 
God for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth. 


1 Pet. 1: 2. Elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. 


Rev. 17: 8. The beast that thou sawest was, and is not; 
and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit, and go into per- 
dition: and they that dwell on the earth shall wonder, (whose 
names were not written in the book of life from the founda- 
tion of the world,) when they behold the beast that was, and 
is not, and yet is. 


This doctrine.is expressly asserted, or indirectly assumed nT 
implied in every part of the bible, and in ways and instances 
too numerous to be quoted in these lectures. The above are 
only specimens of the scripture treatment of this subject. 


2. It is as plainly the doctrine of reason as of revelation. 

(1.) We have seen that God by his own agency secures the 
conversion, sanctification, and salvation of all that ever were 
or will be saved. 

(2.) Whatever volitions or actions God puts forth to con- 
vert and save men he puts forth designedly to secure that end; 
that is, he does it in accordance with a previous design to do 
as and what he does. 

(3.) He does it with the certain knowledge that he shall 
succeed in accomplishing the end at which he aims. 

(4.) He does it for the purpose of securing this end. 

(5.) This must be a universal truth, to wit, that whatever 
God does for the salvation of men, he does with the design 
to secure the salvation of all whoever will be saved, or of all 
whose salvation he foresees that he can secure, and with the 
certain knowledge that he shall secure their salvation. He 
also does much for the non-elect, in the sense of using such 
means with them as might and: ought to secure their salvation. 
But as he knows he shall not succeed in securing their salva- 
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tion on account of their voluntary and persevering wicked- 
ness, it can not be truly said that he uses these means with 
design to save them, but for other, and good, and wise rea- 
sons. Although he foresees that he can not secure their sal- 
vation because of their wilful and persevering unbelief, yet 
he sees it important under his government to manifest a réadi- 
/ ness to save them and to use such means as he wisely can to 
save them, and such as will ultimately be seen to leave them 
wholly without excuse. 

But with respect to those whom he foresees that he can 
and shall save, it must be true, since he is a good being, that 
he uses means for their salvation with the design to save 
them. And, since as we have seen, he.is an omniscient being, 
he must use these means, not only with a design to save them, 
but also with the certainty that he shall save them. With re- 
spect to them he uses these means for the sake of this end; 
that is, for the sake of their salvation. But with respect to 
the non-elect, he does not use means for the sake of, or ex- 
pecting to accomplish their salvation, but for other purposes, 
such as to leave them without excuse, &c. 

(6.) Butif God ever chooses to save any human beings, he 
must always have chosen to do so, or else he has changed. 
If he now has or ever will have any design about it, he must 
always have had this design; for he never has and never can 

have any new design. If he ever does or will elect any hu- 
“man being to salvation, he must always have chosen or elect- 
ed him, or he has or will form some new’ purpose, which is 
inconsistent with his moral immutability. 
~ (7) Tf he will ever know who will be saved, he must al- 
ways have known it, or he will obtain some new knowledge, 
which is contrary to his omniscience. 

(8.) We are told by Christ that at the day of judgment he 
will say to the righteous, ‘‘Come ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world;” that i is, from eternity. 

Now has the judge at that time any new knowledge or de- 
sign respecting those individuals? Certainly not! 

(8.) Since God of necessity eternally knew all about the 
elect that will ever be true, he must of necessity have chosen 

something in respect to them, for itis naturally impossible 
that he should have had no choice about or in respect to them 
and their salvation. | 

(9.) Since God must of necessity from eternity have had 
some choice in respect to their salvation, it follows that he 
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must have chosen that they should be saved or that he would 
not use such means as he foresaw would save them. If he 
chose not to use those means that he foresaw would save 
them but afterwards saves them, he has changed, which is 
contrary to his immutability. If he always chose that they 
should be saved, this is the same thing for which we are con- 
tending. iu. 

(10.) It must, therefore, be true that all whom God will ever | 
save were from eternity chosen to salvation by him, and since he) _ 
saves them by means of sanctification, and does this design- | 
edly, it must be that this also was eternally designed or in- 
tended by him. ; 

To deny the doctrine of election, involves a denial of the 
attributes of God. 

(IL.) It must also be true that God foreknew all that ever 
will be true of the non-elect, and must have eternally had 
some design respecting their final destiny. And also that he 
has from eternity had the same and the only design that he 
ever will have in respect to them. But this will come up for 
consideration in its place. 


V. What could not have been the reasons for election. 

It has been ascertained and established beyond controver- 
sy and dispute that God is infinitely benevolent and wise. It 
must follow that election is founded in some reason or rea- 
sons, and that these reasons are good and suflicient ; reasons 
that rendered it obligatory upon God to choose just as he did, 
in election. Asstming, as we must, that God is wise and 
good, we are safe in aflirming that he could have had none but 
benevolent reasons for his election of some to eternal life in 
preference to others. Hence we are bound to aflirm that 
election was not based upon, nor does it imply partiality in 
God, in any bad sense of that term. Parliality in any being, 
consists in preferring one to another without any good or suf- 
ficient reason, or in opposition to good and sufficient reasons. 
It being established that God is infinitely wise and good, it 
follows that he can not be partial; that he can not have elect- | 
ed some to eternal salvation through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth, and passed others by, without 
some good and suflicient reason. That is, he can not have 
done it arbitrarily. The great objection that is felt and urg- 
ed by opposers of this doctrine is, that it implies partiality 
in God and represents him as deciding the eternal destiny of 
moral agents by an arbitrary sovereignty. But this objection 
is a sheer and altogether unwarrantable assumption.  {[t 
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‘assumes that God could have had no good and suflicienit 
‘reasons for the election. It has been settled that good is the 


\ end upon which God set his heart; that is, the highest well- 


being of himself and the universe of creatures. This end 


“must be accomplished by means. If God is infinitely wise 


and good he must have chosen the best practicable means. 
But he has chosen the best means for that end, and there can 
be no partiality in that. 

fn support of the assumption that election implies partiality 
and the exercise of an arbitrary sovereignty in God, it has been 
affirmed that there might have been divers systems of means 
for securing the same end in every respect equal to each oth- 
er; that is, that no reason existed for preferring any one, to 
many others—that, therefore, in choosing the present, God 
must have been partial or must have exercised an arbitrary 
sovereignty. To this I answer: 

(1.) There is no ground for the assumption that there are 
or can be divers systems of means of precisely equal value 
in all respects in such a sense that there could have been no 
good reason for preferring one to the other. 

(2.) Treply that if there were divers such systems, cho- 
sing the one, and not any other, would not imply preference. 
Choice of any one in such case must have proceeded upon 
the following ground, to wit, the value of the end demanded ~ 


‘ that one should be chosen. There being no difference be- 


tween the various systems of means God chooses one without 
reference to the other and makes no choice respecting it, any 
more than if it did not exist. He must choose one—he has 
no reason for preference and consequently he can not prefer 
one to the other. His benevolence leads him to choose one 
because the end demands it. He therefore takes any one of 
many exact equals, indifferently without preferring zt to any 
of the others. This implies no partiality in God in any bad 
sense of the term. [or upon the supposition, he was shut up 
to the necessity of choosing one among many exact equals. 
If heis partial in choosing the one he does, he would have 
been equally so had he chosen any other. If thisis partiality, 
it is a partiality arising out of the necessity of the case and 
can not imply any thing objectionable i in God. 

That there is no preference in this case is plain acute 
there is no ground or reason for preference whatever, ac- 
cording to the supposition. But there can be no choice or 
preference when there is absolutely no reason for the choice 
or preference. We have seen on a former occasion that the 
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reason that determines choice, or the reason in view of which, 
or in obedience to which, or for the sake of which, the mind 
chooses, and the object or end chosen, are identical. When 
there.is absolutely no reason fora choice, there is absolutely 
no object of choice, nothing to choose, and of course there can 
be no choice. Choice must have an object; thatis, choice 
must terminate upon something. If choice exists, something 
must be chosen. If there are divers systems of means be- 
tween which there is no possible ground of preference, there 
can absolutely be no such thing as preferring one to the other 
for this would be the same as to choose without any object of 
choice, or without choosing any thing which is a contradic- 
tion. 

If it be said that there may be absolutely no difference in 
the systems of means so far as the accomplishment of the 
end is concerned, but thatone may be preferred or preferable 
to another on some other account, Task on what other ac- 
count? According to the supposition, it is only valued or re- 
garded as an object of choice at all, because of its relation 
to the end. God can absolutely choose it only as a means a 
condition or an end, for all choice must respect these. The in- 
quiry nowrespects means. Now if as a means there is abso- 
lutely no difference between diverse systems in their relation 


* to the end, and the value of the end is the sole reason for 


choosing them, it;follows that to prefer one to another is a na- 
tural impossibility. But one must be chosen for the sake of 
the end, it matters not which: any one is taken indifferently 
so far as others are concerned. ‘This is no partiality and no 
exercise of arbitrary sovereignty in any objectionable sense. 
But as I said, thereis no ground for the assumption that there 
are various systems of means for accomplishing the great end 
of benevolence in all respects equal. ‘There must have been 
a best way, a best system, and if God is infinitely wise and 
good, he must have chosen that for that reason; and this is 
as faras possible from partiality. Neither we nor any other 
creature may be able now to discover .any good reasons for 
preferring the present to any other system, or for electing 
those who are elected in preference to any other. Neverthe- 
less such reasons must have been apparent to the Divine mind. 
or no such election could have taken place. 

2. Election was not an exercise of arbitrary sovereignty. 
By arbitrary sovereignty is intended the choosing and acting 
from mere will, without consulting moral obligation or the 
public good. God has been shown to be infinitely wise and 

37 
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good, It is, therefore, impossible that he should choose or 
act arbitrarily in any case whatever. He must have good 
and sufficient reasons for every choice and every act. Some 
scem to have represented God, in the purpose or act of elec- 
tion, as electing some and not others merely because he could 
or would, or in 1 other words to exhibit his own sovereignty, 
without any other reason than because so he would have it. 
But itis impossible for God to act arbitrarily, or from any but 
a good and sufficient reason; that is, it is impossible for him 
to do so and continue to be benevolent. We have said that 
God has one and but one end in view; that is, he does and 
says and suffers all for one and the same reason, namely, to 
promote the highest good of being. He has but one ultimate 
end, and all his volitions are only efforts to secure that end. 
The highest well being of the universe including his own, is 
the end on which his supreme and ultimate choice terminates. 
All his volitions are designed to secure this end and in all 
things he is and must be directed by his infinite intelligence 
in respect not only to his ultimate end, but also in the choice 
and use of the means of accomplishing this end. It is im- 
possible that this should not be true, if he is good. In elec- 
tion then he can not possibly have exercised any arbitrary 
sovereignty, but must have had the best of reasons for’ the 
election. His intelligence must have had good reasons for 
the choice of some and not of others to salvation, and have 
affirmed his obligation in view of those reasons to elect just 
as and whom he did. So good must the reasons have been, 
that, to have done otherwise would have been sin in him; 
that is, to have done otherwise would not have been wise and 
good. 

3. Election was not based on a foreseen difference in the 
moral character of the elect and the non-elect previous to re- 
generation. ‘The bible every where aflirms that previous to 
regeneration all men have precisely the same character and 

ossess one common heart or disposition, that this character 
is that of total moral depravity. God did not choose some to 
salvation because he foresaw that they would be less depraved 
and guilty previous to regeneration than the non-elect. Paul 
was one of the elect, yet he affirms himself to have been the 
chief of sinners. We often see (and this has been common 
in every age,) the most outwardly abandoned and ‘profligate 
converted and saved. | 

The reason of election is not found in the fact that God 
foresaw that some would be more readily converted than oth- 
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ers. We often see those who are converted hold out fora 
long time in great obstinacy and rebellion, while God brings 
to bear upon them a great variety of means and influences, 
and takes much more apparent pains to convert them than he 
does to convert many others who are, as well as those who 
are not, converted. There is reason to believe that if the 
same means were used with those that are not converted that 
are used with those who are, many who are not converted 
would be. It may not be wise in God to use the same means 
for the non elect that he does for the elect, andif he should, they 
might,or might not be saved by them. God often uses means 
that tous seem more powerful to convert the non-elect than 
are used to convert many of the elect. The fact is he must 
have some reason aside from their characters for stub- 
bornness or otherwise, for electing them to salvation. 

NU’ What mist hive! been. the reasons for election ? 

1. Wehave seen that God is infinitely wise and good. It 
follows that he must have had some reason. for to choose 
without a reason is impossible, as in that case there would be, 
as we have just seen, no object of choice. 

2. From the wisdom and goodness of God, it follows that 
he must have chosen some good end, and must have had some 
plan, or system of means, to secure it. The end we know, 
is the good of being. The means we know from reason 
and revelation include election in the sense explained. It 
follows that the fundamental reason for election was the high- 
est good of the universe. That is, the best system of means 
for securing the great end of benevolence included election. All 
choice must respect ends or conditions and means. God has,and 
can have but one ultimate end. All other choices or volitions 
must respect means. The choice or election of certain per- 
sons to eternal salvation &c., must have been founded in 
the reason that the great end of benevolence demanded it. 

3. It is very'easy to see that under a moral government, 
it might be impossible to so administer law as to secure the 
perpetual and universal obedience of all. 

It is also easy to see that under a remedial-system, or sys- 
tem of grace, it might be impossible to secure the repentance 
and salvation of all. God must have foreseen all possible 
and actual results. He must have foreseen how many and 

whom he could save by the wisest and best possible arrange- 
ment, all things considered.. The perfect wisdom and benev- 
olence of God being granted, it follows that we are bound to 
regard the present system of means as the best, all things 
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considered, that he could adopt for the promotion of the 
great end of his government, or the great end of benevo- 
lence. The fact that the wisest and best system of govern- 
ment would secure the salvation.of those who are elected, 
was doubtless a condition of their being elected. As God 
does every thing for the same ultimate reason, it follows that 
the intrinsic value of their salvation was his ultimate end, 
and that their salvation might and must have great relative 
value in promoting the highest good of the universe at large 
and the glory of God; so that the intrinsic value of their 
own salvation and the good to be promoted by it, must have 
been the reasons for election. If it be asked why some were 
elected instead of others, it is a sufficient answer to say that. 
if we can see no good reasons, yet since it is so, we are 
bound to believe that there were good and suflicient reaons 
in the mind of God. 

VII. When the election was made. 

1. Not when the elect are converted. It has been said 
that God is omniscient and has known all things from eterni- 
ty as really and as perfectly as he ever will. It has also 
been shown that God is unchangeable, and consequently has 
no new plans, designs, or choices. He must have had all the 

‘reasons he ever will have for election, from eternity, because 

he always has had all the knowledge of all events that he 
jever will have; consequently he always or from eternity chose 
fin respect to all events just as he always will. There never 
_can be any reason for change in the Divine mind, for he 
never will have any new views of any subject. The choice 
A which constitutes election, then, must be an eternal choice. 
~ 2. Thus the scriptures represent it. 

Eph. 1: 4. According as he hath chosen us in him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
without blame before him in love. 

2: 16. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Je- 
sus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them. 

| 2 Tim. 1: 9. Who hath saved us, and called us with a ho- 
ly calling, not according to our works, but according to his 
own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began. 

Rev. 17: 8. The beast that thou sawest was, and is not, 
and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit, and go into perdi- 
tion: and they that dwell on the earth shall wonder, (whose 
names were not written in the book of life from the founda- 
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tion of the world,) when they behold the beast that was, and 
is not, and yet is. 

_ This language means from eternity beyond question. : 

3. But the question will arise, was election in the order of 
nature subsequent to or did it precede the Divine foreknowl- 
edge. The answer to this plainly is that in the order of na-' 
ture what could be wisely done must have been foreseen be- 
fore it was determined what should be done. And what) 
should be done must, in the order of nature, have preceded | 
the knowledge of what would be done. So that in the order 
of nature, foreknowledge of what could be wisely done pre- 
ceded election, and foreknowledge of what would be done 
followed or was subsequent to election. In other words, God 
must have know whom he could wisely save, prior, in the 
order of nature, to his determination to save them. But his 
knowing who would be saved must have been in the order of 
nature, subsequent to his election or determination to save 


them, and dependent upon that determination. reo! 


VIII. Election does not render means for the salvation of the 
elect unnecessary. 


We have seen that the elect are chosen to salvation through 
the use of means; that is, through sanctification of the Spir- 
it and belief the truth. Since they are chosen to be saved 
by means they can not be saved in any other way or without 
them. 

IX. Election dais a foundation for hope in the success of 
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1. No means are of any avail unless God gives them efli- 7 


ciency. 
2. If God gives them efficiency in any case it is and will 
be in accordance with and in execution of his election. 


3. It follows that election is the only ground of rational 


hope in the use of means to effect the salvation of any. 
X. Election does not oppose any obstacle to the salvation of 
the non-elect. 


1. God has taken care to bring salvation within the if 


reach of all and to make it possible to all. 

2. He sincerely offers to save all and does all to save all 
that he wisely can. 

3. His saving some is no discouragement to others, but 
should rather encourage them to lay hold on eternal life. 

4. The election of some is no bar to the ‘salvation of - 
others. 

ol* 


a 
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5. Those who are not elected may be saved if they will 
but comply with the conditions; which they are able to do. | 

6. God sincerely calls, and ministers may sincerely call 
on the non-elect to lay hold on salvation. 

7. There is no injury or injustice done to the non-elect by 
the election of others. Has not God“ a right to de what he 
will with his own?” If he offers salvation to all upon terms 
the most reasonable, and if he does all he wisely can for the 
salvation of all, shall some complain if God in doing for all 
what he wisely can secures the salvation of some and not 
of others? 

XI. There is no injustice in election. 

God was under obligation to no one—he might in perfect 
justice have sent all mankind to hell. The doctrine of elec- 
tion will damn no one; by treating the non-elect according 
to tbeir deserts he does them no injustice; and surely his ex- 
ercising grace in the salvation of the elect is no act of injus- 
tice to the non-elect, and especially will this appear to be 
true if we take into consideration the fact that the only rea- 


son why the non-elect will not be saved is because they per-: 


tinaciously refuse salvation. He offers mercy to all. The atone- 
“ment is sufficient for all. All may come and are under an 
obligation to be saved. He strongly desires their salvation, 
and does all that he wisely can to save them. Why then 
should the doctrine of election be thought unjust? 

XIE. This is the best that could be done for the inhabitants 
of this world. 

It is reasonable to infer from the infinite benevolence of 
God that the plan of his government includes the salvation of 
a greater number than could have been saved under any 
other mode of administration, This is as certain as that 
infinite benevolence must prefer a greater toa less good. To 
suppose that God would prefer a mode of administration that 
would accomplish the salvation of a less number than could 
be saved under some other mode, would manifestly be to ac- 
cuse him of a want of benevolence. Itis doubtless true that 
he could so vary the course of events as to save other indi- 
viduals than he does; to convert more in one particular 
neighborhood, or family, or nation, or at one particular time, 
than he does. | 

Suppose there is a man in this town, who has so strongly 


intrenched himself in error, that there is but one man in all — 


the land who is so acquainted with his refuge of lies as to be able 
to answer hisobjections and drive him from his hiding-places. 


\ 
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Now it is possible that if this individual could be,brought in 
contact with him, he might be converted; yetif he is employ- 
ed in some distant part of the vineyard, his removal from 
that field of labor to this town, might not, upon the whole, 
be most for the glory of God’s kingdom; and more might 
fail of salvation through bis removal here, than would be con- 
verted here by such removal. God has in view the good of 
his whole kingdom. He works upon a vast and comprehen- 
sive scale. He has no partialities for individuals, but ‘moves 
forward in the administration of his government with his eye 
upon the general good, designing to convert the greatest num- 
ber, and produce the greatest amount of happiness within his 
kingdom. 


XU. How we may ascertain our own election. 


Those of the elect that are already converted are known 
by their character and conduct. They have evidence of 
their election in their obedience to God. Those that are 
unconverted may settle the question each one for himself, 
whether he is elected or not, so as to have the most satisfac- 
tory evidence whether he is of that happy number. If you 
will now submit yourselves to God, you may have evidence that 
you are elected. Butevery hour you put off submission, in- 
creases the evidence that you are not elected. 

I quote some remarks from a former discourse upon this 
subject. 

INFERENCES AND REMARKS. 


1. Foreknowledge and election are not inconsistent with 
freeagency. ‘The elect werechosen to eternal life, because 
God foresaw that in the perfect exercise of their freedom, 
they could be induced to repent and embrace the Gospel. 

2. You see why many persons are opposed to the doctrine 
of election, and try to explain it away; Ist, they misunder- 
stand it, and 2d. they deduce unwarrantable inferences from 
it. They suppose it to mean, that the elect will be saved at 
all events, whatever their conduct may be; and again they 
infer from the doctrine that there is no possibility of the sal- 
vation of the non-elect. The doctrine as they understand 
it would be an encouragement to the elect to persevere in 
sin, knowing that their salvation was sure, and their inference 
would drive the non-elect to desperation, on the ground that 
for them to make efforts to be saved would be of no avail. 
But both the doctrine, as they understand it, and the infer- 
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ence are false. For election does not secure the salvation of 
the elect irrespective of their character and conduct; nor, as 
we have seen, does it throw any obstacle in the way of the 
salvation of the non-elect, 

3. This view of the subject affords no ground for presump- 
tion on the one hand, nor for despair upon the other. No 
one can justly say, If I am to be saved, I shall be saved, do 
what I will. Nor can any one say, If Iam to be damned, I 
shall be damned, do what I will. But the question is left, so 
far as they are concerned, as a matter of entire contingency. 
Sinners, your salvation or damnation is as absolutely suspend- 
ed upon your own choice, asif God neither knew nor design- 
ed any thing about it. 

4. This doctrine lays no foundation for a controversy with 
God. Buton the other hand, it does lay a broad foundation 
for gratitude, both on the part of the elect and non-elect. 
The elect certainly have great reason for thankfulness that 
they are thus distinguished. Oh, what a thought, to have 
your name written in the book of life, to be chosen of God an 
heir of eternal salvation, to be adopted into his family, to be 
destined to enjoy his presence, and to bathe your soul in the 
boundless ocean of his love forever and cver. Nor are the 
non-elect without obligations of thankfulness. You ought 
to be grateful if any of your brethren of the human family 
are saved. If all were lost,God would be just. And if any 
of this dying world receive the gift of eternal life, you ought 
to be grateful and render everlasting thanks to God. 

5. The non-elect often enjoy as great or greater privileges 
than the elect. Many men have lived and died under the 
sound of the Gospel, have enjoyed all the means of salvation 
during a Jong life, and have at last died in their sins, while 
others have been converted upon their first hearing the Gospel 
of God. Nor is this difference owing to the fact that the elect 
always have more of the strivings of the Spirit than the non- 
elect. Many who die in their sins, appear to have had con- 
viction for a great part of their lives: have often been deep- 
ly impressed with a strong sense of their sins and the value of 
their souls, but have strongly intrenched themselves under’ 
refuges of lies, have loved the world and hated God, and 
fought their way through all the obstacles that were thrown 
around them to hedge up their way to death, and have liter- 

ally forced their passage to the gates of hell. | 

6. Why should the doctrine of election be made a stumb- 
ling-block in the way of sinners? In nothing else do they 
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make the same use of the purposes and designs of God, as 
on the subject of religion; and yet,in every thing else, God’s 
purposes and designs are as much settled, and have as abso- 
Jute an influence. God has as certainly designed the day and 
circumstances of your death,as whether your soul shall be 
saved. It is not only expressly declared in the Bible, butis_ 
plainly the doctrine of reason. What would you say on go- 

ing home from meeting, if you should be calledin to see a 

neighbor who was sick; and on inquiry, you should find he 

would neither eat nor drink, and that he was nearly starved | 
to'death. On expostulating with him upon his conduct, he 
should calmly reply, that he believed in the sovereignty of | 
God, in foreknowledge, election, and decrees; that his days 
were numbered, that the time and circumstances of *his death | 
were settled, that he could not die before his time, and that 

all efforts he could make would not enable him to live a mo- 

ment beyond his time. If you attempted to remonstrate | 
against his inference, and such an abuse and perversion of the 

doctrine of decrees, he should accuse you of being a heretic, | 
of not believing in divine sovereignty. Now, should you see 
aman on worldly subjects reasoning and acting thus, you 

would pronounce him crazy. Should farmers, mechanics, and 

merchants, reason in this way in regard to their worldly busi- 

ness, they would be considered fit subjects for bedlam. 

7. How forcibly the perversion and abuse of this doctrine 
illustrates the madness of the human heart, and its utter op- 
position to the terms of salvation. The fact that God fore- 
knows and has designs in regard to every other event, is not 
made an excuse for remaining idle, or worse than idle on 
these subjects. But where their duty to God is concerned, 
and here alone, they seize the Scriptures, and wrest them to 
their own destruction. How impressively does this fact 
bring out the demonstration that sinners want an excuse for 
disobeying God; that they desire an apology for living in sin; 
that they seek an occasion for making war upon their Maker. 

S. I have said that the question is as much open for your 
decision, that you are left as perfectly to the exercise of your 
freedom, as if God neither knew nor designed anything in 
ag to your salvation. Suppose there was a great famine 
in New York city, and that John Jacob Astor alone had pro- 
visions in great abundance; that he was a benevolent and 
liberal-minded man, and willing to supply the whole city 
with provisions, free of expense; and suppose there existed 
a universal and most unreasonable prejudice against him, in- 
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somuch that when he advertised in the daily papers that his 
store-houses were open, that whosoever would, might come 
and receive provisions, without money and without price, 
they all, with one accord, began to make excuse, and obsti- 
nately refused to accept the offers. Now, suppose that he 
should employ all the cartmen to carry provisions around the 
city, and stop at every door. But still they strengthened 
each other’s hands, and would rather die than be indebted to 
him for food. Many had said so much against him that they 
were utterly ashamed to feel and acknowledge their depen- 
dence upon him. Others were so much under their influence 
as to be unwilling to offend them; and so strong was the tide 
of public sentiment, that no one had the moral courage to 
break lodse from the multitude and accept of life. Now, 
suppose that Mr. Astor knew beforehand the state of the pub- 
lic mind, and that all the citizens hated him, and had rather 
die than be indebted to him for life. Suppose he also knew, 
from the beginning, that there were certain arguments that 
he could bring to bear upon certain individuals, that would 
change their minds, and that he should proceed to press them 
with these considerations, until they had given up their op- 
position, had most thankfully accepted his provisions, and 
were saved from death. Suppose he used all the arguments 
and means that he wisely could, to persuade the rest, but 
that, notwithstanding all his benevolent efforts, they adhered 
to the resolution, and preferred death to submission to his 
proposals. Now, suppose he had perfect knowledge from 
the beginning, of the issue of this whole matter; would not 
the question of life and death be as entirely open for the de- 
cision of every individual as if he knew nothing about it? 

9. Some may ask, Why does God use means with the non- 
elect, provided he is certain that they will not accept? I an- 
swer, because he designs that they shall be without excuse. 
He will demonstrate his willingness and their obstinacy, be- 
fore the universe. He will rid his.garments of their blood; 
and although he knows that their rejection of the offer will 
only enhance their guilt, and aggravate their deep damna- 
tion, still he will make the offer, as there is no other way in 
which to illustrate his infinite willingness to save them, and 
their perverse rejection of his grace. 

_ Lastly, God requires you to give all diligence to make your 
calling and election sure. In choosing his elect, you must 
understand that he has thrown the responsibility of their 
being saved, upon them; that the whole is suspended upon 
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their consent to the terms; you are all perfectly able to give 
your consent,"and this moment to lay hold on eternal life. 
Irrespective of your own choice, no election can save you, 
and no reprobation can damn you. The spirit and the bride 
say, Come; let him that heareth say, Come; let him that is 
athirst come; and whosoever will, let him take the waters of 
life freely. The responsibility is yours. God does all that 
he wisely can, and challenges you to show what more he 
could do that he has not done. If you go to hell, you must 
go stained with your own blood. God is clear, angels are 
clear. To your own Master you stand or fall; mercy waits; 
the Spirit strives; Jesus stands at the door and knocks. Do 
not, then, pervert this doctrine, and make it an occasion of 
stumbling till you are in the depths of hell. . 


LECTURE LXXIi. 
REPROBATION. 


In discussing this subject I shall endeavor to show, 

IL. WHat THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF REPROBATION IS- NOT. 

I]. Wuart Ir Is. 

Il]. Tar ir is A DOCTRINE OF REASON. 

IV. Twat IT is THE DOCTRINE OF REVELATION, 

V. Sow THE GROUND OR REASON OF THE DOCTRINE. 

VI. WHEN MEN ARE REPROBATED. 

VII. Reproparion ts sust. 

VIII. RepropaTion Is BENEVOLENT. 

IX. REpROBATION IS THE BEST THING THAT CAN BE DONE, 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. 

X. How rr MAY BE KNOWN WHO ARE REPROBATES. 

XI. ANSWER OBJECTIONS. 

I. What the true doctrine of reprobation is not. 

1. It is not that the ultimate end of God in the creation 
of any was their damnation. Neither reason nor revelation 
confirm, but both contradict the assumption that God has or 
can create any being for the purpose of rendering him miser- 
able as an ultimate end. God is love, or he is benevolent, 
and can not therefore will the misery of any being as an ul- 
timate end, or for its own sake. It is little less than blas- 
phemy to represent God as creating any being for the sake 
of rendering him miserable as an ultimate end of his crea- 
tion. 

2. The doctrine is not that any will be lost or miserable to 
all eternity, do what they can to be saved, or in spite of them- 
selves. Itis not only‘a libel upon the character of God, but 
is a gross misrepresentation of the true doctrine of reproba- 
tion to exhibit God as deciding to send sinners to hell in spite 
of themselves, or notwithstanding their endeavors to please 
God and obtain salvation. 

3. Nor is this the true doctrine of reprobation, to wit: that 
the purpose or decree of reprobation is the procuring:cause 
of the destruction of reprobates. God may design to destroy 
a soul upon the foreseen condition of his wickedness; but 
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his design to destroy him upon this condition does not cause 
his wickedness, and consequently does not prove his des- 
truction. 

4. The doctrine is not that any decree or purpose of rep- 
robation throws any obstacle in the way of the salvation of 
any one. Itis not that God has purposed the damnation of 
any one in any such sense as that the decree opposes any ob- 
stacle to the salvation of any soul under heaven. 

5. Nor is it that any one is sent to hell, except upon the 
condition of his own voluntary wickedness and ill-desert. 

6. Nor is it that any one will be lost who can be induced, 
by all the means that can be wisely used, to accept salvation, 
or to repent and believe the gospel. 

7. Nor is it, nor does it imply, that all the reprobates might 
not be saved if they will but comply with the indispensable | 
conditions of salvation. | 

8. Nor does it imply that the decree of reprobation pre- 
vents or opposes any obstacle to their compliance with the 
necessary conditions of salvation. 

9. Nor does it imply that any thing hinders or prevents the 
salvation of the reprobate, but their perverse perseverance 
in sin and rebellion against God, and their willful resistance 
of all the means that can be wisely used for their salvation. 

Il. What the true doctrine of reprobation ts. 

The term reprobation, both in the Old and New Testament, 
signifies refuse, cast away. Jer. 6: 30: “Rebrobate silver 
shall men call them, because the Lord hath rejected them.” 
The doctrine is that certain individuals of mankind are in the , 
fixed purpose of God, cast away, rejected and finally lost. 

Ii. This is a doctrine of reason. | 

' By this is intended that since the Bible reveals the fact 
that some will be finally cast away and lost, reason affirms 
that if God casts them off, it must be in accordance with a 
fixed purpose on his part to do so, in view of their foreseen 
wickedness. If as a matter of fact they will be cast away 
and lost, it must be that God both knows and designs it. That 
is, he both knows that they will be cast away, and designs to 
cast them off in view of their foreseen wickedness. God can 
certainly never possess any new knowledge respecting their 
character and deserts, and as he is unchangeable he can never 
have any new purpose respecting them. 

Again, it follows from the doctrine of election. If God de- 
signs to save the elect, and the elect only, as has been shown, 
not upon the ground but upon condition of their foreseen re- 
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pentance and faith in Christ, it must be that he designs, or 
purposes to cast away the wicked, because of their foreseen 
wickedness. He purposes to do something with those whom 
he foresees will finally be impenitent.; He certainly does not 
purpose to save them. What he will ever do with them 
he now knows that he shall do with them. What he will 
intend to do with them he now intends to do with them, or 
‘he were not unchangeable. But we have seen that immuta- 
bility or unchangeableness is an attribute of God. There- 
fore the present reprobation of those who will be finally cast 
, away or lost, is a doctrine of reason. 

The doctrine of reprobation is not the election of a part of 
mankind to damnation, in the same sense that the elect unto 
salvation are elected to be saved. The latter are chosen or 
elected, not only to salvation, but to holiness. Election with 
those who are saved extends not only to the end, salvation, but 
also to the condition or means; to wit, the sanctification of 
the Spirit and the belief of the truth. This has been shown. 
God has not only chosen them to salvation, but to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son. Accordingly, he uses 
means with them with the design to sanctify and save 
them. 

But he has not elected the reprobate to wickedness, and 
~ does not use means to make them wicked with the ultimate 
design to destroy them. He knows indeed that his creating 
them, together with his providential dispensations, will be the 
occasion, not the cause, of their sin and consequent destruc- 
tion. 

But their sin and consequent destruction are not the ulti- 
mate end God has in view in their creation, and in that train 
of providences that thus result. His ultimate end must in all 
cases be benevolent or must be the promotion of good. ‘Their | 
sin and damnation are only an incidental result, and not a 
thing intended as an end, or for its own sake. God can have 
no pleasure in either their sin or consequent misery for its own 
sake, but on the contrary he must regard both asin them- 
selves evils of enormous magnitude. He does not, and can 
not, therefore, elect the reprobate to sin and damnation, in 
the same sense in which he elects the saints to holiness and 
salvation. The clect into salvation he chooses to this end, 
from regard to, or delight in the end. But the reprobate he 
chooses to destruction, not for the sake of their destruction 
as an end, or from delight in it asan end; but he has deter- 
mined to destroy them for the public good, upon condition of 
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their foreseen sinfulness. He does not use means to make 
them sinful or with this design, but his providence is directed 
to another end, which end is good; and the destruction of the 
rebrobate, is, as has been said, only an incidental and an 
unavoidable result. That is, God can not wisely prevent 
this result. 


IV. This is the doctrine of revelation. 


That this view of the subject is sustained by divine reve- 
lation, will appear from a consideration of the following pas- 
sages: 

bx. 9: 16. And in very deed for this cause have I raised 
thee up, for to shew in thee my power, and that my name may 
be declared throughout all the earth. 

Prov. 16: 5. Every one that is proud in heart is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord; though hand join in hand, he shall not 
be unpunished. 

Mark 4: 11. And he said unto them, unto you it is given 
to know the mystery of the kingdom of God, but unto them 
that are without, all these things are done in parables. 12. 
That seeing they may see, and not perceive, and hearing they 
may hear and not understand, lest at any time they should be 
converted, and their sins should be forgiven them. 
~ Rom. 9: 7. For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, even 
for this same purpose have I raised thee up, that 1 might shew 
my powerin thee, and that my name might be declared 
throughout all the earth. 22. What if God, willing to shew 
his wrath, and to make his power known, endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction; 23. 
And that he might make known the riches of his glory on the 
vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory; 
24, Even us, whom he hath called, not of the Jews only, but 
also of the Gentiles? 

2 Cor. 13: 5. Examine yourselves whether ye be in the 
faith, prove your own selves; know ye not your own selves, 
how that Jesus Christ isin you, except ye be reprobates? 
But I trust that ye shall know that we are not reprobates. 

2 Peter 2: 12. But these as natural brute beasts, made 
to be taken and destroyed, speak evil of the things that they 
understand not, and shall utterly perishin their own corrup- 
tion. 

Ezk. 18: 23. Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die? saith the Lord God; and not that he should re- 
turn from his ways, and live? 32. For [have no pleasure in 
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the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God, wherefore 
turn yourselves, and live ye. 

33: 11. Say unto them, as I live, saith the Lord God, I beat 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live; turn ye, turn ye, from your eyil 
ways; for why will ye die, ‘O house of Israel? 

2 Peter 3: 9. The Lord isnot slack concerning his promise, 
as some men count slackness, but is long-suffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. 

These passages when duly considered are seen to teach, 

1. That some men are reprobates in the sense that God 
does not design to save but to destroy them, and, 

2. That he does not delightin their destruction for its own 
sake, but would prefer their salvation,if under the circumstan- 
ces in which his wisdom has placed them, they could be in- 
duced to obey him; 

_-%» But that he regards their destruction as a less evil to the 

“universe than would be such a change in the administration 
and arrangements of his government as would secure their 
salvation. Therefore,in view of their foreseen wickedness 
and perseverance in rebellion under circumstances the most 
favorable to their virtue and salvation, in which he can wise- 
ly place them, he is resolved upon their destruction, and has 
already in purpose cast them off forever. 


V. Why sinners are reprobated or rejected. 


This has been already substantially answered. But to 

avoid misapprehension upon a subject so open to cavil, I re- 
eat, 
: 1. That the reprobation and destruction of the sinner is 
not an end, in the sense that God delights in misery and de- 
stroys sinners to gratify a thirst for destruction. Since God 
is benevolent, it is impossible that this should be. 

9, It is not because of any partiality in God, or because he 
loves the elect and hates the reprobate in any sense implying 
partiality. His benevolence is disinterested and can not of 
course be partial. 

3. It is not from any want of interest in and desire to save 
them on the part of God. This he often aflirms and abun- 
dantly attests by his dealings with them, and the provisions 
he has made for their salvation. 

4. But the reprobates are reprobated for their foreseen in- 
iquitics: 
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Ro. 1: 28. And even as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient. 

2: 6. Who will render to every man according to his 
deeds: ‘7. To them who, by patient continuance in well-do- 
ing, seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, eternal life; 8. 
But unto them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, 9. Tribu- 
lation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil, 
of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile: 10. But glory, 
honor, and peace, to every man that worketh good; to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile: 11. For there is no re- 
spect of persons with God. | 

Ezek. 18: 4. Behold all souls are mine; as the soul of the 
father, so also the soul of the son is mine: the soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die. 19. Yet say ye, Why? doth not the son 
bear the iniquity of the father? When the son hath done 
that which is lawful and right, and hath kept all my statutes, 
and hath done them, he shall surely Jive. 20. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of 
the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son: the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. 

2 Cor. 5: 10. For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad. 

Gal. 6: 7. Be not deceived, God is not mocked: for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. “f 
Eph. 6: 8. Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be 

bond or free. 

Col. 3: 24. Knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive 
the reward of the inheritance: for ye serve the Lord Christ. 
~ Rev. 22: 12. And, behold, I come quickly; and my reward 
is with me, to give every man according as his work shall be. 

Jer. 6: 30. Reprobate silver shall men call them, because 
the Lorp hath rejected them. 

These passages show the teachings of inspiration on this 
subject. Be it remembered, then, that the reason why any 
are reprobated, is because they are unwilling to be saved; 
that is, they are unwilling to be saved on the terms upon 
which alone God can consistently save them. Ask sinners 
whether they ci willing to be saved, and they all say, yes; 

* 
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and with perfect sincerity they may say this, if they can be 
saved upon their own terms. But when you propose to them: 
the terms of salvation upon which the gospel proposes to 
save them; when, they are required to repent and believe the 
gospel, to forsake their sins, and give themselves up to the 
service of God, they will with one consent begin to make ex- 
cuse. Now, to accept these terms, is heartily and practically 
to consent to them. For them to say that they are willing 
to accept salvation, while they actually do not accept it, is to 
utter an infamous falsehood. ‘To be willing is to accept it; 
and the fact that they do not heartily consent to, and em- 
brace the terms of salvation, is demonstration absolute, that 
they are unwilling. Yes, sinners, the only terms on which 
you can possibly be saved, you reject. Is it not then an in- 
sult to God for you to pretend that you are willing? The 
only true reason that any of you are not Christians, is that 
you are unwilling; you are not made unwilling by any act of 
God; because you are a reprobate; but if you are a repro- 
bate, it is because you are unwilling. 

But do any of you object and say, why does not God make 
us willing? Is it not because he has reprobated us, that he 
docs not change our hearts and make us willing? No, sin- 
ner, itis not because he has reprobated you; but because you 
are so obstinate that he cannot, wisely, and in consistency 
with the public good, take such measures as will convert you. 
Here you are waiting for God to make you willing to go to 
heaven, and.all the while you are diligently using the means 
to get to hell—yes, exerting yourself with greater diligence 
to get to hell, than it would cost to insure your salvation, if 
applied with equal zeal in the service of your God. You 
tempt God, and then turn round and ask him why he does 
not make you willing? Now, sinner, let me ask you, do you 
think you are a reprobate? If so, what do you think the 
reason is that has led the infinitely benevolent God to repro- 
bate you? There must be some reason; what do you suppose 
itis? Did you ever seriously ask yourself, what is the rea- 
son that a wise and infinitely benevolent God has never 
made me willing to accept salvation? It must be for one of 
the following reasons: either, 

(1.) He is a malevolent being, and desires your damnation 
for its own sake; or, 

(2.) He cannot make you willing if he would; or, | 

(3.) You behave in such a manner that, to his infinitely be- 
nevolent mind it appears unwise to take such a course as 
would bring you to repentance. 
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Now, which of these do you think it is?) You will not 
probably take the ground that he is malevolent, and desires 
your damnation because he delights in misery; nor will you, 
I suppose, take the ground that he could not convert you if 
he would. 

The other, then, must be the reason, to wit: that your 
heart, and conduct, and stubbornness, are so abominable in 
his sight, that, every thing considered, hie sees that to use such 
further means with you as to secure your conversion, would, 
on the whole, do more hurt than good to his kingdom. I 
have not time at present to agitate the question whether you, 
as a moral agent, could not resist any possible amount of 
moral influence that could be brought to bear upon you, con- 
sistently with your moral freedom. 

Do you ask how I know that the reason why God does not 
make you willing is, that he sees that it would be unwise in 
him to do so? L answer, that itis an irresistible inference, 
from these two facts, that he is infinitely benevolent, and that 
he does not actually make you willing. I do not believe that 
God would neglect any thing that he saw to be wise and be- 
nevolent, in the great matter of man’s salvation. Who can 
believe that he can give his only-begotten and. well-beloved 
Son to die for sinners, and then neglect any other benevolent 
means for their salvation? No, sinner, if you are a reprobate, 
it is because God foresaw that you would do just as you are 
doing; that you would be so wicked as to defeat all the efforts 
that he could wisely make for your salvation. What a varie- 
ty of means he has used with you. At one time ‘he has 
thrown you into the furnace of affliction; and when this has 
not softened you, he has turned round and loaded you with 
benefits. He has sent you his word, he has striven by his 
Spirit, he has allured you by the cross; he has tried to melt 
you by the groanings of Calvary; and tried to drive you back 
from the way to death by rolling in your ears the thunders of 
damnation. At one time clouds and darkness have been round 
about you; the heavens have thundered over your head; divine 
vengeance has hung out, all around your horizon the porten- 
tous clouds of coming wrath. At another time mercy has 
smiled upon you from above like the noon-day sun, breaking 
through an ocean of storms. He urges every motive; he 
Jays heaven, earth and hell, under perpetual contributions for 
considerations to move your stony heart. But you deafen 
your ears, and close your eyes, and harden your heart, and 
say, “Cause the holy one of Israel to cease from before us.” 
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And what is the inference from all this? How must all this 
end? “Reprobate silver shall men call them, because the 
Lord has rejected them.” 


VI. When sinners are reprobated. 


1. In respect to the act of casting them off, they are cast 


~ away only when, and not until the cup of their iniquity is 


Pv 


Va 


full. 
2. In respect to the purpose or decree of reprobation, they 


-_ire in the purpose of God reprobated or rejected from eter- 


nity. This follows irresistibly from the omniscience and im- 
mutability of God. He has certainly and necessarily had 
from eternity all the knowledge he ever can or will have of 
the character of all men, and must have designed from all 
eternity all things respecting them which he ever will design. 
This follows from his unchangeableness. If he ever does cast 
off sinners, he must do it designedly or undesignedly. He 
can not do it without any design. He must therefore do it 
designedly. But if he does it designedly, it must be either 
that he eternally entertained this design, or that he has 
changed. But change of purpose or design is inconsistent 
with the moral immutability of God. Therefore the purpose 
of reprobation is eternal; or the reprobates were in the 
fixed purpose of God cast off and rejected from eternity. 


/ VII. Reprobation is just. 


YA 
Z 


Is it not just in God to let men have their own choice, es- 
pecially when the highest possible motives are held out to 
them as inducements to choose eternal life. What! is it not 
just to reprobate men when they obstinately refuse salvation— 
when every thing has been done that is consistent with infi- 
nite wisdom and benevolence to save them? Shall not men 
be willing to be either saved or lost? What shall God do 
with you? You are unwilling to be saved; why then should 
you object to being damned? If reprobation under these cir- 
cumstances is not just, I challenge you, sinner, to tell what is 
just. : 


VIII. Reprobation is benevolent. 


It was benevolent in God to create men, though he fore- 
saw that they would sin and become reprobate. If he fore- 
saw that upon the whole he could secure such an amount 
of virtue and happiness by means of moral government, as 
to more than counterbalance the sin and misery of those who 
would be lost, then certainly it was a dictate of benevolence 
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to create them. The question was, whether moral beings 
should be created, and moral government established, when 
it was foreseen that a great evil would be the incidental con- 
sequence. Whether this would be benevolent or not, must 
turn upon the question whether a good might be secured that 
would more than counterbalance the evil. If the virtue and 
happiness that could be secured by the administration of 
moral government, would greatly outmeasure the incidental 
evils arising out of a defection of a part of the subjects of 
this government, it is manifest that a truly benevolent mind 
would choose to establish the government, the attendant evils 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Now, if those who are 
lost deserve their misery, and bring it upon themselves, by 
their own choice, when they might have been saved, then 
certainly in their damnation there can be nothing inconsistent 
with justice or benevolence. God must have a moral gov- 
ernment, or there can be no such thing as holiness in the 
created universe. For holiness in a creature is nothing else 
than a voluntary conformity to the government of God. 


Doubtless God views the loss of the soul as a great evil, 
and he always will look upon it as such, and would gladly 
avoid the loss of any soul, if it were consistent with the 
wisest administration of his government. How slanderous, 
injurious, and offensive to God it must be, then, to say that 
he created sinners on purpose to damnthem. He pours forth 
all the tender yearnings of a father over’ those, whom. he is 
obliged to destroy—* How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 
how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as 
Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? my heart is turned 
within me, my repentings are kindled together.” And now, 
sinner, can you sit here and find it in your heart to accuse 
the blessed God ofa want of benevolence. ‘O ye serpents! 
ye generation of vipers! how can you escape the damnation 


of hell!” 


IX. Reprobation is the best thing that can be done, all things 
considered. 


Since the penalty of the law, although infinite, under the 
wisest possible administration of moral government, could 
not secure universal obedience; and since multitudes of sin- 
ners will not be reclaimed and saved by the Gospel, one of 
three things must be done; either moral government must be 
given up; or the wicked must be annihilated, or they must: be 
-reprobated and sent to hell. Now, that moral government 
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should be given up, will not be pretended; annihilation would 
not be just, inasmuch as it would not be visiting sin with 
what it justly deserves. Now, as sinners really deserve eter- 
nal death, and as their punishment may be of real value to 
the universe, in creating a respect for the authority of God, 
and thus strengthening his government, it is plain that their 
reprobation and damnation is for the general good, and ma- 
king the best use of the wicked that can be made. 

X. How at may be known who are reprobates. 

It may be difficult for us to ascertain with certainty in this 
world, who are reprobates; but there are so many marks of 
reprobation given in the Bible, that by a sober and judicious 
investigation, we may form a pretty correct opinion whether 
we or those around us are reprobates or not. 

AY One evidence of reprobation, isa long course of pros- 
“perity i in sin. The Psalmist lays it down as such in the 92d 
Ps, v 7; “*When the wicked spring as the grass, and when all 
the workers of iniquity do flourish, it is that they shall be 
destroyed forever.” God often gives the wicked their por- 
tion in this world, and lets them prosper and wax fat like a 
stalled ox, and then brings them forth tothe slaughter. ‘The 
wicked are reserved unto the day of wrath.” When, there- 
fore, you see an indivdiual for a long time prospering in his 


' Sins, there is great reason to fear that man is a reprobate. 


2. Habitual neglect of the means of grace is a mark of 
reprobation. If men are to be saved at all, it is through the 


sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth; and it 
will probably be found to be true, that not one in ten thousand. 
is saved of those who habitually absent themselves from pla- 
ces where God presents his claims. Sometimes, I know, a 
tract, or the conversation or prayer of some friend, may 
awaken an individual and lead him to the house of God; but 
asa general fact, if a man stays away from the means of 
grace, and neglects his Bible, it is a fearful sign of reprobacy, 
and that he willdie in his sins. He is voluntary init, and he 
_ does not neglect the means of grace because he is reproba- 
ted, but was reprobated because God foresaw that he would 
take this course. Suppose a pestilence were prevailing, that 
was certain to prove fatal in every instance where the appro- 
priate remedy was not applied. Now, if you wish to know 
whose days were numbered and finished, and who among the» 
sick were certain to die with the disease, if you found any. 
among them neglecting and despising the only appropriate 
remedy, you would know that they were the persons. 
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All this was known to God as certainly beforehand as af | 
terward. Now, if you wish to know who are reprobates in 
this place, or in any town or village, look abroad upon 
the multitude of Sabbath breakers, swearers, drinkers, and 
whoremongers; upon the young men that “assemble in troops 
at the harlot’s house;” or the boys and young men that you 
may see assembled on the Sabbath before grog shops, or at 
the corners of the streets, with their segars, their bloated 
cheeks, and swollen, blood-shot eyes. Look through the 
length and breadth of the land, and see the thousands of 
young men who are utterly neglecting and despising eternal 
salvation. QO horrible! poor, dying young men! not oneina 
thousand of them is likely io be saved, perhaps some of them 
came from a family of prayer, where they used to kneel 
morning and evening around the domestic altar. And now, 
where are they? and where are they going? They are al- 
ready within the sweep of that mighty whirlpool, whose cir- 
_ cling waters are drawing them nearer and nearer the roaring 
vortex. They dance, and trifle,and sport themselves. They 
heed not the voice that cries from heaven, nor the wail that 
comes up from hell, but nearer and nearer, with accelerated. 
motion, they circle round and round till they are sw ef 
up 4 and lost in the abyss of damnation. —an 

3. Where persons are entirely destitute of the diag of 
the Spirit. I speak not of those who never heard the Gos- 
pel; but in gospel lands it is di whether any, except 
they are given up of God, live Without more or less of the 
strivings of the Holy Spirit. Where, therefore, it is found 
that his strivings haye entirely ceased with any mind, that 
soul has solemn and. alarming evidence that it is given up of 
God. God says,“ Yea, also, wo unto them when I depart 
from them.” 

4. Where persons have passed through a revival, and are 
not converted, it affords evidence that they are reprobates; I 
mean here, Bat conclusive, but presumptive evidence; and 
this presumption grows stronger and stronger every time an 
individual passes such a season without conversion. It is 
common for persons, in seasons of revival, to have more or 
less conviction, but to grieve away the Spirit. Some such 
persons are perhaps here, and perhaps dreaming away one 
_ more offer of eternal salvation. If you have once resisted 
the Spirit until he is quenched, I have but little hope that any 
thing I can say will do you any good. The great probabil- 
ity is that you will be lost. 
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_~* 5. Those who have grown old in sin, are probably repro- 

' bates. It is a solemn and alarming fact, that a vast majority 
of those who give evidence of piety, are converted under 
twenty-five years of age. Look at the history of revivals, 
and see, even in those that have had the greatest power, how 
few aged persons are converted. The men who are set upon 
the attainment of some worldly object, and determined to 
secure that before they will attend to religion, and yield to 
the claims of their Maker, expecting afterwards to be con- 
verted, are almost always disappointed. Such acold calcula- 
tion is odious in the sight of God. What! take advantage 
of his forbearance, and say, that because he is merciful you 
will venture to continue in sin, till you have secured your 
worldly objects, and worn yourself out in the service of the . 
devil, and then turn your Maker off with the jaded remnant 
of your abused mortality! You need not expect God to set 
his seal of approbation upon such a calculation as this, and 
suffer you at last to triumph, and say that you had served the 
devil as long as you pleased, and got to heaven at last. 

You see such a man passing on from twenty years old and 
upwards, and the probabilities of his conversion fearfully di- 
minish every year. Sinner, are you forty years old? Now 
look over the list of conversions in the last revival; how few 
among them are of your age? Perhaps some of youare fifty 
or sixty! how seldom can you find one of your age converted. 
There is only here and tire one; they are few and far be- 

istant mountain tops, scattered 


tween, like beacons on d 
sparsely along, just to keep old sinners from absolute despair. 
Aged sinner, there are more than fifty ehances to one that you 
are a reprobate. we 
__~ 6. Absence of chastisements is a Sistem Ob Ais God 
"gays, in the epistle to the Hebrews, “My son, despise not 
thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art re- 
buked of him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he rceiveth; if ye endure chas- 
tening, God dealeth with you as with sons; for what son is he 
whom the Father chasteneth not; but if ye be without chas- 
tisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and 
not sons.” 
7. ** When men are chastened and not reformed by it, itis . 
a mark of reprobation. A poet has said, ** When pain can’t 
bless, heaven quits us in despair.” God says of such, “Why 
should ye be stricken any more; ye will revolt more and 
more.” When your afllictions are unsanctified, when you 
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harden yourselves under his stripes, why should he not leave 
you to fill up the measure of your iniquity? 

8. Embracing damnable heresies, is another mark of rep- 
robation. 

Where persons seem to be given up to believe a lie, there 
is solemn reason for fearing that they are among that number 
upon whom God sends strong delusions, that they may believe 
a lie, and be damned, because they obey not the truth, but 
have pleasure in unrighteousness. 

Where you see persons giving themselves up to such delu- 
sions, the more certainly they believe them, the greater rea- 
son there is for believing that they are reprobates. The 
truth is so plain, that with the Bible in your hands, it is next 
to impossible to believe a fundamental heresy, without being 
given up to the judicial curse of God. It is so hard to be- 
lieve a lie, with the truth of the Bible before you, that the 
devil can not doit. If, therefore, you reject your Bible, and 
embrace a fundamental falsehood, you are more stupid and 
benighted than the devil is. When aman professes to believe 
a lie, almost the only hope of his salvation that remains, is, 
that he does not cordially believe it. Sinner, beware how 
you trifle with God’s truth. How often have individulas be- 
gun to argue in favor of heresy, for the sake of argument, 
and because they loved debate, until they have finally come 


XI. Objections. “ 

1. To the idea that God rejected the reprobate for their 
foreseen wickedness, itis replie 
hath made all things for himsélf; yea, even the wicked for 
the day of evil,’”: i ‘another doctrine; that this pas- 
sage teaches that God made the reprobates for the day of evil, 
.or for the purpose of destroying them. 

To thisl reply, that if he did create them to destroy them, 
or with a design when he created them to destroy them, it 
does not follow that their destruction was an ultimate end, or 
a thing in which he delighted for its own sake. It must be 
true, as has been saidy that he designed from eternity to de- 
stroy them in view, and in consequence of their foreseen 
wickedness, and of course, he designed their destruction when 
he created them. In one sense then, it was true, that he 
created them for the day of evil, that is, in the sense that he 
knew how they would behave, and designed as a consequence 
to destroy them when, and before, he created them. But this 
is not the same as his creating them for the sake of their 
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destruction as an ultimate end. He had another and a high- 
er ultimate end which end was a benevolent one. He says, “I 
have created all things for myself, even the wicked for the 
day of evil;” that is, he had some great and good end to ac- 
complish by them, and by their destruction. He foresaw that 
he could use them for some good purpose notwithstanding 
their foreseen wickedness; and even that he could overrule 
their sin and destruction to manifest his justice, and thus 
show forth his glory, and thereby strengthen his government. 
He must have foreseen that the good that might thus, from his 
overruling providence, result to himself and to the universe, 
would more than compensate for the evil of their rebellion, 
and destruction; and therefore, and upon this condition, he 
created them knowing that he should destroy, and intending 
to destroy them. That destruction was not the ultimate end 
of their creation must follow from such scriptures as the fol- 
lowing: 

Ezek. 33: Il. Say unto them, As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that 
the wicked turn from his way and live; turn ye, turn ye, from 
your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel? 

18: 23. Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should 
die? saith the Lord God; and not that he should return from 
his ways, and ‘live? 

2Peter 3: 9. The Logdgismot slack concerning his prom- 
ise, aS some men count § ss,but is long-suffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance, 1 im," 

1 John 4: 8. He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for 
God is love. 16. And we have knowngand believed the love 
that God hath to us. God is love; and he that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God, and God in him. : 

Heb. 2: 9. But we see Jesus, who was made a little low- 
er than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honor; that he by the grace of God should taste 
death for every man. 

2. Another objection to the datas of this lecture is 
founded on Rom. 9: 20—23: ‘*Nay, but O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to 
him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor? What if God 
willing to shew his wrath, and make his power known, endu- 
red with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to de- 
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struction; and that he might make known the riches of his 
glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared 
unto glory.” 

From this passage it has been inferred that God creates 
the character and disposes of the destinies of both saints and 
sinners with as absolute and as irresistible a sovereignty as 
that exercised by the potter over his clay; that-he creates the 
elect for salvation, and the reprobate for damnation, and forms 
the character of both so as to fit them for their respective 
destinies with an absolutely irresistible and efficient sove- 
reignty; that his ultimate end was in both cases his own glory, 
and that the value of the end justifies the use of the means 
that is, of such means. ‘To this I reply, 

(1.) That it is absurd and nonsensical, as we have abundant- 
ly seen, to talk of creating moral character, either good or 
bad, by an irresistible efficient sovereignty. This is natural- 
ly impossible, as it implies a contradiction. Moral character 
must be the result of proper, voluntary action, and the moral 
character of the vessels of wrath or of mercy neither is nor 
can be formed by any irresistible influence whatever. 

(2.) It is not said nor implied in the passage under consid- 
eration that the character of the vessels of wrath was created, 
or that God had any such agency in procuring their charac- 
ter as he has in forming the character of the vessels of mercy. 
Of the vessels of wrath it is only said they are “fitted to de- 
struction,” that is, that their el fers are adapted for hell; 
while of the vessels of mercy it 1s said “‘ which he had afore 
prepared unto glory.” ‘The vessels of wrath are fitted or had 
fitted themselves to destruction under the light and influence, 
that should have made them holy. The vessels of mercy 
God had by the sec grace and influence of the holy Spirit, 
engaging and directing their voluntary agency, afore prepar- 

‘ed for glory. 

(3.) But the Lump spoken of in the text contemplates not 
the original creation of man, nor the forming or creating in 
them of a wicked character. But it manifestly contemplates 
them as already existing as the potter’s clay exists; and not 
only as existing but also as being sinners. God may reasona- 
bly proceed to form out of this lump vessels of wrath or of 
mercy, as seems wise and good unto him. He may appoint 
one portion to honor and another to dishonor, as is seen by 
him to be demanded by the highest good. 

(4.) The passage under consideration can not in any event 
be pressed into the service of those who would insist that the 
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destruction of the reprobate is chosen for its own sake, and 
therefore implies malevolence in God. Hear what it says, 
“What if God, willing to show his wrath and make his power 
known endured with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction, and that he might make known the 
riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy which he had afore 
prepared unto glory.” Here it appears that he designed, to 
show and make known his attributes. This can not have 
been an ultimate, but must have been a proximate end. The 
ultimate end must have been the highest glory of himself and 
the highest good of the universe asa whole. If God willed 
thus to make known his holiness and his mercy for the pur- 
pose of securing the highest good of the universe, whohas 
aright to say what doest thou? Or why doest thou thus? 

>. Another objection is, if God knew that they would be rep- 
robate or lost, why did he create them? If he knew that such 
would be the result and still created them, it follows that he 
created them to destroy them. I reply, 

This objection has been already answered, but for the 
sake of perspicuity I choose here to answer it again. 

From the admitted fact that God knew when he crcated 
them just what their destiny would be, it does not follow that 
their destruction was the end for which he created them. He 
created them, not for their sin and destruction as an ultimate 
end, but for another and a good end, notwithstanding his fore- 
knowlede of their sin and ultimate ruin. 

4, Itis further objected that if God designed to make 
known his attributes, in the salvation of the vessels of mer- 
cy andin the destruction of the vessels of wrath, he must 
havedesigned their characters as well as their end, inas- 
much as their characters are indispensable conditions of this 
result. 

I reply that it is true that the characters of both the vessels » 
of wrath and of mercy must have been in some sense purpo- 
sed or designed by God. But itdoes not follow that he de- 
signed them both in the same sense. The character of the 
righteous he designed to beget or induce by his own agency; 
the character of the wicked he designed to suffer him to form 
for himself. He doubtless designed to suffer the one rather 
than to interfere in such manner and form as would prevent 
sin, seeing as he did, that hateful as it was in itself, it 
could be overruled for good. The other he designed to pro- 
duce or rather induce, both on account of the pleasure he has | 
in holiness, and also for the sake of its bearings on the sub- 
ject of it, and upon the universe. 
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5. To the doctrine of this lecture it is further objected 
that if one is a reprobate it is of no use for him to try to 
be saved. If God knows what he will be in character, and 
desiyns his destruction it is impossible that it should be other- 
wise than as God knows and designs, and therefore one may 
as well give up in despair, first as last. 

(1.) To such an objector I would say, you do not know that 
you are a reprobate, and therefore you need not despair. 

(2.) God designs to cast you off only because he foresees 
that you will not repent and believe the gospel; or in other 
words, for your voluntary wickedness. He foreknows that 
you will be wicked simply because you will be, and not be- 
cause his foreknowledge makes you so. Neither his fore- 
knowledge respecting your character, nor his design to cast 
you off in consequence of your character, has any agency 
in making you wicked. You are therefore perfectly free 
to obey and be saved, and the fact that you will not, is no 
reason why you should not. 

(3.) You might just as reasonably make the same objection 
to every thing that takes place in the universe as to this. 
Every thing that ever did, or will, or can occur, is as infalli- 
bly known to God as the fact of your wickedness and destruc- 
tion is. 

He also has a fixed and eternal design about every thing 
that ever did or will occur. He knows how long you will 
live, where you will live, and when and where you will die. 
_ His purposes respecting these and all other events are fixed, 
eternal, and unchangeable. Why then do you not live with- 
out food and say, I can not make one hair black or white; I 
can not die before my time, nor can I prolong my days be- 
yond the appointed time, do what I will; therefore I will take 
no care of my health? 

Why not also apply this objection to every thing and settle 
down in despair of ever doing or being any thing but what 
an irresistible fate makes you? The fact is that the true 
doctrine of neither election nor reprobation affords the least 
countenance to such a conclusion. The foreknowledge and 
designs of God respecting our conduct or our destiny do not 
in the least degree interfere with our free agency. We, in 
every case, act just as freely as if God neither knew nor de- 
signed any thing about our conduct. Suppose the farmer 
should make the same objection to sowing his seed and to do- 
ing any thing to secure a crop; what would be thought of 


him? And yet he might with as much reason as he can 
39* 
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plead the forcknowledge and designs of God as an excuse for 
doing nothing to secure his salvation. God as really knows 
whether you will sow and whether you will have a crop now 
and has from eternity as he ever will. He has either design- 
ed that you shall, or that you shall not have a crop this year, 
from all eternity; and it will infallibly be just as he has 
foreseen and designed. Yet you are really just as free to 
raise a crop or to neglect to do so as if he neither knew nor 
designed any thing about it. 

The man who will stumble either at the doctrine of elec- 
tion or reprobation, as defined and maintained in these lec- 
tures, should, to be consistent, stumble at every thing that 
takes place and never try to accomplish any thing whatever; 
because the designs and the foreknowledge of God extend 
equally to every thing; and unless he has expressly revealed 
how it will be, we are left in the dark in respect to any event 
and are left to use means to accomplish what we desire or to 
prevent what we dread, as if God knew and designed noth- 
ing about it. 

6. But it is objected that this is a discouraging doctrine 
and liable to be a stumbling block, and therefore should not 
be inculcated. J answer, 

(1.) ft is taught in the bible, and plainly follows also from 
the attributes of God as revealed in the reason. The scrip- 
tures that teach it are not less likely to be a snare anda 
stumbling block than are the definition and explanation of 
the doctrine. ’ 

(2.) The proper statement, explanation, and defense of 
the doctrines of election and reprobation, are important to a 
proper understanding of the nature and attributes of God. 

(3.) The scriptures that teach these doctrines are often 
subjects of cavil and sometimes of real difficulty. Religious 
teachers should, therefore, state these doctrines and explain 
them so as to aid the inquirer after truth and stop the mouths 
of gainsayers. 

(4.) Again, these doctrines have often been so misstated 
and perverted as to make them amount to an iron system of 
fatalism. Many souls have heard or read these perversions 
and greatly need to be enlightened upon the subject. It is 
therefore all the more important that these truths should find 
a place in religious instruction. Let them be understood, 
properly stated, explained, and defended, and they can no 
more %e a stumbling block than the fact of God’s omni- 
science can be so. 
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1. The salvation of reprobates is impossible only because 
they make it so by their own wicked conduct. 

2. God will turn the damnation of the reprobate to good ac- 
count. In establishing his government, he foresaw that great 
evils would be incidental to it—that multitudes would sin, and 
persevere in rebellion, until they were lost, notwithstanding alk 
that could consistently be done tosave them. Yet he foresaw 
that a vastly greater good would result from the virtue and hap- 
piness ofholy beings, and that he, also, could make a good use 
even of the punishment of the wicked. Here is an instance 
of the Divine economy in turning every thing to the best 
account. I do not mean that the damnation of the wicked 
results in greater good than their salvation would if they 
would repent. If their salvation could be secured by any, 
means that would consist with the highest good of the uni- 
verse, it would be greatly to be preferred. But, as this can 
not be, he will do the best thatthe nature of the case admits. 
When he can not save them, he will, by their punishment, 
erect a monument to his justice, and lay its foundation deep 
in hell, and build it up to heaven, that being seen afar off in 
the smoke of their torment that ascendeth up forever and ev- 
er, it may ever stand as an affecting memento of the hateful- 
ness and desert of sin. 

3. It is very wicked and blasphemous to complain of Ged, 
when he has done the best that infinite wisdom, benevolence, 
and power could do. Who should complain? Surely not 
the elect; they have no reason to complain. Shall the repro- 
bate complain, when he has aciually forced upon God the 
necessity of giving up his government, or of sending him to 
hell? 

4. Reprobates are bound to praise God. He has created 
and given you many blessings, sinner, and offers you eternal 
life; and will you refuse to praise him? 

5. God has every reason to complain of you, sinner. How 
much good you might do! see how much good individuals 
have often done! Now, of all the good you might do, you 
rob God. While eternily rolls its everlasting rounds, on how 
many errands of loye you might go, diffusing happiness to the 
utmost bounds of Jebovah’s cmpire? But you refuse to obey 
him; you are in league with hell, and prefer to scatter fire- 
brands, arrows, and death, to destroy your own soul, and 
lead others to perdition with you. You drive on in your ca- 
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reer, and help to sect in motion all the elements of rebellion 
in earth and hell. Will you complain of God? He has rea- 
son to complain of you. He is the injured party. He has 
created you, has held you in his hand, and fanned your heav- 
ing lungs; and in return, you have breathed out, your breath 
in rebellion and blasphemy and contempt of God, and com- 
pelled him to pronounce you reprobate. 

6. There is reason to believe that there are many repro- 
bates in the church. This is the probable history of many 
professors of religion. They had convictions of sin, and after 
a while their distress, more or less suddenly abated. If their 
distress had been considerable, if the Spirit left them, their 
minds would naturally go toward the opposite extreme. 
When their convictions left them, they thought, perhaps, this 
was conversion; this very perhaps created a sensation of pleas- 
ure, and the thought that this felt pleasure was evidence that 
they were converted, would naturally increase their confi- 
dence. As their confidence increased, their joy at the thought 
of being saved would be increased. This selfish joy has 
been the foundation upon which they have built their hopes 
for eternity; and now you sce them in the church, transac- 
ting business upon worldly principles, pleading for sin, and 
finding a thousand apologies for conformity to the world, 
They live on in sin, perhaps not only vicious, but negligent 
of duty, cold and formal reprobates, and go down to hell from 
the bosom of the church. 

7. Reprobates live to fill up the measure, of their iniquity. 

We are informed that the Amorites were spared, not be- 
cause there was any hope of their reformation, but because 
their cup of iniquity was not yet full. Christ said to the 
Jews, “ Fill ye up the measure of your fathers;” and 
God ‘said to Pharoah, “For this purpose have I sustain- 
ed thee, that I might show in thee my mighty power.” 
Oh, dreadful thought! live to fill‘up the measure of your sins! 
The cup of trembling and of wrath is also filling up, which 
shall soon be poured out to you without mixture, when there 
shall be none to deliver you. “Your judgment now of along 
time lingereth not, and your damnation slumbereth not.” 

8. Saints should not envy sinners. 

The Psalmist once had this trial. He says, “Truly, God is 
good to Israel, even to such as are of a clean heart; but as 
for me, my feet were almost gone; my steps had well nigh 
slipped, for I was envious ai the foolish, when, I saw the pros- 
perity of the wicked, for there are no bands in their death, 
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but their strength is firm. They are not in trouble as other 
men, neither are they plagued like other men. When I 
thought to know this, it was too painful for me, until I went 
into the sanctuary of God; then understood I their end. 
Surely thou didst set them in slippery places, thou castedst 
them down into destruction. How are they brought into des- 
olation as in a moment! they are utterly consumed with ter- 
ror.” How can a saint envy them, standing upon a slippery 
steep, with fiery billows rolling beneath them! “ Their feet 
shall slide in due time.” Christians, do not envy the wicked, 
though they enjoy the wealth of the world; do not envy 
them; poor creatures! their time is short, they have almost 
had all their good things. 

Perhaps there are individuals, here, to whom I have been 
speaking, that have not been in the least benefitted by any 
thing I have said, or could say. You have set yourselves to 
oppose God, and have taken suchan attitude, that truth never 
reaches you to do you good. Now, sinner, if you do this, and 
go home in this state of mind, you will have additional evi- 
dence that God has given you up, and that you are arepro- 
bate. Now, will you go away in your sins, under these cir- 
cumstances? Don’t talk of the doctrine of election or repro- 
bation as being in your way. No man is ever reprobated for 
any other reason than that he is an obstinate sinner. 

Have you not been listening to find something in this lec- 
ture that you can stumble over? Take care! if you wish to cav- 
il, you can always find occasions enough. Sinners have stum- 
bled over every other doctrine of the Bible into hell, and you 
may stumble over this. 

What would you say of any man that should go home and 
cut his throat, and say he did it because God foreknew that 
he would do it, and by creating him with this foreknowledge, 
designed that he should do it. Would saying tiat excuse him? 
No. Yet he is under just as much necessity of doing it as 
he is of going away from this house in his sins. 

You only show that you are determined to harden your 
hearts, and resist God, and thus compel the holy Lord God 
to reject you. There is no doctrine of the Bible, that can 
Save you, if you persevere in sin, and none that can damn 
you, if you repent and embrace the Gospel. The blood of 
Christ flows freely. The fountain is open. Sinners, what 
say you? Will you have eternal life? will you have it now, 
or will you reject it? Will you trample the law under foot, 
and stumble over the Gospel to the depths of hell? 


LECTURE LXXII. 
DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. 


In this discussion I shall endeavor to show, 


I. Whuar Is NOT INTENDED BY THE TERM SOVEREIGNTY, 
WHEN APPLIED TO Gop. 7 

III. WhuarT Is INTENDED BY IT. 

Ii]. Tuar Gop Is AND OUGHT TO BE AN ABSOLUTE AND 
A UNIVERSAL SOVEREIGN. 


I. What is not intended by the term sovereignty hen applied 
to God. 


It is not intended, at least by me, that God in any instance 
wills or acts arbitrarily, or without good reasons; reasons so 
good and so weighty that he could in no case act other- 
wise than he does, without violating the law of his own intel- 
ligence and conscience, and consequently without sin. Any 
view of Divine Sovereignty that implies arbitrariness on the 
part of the Divine will, is not only contrary to scripture, 
but is revolting to reason, and blasphemous. God can not 
act arbitrarily, in the sense of unreasonably, without infinite 
wickedness. For him to be arbitrary, in the sense of unrea- 
sonable, would be a wickedness as much greater than any 
creature is capable of committing, as his reason or knowledge 
is greater than theirs. This must be self-evident. God 
should therefore never be represented as a Sovereign, in 
the sense that implies that he is actuated by self or arbitrary 
will, rather than by his infinite intelligence. 

Many seem to me to represent the sovereignty of God as 
consisting in a perfectly arbitrary disposal of events. They 
seem to conceive of God as being wholly above and without 
any law or rule of action imposed upon his will by his infinite 

reason and conscience. They appear shocked at the idea of 
God himself being the subject of moral law, and are ready 
to inquire, Who. gives law to God? They seem never to 
have considered that God is and must be a law unto himself; 
that he is necessarily omiscient, and that the Divine Reason 
must impose law on, or prescribe law to the Divine Will: 
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They seem to regard God as living wholly above law, and as 
disposed to have his own will at any rate, reasonable or un- 
reasonable; to set up his own arbitrary pleasure as his only 
rule of action, and to impose this rule upon all his subjects. 
This sovereignty they seem to conceive of as controlling and 
disposing of all events, with an iron or adamantine fatality, 
inflexible, irresistible, omnipotent. “ Who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will.” This text they dwell 
much upon as teaching that God disposes all events absolute- 
ly, not according to his own infinite wisdom and discretion, 
but simply according to his own will; and, as their language 
would often seem to imply, without reference atall to the uni- 
versal law of benevolence. I will not say that such is the 
view as it lies in their own mind; but only that from the 
language they use, such would seem to be their idea of the 
Divine Sovereignty. Such, however, is not the view of this 
subject which I shall state and defend on the present occa- 
sion. 


HI. What ts intended by Divine Sovereignty. 


The Sovereignty of God consists in the independence of 
his will in consulting only his own intelligence and discre- 
tion, in the selection of his end, and the means of accomplish- 
ing it. In other words, the Sovereignty of God is nothing 
else than infinite benevolence directed by infinite knowledge. 
God consults no one in respect to what shall be done by him. 
He asks no leave to do and require what his own wisdom 
dictates. He consults only himself, that is, his own infinite 
intelligence. So far is he from being arbitrary in his sove- 
reignty, in the sense of unreasonable, that he is invariably 
guided by infinite reason. He consults his own intelligence 
only, not from any arbitrary disposition, but because _ his 
knowledge is perfect and infinite, and therefore it is safe and 
duty to take counsel no where else. It were infinitely unreas- 
onable and weak and wicked in God to ask leave of any 
being to act in conformity with his own judgment. He must 
make his own reason his rule of action. Godisa sovereign, 
not in the sense that he is not under law, or that he is above 
all law, but in the sense that he is a law to himself; that he 
knows no law but what is given him by his own reason. In 
other words still, the sovereignty of God consists in such a 
disposal of all things and events as to meet the ideas of his 
own reason, or the demands of his own intelligence. “He 
works all things after the counsel of his own will” in the 
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sense that he formed and executes his own designs indepen- 
dently; in the sense that he consults only his own infinite 
discretion; that is, he acts according to his own views of 
propriety and fitness. This he does, be it distinctly under- 
stood, without at all setting aside the freedom of moral agents. 
His infinite knowledge enabled him to select an end and 
means that should consist with and include the perfect free- 
dom of moral agents. The subjects of his moral govern- 
ment are free to obey or disobey, and take the consequences. 
But foreseeing precisely in all cases how they would do, he 
has laid his plan accordingly, so as to bring out the contem- 
plated and desired results. In all his plans he consulted none 
but himself. But this leads me to say, 


Ill. That God is and ought to be an absolute and a universal 
sovereign. 


By absolute I mean, that his expressed will in obedience 
to his reason is law. It is not law because it proceeds from 
his arbitrary will, but because it is the revelation or declara- 
tion of the affirmations and demands of his infinite reason. 


His expressed will is law, because it is an infallible declara- . 


tion of what is intrinsically fit, suitable, right. His will does 
not make the things that he commands, right, fit, proper, ob- 
ligatory in the sense that, should he require it, the opposite 
of what he now requires would be fit, proper, suitable, ob- 
ligatory, but in the sense that we need no other evidence of 
what is in itself intrinsically proper, fit obligatory, than the 
expression of his will. Our reason affirms that what he wills 
must be right, not because he wills it, but that he wills it 
because it is right or obligatory in the nature of things; that 
is, our reason affirms that he wills as he does only upon con- 
dition that his infinite intelligence affirms that such willing is 
intrinsically right, and therefore he ought to will or command 
just what he does. , 


He is a sovercign in the sense that his will is law whether 
we are able to see the reason for his commands or not, be- 
cause our reason aflirms that he has and must have good and 
sufficient reasons for every command; so good and sufficient 
that he could not do otherwise than require what he does 
under the circumstances without violating the law of his own 
intelligence. We therefore need no other reason for affirm- 


ing our obligation to will and to do than that God requires 


it; because we always and necessarily assume as a first 
truth of reason, that what Ged requires must be right, not 


s 
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because he arbitrarily wills it, but because he does not arbi- 
trarily will it, and on the contrary has, and must have, in every 
instance, infinitely good and wise reasons for every require- 
ment. 

Some persons seem to represent God as a sovereign in the 
sense that his arbitrary will is the foundation of obligation. 
But if this is so, he could in every instance render the di- 
rectly opposite course from what he now requires obligatory. 
But this is absurd. 

The persons just mentioned, seem to think that unless it 
be admitted that God’s willis the foundation of obligation, 
it will follow that it does not impose obligation, unless he dis- 
closes the reasons for his requirements. But this is a great 
mistake. Our own reason affirms that God’s expressed will 
is always law, in the sense that it invariably declares the law 
of nature, or discloses the decisions of his own reason. 

IV. God must and ought to be an absolute sovereign in the 
sense just defined. 

This will appear if we consider, 

1. That his end was chosen and the means decided upon 
when no being but himself existed, and of course there was 
no one to consult but himself. 

2. Creation and providence are only the results and the 
carrying out of his plans settled from eternity. 

3. The law of benevolence, as it existed in the Divine 
reason, must have eternally demanded of him the very course 
he has taken. 

4. His highest glory and the highest good of universal 
being demand that he should consult his own discretion and 
exercise an absolute and a universal sovereignty in the sense 
explained. Infinite wisdom and goodness ought of course 
to act independently in the promotion of their end. Ifinfinite 
wisdom or knowledge is not to give law, what or who shall? 
If infinite benevolence shall not declare and inforce law, what 
or who shall? God’s attributes and relations render it ob- 
ligatory upon him to exercise just that holy sovereignty we 
have ascribed to him. 

1.) This sovereignty and no other he claims for,himself. 

Job 23: 13. But he is in one mind, and whocan turn him? 
and what his soul desireth, even that he doeth. 

do: 13. Why dost thou strive against him? for ‘he giveth 
not account of any of his matters. 

Ps. 115: 3. But our God is in the heavens; he hath done 
whatsoever he hath pleased. 
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135: 6. Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he in 
heaven, and in earth, in the seas, and all deep places. 

Isa. 55: 10. For as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; 11. So shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. | 

Dan. 4: 35. And all the inhabitants of the earth are re- 
puted as nothing; and he doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth; 
and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest 
thou? 

Matt. 11: 25. At that time Jesus answered and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. 26. Even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight. 

20: 12. Saying, These last have wrought but one hour, 
and thou hast made them equal unto us, which have borne 
the burden and heat of the day. 13, But he answered one 
of them, and said, Friend, I do thee no wrong; didst not 
thou agree with me fora penny? 14. Take that thine is, 
and go thy way; I will give unto this last, even as unto thee. 
15. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? 
Is thine eye evil, because | am good? 16. So the last shall 
be first, and the first last; for many be called, but few chosen. 

Ro. 9: 15. For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom 
i will have compassion. 16. So then it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy. 17. For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for 
this same purpose have I| raised thee up, that I might show 
my power in thee, and that my name might be declared 
throughout all the earth. 18. Therefore hath he mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. 

Eph. ls, 11. In whom also we have obtained an inheri- 
tance, being predestinated according to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will. 

Phil. 2: 13. For it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. 

(2.) Again God claims for himself all the prerogatives of 
an absolute and a universal soyereign in the sense already _ 
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explained. For example, he claims to be the rightful and 
sole proprietor of the universe. 

{ Chron. 29: 11. Thine O Lord, is the greatness, and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty; for 
all that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine; thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all. 

Ps. 50: 10. For every beast of the forest is mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills; 11. I know all the fowls of the 
mountains; and the wild beasts of the fieldare mine; 12. IfI 
were hungry, I would not tell thee, for the world is mine, and 
the fullness thereof. 

95: 5. The sea is his, and he made it, and his hands form- 
ed the dry land. 6. O come, let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker; 7. for he is our God, 
and we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his 
hand. 

100: 3. Know ye .that the Lord he is God, it is he that 

_ hath made us, and not we ourselves; we are his people, and 
the sheep of his pasture. 

Ezk. 18; 4. Behold all souls are mine; as the soul of the 

. father, so also the soul of the son is mine; the soul that 
sinneth it shall die. 

Rom. 14: 8. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; 
and whether we die, we die unto the Lord; whether we live 
therefore or die, we are the Lord’s. 

(3.) Again God claims to have established the natural or 
physical laws of the universe. 

Job 38: 33. Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? 

Ps. 119: 90. Thy faithfulness is unto all generations, thou 
hast established the earth, and it abideth. 91. They contin- 
ue this day according to thine ordinances for all are thy ser- 
vants. 

Prov. 3. 19. The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth 
by understanding hath he established the heavens. 20. By 
his knowledge the depths are broken up and the clouds drop 
down the dew. 

Jer. 31: 35. Thus saith the Lord, which giveth the sun for 
a light by day, and the stars for a light by night, which divi- 
deth the sea when the waves thereof roar; the Lord of hosts 
is his name. 

33: 25. Thus saith the Lord, if my covenant be not with 
day and night, and if [ have not appointed the ordinances of 

. heaven and earth, 26. Then will I cast away the seed of 
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Jacob, and David my servant, so that I will not take any of 
his seed to be rulers over the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; for I will cause their captivity to return, and have 
mercy on them. 

(4.) God claims the right to exercise supreme authority. 

Ex. 20: 23. Ye shall not make with me gods of silver, 
neither shall ye make unto you gods of gold. 

1 Chron. 29: 11. Thine O Lord, isthe greatness and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty; for 
all that is in the heaven and the earth is thine; thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all. 

Ps.47: 7. For God is the King of all the earth, sing ye 
praises with understanding. 

Prov. 23: 26. My son, give me thine heart, and let thine 
eyes observe my ways. 

Isa. 33: 22. For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our 
lawgiver, the Lord is our king, he will save us. ° 

Matt. 4: 10. Then saith Jesus unto him, get thee hence, 
Satan; for it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. 

22: 37. Jesus said unto him, thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. 

(5.) God claims the right to exercise his own discretion in 
using such means, and in exerting such an agency as will 
secure the regeneration of men, or not, as it appears wise to 
him. | 

Deut. 29: 4. Yet the Lord hath not given you an heart to 
perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this day. 

Jer. 5: 14. Wherefore thus saith the Lord God of hosts, 
Because ye speak this word, behold, I will make my words in 
thy mouth fire, and this people wood, and it shall devour 
them. 

Matt. 13: 10. And the disciples came, and said unto him, 
Why speakest thou to them in parables? He answered and 
said unto them, Because it is given unto you to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them itis not 

iven. 

20: 15. Is it not lawful for me to do whatI will with mine 
own? Is thine eye evil, because I am good? 16. So the 
last shall be first, and the first last; for many be called, but 
few chosen. a 

Mk. 4: 11. And he said unto them, Unto you itis given to 
know the mystery of the kingdom of God; but unto them that . 
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are without, all these things are done in parables: 12. That 
seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they may 
hear, and not understand; lest at any time they should be con- 
verted, and their sins should be forgiven them. 

Rom. 9: 22. What if God, willing to show his wrath, and. 
to make his power known, endured with much long-suffering 
the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction, 23. And that he 
might make known the riches of his glory on the vessels of 
mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory. 

2 Tim. 2: 25. In meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves; if God peradventure will give them repentance 
to the acknowledging of the truth. 

(6.) God claims the right to try his creatures by means of 
temptation. 

Deut. 13: 1. If there arise among you a prophet, or a 
dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, 2. 
And the sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof he 
spake unto thee, saying, let us go after other gods, which 
thou hast not known, and let us serve them; 3. Thou shalt 
not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer 
of dreams; for the Lord your God proveth you, to know 
whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart and 
with all your soul. 

1 Kings 22: 20. And the Lord said, Who shall persuade 
Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? And 
one said on this manner, and another said on that manner. 
_ 21. And there came forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, 
and said, I will persuade him. 22. And the Lord said unto 
him, Wherewith? And he said, I will go forth, and I will be 
a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And he said, 
Thou shalt persuade him, and prevgil also; go forth, and do 


SO. | 
Job 2: 3. And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou con- 
sidered my servant Job, that there is none like him in the, 
earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God, 
and escheweth evil? and still he holdeth fast his integrity 
although thou movedst me against him, to destroy him with- 
out cause. 7%. So went Satan forth from the presence of the 
Lord, and smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown. | 
Matt. 4: I. Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
(7.) God also claims the right to exercise his own discretion 
im so arranging me affairs of his government as to control the 
| 4 
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hearts of men, not nee Seay but through the exercise of 
their own liberty. 

1 Sam. 26: 19. Now eit I pray thee, let my lord the 
king hear the words of his servant. If the Lord have stir- 
red thee up against me, let him accept an offering; but if 
they be the children of men, cursed be they before the Lord, 
for they have driven me out this day from abiding in the in- 
heritance of the Lord, saying, Go, serve other gods. 

Ps. 33: 14. From the place of his habitation he looked 
upon all the inhabitants of the earth. 15. He fashioneth their 
hearts alike; he considereth all their works. 

Is. 44: 9. Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker! 
Let the potsherd strive with the potsherds of the earth. 
Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, What makest 
thou? or thy work, He hath no hands? 

Ro. 9: 20. Nay but, OQ man, who art thou that repliest 
against God? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, Why hast thou made me thus? 21. Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel 
unto honor, and another unto dishonor. 

(S.) God also claims the right to use all creatures and to 
dispose of all creatures and events so as to fulfil his own de- 
signs. 

"2 Sam.7: 14, [will be his father, and he shall be lot son; 
if he commit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, 
and with the stripes of the children of men. 

2 Kings 5: |. Now Naaman, captain of the host of the 
king of Syria, was a great man with his master, and honora- 
ble, because by him the Lord had given deliverance unto 
Syria; he was also a mighty man in valor, but he was a 
leper. 

I Chron. 6: I5. And Jehozadak went into captivity, when 
the Lord carried away Judah and Jerusalem by the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar. : 

dob Ll: 15 And the Sabeans fell upon them, and took 
them away; yea, they have slain the servants with the 
edge of the sword; and I am escaped alone to tell thee. 17. 
While he was yet speaking, there came also another, and 
said, ‘The Chaldeans made out three bands, and fell upon the 
camels, and have carried them away, yea, and slain the ser- 
vants with the edge of the sword; and I only am escaped 
to tell thee. And Job said, Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither; the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord, 
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Ps 17: 13. Arise O Lord, disappoint him, cast him down; 
deliver my soul from tne wicked, which is thy sword, from 
men which are thy hand, O Lord. 

Isa. 10: 5. O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the 
staff in their hand is mine indignation. 6. I will send him 
against an hypocritical nation, and against the people of my 
wrath will I give him charge, to take the spoil, and to take the 
prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 
7. Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think 
so; but it is in his heart to destroy and cut off nations not a 
few. 12. Wherefore it shall come to pass, that when the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon mount Zion and on Je- 
rusalem, I will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king 
of Assyria, and the glory of his high ]ooks. 15. Shall the axe 
boast itself against himthat heweth therewith? or shall the 
saw magnify itself against him that shaketh it? as if the rod 
should shake itself against them that lift it up, or as if the 
staff should lift up itself, as if it were no wood. 

Jer, 27: 8. And it shall come to pass, that the nation and 
kingdom which will not serve the same Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon, and that will not put their neck under the 
yoke of the king of Babylon, that nation will I punish, saith 
the Lord, with the sword, and with the famine and with the 
pestilence, until I have consumed them by his hand. 

Hizk. 24: 14. And I will lay my vengeance upon Edom by 
the hand of my people Israel; and they shall do in Edom 
according tomine anger, and according to my fury; and they 
shall know my vengeance, saith the Lord God. 

Hab. 1: 6. For, lo, I raise up the Chaldeans, that bitter 
and hasty nation, which shall march through the breadth of 
the land, to possess the dwelling-places that are not theirs. 
12. Art thou not from everlasting, OQ Lord my God, mine 
Holy One? we shall not die,O Lord, thou hast ordained them 
for judgment; and O mighty God, thou hast established them 
for correction. 

(9.) God claims the right to take the life of his subjects at 
his own discretion. 

Gen. 22: 2. And he said, Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of 
the mountains which f will tell thee of. 

Deut 20: 16. But of the cities of these people, which the 
Lord thy God doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt 
save alive nothing that breatheth: 17. But thou shalt utte:- 
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ly destroy them; namely, the Hittites, and the Amorites, the 
Canaanites, and the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites, 
as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee: 18. That they 
teach you not to do after all their abominations, which they 
have done unto their gods; so should ye sin against the Lord 
your God. 

1 Sam, 15: 3. Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly de- 
stroy all that they have, and spare them not; but slay both 
man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel 
and ass. 

(10.) God also claims the right to.employ wicked rulers and 
instruments as his own rod and scourge to chastise individuals 
and nations for their wickedness. 

I Kings, 19: 15. And the Lord said unto him, Go, return 
on thy way to the wilderness of Damascus: and when thou 
comest, anoint Hazael to be king over Syria. 

2 Kings, 8: 12. And Hazael said, Why weepeth my lord? 
And he answered, Because I know the evil that thou wilt do 
unto the children of Israel: their strong holds wilt thou set 
on fire, and their young men wilt thou slay with the sword, 
and wilt dash their children, and rip up their women with 
child. 

Ezk. 20: 24. Because they had not executed my judg- 
ments, but had despised my statutes, and had polluted my 
sabbaths, and their eyes were after their fathers’ idols: 20. 
Wherefore I gave them also statutes that were not good, and 
judgments whereby they should not live: 26. And I polluted 
them in their own gifts, in that they caused to pass through 
the fire all that openeth the womb, that I might make them 
desolate, to the end that they might know that I am the 
Lord. 

Dan. 4: 17. This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 
and the demand by the word of the holy ones; to the intent 
that the living may know‘that the most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will, and 
setteth up over it the basest of men. 

Hos. 13: 11. I gave thee a king in mine anger, and took 
him away in my wrath. 

(11.) God furthermore claims the sole prerogative of exe- 
cuting vengeance on the wicked. 

Ps. 94: 1. O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth; 
O God, to whom vengeance belongeth, show thyself. 

Rom. 12: 19. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but » 
rather give place unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
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Deut, 32: 35. To me belongeth vengeance and recom- 
pense; their feet shall slide in due time: for the day of their 
calamity is at hand, and the things that shall come upon them 
make haste. 36. For the Lord shall judge his people, and 
repent himself for his servants, when he seeth that their pow- 
er is gone, and there is none shut up, or left. 39. See now 
that I, even I, am he, and there is no god with me: I kill, and 
U make alive; I wound, and I heal: neither is there any that 
can deliver out of my hand. 40. For I lift up my hand to 
heaven, and say, I live for ever. 41. If I whet my glittering 
sword, and mine hand take hold on judgment, I will render 
vengeance to mine enemies, and will reward them that hate 
me. 42. I will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my 
sword shall devour flesh; and that with the blood of the slain, 
and of the captives, from the beginning of revenges upon the 
enemy. 43. Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people; for he 
will avenge the blood of his servants, and will render ven- 
geance to his adversaries, and will be merciful unto his land, 
and to his people. 

(12.) God declares that he will maintain his own sovereign- 


ty. 
laa 42: 8. Iam the Lord; that is my name: and my glory 
will I not give to another, neither my praise to graven ima- 

es. 

48: L{. For mine own sake, even for mine own sake, will 
I do it: for how should my name be polluted? and I will not 
give my glory unto another. 

These passages will disclose the general tenor of scripture 
upon this subject. 

REMARKS. 


1. The Sovereignty of God is an infinitely amiable, meek, 
sweet, holy, and desirable sovereignty. Some seem to con- 
ceive of it as something revolting and tyrannical. But it is 
the infinite opposite of this and is the perfection of all that is 
reasonable, kind, and good. 

Is. 57: 15. For thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and hum- 
ble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones. 16. For I will not contend 
for ever, neither will J be always wroth: for the spirit should 
fail before me, and the souls which I have made. 17. For 
the iniquity of his covetousness was I wroth, and smote him: 
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I hid me, and was wroth, and he went on frowardly in the 
way of his heart. 18. I have seen his ways, and will heal 
him; I will lead him also, and restore comforts unto him, and 
to his mourners. 19. I create the fruit of the lips; Peace, 
peace to him that is far off, and to him that is near, saith the 
Lord; and I will heal him. 

2. Many seem afraid to think or speak of God’s sovereign- 
ty, and even pass over, with a-very slight reading, those paz 
sages of scripture that so fully declare it. They think it un- 
wise and dangerous to preach upon the subject, especially 
unless it be to deny or explain away the sovereignty of God. 
This fear, no doubt in pious minds, has originated in a mis- 
conception of the nature of this sovereignty. .They have 
been led either by false teaching, or in some way have come 
to conceive of the Divine Sovereignty as an iron and unrea- 
sonable despotism. That is, they have understood the doc- 
trine of Divine Sovereignty so to represent God. They 
therefore fear and reject it. But let it be remembered and 
forever understood, to the eternal joy and unspeakable con- 
solation of all holy beings, that God’s Sovereignty is nothing 
else than infinite love directed by infinite knowledge in such 
a disposal of events as to secure the highest well- -being of 
the universe; that in the whole details of creation, provi- 
dence, and grace, there is not a solitary measure of his that 
is not infinitely wise and good. 

3. A proper understanding of God’s universal agency and 
sovereignty, of the perfect wisdom and benevolence of every 
measure of his government, providential and moral, is essen- 
tial to the best improvement of all his dispensations toward 
us and to those around us. When itis understood that God’s 
hand is directly or indirectly in every thing that occurs, and 
that he is infinitely wise and good, and equally wise and 
good in every single dispensation—that he has one end stead- 
ily and always in view—that he does all for one and the same 
ultimate end—and that this end is the highest good of him- 
self and of universal being; I say, when these things are 
understood and considered, there is a divine sweetness in all 
his dispensations. There is then a divine reasonableness 
and amiableness and kindness thrown like a broad mantle of 
infinite love over all his character, works and ways. ‘The 
soul in contemplating such a sacred, universal, holy sove- 
reignty takes on a sweet smile of delightful complacency 
and feels secure and reposes in perfect peace, surrounded and 
supported by the everlasting arms. 


LECTURE LXXIV. 
PURPOSES OF GOD. 


In discussing this subject I shall endeavor to show, 

I. Wuar I unpersTanD BY THE PURPOSES oF Gop. 

II]. Novick THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN PURPOSE AND DE- 
CREE. 

Ili. THar In soME sENSE THE PURPOSES or Gop mus? 
EXTEND TO ALL EVENTS. 

IV. Dirrerent seyses IN wHicH Gop PURPOSES DIFFER- 
ENT EVENTS. 

V. Tuat Gop’s REVEALED WILL IS NEVER INCONSITENT 
WITH HIS SECRET WILL OR PURPOSE. 

VI. THe wispoM AND BENEVOLENCE OF THE DIVINE PUR- 
POSES. 

VII. Tse IMMUTABILITY OF THE DIVINE PURPOSES. 

VIII. Tue purroses or Gop ARE A GROUND OF ETER- 
NAL AND JOYFUL CONFIDENCE. 

IX. ‘Tue RELATION OF THE PURPOSES TO THE PRESCIENCE. 
OR FOREKNOWLEDGE oF Gop. 

X. Gop’s PURPOSES ARE NOT INCONSISTENT WITH, BUT DB- 
MAND THE USE OF MEANS BOTH ON THE PART OF Gop AnD 
GN OUR PART TO ACCOMPLISH THEM. 

1. What I understand by the purposes of God. 

Purpose, in this discussion, I shall use as synonymous with 
design, intention. The purposes of God must be ultimate 
and proximate. That is, God has and must have an ultimate 
end. He must purpose to accomplish something by his works 
and providence which he regards asa good in itself or as 
valuable to himself, and to being in general. This I call his 
ultimate end. That God has such an end or purpose, follows 
from the already established facts, that God is a moral agent, 
and that he is infinitely wise and good. For surely he could 
not be justly considered as either wise or good had he no 
intrinsically valuable end which he aims to realize by his 
works of creation and providence. His purpose to secure 
his great and ultimate end, I call his ultimate purpose. His 
proximate purposes respect the means by which he aims to 
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secure his end. If he purposes to realize an end, he must 
of course purpose the necessary means for its accomplish- 
ment. The purposes that respect the means are what J call 
in this discussion his proximate purposes. 

II. Distinction between purpose and decree. 

Purpose has just been defined, and the definition need not 
be repeated. ‘The term decree is used in a variety of senses, 
It is much used in legal and governmental proceedings. 
When used in judicial or equitable proceedings; it is synony- 
mous. 

1. With judgment, decision, determination, and, 

2. With order, direction, command. 

When used in legislative proceedings, it is synonymous 
with ordinance, law, statute, enactment, command. The term 
is used in the bible as synonymous, 

L.) With foreordination or determination, appointment. 

Job 28: 10. He putteth forth his hand upon the rock; he 
overturneth the mountains by the roots. 26. When he made 
a decree for the rain, anda way for the lightning of the 
thunder. 

Ps. 2: I will declare the decree, the Lord hath said unto 
me, Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee. 

148: 6. He hath also established them for ever and ever; 
he hath made a decree which shall not pass. 

Prov. 8: 29. When he gave to the sea his decree, that the 
waters should not pass his commandment; when he appoint- 
ed the foundations of the earth. 

Jer. 5: 22. Fear ye not me? saith the Lord: will ye not 
tremble at my presence, which have placed the sand for the 
bound of the sea, by a perpetual decree that it can not 
pass it, and though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet 
can they not prevail; though igsip roar, yet can they not pass 
over it? 

Dan. 4: 24. This is the Scie peeeen O king, and this is 
the decree of the Most High, which is come upon my lord 
the king. 

2. It is used as synomymous, with ordinance, statute, law. 

Dan. 6: 7. All the presidents of the kingdom, the gover- 
nors, and the princes, the counsellors, and the captains, have 
consulted together to establish a royal statute, and to make 
a firm decree that whosoever shall ask a petition of any god | 
or man for thirty days, save of thee, O king, he shall be cast 
into the den of lions. 8. Now, O king, establish the decree, 
and sign the writing, that it be not changed, according to the 
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law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. 26. I 
make a decree, that in every dominion of my kingdom men 
tremble and fear before the God of Daniel; for he is the liv- 
ing God, and steadfast for ever, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be déstoyed, and his dominion shall be even unto 
the end. 

This term has been generally used by theological writers 
as synonymous with foreordination, appointment. To decree, 
with these writers, is to appoint, ordain, establish, settle, fix,. 
render certain. . 

This class of writers also, often confound decree with pur- 
pose, and use the word as meaning the same thing. 

They seldom, so far asI recollect, use the term decree as 
synonymous with law, enactment, command, &c. . 

Isee no objection to using the term decree in respect toa, 
certain class of physical events as synonymous, with appoint- 
ment, foreordination, fixing, rendering certain. But I think 
this use, of it, applied, as it has been, to the actions of moral 
agents, is highly objectionable and calculated to countenance 
the idea of fatality and necessity in respect to the actions of 
men. It seems inadmissible to speak of God’s decreeing the | 
free actions of moral agents, in the sense of fixing, settling, | 
determining, foreordaining them as he fixes, settles, renders | 
certain physical events. ‘The latter he has fixed or rendered 
certain by a Jaw of necessity.. The former that is, free acts, 
although they may be, and are certain, yet they are not ren- 
dered so by a law of fate or necessity; or by an ordinance 
or decree that fixes them so that itis not possible that they, 
should be otherwise. thie 

In respect to the government of God, I prefer to use ‘the 
term purpose, as I have said, to signify the design of God 
both in respect to the end at which he aims, and the means 
he intends or purposes to use to accomplish it. The term 
decree, I purpose to use as synonymous with command, 
Jaw, or ordinance. The former. I use as expressive of what 
God purposes or designs todo himself, and by his own agen- 
cy and also what he purposes or designs to accomplish by 
others. 

The latter I use as expressive of God’s will, command, or 
Jaw. He regulates his own conduct and agency in accord- 
ance with the former, that is, withhis purposes. He requires 
his creatures to conform to the latter, that is, to his decrees or 
laws. We shall sce inits proper place that both his purposes 
and his actions are conformed to the spirit of his decrees or 

4] 
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laws, that is, that he is benevolent in his purposes and con- 
duct as he requires his creatures to be. 

I distinguish between what God purposes or designs to ac- 
complish by others, and what they design. God’s end or pur- 
pose is always benevolent. He always designs good. His 
creatures are often selfish, and their designs are often the 
direct opposite of the purpose of God, even in the same events. 

For example, see the following cases: 

Gen. 44: 4. And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come near 
to me I pray you; and they came near. And he said, am I 
Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. 5. Now there- 
fore, be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold 
me hither; for God did send me before you, to preserve life. 
6. For these two years hath the famine been in the land, and 
yet there are five years, in the which there shall neither be 
earing nor harvest. 

50: 19. And Joseph said unto them, Fear not; for lam 
in the place of God? 20. But as for you, ye thought evil 
against me, but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as 
it is this day, to save much people alive. 

Isa. 10: 5. O| Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the 
staffin their hand is mine indignation. 6. I will send him 
against a hypocritical nation and against the people of my 
wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to 
take the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of 
the streets. 7% Howbeit. he meaneth not so, but it is in 
his heart to destroy and cut off nations not a few. 12. 
Wherefore it shall come to pass, that when the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon mount Zion and on 
Jerusalem, I will punish, the fruit of the stout heart of the 
king of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks. 

Mk. 15: 9. But Pilate answered them, saying, Will ye 
that I release unto you the king of the Jews? 10. (For he 
knew that the chief priests, had delivered him for envy.) 

Jno. 3: 16. For,God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever, believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life, 

Acts 2: 23. Him being delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and fore-knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wick- 
ed hands have crucified and slain. 

WIL. There must be some sense in which God’s purposes extend 
io all events. 

1. This is evident from reason.. His plan must in some 
sense include all actual events. He must foreknow all events — 
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by a law of necessity. This is implied in his Omniscience. 

He must have matured and adopted his plan in view of, and 

with reference to all events. He must have had some, 
purpose or design respecting all events that he foresaw. All| 
events transpire in consequence of his own creating agency; 
that is, they all result in some way directly or indirectly, | 
either by his design or sufferance, from his own agency. He 
either designedly brings them to pass, or suffers them to come to 

pass without his interposing to prevent them. He must have 

known that they would occur. He must have either positively, 
designed that they should, or, knowing that they would re- 
sult from the mistakes or selfishness of his creatures, nega-\ 
tively designed not to prevent them, or, he had no purpose or’ 
design about them. Thelast hypothesisis plainly impossible. | 
He can not be indifferent to any event. He knows all events 

and must have some purpose or design respecting them. 

2. The bible abundantly represents God’s purposes as 
in some sense extending to all events. For example: 

(1.)*He is represented as perfectly wise in his works and 
ways and plan of creation and government: 

Deut. 32: 4. He is the Rock, his work is perfect; for all 
his ways are judgment; a God of truth, and without iniquity ; 
just and right is he. 

Ps. 104: 24. O Lord, how manifold are thy works; in wis- 
dom hast thou made them all; the earth is full of thy riches. 

Eccl. 3: 14. I know that whatsoever God doeth it shall be 
forever; nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from 
it; and God doeth it, that men should fear before him. 

If God is infinitely wise he must have had a universal plan. 

(2.) The bible represents his purposes as universal and 
particular. 

Job 14: 5. Seeing his days are determined, the number of 
his months are with thee; thou hast appointed his bounds 
that he cannot pass. | 

Isa. 14: 26. This is the purpose that is purposed upon the 
whole earth; and this is the hand that is stretched out upon 
all the nations. 

Acts 17: 26. And hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath de- 
termined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation. | 

Eph. 1: 11. In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, 
being predestinated according to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will. 
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(3.) Itrepresents his purposes as in some sense extending 
both to natural evil and to sin or moral evil. 


Acts 2: 23. Him, being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken and b 
wicked hands have crucified and slain. 


4: 27, For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together. 
28. for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determin- 
ed before to be done. 


13: 29, And‘when they had fulfilled all that was written 
of him, they took him down from the tree, and laid him in a 
sepulchre. 


1 Pet. 2: 8. Anda stone of stumbling and a rock of of- 
fence, even to them which stumble at the word, being diso- 
bedient; whereunto also they were appointed. 


Jude 4. For there are certain men crept in unawares, 
who were before of old ordained to this condemnation, un- 
godly men, turning the grace of our God, into lasciviousness, 
and denying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Rev. 17: 17. For God hath put in their hearts to fulfill his 
will, and to agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast un- 
til the words of God shall be fulfilled. 

(4.) It represents God’s purposes as both ultimate and 

roximate, or including means and ends: 

Acts 27: 22. And now I exhort you to be of good cheer; 
for there shall be no loss of any many’s life among you, but 
of the ship. 23. For there stood by me this night the angel 
of God, whose Iam, and whom I serve, 24. Saying, Fear 
not, Paul, thou must be brought before Cesar; and, lo, God 
hath given thee all them that sail with thee. 30. And as the 
shipmen were about to flee out of the ship, when they had 
let down the boat into the sea, under color as though they 
would have cast anchors out of the foreship, 31. Paul said 
to the centurion and to the soldiers, Except these abide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved. 

2. Thess. 2: 13. But we are bound to give thanks alway 
to God for you, brethren, beloved of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 

1 Pet. 1: 2. Elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedi- 
ence and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. | 
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(5.) The bible represents God’s providence and agency as 
extending in some sense to all events; from which also we 
must infer the universality of his purposes: 

Ps. 147.8. Who covereth the heaven with clouds, who pre- 
pareth rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow upon 
the mountains. 9. He giveth to the beast his food, and to 
young ravens whichcry. 15. He sendeth forth his command- 
ment upon earth; his word runneth very swiftly. 16. He 
giveth snow like wool; he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. 
17. He casteth forth his ice like morsels; who can stand be- 
fore his cold? 18. He sendeth out his word and melteth them, 
he causeth his winds to blow, and the waters flow. . 

Isa. 26: 12. Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us; for thou 
also hast wrought all our works in us. 

45: 7. I form the light, and create darkness; I make peace 
and create evil. I the Lord do all these things. 

Dan. 4: 36. And all the inhabitants of the earth are repu- 
ted as nothing; and he doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, and 
none can stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou? 

Amos 3: 6, Shall a trumpet be blown in the city, and 
the people not be afraid? shall there be evil in a city, and the 
Lord hath not done it? | 

Matt. 10: 29. Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
and one of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father. 

Ro. 11: 36. For of him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things. | 

Eph. L: 11. In whom also we have obtained an inheri- 
tance, being predestinated according to the purpose of him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will. 

Phil. 2: 13. For itis God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. 

Heb. 13: 20. Now the God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 21. 
Make you perfect in every good work to do his will, working 
in you that which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ. | 

Ps. 104: He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man, that he may bring forth food 
out of the earth; 15. And wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart. 21. The young lions roar after 
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their prey, and seek their meat from God. 27. These wait 
all upon thee, that thou mayest give them their meat in due 
season. 28. That thou givest them they gather, thou open- 
est thine hand, they are filled with good. 

Matt. 5: 45, That ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 

6: 26. Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, nei- 
ther do they reap, nor gather into barns: yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much’ better than they? 
28. And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; 19. And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these, 30. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 

(6.) The Bible also represents all creatures as dependent 
on the providence and of course on the purposes of God. 

Job 12: 10. In whose hand is the soul of every living 
_ thing, and the breath of all mankind. 

Ps. 57: 7. As well the singers as the players on instru- 
ments shall be there: all my springs are in thee. 

Jer. 10: 23. O Lord, I know that the way of man is not 
in himself: it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps. 

18: 6. O house of Israel, can not I do with you as this pot- 
ter? saith the Lord. Behold as the clay is in the potter’s 
hand, so are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel. 

Jno. 15: 5. Iam the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in me, and Tin him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit: for without me ye can do nothing. 

Acts 17: 26. And hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth; and hath de- 
termined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation; 27. That they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, though he be not far 
from every one of us. 28, For in him we live, and move, 
and have our being; as certain also of your own pocts have 
said, For we also are his offspring. 

2Cor. 3: 5. Not that we are sufficient of ourselves. to 
think any thing, as of ourselves, but our gufliciency is of 
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(7.) The Bible also represents all creatures as preserved 
by the providence of God, from which also we must infer 
that his purposes extend to them. 

Neh. 9: 5. Thou, even thou, art Lord alone: thou hast 
made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their host, 
the earth, and all things that are therein, the seas, and all 
that is therein, and thou preservest them all; and the host of 
heaven worshippeth thee. 


Job 7: 20. I have sinned; what shall Ido unto thee, O 
thou Preserver of men? why hast thou set me as a mark 
against thee, so that | am a burden to myself? 

10: 12. Thou hast granted me life and favor, and thy vis- 
itation hath preserved my spirit. 


34: 14. If he set his heart upon man, if he gather unto 
himself his spirit and his breath; 15. All ‘flesh shall perish 
together, and man shall turn again unto dust. 


Ps. 36: 6. Thy righteousness is like the great mountains; 
thy judgments are a great deep. O Lord, thou preservest 
man and beast. 

63: 8. My soul followeth hard after thee; thy right hand 
uphoideth me. 


66: 8. O bless our God, ye people, and make the voice of 
his praise to be heard; 9. Which holdeth our soul in life, and 
snffereth not our feet to be moved. 


121: 7. The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: he 
shall preserve thy soul. 


Heb. 1: 3. Who being the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person, and upholding all things by 
the word of his power, when he had by himself purged our 
sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high. 


(8.) The Bible also represents the Lord as in some sense 
and in some manner influencing the hearts of men. 

From this also we must infer that his purposes in some 
sense extend to the moral exercises of men. 

Ezra 7: 27. Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers which 
hath put such a thing as this in the king’s heart, to beautify 
the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem. 

Prov. 16: 1. The preparation of the heart in man, and the 
answer of the tongue, is from the Lord. 9. A man’s heart 
deviseth his way; but the Lord directeth his steps. 

21: 1. The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the 
rivers of water; he turneth it whithersoever he will. 
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Isa. 64: 8. But now, O Lord, thou art our Father: we 
are the clay, and thou our Potter; and we all are the work 
of thy hand. 

Zec. 12: 1. The burden of the word of the Lord for Isra- 
el, saith the Lord, which stretcheth forth the heavens, and 
layeth the foundation of the earth, and formeth the spirit of 
man within him. 

Acts 16: 14. Anda certain woman named Lydia, a seller 
of purple, of the city of Thyatira, which worshipped God, 
heard us: whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
unto the things which were spoken of Paul. 

Ro. 9: 20. Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest 
against God? Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? 21. Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor? 

(9.) The bible represents God as often, at least, controll- 
ing public sentiment. 

Gen. 39: 21. But the Lord was with Joseph, and showed 
him mercy, and gave him favor in the sight of the gee" of 
the prison. 

Ex. 3: 21. And I will give this people favor in the sight 
of the Egyptians. , 

Dan. 1: 9. Now God had brought Daniel into favor and 
tender love with the prince of the eunuchs. 

Acts 7: 9. And the patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Jo- 
seph into Egypt: but God was with him, 10. And delivered 
him out of all his afflictions, and gave him favor and wisdom 
in the sight of Pharaoh king of Egypt; and he made him | 
governor over Egypt, and all his house. 

From these passages we must infer that the purposes of 
God extend to these events. 

(10.) The bible also represents the providence of God as 
extending to moral evils and delusions; from which again we 
must infer that his purposes in some sense extend to them. « 

Ex. 7: 3. And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and multiply 
my signs and wonders in the land of Egypt. 

9: 7. And the heart of Pharaoh was hardened, and he 
did not let the people go. 

10: 1. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go in unto Phara- 
oh; for I have hardened his heart, and the heart of his ser- 
vants, that I might show these my signs before him. 
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i4: 8, And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, and he pursued after the children of Israel. 1%. 
And I, behold, I will harden the hearts of the Egyptians. 


Deut. 2: 30. But Sihon king of Heshbon, would not let 
us pass by him: for the Lord thy God hardened his spirit, 
and made his heart obstinate, that he might deliver him into 
thy hand, as appeareth this day. 


Josh. lL: 19. There was not a city that made peace with 
the children of Israel, save the Hivites, the inhabitants of 
Gibeon: all other they took in battle. 20. For it was of the 
Lord to harden their hearts, that they should come against 
Israel in battle, that he might destroy them utterly, and that 
they might have no favor, but that he might destroy them, as 
the Lord commanded Moses. 

Jud. 7: 22. And the’ three hundred blew the trumpets, 
and the Lord set every man’s sword against his fellow, even 
throughout all the host. 

2 Sam. 24: 1. And again the anger of the Lord was kin- 
dled against Israel, and he moved David against them to say, 
Go, number Israel and Judah. 

1 Kings 22: 23. Now therefore, behold, the Lord hath 
put a lying spirit in the mouth of all. these thy prophets, and 
the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee. 

Job 17: 4. For thou hast hid their heart from understand- 
ing: therefore shalt thou not exalt them. 

Ps. 105: 25. He turned their heart to hate his people, to 
deal subtilly with his servants. 

141: 4. Incline not my heart to any evil thing, to practice 
wicked words with men that work iniquity: and let me not , 
eat of their dainties. 

Isa. 19: 14. The Lord hath mingled a perverse spirit in 
the midst thereof: and they have caused Egypt to err in eve- 
ry work thereof, as a drunken man staggereth in his vomit. 

+ 29: 10. For the Lord hath poured out upon you the spirit 
of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes: the prophets and 
your rulers, the seers hath he covered, 

44: 18. They have not known nor understood: for he 
hath shut their eyes, that they cannof see; and their hearts, 
that they cannot understand. 

45: 7. I form the light, and create darkness; I make 
peace, and create evil; I the Lord do all these things, 
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63: 17. O Lord, why hast thou made us to err from thy 
ways, and hardened our heart from thy fear?’ Return for thy 
servant’s sake, the tribes of thine inheritance. 

Ezek. 14: 9. And if the prophet be deceived when he 
hath spoken a thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet, 
and I will stretch out my hand upon him, and will destroy 
him from the midst of my people Israel. 

Zec. 8: 10, For before these days there was no hire for 
man, nor any hire for beast; neither was there any peace to 
him that went out or came in because of the affliction: for I 
set all men every one against his neighbor. 

Luke 10: 21. In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and 
said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes: even so, Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. . 

John 12: 39. Therefore they could not believe, because 
that Esaias said again, 40. He hath blinded their eyes, and 
hardened their heart; that they should not see with their 
eyes, nor understand with their heart, and be converted, and 
I should heal them. 41. These things said Esaias, when he 
saw his glory, and spake of him. 

Rom. 9: 18. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. 

11: 7. What then? Israel hath not obtained that which he 
seeketh for, but the election hath obtained it, and the rest 
were blinded, 8. (According as it is written, God hath given 
them the spirit of slumber, eyes that they should not see, and 
ears that they should not hear,) unto this day. 

2 Thess. 2: 10.. And with all deceivableness of unright- . 
eousness in them that perish; because they received not the 
love of the truth, that they might be saved. I]. And for 
this cause God shall send them strong delusions, that they 
should believe a lie; 12. That they all might be damned 
who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness. ; 

Rey. 17: 17. For God hath put in their hearts to fulfill his 
will, and to agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast, 
until the words of God shall be fulfilled. 

These passages will show the general tenor of scripture 
upon this subject. 

IV. Different senses in which God purposes ditiren events. 

1. The greatend of all his works and ways he must have | 
purposed positively, that is, absolutely. This end, namely his: 
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own good and the highest good of the universe, he set his 


heart upon securing. This end he no doubt properly intend- 


ed or purposed to secure. This must have been his ultimate 
intention or purpose. This end was no doubt a direct object 
of choice. 

2. God must no doubt also have in some sense purposed 
all the necessary means to this result. Such means as tend- 
ed naturally or on account of their own nature to this re- 
sult, he must have purposed positively, in the sense that he 
delighted in them, and chose them because of their own na- 
ture or of their natural relation to the great end he proposed 
to accomplish by them. Observe, the enc was an ultimate 
end, delighted in and chosen for its own sake. This end was 
the highest good or well-being of himself and the universe of 
sentient existences. This has been sufliciently shown in for- 
mer lectures, and besides it follows of necessity from the na- 
ture and attributes of God. If this were not so, he would 
be neither wise nor good. Since he delighted in and chose 
the end for its own sake or value, and purposed it with a posi- 
tive purpose, he must also have chosen and delighted in the 
necessary means. He must have created the universe both 
of matter and of mind and-established its laws with direct 
reference to and for the sake of the end he purposed to ac- 
complish. The end was valuable in itself and chosen for 
that reason. The necessary means were as really valuable 
as the end which depended upon them. This value, though 


. real because of their tendency and natural results, is not ul- 


timate, but relative. That is, they are not,in the same sense 
that the end is, valuable in themselves; but they being the 
necessary means to this end, are as really valuable as the 
end that depends upon them. ‘Thus our necessary food is 
not valuable in itself, but is the necessary means of prolong- 
ing our lives. Therefore, though not an ultimate good, yet 
it is a real good of as great value as the end that naturally 
depends *‘upen it. The naturally necessary means of secu- 
ring a valuable end we justly esteem as equally valuable with 
the end although this value is not absolute but relative. We 
are so accustomed to set a value on the means equa! to the 
estimated importance of the end to which they sustain the 
relation of necessary means, that we come loosely to regard 
and to speak of them as valuable in themselves, when in fact 
their value is not absolute but relative. 

God must have purposed to secure, so far as he wisely 
could, obedience to the laws of the universe, both physical and 
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~moral. ‘These laws were established for the sake of the end. 
to which they tended, and obedience to them must have been 
regarded by God as of real, though not ultimate value, equal 
to that of the end, for the accomplishment of which they were 
ordained. He must have delighted in obedience to these 
laws for the sake of the end, and must have purposed to se- 
cure this obedience so far as he could in the nature of things; 
that is, in so far forth as he wisely could. Since moral law 
is a rule for the government of free moral agents, it is con- 
ceivable that in some cases this law might be violated by the 
subjects of it unless God resorted to means to prevent it, that 
might introduce an evil of greater magnitude than the vio- 
lation of the law in the instances under consideration would 
be. It is conceivable that in some cases God might be able 
so to overrule a violation of his laws, physical and moral, as 
upon the whole to secure a greater good than could be se- 
cured by introducing such a change into the policy and meas 
ures of his administration, or so framing his administration as 
to prevent altogether the violation of any law. God might, 
and no doubt does prefer that every creature should, in the 
precise circumstances in which he is placed, obey all the laws 
of his being. But if under these circumstances, voluntary 
agents will in any case disobey, their disobedience, though. a 
real, may be a less evil than such a change in the administra- 
tion of his government as would prevent the violation, would 
be. In this case he might regard the violation as the less of 
two evils, and suffer it rather than change the arrangements 
of his government. He might sincerely deplore and abhor 
these violations of law, and yet might see it not wise to pre- 
vent: them, because the measures necessary to prevent them 
might result in an evil of still greater magnitude. He might 
purpose to suffer these violations, and take the trouble to 
overrule them so far as was possible for the promotion of the 
end he had in view, rather than interpose for their preven- 
tion. These violations he might not have purposed in any 
other sense than that he foresaw them and purposed not to 
prevent them, but on the contrary to suffer them to occur 
and to overrule them for good, so far as this was practicable. 
These events, or violations of law, have no natural tendency 
to promote the highest well-being of God and of the uni- 
verse, but have ‘in themselves a directly opposite tendency. 
Nevertheless God could so overrule them as that these occur- 
rences would be a less evil than that change would be that 
could have prevented them. 
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Violations of law then, he might have purposed only to 
suffer, while obedience to law he might have designed to 
produce or secure. 

3. We have seen that God and men may have different 
motives in the same event as in the case of the brethren of 
Joseph, already alluded to: | 

Gen. 45: 4. And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come near 
to me, I pray you. And they came near. And he said, I 
am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Now 
therefore be not grieved nor angry with yourselves that ye 
sold me hither; for God did send me before you to preserve 
life. 6. For these two years hath the famine been in the 
land; and yet there are five years, in the which there shall 
neither be earing nor harvest; 

As also in the case of the king of Assyria: 

Is, 10: 5. O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff 
in their hand is mine indignation. 6. I will send him against 
a hypocritical nation, and against the people of my wrath 
will { give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take the 
prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 
7. Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think 
so; but it isin his heart to destroy and cut off nations nota 
few. 12. Wherefore it shall come to pass, that, when the 
Lord hath performed his whole work upon mount Zion, and 
on Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the 
king of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks. 

Also, 

John 3: 16. For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 

Acts 2: 23. Him being delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain. 

These and such like instances show that the wicked agents 
may, and often do, and when wicked always do, have a very 
different reason for their conduct from what God has in suf- 
fering it. They have a selfish end in view, or do what they 
do for a selfish reason. God, on the contrary, has a benevo- 
lent end in view in not interposing to prevent their sin; that 
is, he hates their sin as tending in itself to destroy or defeat 
the great end of benevolence. But foreseeing that the sin, 
notwithstanding its natural evil tendency, may be so over- 
ruled as upon the whole to result in a less evil than the 
changes ae to prevent it would, he benevolently pre- 

y . 
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fers to suffer it rather than interpose to preventit. He would, 
no doubt prefer their perfect obedience under the circumstan- 
ces in which they are, but would sooner suffer them to sin 
than so change the circumstances as to prevent it; the 
latter being, all things considered, the greater of two evils. 
God then always suffers his laws to be violated, because he 
can not benevolently prevent it under the circumstances. 
He suffers it for benevolent reasons. ‘But the sinner always 
has selfish reasons. 

4. The bible informs us that God brings good out of evil in 
the sense that he overrules sin to promote his own glory and 
the good of being: 

Ps. 76: 10. Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee; 
the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. 

Ro. 3: 5. But if our unrighteousness commend the right- 
eousness of God, what shall we say? Is God unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance? (I speak as aman.) 7. For if the 
truth of God hath more abounded through my lie unto his 
glory; why yet am I judged asa sinner? And not rather 
(as we be slanderously reported, and as some affirm that we 
say,) Let us do evil, that good may come? whose damnation 
is Just. 

b: 20. Moreover, the law entered, that the offence might 
abound; but where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound. 

8: 28. And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose. 

5. The bible also informs us that God does not aim at pro- 
ducing sin in creation and providence; that is, that he does 
not purpose the existence of sin in such a sense as te design 
to secure and promote it, in the administration of his govern- 
ment. In other words still, sinis not the object of a positive 
purpose on the part of God. It exists only by sufferance, 
and not as a thing which naturally tends to secure his great 
end, and which, therefore, he values on that account and en- 
deavors to promote, as he does obedience to the law. 

Jer. 7: 9. Will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, 
and sware falsely, and burn incense unto Baal, and walk af- 
ter other gods whom ye know not? 10, And come and stand 
before me in this house, which is called by my name, and 
say, We are delivered to do all these abominations? 


{ Cor. 14: 33. For God is not the author of confusion, | 


but of peace, as in all churches of the saints. 
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James 1: 13. Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, nei- 
ther tempteth he any man; 14. But every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. Lo. 
Then when lust hast conceived, it bringeth forth sin, and sin 
when it is finished bringeth forth death. 16. Do not err, 
my beloved brethren. 17. Every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. 

3: 14. Butif ye have bitter envying and strife in your 
hearts, glory not, and lie not against the truth. 15. This 
wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, 
devilish. 16. For where envying and strife is, there is con- 
fusion, and every evil work. 17. But the wisdom that is 
from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality 
and hypocrisy. 

1 John 2: 16. For all that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of 
the Father, but is of the world. 

Obedience to law is an object of positive purpose. God 
nat to promote it, and uses means with that design. 

in occugs incidentally, so far as the purpose of God is con- 
cerned. It need not be, and doubtless is not the object of 
positive design or purpgse, but comes to pass because it can 
not wisely be prevented. God uses means to promote obe- 
dience. But moral agents in the exercise of their free agen- 
cy, often disobey in spite of all the inducements to the con- 
trary which God can wisely set before them. God never 
sets aside the freedom of moral agents to prevent their 
sinning nor to secure their obedience. The bible every 
where represents men as acting freely under the government 
and universal providence of God, and it represents sin as the 
result of or as consisting in an abuse of their freedom. 

Gen. 42: 21. And they said one to another, We are veri- 
ly guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish 
of his soul, when he besought us, and we would not hear; 
therefore is this distress come upon us. 

- Ex. 8y 32. And Pharaoh hardened his heart at this time 
also, neither would he let the people go. 

9: 27. And Pharaoh sent, and called for Moses and Aaron, 
and said unto them, I have sinned this time: the Lord is 
righteous, and I and my people are wicked. 
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10: 16. Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron in 
haste; and he said, I have sinned against the Lord your God, 
and against you. 17. Now therefore forgive, I pray thee, 
my sin only this once, and entreat the Lord your God, that 
he may take away from me this death only. 

Deut. 30: 19. I call heaven and earth to record this day 
against you, that I have set before you life and death, bless- 
ing and cursing: therefore choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live. 

Josh. 24: 15. And if it seem evil unto you to serve the 
Lord, choose ye this day whom ye will serve; whether the 
gods which your fathers served that were on the other side 
of the flood, or the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye 
dwell: but as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. 

2 Sam. 24: 1. And again the anger of the Lord was kin- 
dled against Israel, and he moved David against them to say, 
Go, number Israel and Judah. 10. And David’s heart smote 
him after that he had numbered the people. And David 
said unto the Lord, I have sinned greatly in that I have done: 
and now, I beseech thee, O Lord, take away the iniquity of 
thy servant; for I have done very foolishly. 

Prov. 1: 10. My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not. 29. For that they hated knowledge, and did not choose 
the fear of the Lord: 30. They would none of my counsel; 
they despised all my reproof: 31. Therefore shall they eat 
of the fruit of their own way, and he filled with their own 
devices. 

16: 9. A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord direc- 
teth his steps. 

23: 26. My son, give me thine heart, and let thine eyes 
observe my ways. 

S. Songs LI: 4. Draw me, and we will run after thee. The 
King hath brought me into his chambers: we will be glad 
and rejoice in thee; we will remember thy love more than 
wine: the upright love thee. 

Is. 5: 3. And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men 
of Judah, judge I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard, 

Hosea 13: 9. O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but 
in me is thine help. 

Matt. 13: 15. For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 
closed; lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and should understand with their heart, 
and should be converted, and I should heal them. 


Ee 
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18: 7. Wo unto the world because of offences! for ‘it 
must needs be that offences come; but wo to that man by 
whom the offence cometh! 

Luke 22: 22. And truly the Son of man goeth as it was 
determined: but wo unto that man by whom he is _ be- 
trayed. 

23: 39. And one of the malefactors which were hanged, 
railed on him, saying, if thou be Christ, save thyself and us. 

John 5: 40. And ye will not come to me, that ye might 
have life. 

Acts 4: 27. For ofa truth, against thy holy child Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate 
with the Gentiles and the people of Israel were gathered to- 
gether. 28. For to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel 
determined before to be done. 

Ro. 2: 15. Which shew the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing, or else excusing, one an- 
other. 

Philip. 2: 12. Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always 
obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now much more 
in my absence, work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling: 13. For it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. . 

The following things appear to be true in respect to the 
purposes of God as taught both by reason and revelation: 

(1.) That God’s purposes extend in some sense to all 
events. . ; 

(2.) That he positively purposes the highest good of being, 
as a whole, as his end. 

(3.) That he has ordained wise and wholesome laws as the 
necessary means of securing this end. . 

(4.) That he positively purposes to secure obedience to 
these laws in so far forth as he wisely can, and uses means 
with this design. ae 

(5.) That he does not positively purpose to secure disobe- | 
dience to his laws in any case, and use means with that 
design; but that he only purposes to suffer violations of his’ 
law rather than prevent them, because he foresees that by 
his overruling power he can prevent the violation from resul- 
ting in so great an evil as the change necessary to prevent 
it would do, Or in other words he sees that he can secure 
a greater good upon the whole to suffer the violation under 
the circumstances in which it occurs, than he could by inter- 
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posing to prevent it. This is not the same thing as to say 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good. For 
should all moral agents perfectly obey under the identical 
circumstances in which they disobey, this might and doubtless 
_ would result in the highest possible good. But God, fore- 
seeing that it were more conducive to the highest good of 
being to suffer some to sin rather than so change the circum- 
stances as to prevent it, purposed to suffer their sin and 
overrule it for good; but he did not aim at producing it, and 
use means with that intent. 7% 
_(6.) Obedience to law he purposes to secure. 


(7.) Disobedience to law he never purposed or aimed to se- 


cure, but on the contrary purposed to prevent it so far as he 
wisely could. 


(8.) When he can not wisely prevent it, he wisely suffers 
and overrules it, so as to render it, not a less evil than obedi- 
ence would have been in the identical circumstances in which 
the disobedience occurs, but as a less evil, than the change 
of circumstances necessary to prevent it, would be. 


V. God’s revealed will never inconsistent with his secret 
purpose. 
It has been common to represent sin as the necessary occa- 
sion, condition or means of the greatest good in such a sense 
that upon the whole, God secretly, but really prefers sin to 
holiness in every case where it exists; that while he has for- 
bidden sin under all circumstances, upon pain of eternal 
death, yet because it is the necessary occasion, condition or 
means of the greatest good, God really prefers its existence 
to holiness in its stead, in every instance in which it exists. It 
has been said, Sin exists. God, does not therefore, prevent 
it. But he could and would preventit if he did not upon the 
whole prefer it to holiness in the circumstances in which it 
occurs. Its existence, then,it has been said, is proof conclu- 
sive that God secretly prefers its existence to holiness in 
every case in which it occurs. But this is a non sequitor. It 
‘does not follow from the existence of sin that God prefers 
sin to holiness in the circumstances in which it occurs, but it 
“may be that he only prefers sin to such a change of circumstan- 
_ces-as would prevent it. Sappose | require my son todo a 
certain thing. J] know that he will do it if I remain at home 
and see to it. But I know also that if I go from home he 
will notdo it. Now I might prefer that he should do as I 
command and consider his disobedience as a great evil; still 
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J might regard it as a less evil than for me to remain at home 
and keep my eye upon him. I might have just reasons for 
supposing that under the circumstances a greater good could be 
secured upon the whole, by my going from home, although 
his disobedience might be the consequence, than by remain- 
ing at home and preventing his disobedience. Benevolence 
therefore might require me to go. 

But should my son infer from my leaving him under these 
circumstances that I really, though secretly, preferred his dis- 
obedience to his obedience, under the identical circumstances 
in which I gave the command; would his inference be legiti- 
mate? No, indeed. All that he could justly infer from my - 
leaving him, with the knowledge that he would disobey me if 
I did, would be that although I regarded his disobedience as 
a great evil, yet I regarded remaining at home a greater. 

Just so, it may be when sin exists. God is sincere in pro- 
hibiting it. He would greatly prefer that it should not exist. 
All that can be justly inferred from his not preventing it is, 
that, although he regards its existence as a great and real 
evil, yet he upon the whole regards it asa less evil than 
would result from so great a change in the administration of 
his government as would prevent it. 

He is, therefore, entirely and infinitely sincere in requiring 
obedience, and in prohibiting disobedience, and his secret 
purpose is in strict keeping with his revealed will. Were the 
moral law universally obeyed under the circumstances in 
which all moral agents exist, no one can say that this would 
not be better for the universe, and more pleasing to God 
than disobedience is in the same circumstances. Nor is it 
fair to infer that upon the whole, God must prefer sin to holi- 
ness, where it occurs from the fact that he does not prevent it. 
As has been said, all that can justly be inferred from his not 
preventing itis, that under the circumstances he prefers not 
sin to holiness, but prefers to suffer the agent to sin and take 
the consequences rather than introduce such changes in the 
policy and administration of his government as would pre- 
vent it. Or, it may be said that the present system is the 
best thatinfinite wisdom could devise and execute, not be- 

cause of sin, but in spite of it, and notwithstanding sin is a 
real though incidental evil. 

Itisa palpable contradiction and an absurdity to affirm 
that any being can sin, intending thereby to promote the 
greatest good. This will appear if we consider, 

1, That it is admitted on all hands that benevolence is 
virtue. 
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2. That benevolence consists in willing good or the high- 
est good of being as an end. 

3. That it is duty to will both the end and_ the necessary 
means to promote it. 

4, That right and benevolence are always at one, that is, 
that which is benevolent must always be right, and can in no 
case be wrong. 

5. That consequently it can never be sin to choose the 
highest good of being with all the necessary occasions con- 
ditions and means of promoting it. 

6. It is impossible therefore for a being to sin or to con- 
sent to sin as an occasion, condition or means, or designing 
thereby to promote the highest good ofbeing; for this design 
would be virtue and not sin. Whether all virtue consist in 
benevolence, or not still it must be admitted that all forms of 
virtue must be consistent with benevolence, unless it be ad- 
mitted that there can bea law of right inconsistent with, and 
opposed to the law of benevolence. But this would be to 
admit that two moral laws might be opposed to each other; 
which would be to admit that a moral agent might be under 
an obligation to obey two opposing laws at the same time, 
which isa contradiction. Thus it appears that there can be 
no law of right opposed to, or separate from the law of be- 
nevolence. Benevolence and right must then always be at 
one. If this be so, it follows that whatever benevolence de- 
mands, can not be wrong, but must be right. But the law of 
benevolence demands, not only the choice of the highest 
good of being as an end, but also demands the choice of all 
the necessary occasions, conditions, and means with a design 
to promote that end. 

It is naturally impossible to sin, in using means de- 
signed and known to be necessary to the promotion of 
the end of benevolence. It is, therefore, naturally impos- 
sible to do evil or to sin that good may come, or with the 
design to promote good thereby. ‘To deny this and to main- 
tain that a man can possibly sin inintending to promote the 
highest good of being, and in fulfilling the necessary condi- 
tions and in using what he regards as the necessary means, 
is, I say again, to hold that there is a law of right separate 
from and opposed to the law of benevolence; which is, as be- 
fore said, to hold that two moral laws are.opposed to each 
other and require opposite courses of conduct in the same 
agent at’ the same time; which is, to hold that there are two | 
opposing laws of nature ‘and of God at the same time; which 
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is to hold thata moral agent may justly be required on pain 
of eternal death to choose, design, and actin opposite direc- 
tions at the same time; which is to hold that itis bis duty 
to sin, and not to sin at the same time; whichis tohold that 
a moral agent might sin in doing his duty or in obeying mor- 
al law. 

Let those who hold that right and benevolence may be op- 
posed to each other, and that a moral agent can sin witha 
benevolent intention, see what their doctrine amounts to, and 
get out of the absurdity as best they can. The fact is, if wil- 
ling the highest good of being is always virtuous, it must al- 
ways be right to will all the necessary occasions, conditions, 
and means to thatend. It is therefore a contradiction to say 
that sin can be among the necessary and intended occasions, 
conditions and means; that is, that any one could sin intending 
thereby to promote the highest good. 

But itis not pretended by those who hold this dogma, that 
sin sustains to the highest good the same relations that holi- 
ness does. Holiness has a natural tendency to promote the 
highest good; but the supposition now under consideration 
is, that sin is hateful in itself, and that it therefore must. dis- 
satisfy and disgust all moral agents, and that its natural ten- 
dency is to defeat the end of moral government, and to pre- 
vent rather than promote the higest good; but that God fore- 
sees that notwithstanding its intrinsically odious and injurious 
nature, he can so overrule it as to make it the condition, oc- 
‘casion, or instrument of the higest good of himself and of 
his universe, and that for this reason he really upon the 
whole is pleased thatit should occur and prefers its existence, 
in every instance in which it does exist, to holiness in its 
stead. The supposition is that sin is in its own nature 
infinitely odious and abominable to God, and _ perfectly 
odious toall holy moral agents, yet it is the occasion of calling 
into development and exercise such emotions and feelings in 
God and in holy beings, and such modifications of benevo- 
lence as do really more than compensate for all the disgust 
and painful emotions that result to holy beings and for all the 
remorse, agony, despair, and endless suffering, that result to 
sinners. 

It is not supposed by any one, that I know of, that sin na- 
turally tends to promote the highest good at all, but only that 
God can, and does, so overrule and counteract its natural 
tendency as to make it the occasion or condition of a greater 
good, than holiness would be in its stead. Now in reply to 
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this, would say, that I pretend not todetermine to what extent 
God can and will overrule and counteract the naturally evil and 
injurious tendency of sin. It surely is enough to say that 
God prohibits it, and that it is impossible for creatures to 
know that sin is the necessary occasion or condition, or means 
of the highest good. 

If sin isknown by God to be the necessary occasion, con- 
dition, or means of the highest good of himself and of the 
universe, whatever it may be in itself, yet viewed in its rela- 
tions, it must be regarded by Him as of infinite value, since 
itis the indispensable condition of infinite good. According 
to this theory, sin in every instance in which it exists, is and 
must be regarded by God as of infinitely greater value than 
holiness would be in its stead. He must, then, upon the 
whole, have infinite complacency in it. But this leads me to 
attend to the principal arguments by which it is supposed this 
theory is maintained. It is said, for example, 

\(1.) That the highest good of the universe of moral agents 
is conditionated upon the revelation of the attributes and 
character of God to them; that but for sin these attributes, 
at least some of them, could never have been revealed, in as 
much as without sin there would have been no occasion for 
their display or manifestation; that neither justice nor mercy, 
nor forbearance, nor self-denial, nor meekness, could have 
found the occasions of their exercise or manifestation had sin 
never existed. 

To this I reply, that sin has indeed furnished the occasion 
for a glorious manifestation of the moral perfections of God. 
From this we see that God’s perfections enable him greatly 
to overrule sin and to bring good out of evil, but from this we 
are not authorized to infer that God could not have revealed 
these attributes to his creatures without the existence of sin. 
Nor can we say that these revelations would have been ne- 
cessary to the highest perfection and happiness of the universe 
had all moral agents perfectly and uniformly obeyed. When 
we consider what the moral attributes of God are, it is easy 
to see that there may be myriads of moral attributes in God 
of which no creature has, or ever will have, any knowledge, 
and the knowledge of which is not at all essential to the 
highest perfection and happiness of the universe of creatures. 
God’s moral attributes are only his benevolence existing and 
contemplated in its various relations to the universe of be 
ings. Benevolence in any being must possess as many attri- 
butes as there are possible relations under which it can be 
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eontemplated, and should their occasions arise, these attri- 
butes would stand forth in exercise. It is not at all proba- 
ble, that all of the attributes of benevolence, either in the 
creator or in creatures, have yet found the occasions of their 
exercise, nor will they ever. As new occasions rise to all 
eternity, benevolence will develop new and striking attributes 
and manifest itself under endless forms and varieties of 
loveliness. There can be no such thing as exhausting its 
capabilities of development. 

In God, benevolence is infinite. Creatures can never know 
all its attributes nor approach any nearer to knowing all of 
them than they now are. For it is infinite and there can be 
no end to its capabilities of developing in exercise new forms 
of beau ty and loveliness. It is true that God has taken oc- 
casion to show forth the glory of his benevolence through the 
existence of sin. He has seized the occasion, though mourn- 
ful in itself, to manifest some of the attributes of his benevo- 
lence by the exercise of them. It is also true that we can 
not know how or by what means God could have revealed 
these attributes if sin had not existed, and it is also true that 
we can not know that such a revelation was impossible with- 
out the existence Sf sin, nor that but for sin the revelation 
would have been necessary to the highest yood of the uni- 
verse. 

God forbids sin and requires universal holiness. He must 
be sincere in this. But sin exists. Shall we say that he se- 
eretly chooses that it should, and really though secretly pre- 
fers its existence to holiness in the circumstances in which it 
occurs? Or shall we assume that it is an evil, that God re- 
gards it as such, but that he can not wisely prevent it; that 
is, to prevent it would introduce a still greater evil? It is an 
evil and a great evil, but still the less of two evils; that is, 
to suffer it to occur, under the circumstances, is a less evil 
than such a change of circumstances, as would prevent it, 
would be. This is all we can justly infer from its existence. 
This leaves the sincerity of God unimpcached, and sustains 
his consistency and the consistency and integrity of his law. 
The opposite supposition represents God and the law as infi- 
nitely deceitful. 

_(2.) It has been said that the bible sustains the supposition 
that sin is the necessary means of the highest good. I trust 
the passages that have been quoted disprove this saying. 

(3.) It is said that to represent in as not the means of the 
highest good, and God as unable to prevent it, is to represent 
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God as unable to accomplish all his will, whereas he says he 
will do all his pleasure and that nothing is too hard for him. 

I answer: God pleases to do only what is naturally possi- 
ble, and he is well pleased to do that and nothing more. 
This he is able to do, This he will do. This he does. 
This is all he claims to be able to do; and this is all, that in 
fact, infinite wisdom and power can do. 

4, But it is said that if sin is an evil and God can neither 
prevent nor overrule it so as to make it a means of a greater 
good than could be secured without it, he must be unhappy in 
view of this fact, because he can not prevent it and secure a 
higher good without it. ‘ 

I answer: God neither desires nor wills to perform natu- 
ral impossibilities. God is a reasonable being and does not 
lust after impossibilities. He is well content to do as well 
as in the nature of the case is possible and has no unreason- 
able regrets because he is not more than infinite, and that he 
‘can not accomplish what is impossible to infinity itself. His 
good pleasure is, to secure all the good that is possible to in- 
finity: with this he is infinitely well pleased. | 

Again, does not the objection that the view of the sub- 
ject here presented limits the Divine power, lie with all its 
force against those who make this objection? ‘To hold that 
sin is the necessary means or condition of the highest good, 
is to hold that God was unable to promote the highest good 
without resorting to such vile means as sin. Sin is an abomi- 
nation in itself; and do not they as really and as much limit 
the power of God who maintain his znability to promote the 
highest good without it as they do who hold that he could 
not wisely so interfere with free actions of moral agents as to 
prevent it? Sin exists. God abhorsit. How is its existence 
to be accounted for? I suppose it to be an evil unavoidably 
incidental to that system of moral government which, not- 
withstanding the evil, was upon the whole the best that could 
be adopted. Others suppose that sin is the necessary means 
or condition of the greatest good, and account for its exist- 
ence in this way; that is, they suppose that God admits or 
permits its existence as a necessary occasion, condition or 
means of the highest good; that He was not able to secure 
the highest good without it. The two explanations of the 
admitted fact that sin exists differ in this: 

One method of explanation holds that sin is the necessary 
occasion, condition or means of the highest good, and that 
God actually, upon the whole, prefers the existence of sin to 
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holiness in every instance in which it exists, because in those 
circumstances it is a condition or means of greater good 
than could have been secured by holiness in its stead. 
This theory represents God as unable to secure bis end 
by other means or upon other conditions than sin. The 
other theory holds that God really prefers holiness to sin 
in every instance in which it occurs; that he regards sin 
as an evil, but that while he regards it as an evil, he suffers 
its existence as a less evil than such a change in the admin- 
istration of his government as would prevent it, would be. 
Both theories must admit that in some sense God could not 
wisely prevent it. Explain the fact of its existence as you 
will, it must be admitted that in some sénse God was not 
able to prevent it and secure his end. 

If it be said that if God could neither wisely prevent it, 
nor so overrule it as to make it the means or condition of the 
highest good, he must be rendered unhappy by its existence, 
i reply that this must be equally true upon the other hy pothe- 
sis.. Sin is hateful, and its consequences are a great evil. 
These! consequences will be eternal and indefinitely great. 
God must lament these consequences. If sin is the neces- 
sary condition or means of the greatest good, must not God 
lament that he can not secure the good without a resort to 
such loathsome and such horrible means? If his inability 
wisely to prevent it, will interfere with and diminish his hap- 
piness, must not the same be true of his inability to secure 
the highest good, without such means as will prove the eternal 
destruction of millions? 


VI. Wisdom and benevolence of the purposes of God. 


We have seen that God is both wise and benevolent. This 
is the doctrine both of reason and of revelation. The reason 
intuitively affirms that Godis, and is perfect. The bible as- 
sumes that he is, and declares that he is perfect. Both wis- 
dom and benevolence must be attributes of the infinite and 

perfect God. These attributes enter into the reason’s idea 
of God. The reason could not recognize any being as 
God to whom these attributes did not belong. But if infinite 
wisdom and benevolence are moral attributes of God, it fol- 
lows of course that all his designs or purposes are both per- 
feetly wise and benevolent. God has chosen the best possi- 
ble end and pursues it in the use of the best practicable 
means. His purposes embrace the end and the means necessary 
to secure it, together with the best practicable disposal of the 
43 
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sin which is the incidental result of his choosing this end and 
using these means, and they extend no further; they are all 
therefore perfectly wise and good. 


VII. The immutability of the Divine purposes. 


We have seen that immutability is not only a natural, but 
also a moral attribute of God. 

The reason affirms that the self-existent and infinitely per- 
fect God is unchangeable in all his attributes. The ground 
of this affirmation it is not my purpose here to inquire into. 
It is sufficient here to say what every one knows, that such is 
the affirmation of the reason. This is also every where as- 
sumed and taught in the bible. God’s moral attributes are 
not immutable in the sense of necessity, but only in the 
sense of certainty. Although God is not necessarily benevo- 
lent, yet he is as immutably so as if he were necessarily so. 
If his benevolence were necessary, it would not be virtuous, 
for the simple reason that it would not be free. But being 
free, its immutability renders it all the more praise-worthy. 


VII. The purposes of God are a ground of eternal and joy- 
ful confidence. | 


That is they may reasonably be a source of eternal com- 
fort, joy, and peace. Selfish beings will not of course rejoice 
in them. But benevolent beings will and must. If they are 
infinitely wise and good, and sure to be accomplished, 
they must bea rational ground of unfailing confidence and 
joy. God says: 

Isa. 46: 10. Declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, 
My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure. 

Ps. 33: 11. The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, 
the thoughts of his heart to all generations. 

Prov. 19: 21. There are many devices in a man’s heart, 
nevertheless, the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand. 

Acts 5: 39. But if it be of God, ye can not overthrow it, 
lest haply ye be found even to fight against God. 

These and many parallel passages are reasonably the 
source of perpetual confidence and joy to those who love God 
and sympathize with him. 


IX. Therelation of God’s purposes to his prescience or fore- 


_ knowledge. 


We have seen that God is omniscient, that is, that he ner 


cessarily and eternally knows whatever is, or can be an object 
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of knowledge. His purposes must also be eternal and im- 
mutable, as we haveseen. In the order of time, therefore, 
his purposes and his foreknowledge must be coeval, that is, 
they must be co-eternal. 


But in the order of nature God’s knowledge of what he 
could do, and what could be done, must have preceded his 
purposes: that is,he could not, so to speak, in the order of 
nature, have formed his purpose and made up his mind what 
to do until he had considered what could be done and what 
was best to be done. Until all possible ends and ways and 
means were weighed and understood, it was of course impos- 
sible to make a selection and settle upon the end with all the 
necessary means, and also settle upon the ways and means of 
overruling any evil, natural or moral, that might be seen to be 
unavoidably incidental to any system. Thus it appears that, 
in the order of nature fore-knowledge of what could be done, 
and what he could do, must-have preceded the purpose to do. 
The purpose resulted from tbe prescience or fore-knowledge. 
He knew what he could do before he decided what he'would 
do. But on the other hand the purpose to do must, in the’ 
order of nature, have preceded the knowledge of what he 
should do, or of what would be done or would come to pass asa 
result of his purpose. Viewed relatively to what he could 

do, and what could be done, the Divine prescience must in the 

order of nature have preceded the Divine purposes. But 
viewed relatively to what he would do and what would be done 
and would come to pass, the Divine purposes must in the order 
of nature, have preceded the Divine prescience. But I say 
again, as fore-knowledge was necessarily eternal with God, 
his purposes must also have been eternal, and therefore in 
the order of time, neither his prescience could have pre- 
ceded his purposes, nor his purposes have preceded his 
prescience. ‘They must have been cotemporaneous and 
co-eternal. | 


X. God’s purposes are not inconsistent with, but demand the 
use of means both on his part, and on our part, to accomplish 
them. 


The great end upon which he has set his heart necessarily 
depends upon the use of means, both moral and physical, to 
accomplishit. ‘The highest well-being of the whole universe 
is his end. This end can be secured only by securing con- 
formity to the laws of matter and of mind. Mind is influen- 
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ced by motives, and hence moral and physical government 
are naturally necessary means of securing the great end pro- 
posed by the Divine mind. 


Hence also results the necessity of a vast and complicated 
system of means and influences, such as we see spread around 
us on every hand. The history of the universe is but the his- 
tory of creation and of the means which God is using to se- 
cure his end with their natural and incidental results. It has 
already been shown.that the bible teaches that the purposes 
of God include and respect both meansand ends. I will only 
add that God’s purposes do not render any event, dependent 
upon the actsof a moral agent, necessarily certain, or certain 
with a certainty of necessity. Although, as was before said, 
allevents are certain with some kind of certainty, and would 
be and must be, if they are ever to come to pass, whether 
God purposes them, or whether he fore-knows them or not; 
yet no event, depending upon the will of a free agent, is, or 
can be certain with a certainty of necessity. The agent 
could*by natural possibility do otherwise than he will do and 
than God purposes to suffer him to do or wills that he shall - 
do. God’s purposes, let it be understood, are not a system of 
fatality. They leave every moral agent entirely free to 
choose and act freely. God knows infallibly how every 
creature will act and has made all his arrangements accord- 
ingly, to overrule the wicked actions of moral agents on the 
one hand and to produce or induce the holy actions of others 
on the other hand. But be it remembered, that neither the 
Divine fore-knowledge nor the Divine purpose in any instance 
sets aside the free agency of the creature. Hein every in- 
stance acts as freely andas responsibly as if God neither knew 
nor purposed any thing respecting his conduct or his des- 
tiny. 

God’s purposes extend to all events in some sense, as has 
been shown. They extend as really to the most common 
events of life as to the most rare. But in respect to the every 
day transactions of life, men are not wont to stumble and 
cavil and say, Why, if I am to live, I shall live whatever I 
may do to destroy my health and life; and if I am to die, I 
can not live, do what I will. No, in these events they will 
not throw off responsibility and cast themselves upon the pur- 
poses of God, buton the contrary they are as much engaged 
to secure the end they have in view as if God neither knew _ 
or purposed any thing about it. | 
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Why then should they do as they often do in regard to the 
salvation of their souls, cast off responsibility, settle down in 
listless inactivity as if the purposes of God in respect to sal- 
vation were but asystem of iron fatality from which there 
is no escape? Surely “ madness is in their hearts while they 
live.” But let them understand that in thus doing they sin 
_ against the Lord, and be sure their sin will find them out. 
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LECTURE LXXV. 
PERSEVERANCE OF SAINTS. 


In discussing this subject, I will, 

I. CaLL ATTENTION TO THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF CER- 
TAINTY THAT MAY BE PREDICATED OF DIFFERENT THINGS. 

I]. Srare wuHatT IS NOT INTENDED BY THE PERSEVERANCE 
OF THE SAINTS, AS I HOLD THE DOCTRINE. 

Ili. Show wuHar Is INTENDED BY IT. 

IV. Novice THE OBJECTIONS TO THIS DOCTRINE. 

V. PRESENT THE PRINCIPLE ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF 
IT. 

I. [am to notice the different kinds of certainty. 

Every thing must be certain with some kind of certainty. 
There is a way in which all things and events either have 
been, are, or will be. Al! events that ever did or will occur, 
were and are as really certain before as after their occurrence. 
To an omniscient mind their real certainty might and must 
have been known as really before as after their occurrence. 
All future events, for example, will be in some way, and there 
is now no real uncertainty in fact, nor can there be any real 
uncertainty in the knowledge of God respecting them. They 
are really as certain before they come to pass as they will 
ever be, and they are as truly and perfectly known as certain 
by God as they ever will be. They are as truly present to 
the Divine fore-knowledge as they ever will be. Whatever 
of contingency and uncertainty there may be respecting 
them in some respects, yet in point of fact, all events are 
certain, and there is no real uncertainty in respect to any 
event that ever did or will occur This would be equally 
true whether God or any other being knew how they would 
be or not. The fore-knowledge of God does not make them 
certain. He knows them to be certain simply because they 
are so. Omniscience is the necessary knowledge of all ob- 
jects of knowledge, past, present and future. But omniscience 
does not create objects of knowledge. It does not render 


events certain, but only knows how they certainly will be 


hecause it is certain, not only that they will be, but how and 
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when they will be. All the free actions of moral agents are 
as really certain before they occur, as they ever will be. 
And God must as truly know how they will be before they 
occur, as he does after they have occurred. 

1. The first kind of certainty that I shall notice is that of 
absolute necessity; that is, a certainty depending on no condi- 
tions whatever. This is the highest kind of certainty. It 
belongs to the absolute and the infinite, to the existence of 
space, duration, and to the existence of God, and in short to 
every thing that is self-existent, infinite, and immutable ina 
natural sense; that is, to every thing infinite that does not 
imply voluntariness. The natural attributes of God are 
certain by this kind of certainty, but his moral attributes, 
consisting as they do in a voluntary state of mind, though in- 
finite and eternal, do not belong to this class. 

2. A second kind of certainty is that of physical, but con- 
ditional necessity. To this class belong all those events 
that come to pass under the operation of physical law. 
These belong properly to the chain of cause and effect. 
The cause existing, the effect must exist. The event is ren- 
dered certain and necessary by the existence of its cause. 
Its certainty is conditionated upon its cause. The cause ex- 
isting, the event must follow by a law of necessity, and the 
events would not occur of course, did not their causes exist. 
The causes being what they are, the events must be what 
they are. This class of events are as really certain as the 
foregoing class. In speaking of one of them as certain in 
a higher sense than the other, it is not intended that one 
class is any more certain than the other, but only that the 
certainty is of a different kind. For example, the first class 
arecertain by a kind of certainty that does not and never 
did depend on the will of any being whatever. There never 
was any possibility that these things should be otherwise than 
they are. This, it will be seen, must be true of space and 
duration, and of the existence and the natural attributes of 
God. 

- But all other things except the selfexistent, the naturally 
immmutable, and eternal, are certain only as they are con- 
ditionated directly or indirectly upon the will of some being. 
For example, all the events of the physical universe were 
rendered certain by creation and the establishing and uphold- 
ing of those physical and necessary laws that cause these 
events. These are, therefore, certain by a conditioned 
though physical necessity. There is no freedom or liberty 
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in the events themselves: they occur necessarily when their 
causes or conditions are supplied. 

3. A third kind of certainty is that of a moral certainty. 
I call it a moral certainty, not because the class of events 
which belong to it are less certain than the foregoing, but 
because they consist in or are conditioned upon the free ac- 
tions of moral agents. This class do not occur under the 
operation of a law of necessity, though they occur with cer- 
tainty. There is no contingency predicable of the absolute- 
ly certain in the sense of absolute certainty above detined. 
The second class of certainties are contingent only in respect 
to their causes. Upon condition that the causes are cer 
tain the events depending upon them are certain, without 
or beyond any contingency. This third class, though np 
less certain than the former two, are nevertheless contingent 
in the highest sense in which any thing can be contin- 
gent. They occur under the operation of free will, and 
consequently there is not one of them that might not by nat- 
ural possibility fail, or be otherwise than it is or will in fact 
be. This kind of certainty I call a moral certainty as oppo- 
sed to a physical certainty, that is, it is not a certainty of 
necessity in any sense; it is only a mere certainty or a vol- 
untary certainty, a free certainty, a certainty that might, by 
natural possibility in every case, be no certainty at all. But 
on the contrary the opposite might in every instance be cer 
tain by a natural possibility. Godin every instance knows 
how these events will be, as really as if they occurred by 
necessity, but his foreknowledge does not affect their cer 
tainty one way or the other. ‘They might in every instance 
by natural possibility be no certainties at all, or be the op- 
posite of what they are or will be, God’s fore-knowledge in 
any wise notwithstanding. God knows them to be certain, 
not because his knowledge has any influence of itself to ne 
cessitate them, but because they are certain in themselves. 
Because it is certain in itself that they will be, God knows 
that they will be. To this class of events belong all the free 
actions of moral agents. All evenis may be traced ultimate- 
ly to the action of God’s free will; that is, God’s free actions 
gave existence to the universe with all its physical agencies 
and laws, so that all physical events are in some sense vile 
to and result from the actions of free will. But physica 
events occur nevertheless under the immediate operation of 


a law of necessity. The class now under consideration de-_ 


pend not upon the operation of physical law as their cause. 
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They are caused by the free agent himself. They find 
the occasions of their occurrence in the providential events 
with which moral agents are surrounded, and therefore may 
be traced indirectly and more or less remotely to the actions 
of the Divine will. | 

Concerning this class of events. 1 would farther remark 
that they are not only contingent in such a sense that they 
might in every case by natural possibility be otherwise than 
they are, but there may be, humanly speaking, the utmost 
danger that they will be otherwise than they really will be; 
that is, there may be danger, and the utmost danger, in the 
only sense in which there can be in fact any danger that any 
event will be otherwise than what it turns out to be. All 
events being really certain, there is in fact no danger that 
any event whatever will turn out differently from what it 
does, in the sense that it is not certain how it will be. But 
since all acts of free will, and all events dependent on those 
acts are contingent in the highest sense in which any event 
can in the nature of things be contingent, and in the sense 
that, humanly speaking, there may be millions of chances to 
own that they will be otherwise than they will in fact turn 
out to be, we say of all this class of events that there is dan- 
ger that they may or may not occur. 

Again, I remark in respect to this class of events that. God 
may foresee that so intricate is the labyrinth, and so compli- 
cated are the occasions of failure that nothing but the utmost 
watchfalness and diligent use of means on his part and on 
our part, can secure the occurrence of the event. Every 
thing revealed in the Bible concerning the perseverance and 
fina] salvation of the saints, and every thing that is true, and 
that Godjknows of the free actions and destinies of the saints, 
may be of this class. These events are nevertheless certain, 
and are known to God as certainties. They will not in fact, 
one of them, turn out differently from what he foresees 
that they will; and yet by natural possibility, they might every 
one of them turn oat differently, and there may, in the only 
sense in which danger is predicable of any thing, be the ut- 
most danger that some or all of them will turn out differently 
from what they in fact will. These events are contingent in 
such a sense that should the means fail to be used, or 
should any event in the whole chain of influences connec- 
ted with their occurrence, be otherwise than it is, the end or 
event resulting would or might be otherwise than in fact it 
will be. They are nevertheless certain, every one of them, 
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together with all the influences upon which each free act de- 
pends. Nothing is uncertain in respect to whether it will 
occur or not; and yet no free act, or event depending upon a 
free act is certain in the sense that it can not by natural pos- 
sibility be otherwise, nor in the sense that there may not be 
ereat danger, or humanly speaking, a probability that it will 
be otherwise, and that humanly speaking, there may not be 
many chances to one that it will be otherwise. 

When I say that any event may, by natural possibility be 
otherwise than what it will in fact be, I mean that the free 
agent has natural power in every instance to choose other- 
wise than he does or actually will choose. 

As an illustration of both the contingency and the cer- 
tainty of this class of events, suppose a man about to attempt 
to cross Lake Erie on a wire, or to pass down the falls of 
Niagara in a bark canoe. The result of this attempt is real- 
ly certain. God must know how it will be. But this result, 
though certain, is conditionated upon a multitude of things, 
each of which the agent has natural power to make other- 
wise than in fact he will. To secure his safe crossing every 
volition must be just what and as it will be; but there is 
not one among them that might not by natural possibility be 
the opposite of what it will be. 

Again, the case may be such and the danger of failure so 
great that nothing could secure the safe crossing, but a reve- 
lation from God that would inspire confidence that the adven- 
turer should in fact cross the lake or venture down the falls 
safely. 

I say this revelation of God might be indispensable to his 
safe crossing. Suppose it were revealed to a man under 
such circumstances that he should actually arrive in safety, 
but the revelation was accompanied with the emphatic assu- 
rance that the end depended upon the most diligent, cautious, 
and persevering use of means on his part, and that any fail- 
ure on his part would defeat the end. Both the revelation 
of the certainty of success and the emphatic warning might 
be indispensable to the securing of the end. Now if the 
adventurer had confidence in the promise of success, he would 
have confidence in the caution not to neglect the necessary 
means, and his confidence in both might secure the desired 
result, But take an example from Scripture: 


Acts 27: 21. But after long abstinence, Paul stood fore: 


in the midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have hearken- 
ed unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and to have 
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gained this harm and loss. 22. And now I exhort you to be 
ef good cheer: for there shall be no loss of any man’s life 
among you, but of the ship. For there stood by me this 
night the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, 24 
Saying, Fear not, Paul: thou must be brought before Cesar: 
and lo, God hath. given thee all them that sail with thee. 25. 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I believe God, that it 
shall be even as it was told me. 26, Howbeit we must be 
cast upon a certain island. 27. But when the fourteenth 
night was come, as we were driven up and down in Adria, 
about midnight the shipmen deemed that they drew near to 
some country; 28, And sounded, and found it twenty fath- 
oms: and when they had gone a little further, they sounded 
again, and found it fifteen fathoms. 29. Then fearing lest 
we should have fallen upon rocks, they cast four anchors out 
of the stern, and wished for the day. 30. And as the ship- 
men were about to flee out of the ship, when they had let 
down the boat into the sea, under color as though they 
would have cast anchors out of the foreship, 31. Paul said 
to the centurion and to the soldiers, Except these jabide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved. 

Here the end was foreknown and expressly foretold at 
first without any condition expressed, though they plainly 
understood that the end was to be secured by means. Paul 
afterwards informs them that if they neglected the means, 
the end would fail. 

Both the means and the end were certain in fact, and God 
therefore expressly revealed the certainty of the result, and 
afterwards by a subsequent revelation secured the use of the 
necessary means. Here was no uncertainty in the sense 
that the thing. might, in fact, turn out otherwise than it did, 
and yet it was uncertain in the sense that by natural possi- 
bility both the means and the end might fail. 

I remark, again, in respect to events that are morally cer- 
tain, that if they are greatly desired, they are not the more, 
but all the less, in danger of failing by how much stronger 
the confidence is that they will occur, provided it be under- 
stood that they are certain only by a moral certainty; that is, 
provided it be understood that the event is conditioned upon 
the free acts of the agent himself. 

Again, it is generally admitted that hope is a condition of 
success in any enterprise, and if this is so, assurance of suc- 
Ay upon the proper conditions, can not tend to defeat the 
end. | 
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I remark again, that there is a difference between real 
danger and a knowledge or sense of danger. There may be 
as great and as real danger when we have no sense or knowl- 
edge of it as when we have. And on the other hand, when 
we have the highest and the keenest sense of danger, there 
may be, in fact, no real danger; and indeed, as has been said, 
there never is any danger in the sense that any thing will, as 


a matter of fact, turn out differently from what God foresees 


it will be. 

Again, the fact that any thing is revealed as certain, does 
not make it certain; that is, the revelation does not make it 
certain. It had been certain, had not this certainty been re- 


vealed, unless it be in cases where the revelation is a condi- 


tion or means of the certainty revealed. An event may be 
really certain and may be revealed as certain, and yet, hu- 
manly speaking, there may be millions of chances to one that 
it will not be as it is revealed; that is, so far as human fore- 
sight can go, the probabilities may be all against it. 


I]. State what ts not intended by the perseverance of the 
saints, as ¢ hold the doctrine. 


1. Itis not intended that any sinner will be saved without 
complying with the conditions of salvation; that is, without 
regeneration and persevering in obedience to the end of life 
in a sense to be hereafter explained. 


2, It is not intended that saints or the truly regenerate can 
not fall from grace and be finally lost by natural possibility. 
It must be naturally possible for all’ moral agents to sin at 
any time. Saints on earth and in heaven can by natural pos- 
sibility apostatize and fall and be lost. Were not this natu- 
rally possible, there would be no virtue in perseverance. 


3. It is not intended that the true saints are in no danger 
of apostacy and ultimate damnation. For, humanly speaking, 
there may be and doubtless is the greatest danger in respect 
to many, if not all of them, in the only sense in which dan- 
ger is predicable of any event whatever, that they will apos- 
tatize, and be ultimately lost. 

4, It is not intended that there may not be, humanly speak- 
ing, myriads of chances to one that some, or that many of 
them will fall and be lost. This may be, as we say, highly 
probable; that is, it may be probable in the only sense in 


which it is probable that any event whatever may be differ-_ 


ent from what it will turn out to be. 
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5. [tis not intended that the salvation of the saints is pos- 
sible except upon condition of great watchfulness, and effort, 
and perseverance on their part, and great grace on the part 
of God. 

6. It is not intended that their salvation is certain in any 
higher sense than all their future free actions are. The re- 
sult is conditioned upon their free actions, and the end can be 
no more certain than its means orconditions. Ifthe ultimate 
salvation of the saints is certain, it is certain only upon con- 
dition that their perseverance in obedience to the end of life 
is certain. Every act of this. obedience is free and contin- 
gent in the highest sense in which contingency can be predi- 
cated of any thing whatever. It is also uncertain by the 
highest kind of uncertainty that can be predicated of any 
event whatever. Therefore there is, and must be as much 
real anger of the saints failing of ultimate salvation as there 
is that any event whatever will be different from what it 
turns out to be. 

But here it should be distinctly remembered, as was said, 
that there is a difference between a certainty anda knowledge 
of it. Itis one thing for an event to be really certain and 
another thing for us to have a knowledge of it as certain. 
Every thing is really equally certain, but many things are not 
revealed to us as certain. ‘Those that are revealed as cer- 
tain, are no more really so than others, but with respect to 
future things not in some way revealed tous we know not 
how they will prove to be. The fact that a thing is revealed 
to us as certain does not make it certain, nor is it really any 
the less uncertain because it is revealed to us as certain, un- 
less the revelation tends to secure the certainty. Suppose the 
ultimate salvation of all the saints is certain, and. that this 
certainty is revealed to us; unless this revelation is the means 
of securing their salvation, they are in just as much real dan- 
ger of ultimately failing of eternal life as if no such revela- 
tion had been made. Notwithstanding the certainty of their 
salvation and the fact that this certainty is revealed to them, 
there is just as much real, though unknown, certainty or un- 
certainty in respect to any future event whatever as there is 
in respect to this. All events are certain with some kind of 
certainty, and would be whether any being whatever knew the 
certainty or not. So all events consisting in, or depending 
upon the free acts of free agents are really as uncertain as 
any event can be, and this is true whether the certainty is 
revealed or not. The salvation of the saints, then, is not 
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certain with any higher certainty than belongs to all future 
events that consist in, or are conditionated upon the free acts 
of free will, though this certainty may be revealed to us in 
one case, and not in the other. 


Of course the salvation of the saints is not certain by any 
kind or degree of certainty that . affords the least ground of 
hope of impunity in a course of sin. “For if they are to 
be saved, they are to be saved upon condition of continuing 
in faith and obedience to the end of life.” 


Moreover their salvation is no more certain than their fu- 
ture free obedience is. ‘The certainty of future free obedi- 
ence and a knowledge of this certainty, can not be a reason 
for not obeying, or afford encouragement to live in sin. ¢ So 
no more can the knowledge of the conditional and moral cer- 
tainty of our salvation afford a ground for hope of impunity 
in a life of sin. 

8. The salvation of the saints is not certain by any kind 
or degree of certainty that renders their salvation or their 
damnation any more impossible than it renders impossible 
any future acts of sin or obedience. Consequently, it is not 
certain in such a senseas to afford the least encouragement 
for hope of salvation in sin any more thana certainty that a 
farmer would raise a crop upon condition of his diligent and 
timely and persevering, use of the appropriate means, would 
encourage him to neglect those means. If the farmer had a 


knowledge of the certainty with its conditions, it would be .— 


no temptation to neglect the means, but on the other hand 
this knowledge would operate as a powerful incentive to the 
required use of them. So neither can the knowledge of the 
certainty of the salvation of the saints with the condition of 
it be to them a temptation to live in sin, but on the contrary 
this knowledge must act asa powerful incentive to the exer- 
cise of confidence in God and perseverance in holiness unto 
the end. So neither can -the certainty that the necessary 
means will be used, afford any encouragement to neglect the 
use of them in the case of mans salvation any more than 
the revealed certainty that a farmer will sow his field and 
have a crop would encourage him'to neglect to sow. The 
known certainty of both the means and the end, with 
an understanding of the moral nature of the certainty, has 
no natural tendency to beget presumption and neglect but 
on the contrary to beget a diligent, and cheerful, and con- 
fident use of the necessary means. 
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UI. Show what ts intended by the doctrine in question. 

It is intended that all who are at any time true saints of 
God are preserved by his grace and Spirit through faith in 
the sense that, subsequently to regeneration, obedience is their 
rule, and disobedience only the exception; and that being 
‘thus kept, they will certainly be saved with an everlasting sal- 
vation. , 

IV. Consider the objections to tt. 

I. [tis said that the natural tendency of this doctrine con- 
demns it; that it tends to beget and foster a carnal presump- 
tion in a life of sin on the part of those who think themselves 
saints, 

There is, I reply a broad and obvious distinction between 
the abuse of a good thing or doctrine, and its natural tenden- 
cy. The legitimate tendency of a thing or doctrine may be 
good, and yetit may be abused and perverted. This is true 
of the atonement, and the offer of pardon through Christ. 
These doctrines have been, and are greatly objected to by 
universalists and unitarians as having a tendency to encour- 
age the hope of impunity in sin. It is said by them that to 
hold out the idea that Christ has made an atonement for sin, 
and that the oldest and vilest sinners may be forgiven, and sa- 
ved, tends directly to immorality and to encourage the hope 
of ultimate impunity in a life of sin, the hope that aftera 
sinful life the sinner may at last repent and be saved. 

Now, there is so much plausibility in this objection to the doc- 
trine of pardon and atonement that many sensible men have 
rejected those doctrines because of this objection. They have 
‘regarded the objection as unanswerable. But a close examina- 
‘tion will show that the objection against those doctrines is 
entirely without foundation, and not only so, but that the real 
natural tendency of those doctrines affords a strong presump- 
tive argument in their favor. Who does not know after all, 
that from the nature and laws of mind, the manifestation of 
compassion and of disinterested good will, and a disposition to 
forgive a fault on the part of the justly offended, tend 
in the highest degree to bring the offender to repentance? 
“If thine enemy hunger feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon 
his head.” This command is the perfection of wisdom. It 
recognizes mind,and the laws of mind as they are. The free 
offer of pardon to a convicted and self-condemned sinner has 
‘no natural tendency to encourage him in sin, but is the most 
potent influence possible to bring him to immediate repent- 
ance. 
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So the telling of a convinced and self-condemned sinner 
that Christ has died for his sins, and offers freely and at once 
to forgive all the past, has no natural tendency to beget a 
spirit of perseverance in rebellion, but is on the contrary the 
readiest, and safest, and, I may add, the only effectual meth- 
od of subduing him and bringing him to immediate repent- 
ance. But suppose, on the other hand, you tell him there is 
no forgiveness, that he must be punished for his sins at all 
events, what tendency has this to bring him to immediate and 
genuine repentance; to beget within him the love required 
by the lawof God? Assuring him of punishment for all his 
sins might serve to restrain outward manifestations of a sin- 
ful heart, but certainly it tends not to subdue selfishness and 
to cleanse the heart; whereas the offer of mercy through the 
death of Christ, has a most sin-subduing tendency. It is 
such a manifestation, to the sinner, of God’s great love to him, 
his real pity for, and readiness to overlook and blot out the 
past, as tends to break down the stubborn heart into genuine 
repentance for sin, and beget the sincerest love to God and 
Christ together with the deepest self-loathing and self-abase- 
ment on account of sin. Thus the doctrines of the atone- 
ment and pardon through a crucified Redeemer in stead of 
being condemned by their legitimate tendency, are greatly con- 
firmed thereby. ‘To be sure these doctrines are lable to 
abuse and so is every good thing; but is this a good reason 
for rejecting them? Our necessary food and drink may be 
abused, and often are, and so are all the most essential bles- 
sings of life. Should we reject them on this account? 

It is admitted that the doctrines of atonement and forgive- 
ness through Christ are greatly abused by careless sinners, 
and hypocrites; but is this a good reason for denying and 
withholding them from the convicted sinner who is earnestly 
enquiring what he shall do be saved? No, indeed. ' 

lt is also admitted that the doctrine of the perseverance of 
the saints is liable to, and often is abused by the carnal and 
deceived professor; but is this a good reason for rejecting it 


and for witholding its consolations from the tempted, tempest- — | 


tossed saint? By no means. The fact is thatsuchare the cir 
cumstances of temptation from within and without, in which 
the saints are placed in this life, that when they are made 
really acquainted with themselves and are brought to a pro- 
per appreciation of the circumstances in which they truly 
are, they have but little rational ground of hope except what 
is found in this doctrine. The natural tendency and inevi- 
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table consequence of a thorough revelation of themselves 
to themselves, would be to beget despair but for the cove- 
nanted grace and faithfulness of God. What saint who has 
ever been revealed to himself by the Holy Spirit, has not 
‘seen what Paul saw when he said, “ In me, that is,in my 
flesh, dwelleth no“good thing?” Who that has been made 
acquainted with himself, does not know that he never did, 
and never will take one step towards heaven except as he is 
anticipated and drawn by the grace of God in Christ Jesus? 
Who that knows himself does not understand that he never 
would have been converted, but for the grace of God antici- 
pating and exciting the first motions of his mind in a right 
direction? And what true saint does not know that such are 
his former habitudes, and such the circumstances of trial un- 
der which he is placed, and such the downward tendency of 
his own soul on account of his physical depravity, that al- 
though converted, he shall not persevere for an hour except 
the indwelling grace and Spirit of God shall hold him up and 
quicken him in the path of holiness? 

Where, I would ask, is the ground of hope for the saints as 
they exist in this world? Notin the fact that they have been 
physically regenerated, so that to fall is naturally impossible. 
Not in the fact that they have passed through any such change 
of nature as to secure their perseverance for an hour if left 
to themselves. Notin the fact that they can, or will sustain. 
themselves for a day ora moment by their resolutions. 
Where then is their hope? There is not evena ground of 
probability that any one of them will ever be saved unless the: 
doctrine in question be true, that is, unless the promised 
grace and faithfulness of God in Christ Jesus goes before and 
from step to step secures their perseverance. But if this 
grace is promised to any saint as his only ground of confi- 
dence, or even hope that he shall be saved, it is equally and 
upon the same conditions promised to all the saints. No one 
more than any other can place the least reasonable depen-~ 
dence on any thing except the grace equally promised and 
vouchsafed to all. What does aman know of himself who 
hopes to be saved and who yet does not depend wholly on 
promises of grace in Christ Jesus? 

The natural tendency of true and thorough conviction of 
sin and of such a knowledge of onrselves as is essential to 
salvation, is to beget and foster despondency and despair; 
and, as I said, the soul in this condition has absolutely little 
or no ground or hope of ultimate salvation except that which 
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this doctrine, when rightly understood, affords. However far 
he may have progressed in the way of life, he sees, when he 
thoroughly knows the truth, that he has progressed not a 
step except as he has been drawn and overpersuaded by the 
indwelling grace and spirit of Christ, and that he shall abso- 
lutely go no further in the way to heaven unless the same 
gracious influence is continued zn such a sense and to such an 
extent as to overcome all the temptations with which he is beset. 
His only hope is in the fact that God has promised to keep 
and preserve him. Nothing but God’s faithfulness to his Son 
procured the conversion of any saint. Nothing but this 
same faithfulness has procured his perseverance for a day, 
and nothing else can render the salvation of any soul at all 
probable. What can a man be thinking about, or what can 
be know of himself, who does not know this? Unless the 
same grace that secures the conversion of the saints, secures 
their perseverance to the end, there is no hope for them. It 
is true that the promises to sinners and to saints are condi- 
tioned upon their faith and upon the right exercise of their 
own agency, and it is also true that grace secures the fulfill- 
ment of the conditions of the promises in every instance in 
which they are fulfilled, or they never would be fulfilled. 
We shall see that the promises of the Father to the Son se- 
cure the bestowment upon the saints of all grace to secure 
their final salvation. 

It shocks and distresses me to hear professed christians 
talk of being saved at all except upon the ground of the an- 
ticipating, and persevering, and sin-overcoming, and hell-sub- 
duing grace of God in Christ Jesus. Why, I should as soon 
expect the devil to be saved as that any saint on earth will 
be, if left, with all the promises of God in his hands, to stand 
and persevere without the drawings, and inward teachings, 
and overcoming influences of the Holy Spirit. Shame ona 
theology that suspends the ultimate salvation of the saints 
upon the broken reed of their own resolutions in their best 
estate. Their firmest resolutions are nothing unless they are 
formed and supported by the influence of the Spirit of grace 
going before and exciting and persuading to their formation 
and their continuance. This is ev#y where taught in the 
bible; and who that has considered the matter, does not 
know that this is the experience of every saint? Where, 
then, is the ground of hope, if the doctrine in question be 
denied? “If the foundation be destroyed, what shall the — 
righteous do?” Where, then, is the evil tendency of this 
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doctrine? It has no naturally evil tendency. Can the assu- 
rance of eternal salvation through the blood, and love, and 
grace of Christ, have a natural tendency to harden the heart 
of a child of God against his Father and his Savior? Can 
the revealed fact that he shall be more that a conqueror 
through Christ beget in him a disposition to sin against 
Christ? Impossible! This doctrine though liable to abuse 
by hypocrites, is nevertheless the sheet anchor of the saints 
in hours of conflict. And shall the children be deprived of 
the bread of life, because sinners will pervert the use of it 
to their own destruction? This doctrine is absolutely need- 
ful when conviction is deep and conflicts with temptation are 
sharp, to prevent despair. Its natural tendency is to slay and 
keep down selfishness, to forestall selfish efforts and resolu- 
tions, and to sustain the confidence of the soul at all times. 
It tends to subdue sin, to humble the soul under a sense of 
the great love and faithfulness of God in Christ Jesus; to in- 
fluence the soul to live upon Christ and to renounce entirely 
and forever all confidence in the flesh. Indeed, its tendency 
is the direct opposite of that asserted in the objection. It is 
the abuse and not the natural tendency of this doctrine 
against which this objection is urged. But the abuse of a 
doctrine is no reason why it should be rejected. 


2. But it is said that real saints do sometimes fall into at 
least temporary backsliding, in which cases the belief of this 
doctrine tends to lull them into carnal security and to prolong 
their backsliding, if not to embolden them to apostatize. 


To this I reply, 


(i.) That if real christians do backslide, they lose for the 
time being their evidence of acceptance with God, and with- 
al they know that in their present state they can not be saved. 
This objection is levelled rather against that view of perse- 
verance that says, “once in grace, always in grace;” that 
teaches the doctrine of perpetual justification upon condition 
of one act of faith. ‘The doctrine as stated in these lectures 
holds out no ground of hope to a backslider except upon con- 
dition of return and perseverance to the end. Moreover the 
doctrine, as here taught, is that perseverance in holiness in 
the sense that subsequent to regeneration, holiness is at least 
the rule and sin only the exception, is an attribute of chris- 
tian character. Every moment, therefore, a backslider re- 


mains in sin, he must have less evidence that he is a child 
of God. 
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But, as I said, he loses confidence in his own christiani- 
ty, and in this state of backsliding he does not believe the 
doctrine of perseverance as a doctrine of revelation. It is 
absurd to say that while backslidden from God, he still has 
faith in his word, and believes this dottrine as a christian 
doctrine and upon the strength of the testimony of God. He 
does noi in this state really believe the doctrine, and there- 
fore it is not the tendency of the doctrine when believed that 
harms him, but a gross abuse and perversion of it. But the 
perversion of a doctrine is no objection to it. The real ten- 
dency of the doctrine is to break the heart of the backslider, 
to exhibit to him the great love, and faithfulness, and grace 
of God which tends naturally to subdue selfishness and to 
humble the heart. When backsliders are emboldened by 
this doctrine and rendered presumptuous it is never by any 
other than a gross perversion and abuse of it. 

But stillit is said that when christians backslide, they know 
if this doctrine is true that they shall not die in a backslidden 
state, and that therefore they are naturally rendered pre- 
sumptuous by it. I answer, that the same objection lies 
against the doctrine of election, which can not be denied. 
Who does not know that sinners and backsliders say, If I 
am elected I shall be saved, and if not, I shall be lost. The 
event is certain at any rate, and if I am to use the means, I 
shall use the means; and if I am to neglect them, I shall 
neglect them. If [am one of the elect, I shall not die in 
sin; and if not, I shall, do whatI may. The backslider says, 
I have been converted and am therefore one of the elect, for 
there is no evidence that any of the non-elect are ever con- 
verted; but the elect can not be lost or will not be lost at 
any rate: therefore I shall be reclaimed before I die. Now 
who does not see that all such refuges are refuges of lies? 
They are abuses of precious truth. The objection we are 
considering is based upon an overlooking of the all import- 
ant distinction between the natural tendency and the abuse 
of a doctrine. If this doctrine has a natural tendency to 
mischief, it must be calculated to mislead a humble, honest, 
and prayerful mind in search of truth. , It must tend to lead 
a true’ saint away from, instead of to, Christ. The fact that 
sinners and backsliders who for the time being are the chief 
of sinners will and do abuse and pervert it, is no better rea- 
son for rejecting this doctrine than it is for rejecting the doc- 
trine of atonement, of justification by faith, or the doctrine 
of the free pardon of the greatest sinners upon condition of 
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repentance and faith. It is true that no person whom God 
foresees will be saved will die in sin. It is true that no elect 
person will die in sin; and, as I believe, all true saints are 
elect, nevertheless the natural tendency of this doctrine is 
any thing else than to beget presumption in the real saint; 
but on the contrary it has a natural and a powerful tendency 
to impress him with sin, with subduing views of the infinite love, 
compassion, faithfulness and grace of God, and to charm him 
away from his sins forever. If by any means he falls into 
temporary backsliding, he may abuse this as he may every 
other doctrine of the gospel; but let it be understood that he 
does not believe for the time being one of the doctrines of 
the gospel. Not believing them, he of course is not injured 
by their natural tendency, but only by a perverse abuse of 
them. 

As well might a universalist croak and accuse you of preach- 
ing smooth things and of encouraging sinners to continue in 
sin by preaching that the vilest sinner may be forgiven as 
for you to object to this doctrine that backsliders are rendered 
presumptuous by it. 

If one is more liable to abuse than the other, the difference 
is only in degree and not in kind. The backslider can not 
know that he was ever converted; for as a matter of fact, he 
has lost communion with God and has lost the present evi- 
dence of acceptance. He does not, therefore, rest in a real 
belief of this doctrine, but only in a perverse abuse of it. 

Those who persist in such objections as this should reflect 
upon their own inconsistency in making a manifest, perver- 
sion and abuse of this doctrine an objection to it when they 
hold other doctrines, equally liable to abuse and equally abu- 
sed, in spite of such abuse. Let such persons see that they 
are practically adopting a principle and insisting upon its ap- 
plication in this case, which, if carried out, would set aside 
the whole gospel. ‘They are thus playing into the hands of 
infidels and universalists, and giving the enemies of God oc- 
casion to blaspheme. 


LECTURE LXXVI. 
PERSEVERANCE OF SAINTS. 


FARTHER OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


3. It is objected that the bible speaks of the saints as if 
there were real danger of their being lost. It requires them 
to spend the time of their sojourning here in fear, and abounds 
with cautions and warnings and threatenings that are cer- 
tainly out of place, and not at all to be regarded, if the sal- 
vation of the saints is a revealed certainty. How, it is in- 
quired, can we fear, if God has revealed the certainty of our 
salvation? . Is not fear in such a case a result of unbelief? 
Can God reveal to us the fact that we shall certainly be saved 
and then call on us or exhort us to fear that we shall not be 
saved? Can he require us to doubt his word and his oath? 
If God has revealed the certainty of the salvation of all true 
saints, can any saint fear that he shall not be saved without 
downright unbelief? and can God approve and even enjoin such 
fears? Ifa person is conscious of possessing the character as- 
cribed to the true saints in the bible, is he not bound upon 
the supposition that this doctrine is true, to have and to en- 
tertain the most unwavering assurance that he shall be saved? 
Has he any right to doubt it or to fear that he shall not be 
saved? 

I answer, that no true saint who has an evidence 
or an earnest of his acceptance with God, such as the true 
saint may have, has a right to doubt for a moment that 
he shall be saved, nor has he aright to fear that he shall not 
be saved. I also add that the bible no where encourages or 
calls upon the saints to fear that they shall not be saved, or 
that they shall be lost. It calls on them to fear something else, 
to fear fo sin or apostatize lest they should be lost, but not 
that they shall sin and be lost. The following are specimens 
of the exhortations and warnings given to the saints: 

Matt. 26: 41. Watch and pray, that ye enter not into © 
temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, but the fleshis weak. 
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Mark 13: 33. Take ye heed, watch and pray; for ye know 
not when the time is. 34. For the Son of man is as a man 
taking a far journey, who left his house, and gave authority to 
his servants, and to every man his work, and commanded the 
porter to watch. So watch ye therefore; for ye know not 
when the master‘of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, 
or at the cock-crowing, or in the morning; 36. Lest, coming 
suddenly, he find you sleeping. 37. And what I say unto 
you, I say unto all, Watch. 

Luke 12: 37. Blessed are those servants, whom the lord 
when he cometh, shall find watching; verily I say unto you, 
That he shall gird himself} and make them to sit down to 
meat, and will come forth and serve them. 


1 Cor. 10: 12. Wherefore, let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall. 


19: 13. Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 


men, be strong. 


Eph. 5: 15. See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as 
fools, but as wise. 16. Redeeming the time, because the days 
are evil. 

6: 10. Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might. 11. Put on the whole armor of God 
that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 

Phil. lL: 27. Only let your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ; that whether I come and see you, or 
else be absent, I may hear of your affairs,that ye stand fast 
in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of 
the gospel. 28. And in nothing terrified by your adversaries 
which is to them an evident token of perdition, but to you 
of salvation, and that of God. 

1 Thes. 5: 6. Therefore, let us not sleep, as do others; 
but let us watch and be sober. 

1 Tim. 6: 12. Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on 
eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, and hast profess- 
ed a good profession before many witnesses. 

2 Tim, 2: 3. Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. 

4: 5. But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do 
the work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry. 

I Pet. 4: 7. But the end of all things is at hand; be ye 
therefore sober, and watch unto prayer. 

Matt. 10: 22. And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake; but he that endureth to the end shall be saved, 
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John 15: 6. If a man abide not in me, he is casi forth as 
a branch, and is withered; and men gather them, and cast 
them into the fire, and they are burned. 

Ro. 2: 6. Who will render to every man according to his 
deeds; 7. To them who, by patient continuance in well-doing 
seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, eternal life. 

{ Cor. 9: 27. But I keep under my body, and bring it into 
supjection; lest that by any means, when I have preached to 


others, I myself should be a castaway. 


2 Cor. 6: 1. We, then, as workers together with him, be- 
seech you also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. 

Col. 1: 23. If ye continue in the faith grounded and settled 
and be not moved away from the hope of the gospel, which 
ye have heard, and which was preached to every creature 
which is under heaven; whereof I Paul am made a minister. 

Heb. 3: But Christ as a Son over his house; whose house 
are we, if we hold fast the confidence and the a abit of 
the hope firm unto the end. 12. Take heed, brethren, lest 
there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing 
from the living God. 13. But exhort one another daily, 
while it is called, To-day; lest any of you be hardened 
through the deccitfulness of sin. 14. For we are made par- 
takers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end. 

4: 1. Let us therefore fear, lest a promise being left us of 
entering into his rest, any of you should seem to come short 
of it. 11. Let us labor therefore to enter into that rest, lest 
any man fall after the same example of unbelief. 

2 Pet. 1: 10. Wherefore the rather brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure; for if ye do these 
things, ye shall never fall. 

Rev. 2: 10. Fear-‘none of those things which thou shalt 
suffer; behold, the devil shall cast some of you into prison, 
that ye may be tried: and ye shall have tribulation ten days 
be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. IL. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; he that overcometh shall not be 
hurt of the second death. 17. He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches: To him that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and will 
give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it. 26. And | 
he that overcometh, and keepeth my words unto the end, to 
him will I give power over the nations. 
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21: 7%. He that overcometh shall inherit all things; and I 
will be his God, and he shall be my son. 

‘1 Pet. 1: 17. And if ye call on the Father, who without 
respect of persons judgeth according to every man’s work, 
pass the time of your sojourning here in fear. 

I find no instance in the bible in which the saints are en- 
joined or exhorted to fear that they shall actually be lost; bat 
on the contrary this kind of fear is every where, in the word 
of God, discountenanced and rebuked, and the saints are 
_ exhorted to the utmost assurance that Christ will keep and 
preserve them to the end, and finally bestow on them eter- 
nal life. They are warned against sin and apostacy, and are 
informed that if they do apostatize they shall be lost. They 
_ are expressly informed that their salvation is conditioned 
upon their perseverance in holiness to the end. They are 
also called upon to watch against sin and apostacy, to fear 
both, lest they should be lost: 

Heb. 4: 1. Let us therefore fear, lest a promise being left 
us of entering into his rest, any of you should seem to come 
short of it. 

6: 1. Therefore, leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let us go on unto perfection; not laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith to- 
ward God, 2. Of the doctrine of baptism,.and of laying 
‘on of hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment. 3. And this will we do,if God permit. 4. For , 
itis impossible for those who were once enlightened, and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, 5. And have tasted the good word of God 
and the powers of the world tocome, 6. If they shall fall 
away, to renew them again unto repentance; seeing they 
crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him 
to an open shame. 

3: 12. Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you, 
an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the living God. 
13. But exhort one another daily, while it is called to-day; 
lest any of you be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin. 
14. For we are made partakers of Christ, if we hold the 
beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end. 

They are required to fear to sin but not to fear ‘that they 
shallsinin any sense that implies any expectation of sinning. 
They are to fear to apostatize, but not to expect, or fear 
that they shall apostatize. They are to fear to be lost, but no* 
that they shall be lost. To fear to sin lest we should be lost, is 
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avery different thing from fearing that we shall sin and shall 
be lost. ‘There is just as much need of our fearing to sin, 
and of fearing to be lost as there would be if there were 
no certainty of our salvation. When we consider the nature 
of the certainty of the salvation of the saints, that it is only 
a moral and a conditional certainty, we can see the propriety 
and the necessity of the warnings and threatenings which we 
find addressed to them in the bible. The language of the 
bible is just what it might be expected to be, in case the sal- 
vation of the saints were certain with a moral and conditional 
certainty. 

But in replying to this objection, it is important to as- 
certain the meaning of the terms used by the objector. I will 
first show what is not, and what is implied in the term danger: 

(1.) We have seen that all- events are really certain by some 
kind of certainty. Danger then can not imply that there is 
any real uncertainty in respect to that of which we predicate 
danger, for this can not truly be said of any event whatever. 
It will be in some way, and it is beforehand as really certain 
how it will be, as it is after it has occurred. Danger, then, 
does not imply real uncertainty. | 

(2.) We generally use the term as implying uncertainty as 
it respects our knowledge of how the event will be; that is, 
we predicate danger of that of which we are not certain 
how it will turn out to be. We generally use the term as 
implying that we regard the result as uncertain, and that 
there is at least a possibility and even a probability that 
it may turn out differently from what we would have 
it. The term, then, does not imply real, but only to us an 
apparent uncertainty. This is commonly implied in the term 
danger as we use it. 

(3.) But the term does not always and necessarily imply 
that we are uncertain in respect to the event of which we 
predicate danger. If a thing may fail by natural possibility; 
if, moreover, the result is suspended on the action of free 
will; and if, humanly speaking and judging of the probability 
of the result from the usual course of events there are seen 
to be many chances to one against it; and if from the nature 
of the event, nothing can make it certain, or secure its occur- 
rence, but the most strenuous care and watchfulness and_ef- 
fort on the part of those whose agency is to be employed in 
its production; and if, moreover, it is understood that those ~ 
concerned will have many temptations to take a course that 
would, if taken, defeat it, to each of which temptations the 
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agent can yield with the greatest ease and no compulsion will 
be used to prevent his yielding—I say, when there is a con- 
currence of such facts and circumstances, we should say that 
there was danger evenif the result were a revealed certainty. 
There is in this case, in truth, as real and as much danger of 
failure as there is that any event whatever will be different from 
what it in fact turns out to be; and considering the nature of 
the certainty, and the multitude of apparent contingencies 
upon which the result is suspended, and, humanly speaking, 
the many chances to one against its occurrence, we should in 
such a case say there is danger, and could not but feel a 
sense of danger although we knew that the result was cer- 
tain. For example, suppose a man about to cross the Niaga- 
_ Ya river upon a wire just over the falls, and suppose it to be 
revealed to him and to the world that he shall cross in safety ; 
but suppose it to be revealed also that he is not to be preserv- 
ed by a miracle, but that his safety is to depend upon his own 
skill, prudence and efforts, and the fact revealed to be simply 
that he will so behave as to cross in safety. Now ali 
would say and feel that there was danger in this case, 
although they might have the fullest confidence in the re- 
sult. ‘The danger is as real in this case asif the certainty 
were not revealed; and considering the multitude of chances of 
failure, we should feel and say that there is danger, notwith- 
standing the revealed certainty. If the certainty were abso- 
lute, or were that of necessity, we should not say or feel 
that there wasdanger. But when the certainty is understood 
to be only a moral one, we should as properly say that there 
was danger, as if the certainty, though real, were not reveal- 
ed. By danger, then, we mean to express, not a real, but 
only an apparent uncertainty, and a human probability, or 
at least a natural possibility that an event may turn out oth- 
erwise than we desire. We do not always and necessarily 
mean that the event is uncertain fo us, but that humanly 
speaking and judging from the ordinary course of events, it 
is possible or probable that it may not occur as we would 
have it, and that nothing can render it certain but care and 
watchfulness and diligence and perseverance on the part of 
him, or them, upon whose agency the event is suspended. 

But this objection assumes a false philosophy of mind. It 
assumes that fear is out of place and impossible except 
when there is at least supposed uncertainty. It is said that 
fear is an emotion that always implies real or apprehended 
danger in the sense of uncertainty. 
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Itis asserted that the emotion of fear can not exist but upon 
condition that the subject does not regard himself as safe, or 
that he does not regard the interest or thing safe, concerning | 
which fear is excited. But this is a mistake. It is true, that 
fear is more readily excited when there is no accredited cer- 
tainty in regard to the safety of the thing or interest concern- 
ing which the fear is excited; and it is also true that this kind 
of fear tends, by reason of its strength and from its nature, 
very strongly to selfish efforts to escape from apprehended 
danger. It is also true that fear may be and often is excited 
when there is no accredited uncertainty and no apprehended dan- 
ger in the sense of uncertainty in regard to the safety of self 
or of the interest or thing respecting which the fear is ex- 
cited. for example, place an individual upon the verge of a 
precipice, beneath which yawns a gulph of frightful depth, 
and withal chain him fast so that he knows that to fall is im- 
possible, and yet his fears will be excited. An emotion of 
fear will arise in spite of himself. Webster quotes Rogers’ 
definition of fear thus. “Fear is that passion of our na- 
ture which excites us to provide for our security on the ap- 
proach of evil.” But this, as we shall see, is saying only 
half the truth. ‘Fear,’ Webster says, “expresses less ap- 
prehension than dread, and dread less than ¢error, and terror 
less than fright. The force of this passion beginning with 
the most moderate degree may be thus expressed: Fear, 
dread, terror, fright.” He says again, “Fear in scripture is 
used to express a filial or a slavish passion. In good men, 
the fear of God is a holy awe or reverence of God and of 
his laws, which springs from a just view and real love of the 
divine character, leading the subjects of it to hate and shun 
every thing that can offend such a holy being. Slavish fear 
is the effect or consequence of guilt: itis the painful appre- 
hension of merited punishment.” Every one knows that 
these two kinds of fear are frequently spoken of in the bible. 
Fear does not necessarily imply an apprehension of real dan- 
ger. For example, to return to the individual upon the verge 
of the precipice: here, although there is a known natural 
impossibility of falling, and of course no apprehension of 
danger in the sense of uncertainty, yet who does not per- 
ceive that even more than simple fear would, at least in 
many cases, be excited. To look down, even if certain of 
not falling, would excite in many minds a deyree of dread and 
even of terror that would be alnost unendurable. Few indi- 
viduals could be found in whom the emotion of fear and even 
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Ii is a great mistake to suppose that this emotion can not ex- 
ist except where there is real or apprehended danger in the 
sense of uncertainty. Who, for example, can not conceive, 
and who that has considered the matter does not admit, that 
a view of the torments of the damned may and doubt- 
less will excite a wholesome fear and dread of sin in the 
inhabitants of heaven? The witnessing of any thing ter- 
rible in its nature tends to awaken the emotion of fear or ter- 
ror whether we regard ourselves as exposed to it or not. 
Much more is this true when we know that the evil is natu- 
rally possible to us, and that nothing but care and watchful- 
ness on our part, prevents its actually coming upon us. Now 
although we are certain that we shall not fall from a preci- 
pice upon which we stand, yet a view of so terrible an object 
awakens the corresponding emotions at once. Instead of 
saying that fear is an emotion that is awakened only by an 
apprehension of real danger, it were more in accordance 
with truth to say that it is an emotion that is awakened when 
its correlated object is present to the thoughts; and its cor- 
related object is any thing whatever that is fearful, or dread- 
ful, or terrible in its nature, whether we regard ourselves 
as really exposed to it in the sense of uncertainty or not. 
Thus should we stand on the shore and witness ashipwreck, or 
be within hearing of a battle, or witness the rush of a distant 
tornado, as it spreads its wings of desolation over a country 
or a city, and in a direction from us that forbids the possibil- 
ity of injury to us, the emotion of fear and even of terror 
in such cases would be awakened even if we were sure that 
no real harm would result to any being whatever. The emo- 
tions all have their correlated objects, and it is a great mis- 
take to say that the presence of these objects does not awa-. 
ken them except upon condition that our own interest or the 
interest of some one else is to be affected thereby. Objects 
naturally lovely when present to the mind, naturally awaken 
corresponding emotions. Objects of beauty, and deformity, 
of desire, and of terror, naturally awaken their correspond- 
ing emotions, wholly irrespective of any apprehended pleas- 
ure or pain to be derived from them. But surely I need 
not enter into a further statement or illustration of a fact of 
universal consciousness. ‘The affirmation that fear is corre- 
lated only to real or apprehended danger in the sense of un- 
certainty and not at all to objects naturally fearful or terrible, 

irrespective of apprehended danger, is so palpable a contra- 
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diction of human consciousness that few reflecting minds can 
fail to perceive it. 

Again, the sanctions of law have, and even in heaven will , 
and must have their appropriate influence. But what is 
their appropriate influence? These sanctions are remunera- 
tory and vindicatory as we have formerly seen. They pre- 
sent all that is naturally desirable as the reward of virtue. 
They hold forth all that is dreadful and terrible as the re- 
ward of sin. The contemplation of these sanctions naturally 
begets their correlated emotions in all worlds and at all 
times. The inhabitants of hell no doubt have their desires 
awakened by a contemplation of the happiness of heaven, 
while the inhabitants of heaven have their pity, their fears, 
their dread awakened in view of the torments of hell, and 
in neither case is it in view of any apprehended uncertainty. 
The inhabitants of hell know that the joys of heaven are 
certainly never to be theirs, and the inhabitants of heaven 
know that the miseries of hell are never to be theirs. Nev- 
ertheless the emotions respond to their correlated objects in 
both worlds, and no doubt will as long as mind exists. 

Sin is a hateful and a fearful and a terrible thing. The 
wrath of an offended God is infinitely terrible in its nature. 
Endless torments are unspeakably fearful and terrible. The 
flaming penalty of the divine law is an object of infinite terror. 
These things are so correlated to the constitution of moral 
agents, as naturally to excite their corresponding emotions 
entirely irrespective of any apprehended personal danger. 
When added to this tendency that results from the nature 
and correlations of those objects, there is a sense of uncer- 
tainty in regard to our personal safety, the contemplation of 
these objects causes intense agony. A certainty of personal 
security relieves the agony, but it does not cause the emotion 
of fear and awe and dread wholly to subside. Enough re- 
mains to fix the attention, and to actas a safeguard against 
presumption in cases where there is a natural possibility of 
the evil we fear becoming ours. What a mistake in psy- 
chology to affirm that fear can not exist unless it be excited 
by a belief of personal danger in the sense of uncertainty in 
respect to whether the evil shall come upon us. I say again 
that the emotion is correlated to its object, and is not depen- 
dent upon an apprehension of personal danger, as every one 
knows. When the apprehension of personal danger is ad- 
ded, the excitement of the emotion is greatly and painfully — 
aggravated. And on the other hand the emotion is modified 
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and softened by a sense and certainty of personal security. 
But still the emotion in a modified and softened form will 
exist so long as an object, fearful and terrible in its nature, 
is made the object of contemplation. 


In this life, time and habit and reflection may cause emo- 
tions of fear to cease even in the presence of a fearful ob- 
ject, asin the case of the supposed precipice. Continuing 
for a long time to look upon precisely the same object and 
considering that there was and could be no danger in the 
sense of uncertainty, and familiarizing the mind to this con- 
templation, might in time cause the sensible emotions of fear 
to cease. The same would be true of any other emotion, 
such as an emotion of love, or a sense of beauty, or deformi- 
ty, &c. This would occur where the object contemplated 
presented no new attractions on the one hand, or repulsions 
or terrors on the other. But suppose the more the object 
was contemplated, the more it developed its beauties, its de- 
formities, or its terrors to the mind. In this case the emo- 
tions corresponding would never cease. ‘This is precisely 
the case with the sanctions of moral law, with the wrath and 
the love of God, with the joys of heaven and the pains of © 
hell. These objects will never lose their influence for want 
‘of novelty. They will never cease to beget their correlated 
emotions, for the reason that they will be ever new in the 
sense of always presenting to the gaze of intelligent beings 
more to desire on the one hand and more to fear and dread 
on the other. 


But-again, we see that this objection is based upon a gross 
error in respect to the philosophy of moral government. Mor- 
al law exists with its sanctions as really in heaven as on 
earth, and ifs sanctions have in heaven the very influence 
that they ought to have on earth. Ii is as true in heaven as 
on earth that the soul that sinneth shall die. Now can the 
sanctions of law exert no influence in heaven? I suppose no 
reasonable person will doubt the certainty, and the known 
certainty of the perseverance of all saints there. But if 
they are certain that they shall not sin and fall, can they 
not be the subjects of fear in any sense? I answer yes. 
They are naturally able to sin and may be sometimes placed 
under circumstances where they are tempted to selfishness. 
Indeed the very nature of mind renders it certain that the 
saints will always have need of watchfulness against temp- 
tation and sin. 
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Now, it is the design of the sanctions of law in all worlds 
_to produce hope on the one hand, and fear on the other; in 
holy beings the hope of reward and the fear to sin lest they 
should perish. This hope and fear in a being duly influen- 
ced by them, is not selfishness. It ismadness and desperate 
wickedness not to be influenced by them. Our reason affirms 
that we ought to be influenced by them, that our own salva-, 
tion is of infinite value and that our damnation were an infi- 
nite evil. It, therefore, affirms that we ought to seek to se- 
cure the one and to avoid the other. This is law both on 
earth andin heaven. ‘This we are not to do selfishly, that is, 
to seek our own salvation or to avoid our own damnation ex- 
clusively or only, but to seek to save as many as possible; to 
love our neighbor as ourselves, and ourselves as our neighbor. 
In all worlds the sanctions of law ought to have their influ- 
ence, and with holy beings they have. Holy beings are really 
subjects of fear to sin and to be lost, and are the only be- 
ings who have the kind of fear which God requires, and 
which it is the design of the sanctions of law and of the gos- 
pel to inspire. What! are we to be told that a certainty of 
safety is wholly inconsistent with every kind and degree of 
fear? What then is the use of law in heaven? Must a man 
on earth or in heaven doubt whether he shall have eternal 
life in order to leave room for theinfluence of moral law and 
of hopeand fear? orin order to leave play for the motives 
of moral government? There is room forthe same fear in 
heaven that ought to be on earth. No one had a right to ex- 
pect to violate the precept and thereby incur the penalty of 
law. But every one was bound to fear fo do so. The penal- 
ty was never designed on earth, any more than it isin heaven, 
to beget a slavish fear, or a fear that we shall sin and be 
damned; but only a fear to sin and be damned. A fearéosin 
and to be lost will to all eternity, no doubt, be a means of con- 
firming holy beingsin heaven. The law will be the same 
there ashere. Free agency will be the same there as here. 
‘Perseverance in holiness will be a condition of continued sal- 
vation there as really as here. There may, and doubtless will 
be temptations there as well as here. They will therefore 
need there substantially the same motives to keep them 
that they need and have here. There will there be laws and 
conditions of continued bliss as here. There will be the 
same place, and in kind, if not in degree, the same occasion, 
for fear there that there is here. I say again, that the objec- 
tion we are considering, overlooks both the true philoso- 
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phy of mind and of the influence of the sanctions of moral 
law. 

The objection we are considering is based upon the assump- 
tion that warnings, exhortation, to fear, &c., are inconsis- 
tent with the revealed certainty of the salvation of the saints. 
But does not the bible furnish abundant instances of warning 
in cases where the resultis revealed as certain? The case of 
Paul’s shipwreck is in point. This case has been once allu- 
ded to, but I recur to it for the sake of illustration in this 
place. God, by Paul, revealed the fact that no life on board 
the ship should be lost. This he declared as a fact, without 
any revealed qualification or condition. But when the sailors, 
who alone knew how to manage the ship, are about to aban- 
don her, Paul informs them that their abiding in the ship 
was a condition of their salvation from death. The means 
were really as certain as the end; yet the end was conditiona- 
ted upon the means, and ifthe means failed, the end would | 
fail. ‘Therefore Paul appealed to their fears of death to se- . 
cure them against neglecting the means of safety. He did 
not intend to excite in them a distrust of the promise of God, 
but only to apprise them of the conditional nature of the 
certainty of their safety which had been revealed to them, and 
thus cause them at once to fear to neglect the means, and to 
confide in the certainty of safety in the diligent use of them. 
But this is a case, be it understood, directly in point and by 
itself affords a full answer to the objection under considera- 
tion. Itisacase where a revealed certainty of the event 
was entirely consistent with warniag and threatening. Nay, 
it is a case where the certainty, though real, was dependent 
upon the warning and threatening, and the consequent fear to 
neglect the means, This case is a full illustration of the re- 
vealed certainty of the ultimate salvation of the saints, and 
were there no other case in the bible where warning 
and threatening are addressed to those whose safety is reveal- 
ed, this case would be a full answer to the assertion that 
warnings and threatenings are inconsistent with revealed cer- 
tainty. Paul feared to have the means of safety neglected, 
but he did not fear that they really would be, because he knew 
that they would not. 

To the pertinency of this case as an illustration, it is ob- 
jected that the prophet pronounced the destruction of Nine- 
veh in forty days to be certain, as really as Paul in this case . 
revealed the certainty of the safety of all on board the ship; 
therefore, it is contended that Paul did not intend to reveal 
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the result as certain, because when a revelation was made 
respecting the destruction of Nineveh in just as unqualified 
terms, the event showed that it was not certain. To this I 
reply that in the case of Jonah, it is manifest from the whole 
narrative that neither Jonah nor the Ninevites understood 
the event as certain. Jonah expressly assigned his knowl- 
edge of the uncertainty of the event as an excuse for not de- 
livering his message. So the people themselves understood 
that the event might not be certain, as their conduct abun- 
dantly shows. The difference in the two cases is just 
this: one was a real and a revealed certainty, and the other 
was neither. Why then should this case be adduced as set- 
ting aside that of the shipwreck? But it is said that no con- 
dition was revealed in the one case more than in the oth- 
er. Now so far as the history is recorded, no mention is 
made in the case of Nineveh that Jonah intimated that 
there was any condition upon which the destruction of 
the city could be avoided: yet it is plain that both Jonah 
and the Ninevites understood the threatening to be condition- 
al‘in the sense of the events being uncertain. Jonah himself 
did not expect it with much certainty. But in the case of 
Paul, he expressly affirms that he believed God that it should 
be as he had declared, that there should be the loss of no 
man’s life, and he encouraged them to believe the same 
thing. Paul understood the end to be certain though he knew, 
and soon informed them, that the certainty was a moral 
one, and conditioned upon the diligent use of means. The 
two cases are by no means parallel. It is true that Nineveh 
would have been destroyed, had they not used the appropri- 
ate means to prevent it; and the same is true of the ship’s 
erew; and itis also true that in both cases, it was really cer- 
tain that the means would not be neglected, yet in one case 
the certainty was really understood to be revealed, and was 
believed in, and not in the other. Now observe, the point to 
be illustrated by reference to this case of ship-wreck: It is 
just this: Can a man have any fear, and can there be ground 
and need of caution and fear, where there is a real and re- 
vealed, and believed or known certainty? The objection Iam 
answering is that ifthe salvation of the saintsis certain, and 
revealed as such, and is believed to be certain, there is then 
no ground of fear and no necessity or room for warning, 
threatening, &c. But this case of ship-wreck is one in which 
all these things meet. | 
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({1.) The event was certain and of course the conditions 
were sure to be fulfilled. 


(2.) The certainty was revealed. 

(3.) It was believed. Yet, 

(4.) There was warning and threatening and fear to neglect 
the means. But these things did not all meet in the case of 
Jonah and the Ninevites. In this case, 

(1.) It was not certain that the city would be destroyed. 

(2.) It was not understood to be revealed as certain. 

(3.) It was not believed to be certain. 


Why, then, I ask again, should these cases be taken as par- 
allels? Paul’s case is conclusive for the purpose for which it 
is cited, to wit, as being an instance in which there was, 

(1.) Certainty. 

(2.) Revealed certainty. 

(3.) Believed certainty. 

(4.) Threatening and warning. 

(5.) Fear to neglect the means. It follows that threaten- 
ings, and warnings, and fears are consistent with revealed 
and believed certainty. This strikes out the foundation of 

he objection. 

Again, Paul repeatedly speaks of his own salvation as certain, 
and yet in a manner that conditionates it upon his persever- 
ance in faith and obedience to the end. He says, 

Philip. 1: 19. For I know that this shall turn to my salva- 
tion through your prayer, and the supply of the Spirit of Je- 
sus Christ. 25, And having -this confidence, I know that 
I shall abide and continue with you all, for your furtherance 
and joy of faith. 

2 Tim. 4: 18. And the Lord shall deliver me from every 
evil work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom: 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. 

In this place it is plain that he regarded his perseverance 
and ultimate salvation, by and through the grace of God, as 
certain. Paul every where, as every attentive reader of the 
Bible knows, renounces all hope but in the indwelling grace 
and Spirit of Christ. Still he felt confident of his salvation. 
But if he had no confidence in himself, on what was his confi- 
dence based? Again, 

2 Tim. 1: 12. For the which cause [ also suffer these things: 
nevertheless I am not ashamed; for I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that whichI 
have committed unto him against that day. 
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Here again Paul expresses the fullest confidence of his 
own salvation. He did not merely intend to say that Christ 
was able, if he was disposed, to keep that which he had com- 
mitted to him, but he assumed his willingness and asserted 
his ability as the ground of his contidence. That he here 
expressed entire confidence in his ultimate salvation, can not 
reasonably be doubted. He did not say that he was persua- 
ded that Christ was able to save him if he persevered, but 
his confidence was founded in the fact that Christ was able 
to secure his perseverance. It was because he was persuaded 
that Christ was able to keep him that he had any assurance, 
and 1 might add even hope, of his own salvation. The 
same reason he assigned as the ground of confidence that 
others would be saved. To the Thessalonians he says, 
2 Thess. 3: 3: * But the Lord is faithful, who shall establish 
you, and keep you from evil.” Again, Jude says, 1: 24: 
‘** Now unto him that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy.” Again, Peter says of all the elect or saints, 
1 Peter 1: 5: “ Who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time.” 
Thus we see that the ground of confidence with the apostles 
was that God and Christ could and would keep them, not 
without their own efforts, but that he would induce them to 
be faithful and secure this result. The same was true of 
Christ as is manifest in his last prayer for them. John 17: 
15, 16, “I pray not that thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil. They 
are not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” But 
the apostles frequently expressed their confidence, as we shall 
more fully see hereafter, both in the certainty of their own sal- 
vation and also in the salvation of those to whom they wrote. 
Again, Paul says, 1 Cor. 9: 26, 27, “I therefore so run, not 
as uncertainly, so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: But | 
I keep under my body, and bring it intosubjection: lest that 
by any means, when I have preached to others, 1 myself 
should be a cast away.” Here he expresses the fullest confi- 
dence that he shall win the crown, but at the same time re- 
cognizes the condition of his salvation and informs us that he 
took care to fulfill it lest he should be a cast away. He says, 
verse 26, “I therefore so run, not as uncertainly, so fight I, 
not as one that beateth the air:” He alludes to the Olympic 
games, and in this connection says, verses 24 and 25, “* Know 
ye not that they which run ina race run all, but one receiveth 
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the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. And every man that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things. Now they 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” 
He then adds verse 26 and 27, ‘*I therefore so run, not as 
uncertainly, so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: But 
I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection: lest that 
by any means, when I have preached to others,'I myself 
should be a castaway.” 

Of those who ran in these games, but one could win the prize. 
But not so in the christian race: here all might win. In those 
games, because but one could possibly win, there was much 
uncertainty in respect to whether any one in particular could 
win the prize.’, In the christian race there was no need of 
any such uncertainty. As it respected himself he says, verse 
26, “I therefore so run, not as uncertainly, so fight I, not as 
one that beateth the air:” thatis, I do not run with any un- 
certainty or irresolution because of uncertainty in respect to 
whether I shall win the prize. Nor do I fight as one that 
beateth the air, or as one who fights uncertainly or in vain; 
but while I have this confidence, as a condition of this 
confidence, I keep under my body. It has been denied that 
Paul intended to express a confidence in his salvation in this 
place; but this cannot be reasonably denied. He was speak- 
ing in this connection of the christian race. and of the condi- 
tions of winning the victor’s crown. He affirms that there 
was no real uncertainty whether he should win the crown. 
In the Olympic games there was uncertainty, because but 
one could win, but here no such ground of uncertainty ex- 
isted; and moreover with Aim there was no real uncertainty 
at all, while at the same time he understood the conditional 
nature of the certainty, and kept under his body, &c, Can 
any one suppose that Paul really had any doubt in regard to 
his own ultimate salvation? Now observe, these passagesin | 
respect to Paul are not adduced to prove that all saints will 
be saved; nor that, if Paul was sure of his salvation, there- 
fore all saints may be. To prove this, is not my present de- 
sign, but simply to show that while Paul was sure and had no 
doubt of his ultimate salvation, he yet feared to neglect the 
means. He was not disheartened in the christian race with 
a sense of uncertainty as they were who ran in the Olympic 

games. He was not, as they might be, irresolute on account 
of their great uncertainty of winning. He expected to win, 
and yet he dared not neglect the conditions of winning. Nay, 
he expected sf apie because he expected to fulfill the condi- 
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tions; and he expected to fulfill the conditions, not because 
he had any confidence in himself, but because he confided in 
the grace and Spirit of God to secure his perseverance. 
Nevertheless he kept under his body and feared self-indul- 
gence lest he should be a castaway. 3 

Paul atlirms of the Thessalonians that he knew their elec- 
tion of God. 1 Thes. 1: 4: ** Knowing, brethren beloved, . 
your election of God.” In both his epistles to this church, 
he often speaks of them in a manner that implies that he re- 
garded their salvation as certain, and yet he also frequently 
warns and exhorts them to faithfulness and to guard against 
being deceived by false teachers, &c. 2% Thes. 2: 1—3: 
‘« Now we besecch you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto him, That 
ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled neither by 
spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day 
of Christ is at hand. Let no man deceive you by any means; 
for that day shall not come, except there come.a falling 
away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdi- 
tion.” He addresses the same strain of exhortation to them 
that he does to all christians, and plies them with admonition 
and warning just as might be expected considering the mor- 
al and conditional nature of the certainty of their salva- 
tion. 

In writing to the Phillipians he says, Phil. 1: 6,7: “ Being 
confident of this very thing, that he which hath begun a 
good work in you, will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ. Even as it is meet for me to think this of you all, 
because I have you in my heart; inasmuch as both in my 
bonds, and in the defence and confirmation of the gospel, ye 
all are partakers of my grace.” Here he expresses the con- 
fidence of an inspired Apostle, that Christ would secure their 
salvation. But yet in the 2d chapter 12th and 13th verses, 
he says, ‘‘ Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, 
not as in my presence only, but now much more in my ab- 
sence, work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; 
For it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.” Here he warns them to work out 
their salvation with fear and trembling. There is no strong- 
er passage than this, where the saints are exhorted to fear; 
and mark, this is addressed to the very persons of whom he 
had just said, 1: 6: “‘ Being confident of this very thing, 
that he which hath begun a good work in you, will performit. 
until ihe day of Jesus Christ.” Almost at the same breath 
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he expresses the confidence ofan inspired Apostle, that he who 
had begun a good work in them Would carry it on until the 
day of Jesus Christ; that is, that he would surely save them; 
and at the same time exhorts them to “ work out their salva- 
tion with fear and trembling.” He did not express confi- 
dence that they would persevere except their perseverance 
was secured by Christ, but that Christ would carry on the work 
he had begun. Paul also addresses the church at Ephesus 
as follows: 

Eph. 1: 1. “ Paul an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of 
God, to the saints which are at Ephesus, and to the faithful 
in Christ Jesus. 2. Grace be to you and peace from God our 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 3. Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed 
us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ, 4. 
According as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy, and without blame be- 
fore himin love: 5. Having predestinated us unto the adop- 


tion of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the 


good pleasure of his will, 6. To the praise of the glory of 
his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in the Beloved; 
¢. In whom we have redemption through his blood, the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace; 8. 
Wherein he hath abounded toward usin all wisdom and pru- 
dence; 9. Having made known unto us the mystery of his 
will, according to his good pleasure which he hath purposed 
in himself: 10. That in the dispensation of the fullness of 
times, he might gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which are on earth, even in 
him; 11. In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, be- 
ing predestinated according to the purpose of him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will; 12. That 
we should be to the praise of his glory, who first trusted in 
Christ.” 

Now, let any one read the epistle through, and he will find 
that these same elect persons are addressed throughout with 
precept, exhortation, and warning, just as all other saints are 
throughout the bible. To quote the instances of this, were 
only to quote much of the epistle. Indeed this is the com- 
mon usage of the inspired writers, to address the saints as the 
elect of God, as persons whose salvation was secure as a mat- 
ter of fact, but whose salvation was after all conditionated 
upon their perseverance in holiness; and they hence proceed 
to warn, admonish, and exhort them just as we might expect 
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when we consider the nature of the certainty of which they 
were speaking. | 

But if it be still urged that the fact of election is not re- 
vealed in any case to the individuals who compose the elect; 
that if the fact of election were revealed to any one, to him 
threatenings and warnings would be out of place, [ reply that 
this is only saying that if certainty is revealed as such at any 
time, and in respect to any thing, then warnings, and threat- 
enings, and fears are wholly out of place. But this is not 
true,as we have seen in the case of the ship-wreck. Here the 
certainty was revealed to the’ individuals concerned, and ac- 
credited. Christ also revealed to his apostles the fact of their 
election as we have seen, also to Paul. Canany one reasona- 
bly call in question the fact that the Apostles understood well 
their election of God, not only to the apostleship but also to 
eternal life? John directs one of his epistles as follows: “ The 
elder to the elect lady and her children.” Observe again, 
what Paul in writing to the church at Ephesus says: 

Eph. 1: I. “ Paul an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of 
God, to the saints which are at Ephesus, and to the faithful 
in Christ Jesus. 2. Grace be to you, and peace, from God 
our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 3. Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who hath blessed 
us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly placesin Christ; 4. 
According as he hath chosen usin him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy and without blame be- 
fore him in love. 5, Having predestinated us unto the adop- 
tion of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the 
good pleasure of his will. 6. To the praise of the glory of 
his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in the beloved. 
7. In whom we have redemption through his blood, the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace; 8. 
Wherein he hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and pru- 
dence; 9. Having made known unto us the mystery of his 
will, according to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed 
in himself. 10. That in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, he might gather together in one, all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in 
him, 11. In whom also we have obtained an inheritance 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all! things after 
the counsel of his own will.” 

Here he expressly recognizes himself as one of the elect, as — 
he does elsewhere, and as the apostles always do, directly or 
by way of implication, and yet Paul and the other apostles 
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did not feel that warning and watchfulness and fear to sin 
were at all out of place with them. 

Job speaks as if the certainty of his salvation had been re- 
vealed to him. He says: 

Job 19: 25. For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 26. And 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yetin my flesh 
shall I see God: 27. Whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold, and not another; though my reins be con- 
sumed within me. 

Can any one suppose that Job regarded threatenings and 
warnings, and fear to sin as out of place with him? 

It is generally admitted that there is such a thing as the full 
assurance of faith or hope, or as attaining to the certain 
knowledge that salvation is secure to us. But would a_ saint 
who has made this attainment be less affected than others by 
all the threatenings, and warnings, and exhortations to fear, 
found in the bible? Would such souls cease to tremble at the 
word of God? Would they cease to pass their time of sojourn- 
ing here with fear? Would they cease to “ work out their 
salvation with fear and trembling?” Would God no longer 
regard them as belonging to the class of persons mentioned 
in Isa. 66, I: “ For all those things hath mine hand made, 
and all those things have been, saith the Lord: but to this man 
will I look, even to him that is of a contrite spirit, and trem- 
bleth at my word.” 

Christ prayed for the salvation of his apostles, in their 
presence, in such a manner as to leave no room for them to 
doubt their ultimate salvation, if they expected his prayers to 
beanswered. He did the same with respect toall that should 
believe on him through their word. Now will you aftirm 
that they who are conscious of believing in Jesus must cease 
to have confidence in the efficacy of his prayers before they 
can fecl the power and propriety and influence of warn- 
ings and threatenings, and the various motives that are ad- 
dressed to the elect of God to preserve them from falling? 
The supposition is preposterous. What! must we doubt the 
efficacy of his prayers, to credit and appreciate the force of 
his warnings? In fact, the more holy any one is and the 
more certain he is of his eternal salvation, the more does sin 
become an object of loathing, of fear, and even of terror to 
him. The more holy he is, the more readily he trembles at 
the word of God, and the more sensibly and easily he is af- 
fected by a contemplation of sin and divine wrath; the more 

46* 
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awful and terrible these things appear to him, and the more 
solemnly do they affect him, although he has the fullest assu- 
rance that he shall never taste of either sin or hell. It is 
true, indeed, as we shall have occasion to remark hereafter, 
that in general the bible assumes that individuals are not sure 
of their salvation, for reasons that I shall notice, and proceeds 
to warn them upon that assumption. | 

But still it is insisted that ifthe end is certain, so are the 
means, and if one is revealed as certain so is the other, and 
therefore it is absurd and implies unbelief to fear that we shall 
neglect the means, or that either the end or means will fail. 
But as has been said, to fear to neglect the means, and to fear 
that we shall neglect them are not the same. We are natu- 
rally abie to neglect them, and there is just as much real dan- 
ger of our neglecting them, as there would be if no revelation 
were made about it, unless the revelation of the certainty of 
their use be a means of securing the use of them. We are 
therefore to fear to neglect them. There is in fact as much 
real danger of our neglecting the means of our salvation as 
there is that any event whatever will be different from what 
in fact it turns out to he. There is no more real danger in 
one case than in the other, but in one case the certainty is re- 
vealed, and in the other not. Therefore when the certainty 
is not revealed, it is reasonable to fear that the event will not . 
be as we desire, and as it ought to be. But in the other, that 
is, when the certainty is revealed, we have no right to fear 
that zt will be otherwise than as revealed, nor to fear that the 
means will in fact be neglected; but in all such cases, we 
should fear to neglect the means, as really and as much as if no 
revelation of certainty, had,been made, just as Paul did in the 
ease of his shipwreck. 

Again, it is inquired, Are we not to fear that any of the 
saints will be lost, and pray for them under the influence of 
this fear? J answer, no. The saints are the elect. None of 
God’s elect will be lost. We are to pray for them as Christ 
prayed for his apostles, andas he prayed for all believers, not 
with the fear that they will be lost—for this were praying in 
unbelief,—but we are to pray for all persons known to be 
saints, that they may persevere unto the end and be saved, | 
with confidence that our prayer will be answered, But it is 
said, that Paul expressed doubts in regard to the salvation of 
the churchesin Galatia. I answer that he expressed no doubt 
in respect to their ultimate salvation; he says, “I desire to be 
present with you now, and to change my voice; for I stand 
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in doubt of you.’—Gal. 4: 20. In the margin it reads, * I 
am perplexed for you.” He says in the next chapter, “I have 
confidence in you through the Lord, that ye will be none 
otherwise minded; but he that troubleth you shall bear his 
judgment, whosoever he be.”—Gal. 5: 10. Paul set himself 
zealously to reclaim these churches from error, and expresses 
full confidence of the result, and no where, that I see, inti- 
mates that he doubted whether they would finally be saved. 

But it is said still that if the salvation of all the saints is 
secured, and this certainty is revealed, there is no real danger 
of their either neglecting the necessary means or of their being 
lost, and therefore warnings, and threatenings, and fears are 
vain; and that the certainty being granted, it is irrational and 
impossible to fear without doubting the truth of God; that 
certainty is certainty, and it matters not at all of what kind 
the certainty is; that if so be that the event is certain, all 
danger, and of course all cause of fear,is out of the question. 

To this form of the objection I reply, that it proceeds upon 
the assumption that there is no danger of the saints’ falling 
if God has revealed the certainty of their ultimate salvation. 
But what do we mean by danger? It has already been said 
that all events are certain in the sense that it is and was 
from eternity as really certain that they will be, and how they 
will be; and that all their circumstances and conditions are 
and eternally were, as certain as they ever will be. So that 
there never is any real danger, in the sense of uncertainty, 
that any event will be otherwise than it turns out in fact to 
be. By danger, then, is not meant that there is really any 
uncertainty in respect to how any thing wil be. But all 
that can properly be intended by danger is, that there is a 
natural possibility, and, humanly speaking, may be a proba- 
bility, that it may be otherwise than as we desire; that this 
is probable in the sense that there is, humanly speaking, 
from the circumstances of the case, and, so far as we can 
judge, from the course of events, a probability that a thing may 
not occur as we would have it. 

Now a natural possibility always exists in respect to the 
falling and final destruction of the saints; and in most cases 
at least, the circumstances are such, that humanly speaking, 
and aside from the grace of God, there is not only real dan- 
ger, but a certainty, that they will fail of eternal life. There 
are, humanly speaking, many chances to one that they will 
fall and be lost. Now this danger is as real as if nothing of 
certainty had been revealed. The event would have been as 
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certain without the revelation of the certainty as with, unless 
it be true, which I suppose in many cases is the fact, that 
the revelation of the certainty helps to secure their perse- 
verance. 

But again the objection overlooks the nature of the cer- 
tainty, and erroneously assumes that nothing depends upon 
its nature, when, in fact, every thing depends upon its nature. 
If it were a certainty of necessity, then there could be no 
danger, because no possibility of being otherwise. In this 
case, warnings, expostulations, threatenings, exhortations to 
fear, &c., would be out of place and mere trifling; but since 
the certainty is but a certainty of liberty or a moral certainty, 
and one that is conditionated upon our own free acts and 
upon the influence of those warnings which are found in the 
Bible, and upon the influence of those fears to sin to which 
we are exhorted; I say since the nature of the certainty is 
suchas to be conditionated upon these influences, it is prepos- 
terous to say that nothing depends upon the nature of the cer- 
tainty, forit is manifest that the entire event may be dependent, 
and turn upon the nature, andan understanding of the nature 
of the certainty. When the nature of the certainty is under- 
stood, it is entirely rational and necessary to fear to sin, lest 
thereby we should lose our souls. For be it remembered, we 
are able to apostatize, and should we do so, we must be lost. 
It is no answer to say that it is a revealed certainty that we 
shall persevere and not be lost; for the certainty that we 
shall not be lost is no greater than that we shall not aposta- 
tize, and we are naturally able to apostatize. ‘The certainty 
that we shall be saved, is no greater than that we shall per- 
severe to the end. If, then, we do not persevere, but apos- 
tatize, we shall assuredly be lost. Fear to sin and apostatize, 
fear to neglect perseverance, is just as rational as if the cer- 
tainty of the event were not revealed. Perseverance in 
holiness will no doubt be a condition of the saints’ abiding 
in heaven, and since they will be free, and there will be a 
natural possibility of falling or of sinning, they will then fear 
to sin. 

But it is said that “ perfect love casteth out fear.” True, 
but what kind of fear does love cast out? I answer, that 
“fear that hath torment.” It casts out the fear of hell, that 
is, of actually going to hell; but it does not cast out the fear 
of God nor the fear of sin, but begets both. Love casts out | 
the fear that we shall be lost, but not a fear to be lost. 
It casts out the fear that we shall apostatize, but begets a 
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fear to apostatize. The place for fear in the saints is in the 
presence of temptation. When enticed or tempted to sin, a 
salutary fear and dread of sin and of its consequences is 
aroused, and the soul recoils from the temptation as from 
death and hell. Letit not be said, then, that if a thing is 
certain, it is certain, and it matters not by what kind of cer- 
tainty, for there is in no case of real, known certainty, any 
rational ground of fear. Such things are loosely said. Both 
the kind of certainty and the kind of fear are here over- 
looked. Itis true that in this case there is no rational ground 
to fear that either the end or the means will actually fail; 
but there is just as rational a ground to fear to neglect the 
means as if no certainty whatever were revealed. There is 
no more room for presumption in one case than in the other. 
In both cases to neglect the conditions is possible, and in our 
circumstances, extremely natural and easy, and even certain 
but for the preventing grace of God. This neglect would in 
either case prove fatal. ' 

The temptations to neglect are alike in both cases: there 
are therefore equally rational grounds of fear to neglect the 
conditions in both cases. There are not, itis true, equal 
grounds to fear in both cases that we really shall neglect 
these conditions, but there are equal grounds to fear to ne- 
glect them. A fear that we shall really neglect them is not 
salutary. Buta fear to neglect’them is highly so. A fear 
that we shall neglect them and that we shall be lost tends 
strongly to selfishness, because it does not imply nor consist 
with confidence that we shall be preserved and saved. But 
a fear to sin, to offend God, to be lost,is consistent with a 
confidence that we shall be preserved and saved, and does 
not therefore tend to selfishness in efforts to escape damna- 
tion, at least to the same extent. The right kind of fear 
tends to liberty and to life. ‘The wrong kind of fear gender- 
eth to bondage and to death. 

But it is said again, that fear implies a sense of danger, 
which, it is said, is impossible when we know the certainty. 
I answer again that fear to sin does imply a sense of the dan- 
ger of sinning, and there is reason to have this sense of dan- 
ger, when there is in fact all the real danger that there is in 
any case whatever that < any event may be different from what 
it turns out to be. As i have said, a sense of danger is pos- 
sible and reasonable when failure is possible and when the 
event is conditioned, not only upon free acts, but also upon 
the greatest watch fulness and perseverance on our part. The 
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danger is so real and the sense of danger is so reasonable in 
this case that although the event is certain, yet it is condi- 
tioned upon this sense of danger. Were not the danger as 
real as in cases where no certainty had been revealed, and 
were there not a sense of danger, the result might fail. But 
the fact that there is as real danger of the damnation of the 
saints as there is that any event may turn out to be different 
from what in fact it will be, and the fact that the saints have 
a sense of this danger and understand the conditional and 
moral nature of this certainty, are conditions of the certainty 
of their salvation and tend to make it certain. Surely this is 
extremely plain; for example, let us suppose again that a man 
is about to venture down Niagara Falls in a bark canoe. It is 
revealed to him that he shall go down safely, but at the same 
time it is also revealed that he is not to be preserved from 
death by a miracle, but on the contrary that he must, as a 
condition, exert all his skill, and avoid every thing that tends 
to procure a failure, and omit nothing that is essential to his 
descending safely without a miracle; that the event, though 
certain, is conditioned upon the right and persevering exer- 
cise of his own agency, and that although it is sure, and he 
may rest in the assurance, that both the means and the end 
are certain and that neither of these will fail; yet to defeat 
the end by the neglect of the means is within his power; that 
he will meet with great temptations to neglect the means— 
temptations to presumption on the one hand, and to unbelief 
and despair on the other; temptations to Jevity, or to despon- 
dency; to innumerable neglects and wanderings of the atten- 
tion, and such like things, which, if not guarded against, will 
prove his destruction. Now who can not see the propriety 
and necessity of both the assurance and the warnings and 
the place for the salutary influence of a fear to neglect the 
necessary means in this case. This I-regard as a fair illustra- 
tion of the revealed certainty of the perseverance of the 
saints in the sense under consideration. __ 

But thus far I have replied to the objection, upon the as- 
sumption that the certainty of the salvation of the saints is 
revealed in the sense that individual saints know the certain- 
ty of their own salvation. I have shown, as I trust, that ad- 
mitting this to be true, yet the nature of the certainty leaves 
abundant room for the influence of a wholesome sense of 
danger and for the feeling of hope and fear. But the fact is, 
that in but few cases comparatively does it appear that the 
certainty is revealed to the individuals as such. The salva- 
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tion of all true saints is revealed, as we shall see, and the 
characteristics of true saints are revealed in the bible.. So 
that it is possible for individual saints to possess a comfortable 
assurance and even to know that they are saints, And as 
has been shown, it is doubtless true that in some cases in the 
days of inspiration and not improbably in some cases since 
the bible was complete, individuals have had a direct revela- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, that they were saints, and accepted 
of God. 

But in the great majority of cases in all time hitherto, the 
saints have had no personal and clear revelation of their 
being saints, and no evidence of it except what they gather 
from an experience that in their view accords with the bible 
description of the character of the saints. When Peter ad- 
dressed his epistles to the elect saints for example, although 
he regarded the elect as certain of salvation, yet he did not 
distinguish and address individuals by name, but left it for 
them to be satisfied of their own election and saintship by 
their own consciousness of possessing the character that be- 
longs to the saints. He did not reveal to any one in particu- 
lar the fact of his own election. This was for the most part 
true of all the letters written to the church. Although they 
were addressed as a body as elect and as saints, yet from this 
they were not to infer that they were all saints or elect, but 
were to learn that fact, and who were real saints, from their 
conscious character. 

We shall see in its proper place that the bible represents 
perseverance, in the sense already explained, as an attribute 
of christian character, and therefore no one can have evi- 
dence that he is a saint any farther than he is conscious of 
abiding in obedience. If saints do abide in the light and 
have the assurance that they are saints, we have seen the 
sense in which they may be influenced by hope and fear, and 
the sense in which moral law with its sanctions may be use- 
ful to them. But when a saint shall backslide, he must lose 
the evidence of his being a saint, and then all the warnings 
and threatenings may take full effect upon him. He finds 
himself not persevering, and has of course to infer that he 
is not a saint, and the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints can not be a comfort to him. It is in fact against 
him; for this doctrine is that the saints do persevere, and every 
day he lives in backsliding, it becomes less evident that he is 
asaint. The bible is manifestly written, for the most part, up- 
on the assumption that individual saints do not certainly know 
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their election and the certainty of their own salvation. It 
therefore addresses them as if there were real uncertainty in 
respect to their salvation; that is, as if, as individuals, they 
were not certain of salvation. It represents the salvation of 
real saints as certain, but represents many professed saints 
as having fallen and warns them against presumption and 
self-deception, on account of their profession and privileges 
and experience. It represents the danger of delusion as 
great, and exhorts them to examine and prove themselves, 
and see whether they are truly saints. The warnings, for the 
most part, found in the bible are evidently of this kind; that 
is, they assume that individuals may deceive themselves and 
presumptuously assume their own election and saintship and 
- safety from their privileges, relations, and experiences. In- 
spiration, therefore, proceeds to warn them, assuming that they 
do not know the certainty of their own individual salvation. 
We shall by and by have occasion to examine some passages 
that will illustrate and confirm this remark. 

There is, therefore, I apprehend no real difficulty in ac- 
counting for the manner in which the bible is written upon 
the supposition that the doctrine in question is true. But on 
the contrary it appears to me that the scriptures are just 
what might be expected if the doctrine were true. When we 
consider the nature of the certainty in all cases, and also 
that the great mass of professed christians have no certain 
revelation of their being real saints, that there is so much 
real danger of deception in regard to our own characters, 
and that so many are, and have been deceived; I say, when 
we consider these things, there can be no difficulty in ac- 
counting for the manner in which both professors and real 
saints are addressed in the word of God. 


LECTURE LXXVII. 
PERSEVERANCE OF SAINTS. 


FARTHER OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


2. A third objection to this doctrine is, that if by the per- 
severance of the saints is intended that they live any thing 
like lives of habitual obedience to God, then facts are against 
it. 

To this objection I reply, that by the perseverance of the 
saints, as | use these terms, is intended that subsequently to 
their regeneration, holiness is the rule in their lives, and sin 
only the exception. But it is said that facts contradict this. 

(1.) The case of king Saul is brought forward as an in- 
stance in point to sustain the objection. 

To this I reply that it is far from being clear that Saul 
was ever a truly regenerate man. He appears, in connexion 
with his appointment to the throne of Israel, to have been 
the subject of divine illuminations in so far as to be much 
changed in his views and deportment, and as to have had 
another heart, in so much that he prophesied, &c.; but it is 
no where intimated that he became a truly regenerate man, 
a truely praying childof God. Similar changes are not unfre- 
quently witnessed in men, and changes evidently brought 
about by the illuminations of the Holy Spirit, where there is 
no good reason to believe that the subjects of them were tru- 
ly regenerated. From the history of Saul, subsequent to the 
change of which we are speaking, we gather absolutely 
nothing that looks like true piety. His case, therefore, can 
not properly be brought as an objection to the doctrine in 
question, for the plain reason that evidence is wanting that 
he ever was a saint. His prophesying, asis evident from the 
connection in which it is spoken of, was merely speaking 
fervently upon religious subjects. He was so much enlight- 
ened as to manifest for a time considerable excitement up- 
on the subject of religion, and as to mingle with the 
schools of the prophets, and take an interest in their exerci- 
cises. But this was only similar to what we often witness, 
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when the end, and indeed when all the circumstances, duly 
considered, show clearly that true regeneration does not take 
place. Who has not seen men have, for the time being, an 
other but not a holy heart? . 

(2.) It is said that David did not persevere in obedience in 
the sense that obedience was his rule, and sin only the ex- 
ception. To this I reply, 

[1.] That it is not pretended that there is any doubt res- 

ecting the final salvation of David, king of Israel. 

(2.] That David did not persevere in the sense above de- 
fined wants proof. His Psalms, together with his whole his- 
tory, show that he was a highly spiritual man. He was an 
eminent type of Christ, and for a man in his circumstances 
was a remarkable saint. To be sure David practised polyg- 
amy, and did many things that in us, under the light of the 
gospel, would be sin. But it should be considered that Da- 
vid lived under a dispensation of comparative obscurity, and 
therefore many things which would now be unlawful and sin- 
ful, were not soin him. That David, with comparatively few 
exceptions, lived up to the light he had, can not be reasona- 
bly called in question. He is said to have been a man after 
God’s own heart. I know this is said of him as aking, but I 
know also that as king this could not have been said of him 
unless he bad feared and served the Lord, and in the main 
lived up to the light with which he was surrounded. 

(3.) It is also said that Solomon king of Israel did not per- 
severe in the sense contended for in this discourse. Of Sol- 
omon I would say, | | 

[1.] That he was manifestly a type of Christ. 

[2.] That he at one period of his life, for how long a time 
it does not appear, fell into grievous backsliding, and appears 
to have in some sense practised idolatry. 

[3.] His final apostacy has been inferred by some from the 
fact that idolatry was practiced in Israel after, as it has been 
supposed, he was reclaimed, and until the end of his life. 
The people were allowed’ to offer sacrifices and to burn in- 
cense in the high places. 

To this I reply that the same was true also during the 
reign of several of the pious kings who succeeded him and 
’ is probably to be accounted for by the fact that neither Sol- 
omon nor his successors had, for a considerable time, political 
power or influence enough to abolish idolatry altogether, — 
The people were greatly divided in their religious views and 
worship. Many were the priests and devotees of the groves 
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and high places, and multitudes of the high and more influ- 
ential classes clave to their idols. It was a very difficult matter 
to put an effectual stop to idolatry, and perhaps was impos- 
sible in Solomon’s day, and for a long time after. Solomon’s 
idolatrous wives and concubines had doubtless exerted great 
influence to render idolatry popular with the people, and it 
was not until several generations had passed away, that the 
pious kings seem to have had suflicient political power to 
banish idolatry from the nation. Solomon’s final apostacy 
then can not be inferred from the fact that idolatry continued 
to be practised in the nation until long after hisdeath. There 
is no reason to believe that he continued to practice it him- 
self. But, 

[4.] I remark that from the. writings of Solomon we may 
gather sufficient evidence that, asa general thing, lie lived any 
other than a wicked life. His Ecclesiastes seems to have been 
written after he was reclaimed from backsliding, as appears 
from the fact that the book contains many statements of his 
views and experiences while in his wanderings from God. 
It appears to me that the book is inexplicable upon any other 
supposition. In his wanderings from God, as is common, he 
fell into great doubts and embarrassments in regard to the 
works and ways of God. He became skeptical, and in the 
book under consideration, he states the skeptical views that 
he had entertained. But the book, as a whole, contains con- 
clusive evidence of piety at the time it was written. -This 
probably will not be called in question. 

Again, the Proverbs and Song of Solomon. show that he 
was not only a pious man, but also, at least when they were 
written, a highly spiritual man. Especially is this true of 
his Song. The Proverbs were doubtless the result of deep 
and protracted reflection and observation, and were written 
at intervals extending through his whole or nearly his whole 
reign. He was a man of great study and of great learning 
for his day. He must have spent much time in deep medita- 
tion and communion with God, and there is no greater mis- 
take, as I apprehend, than to suppose that Solomon was an 
apostate, or that he lived any thing like a majority of his 
days in a state of backsliding from God. His profound wis- 
dom, manifested on various occasions, and his history and wri- 
tings altogether, when duly considered, render it extremely 
probable, if not certain, that his backsliding was but tempo- 
rary, and that he was soon reclaimed. We have little else 
recorded of him than his public life, except what is contain- 
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ed in his own writings. Should we judge of him only by his 
recorded history, separate from his writings, we might infer 
that he lived, at least for a long time, in sin, but from his wri- 
tings we must infer that his life as a whole was one of deep 
thought, much profound meditation upon God and divine 
things, much research into the works and ways and govern- 
ment of God, both moral and providential, and of much spir- 
ituality. His practice of polygamy on so large a scale, and 
many other things that appear in his life were in the sub- 
stance and principle of them common to the most pious men of 
that age and nation. Solomon’s case, when duly considered, 
can not disprove the doctrine under consideration. Many 
things in him that shock us, might have been consistent with 
his living in a state of acceptance with God. 

4. Observation, it is said, conflicts with the doctrine in 
question. So far as human observation can go, I admit that 
this is so; that many persons seem to be born again and to 
run well for a time, and afterwards fall, and apparently live 
and die in sin. But it should be remarked that observation 
can not be conclusive upon this subject, because we can not 
certainly know that any of the cases just alluded to are real 
conversions to God: Hence the objection fails of conclusive- 
ness. Were it certainly known that such persons were tru- 
ly regenerated, and that afterwards they fall away and live 
lives of sin, and die in.that state, it would follow that the 
doctrine, at least in the form in which I have stated it, can 
not be true. But this is not and can not be certainly known 
by observation. If it shall be found to be true, when we 
come to the examination, that the bible plainly teaches the 
doctrine in question in the form in which I have stated it, it 
must follow of course that observation can not disprove it, for 
the reason that it is not a question that lies within the reach 
of observation, in such a sense as to admit of certainty or of 
any such kind or degree of evidence as to shake the sure 
testimony of the bible. 

5. But an appeal is also made to consciousness to over- 
throw this doctrine. It is said that the real saints, at least 
in some instances, know themselves to have lived a great part 
of their lives in sin, and even by far the greater part of their 
days subsequent to regeneration. 

This objection or assertion may be answered substantially 
as was the last. It is true indeed that the saints may know 
themselves to have been regenerated, and it is also true that 
many may think they know this when they are deceived. 
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A man may know himself to be awake, but from this it does 
not follow that no one can think himself awake while he is 
asleep. ' Ifupon examination, the bible shall be found plain- 
ly to teach the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance in the 
sense in which I have defined it, we must of course yield the 
objection founded on experience, and grant that such expe- 
riences can weigh nothing against the testimony of God. The 
objection can not be conclusive of course, at any rate, for it 
is not one of the nature that admits of no error or doubt. 
The bible defines all the essential attributes of christian 
character. Now if upon examination perseverance in the 
sense here insisted on shall be proved to be one of them, itis 
absurd to array the consciousness of not persevering against 
the doctrine. It is to assume that we and not‘the bible are 
to say who is a christian and what are the essential attri- 
butes of christian character. 


6. But it is also objected to the doctrine of the perseve- 
rance of the saints that several passages of scripture plainly 
teach that some real saints have fallen away and been lost. I 
will therefore now proceed to the examination of those passages 
upon which the principal reliance is placed to disprove this 
doctrine. ‘The first one which I shall notice is found in’ 1 
Cor. L: 10. “Moreover brethren F would not that ye should be 
ignorant, how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and 
all passed through the sea; 2. And were all baptised unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea; 3. And did all eat of the 
same spiritual meat: 4. And did all drink the same spiritual 
drink; (for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed — 
them, and that rock was Christ;) 5. But with many of them 
God was not well pleased, for they were overthrown in the 
wilderness. 5. Now these things were our examples, to the 
intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. 
7. Neither be ye idolaters, as were some of them, as it is writ- 
ten; The people sat down to eat and drink and rose up to 
play. 8. Neither let us commit fornication as some of them 
committed, and fell in one day three and twenty thousand. 
9. Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, 
and were destroyed of serpents. 10. Neither murmur ye, as 
some of them also murmured, and were destroyed of the de- 
stroyer. 11. Now all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples, and they are written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are’ come. 12. Wherefore, let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
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' It is said of this passage that the history of the Israelites 
is here introduced asa warning to real christians; consequent- 
ly the apostle must have assumed that those of the Israelites 
who fell were real saints, or there would have been no per- 
tinency or force in his allusion. To this I reply that the per- 
tinency and force of the allusion appear to me to have been 
as follows. The Israelites composed the visible church of 
God. Atthe time he mentioned, they were all professors of 
religion. All possessed great light and privileges compared 
with the rest of the world; they therefore felt confident of 
their acceptance with God, and of their consequent safety 
and salvation. But withmany of them, it turned out, thatGod 
was not well pleased. Some of them turned out to be idola- 
ters and were destroyed. Now, says the apostle, let this be 
a warning to you. You are in like manner professors of reli- 
gion. You are all members of the visible church of God, to 
which the promises are made. You have great light and 
privileges when compared with the worldat large. You may 
think yourselves to be altogether safe, and sure of final salva- 
tion. But remember thatthe history of the ancient church is 
written for your benefit; and the destruction of those just 
alluded to, is recorded for your admonition. Be not high 
minded, but fear. Do not be presumptuous because you are 
members in good standing in the visible church and_ possess 
great light and privileges, but remember that many before 
you, who were like you in these respects, have lost their souls; 
“Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.’’ 

If the apostle had intended to convey the impression that 
they were real saints that fell in the wilderness, and that real 
saints do fall away and are lost, he would no doubt have said 
let him that standeth, instead of him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall. The term rendered thinketh is repre- 
sented by Robinson as correctly translated in this passage. 
The meaning of the aposile appears to have been this, that 
others who were, from their circumstances. and fancied char- 
acters, very confident of their safety, had been finally cast off 
and lost; therefore take heed to yourselves lest being similar- 
ly situated, you in like manner deceive yourselves, and while 
you think that you stand, you should fall and perish. 

But it may be said that the apostle speaks of those as fall- 
ing who had eaten of the spiritual meat, and drank of the rock 
Christ,and therefore must have been real saints. To this I | 
reply that the apostle does indeed use universal language and 
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speak of all the Israelites as doing these things; but who 
will soberly contend that he intended really to be understood 
as aflirming that all the Israelites that passed through the sea 
&c., were true saints?) What he says does not necessitate the 
conclusion that any of them were truly regenerated saints. 
They were all baptised unto Moses; that is, were all introdu- 
ced into the covenant of which he was the mediator. They 
all ate of the same spiritual bread, that is, the manna on 
which the Lord fed them. They all drank of the spiritual 
rock; that is, of the water that gushed from the rock when 
Moses smote it with his rod, and which rock was a type of 
Christ, as was also the manna. Now, does the apostle mean 
to say that all the Israelites understood the typical meaning 
of these waters and this manna, and that they were all truly 
spiritual or regenerate persons? I think not. All that he in- 
tended, appears to me to have been that all the church of the 
Jews at the time were so far partakers of the grace of Christ 
as toreceive this baptism and as to have this spiritual or typical 
bread and water, and also to enjoy great light and much mi- 
raculous instruction, but that nevertheless with many of them 
God was displeased. Their being baptised in thier passage 
through the Red Sea, did notimply that they so understood 
and consented to it at the time, nor does the assertion that 
they ate the spiritual food, and drank of the spiritual rock, 
imply any thing more than that they enjoyed these great and 
high privileges, and counted themselves as very secure in con- 
sequence of them. It is certainly straining the sense to make 
the apostle affirm that all the Israelites were real saints 
who passed through the sea. Indeed it is doubtful whether 
he intended to aflirm the real piety of any of them. It was 
not essential to his purpose to do so. 

_ In examining the class of passages adduced to prove that 

some real saints have fallen from grace and been lost, I 
am only concerned to show that they do not by fair construction 

necessitate this conclusion. I may admit that if the doctrine 
of perseverance were not, or shall not upon examination be 
found to be clearly taught in the bible, the not unnatural 
construction of some of the class of texts in question might 
lead to the conclusion that some, yea many, real saints have 

been lost. 

But if it shall prove to be true upon examination, that the 
doctrine is plainly and unequivocally taught in the bible, all 
that needs to be shown of the class of texts now under con- 
sideration is that they do not, when fairly interpreted, really 
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and unequivocally teach that some true saints have been lost. 
This showing will sufficiently vindicate the scriptures against 
the imputation of self-contradiction in both affirming and de- 
_nying the same doctrine. Observe, I am not called upon to 
show that the passages in question can not be so construed, 
and with considerable plausibility, as to make them contra- 
dict this doctrine; but all 1 am called upon to show in this 
place is that they do not necessarily, by fair construction, con- 
tradictit; that they do not, in case the doctrine in question ap- 
pears to be unequivocally taught in the bible, necessitate the 
admission either that the bible contradicts itself, or that a dif- 
ferent construction must be given to the passages that seem 
to teach this doctrine. 

With these remarks, I proceed to the examination of 2 
Peter 2: 9—22: “The Lord knoweth how to deliver the god- 
ly out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the day 
of judgment to be punished: 10. But chiefly them that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and despise govern- 
ment: presumptuous are they, self-willed; they are not afraid 
to speak evil of dignities. 11. Whereas angels}; which are 
greater in power and might, bring not railing accusation 
against them before the Lord. 12, But these, as natural 
brute beasts, made to be taken and destroyed, speak evil of 
the things that they understand not; and shall utterly perish 
in their own corruption; 13. And shall receive the reward 
of unrighteousness, as they that count it pleasure to riot 
in the day-time. Spots they are, and blemishes, sporting 
themselves with their own deceivings, while they feast with 
you; 14. Having eyes full of adultery, and that cannot 
cease from sin; beguiling unstable souls: a heart they have 
exercised with covetous practices; cursed children: 15. 
Which have forsaken the right way, and are gone astray, fol- 
lowing the way of Balaam the son of Bosor, who loved the 
wages of unrighteousness; 16. But was rebuked for his in- 
iquity: the dumb ass speaking with man’s voice, forbade the 
madness of the prophet. I7. These are wells without: 
water, clouds that are carried with a tempest; to whom the. 
mist of darkness is reserved for ever. 18. For when they 
speak great swelling words of vanity, they allure through the 
lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness, those that were 
clean escaped from them who live in error. 19. While they 
promise them liberty, they themselves are the servants of 
corruption: for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is 


he brought intobondage. 20. For ifafter they have escaped 
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the pollutions of the world, through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, they are again entangled 
therein and overcome, the latter end is worse with them than 
the beginning. 21. For it had been better for them not to 
have known the way of righteousness, than, after they have 
known it, to return from the holy commandment delivered 
unto them. 22. But it is happened unto them according to 
the true proverb, The dog is turned to his own vomit again; 
and, The sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire. 

Now observe, the apostle calls the persons of whom he 
speaks ‘wells without water: clouds that are carried with a 
tempest;” that is, without rain. His whole description of 
them shows that he is speaking of false professors or hypo- 
crites. But it is inferred that they are fallen saints, because 
it is said they have “forsaken the right way, and are gone 
astray after the error of Balaam, &c.” But this does not 
necessarily imply that they were zn heart ever in the right way, 
but that they have forsaken the right way so far as the out- 
ward life is concerned, in which respect they had doubtless 
been in the right way or they would not have been admitted 
to membership in the church, 

But it is said of these false professors that ‘they allure 
through lust and much wantonness those who were clean es- 
caped from those who live in error.” But neither does this 
necessitate the conclusion that they had escaped in heart 
from those that lived in error, but merely that they had for 
the time being outwardly abandoned their idolatrous practi- 
ces and companions and had made a profession and put on 
the form of Christianity. 

But it is also said, verses 20—22, For if after they have 
escaped the pollutions of the world, through the knowledge 
of the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, they are entangled 
therein and overcome, the latter end is worse than the begin- 
ning. 2]. For it had been better for them not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than, after they have known 
it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered unto them, 
22. But it is happened unto them according to the true 
proverb, The dog is turned to his own vomit again; and, The 
sow that was washed, to her wallowing in the mire. 

Neither does this necessitate the conclusion that they had 
in heart escaped from the pollutions that are in the world, but 
merely that they had outwardly reformed. What is said in 
the last verse seems to favor this construction. Verse 22, 
“But it is happened unto them according to the true proverb, 
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The dog is turned to his own vomit again; and the sow that 
was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” That is, the dog 
has returned to his vomit, because he remains a dog and is 
not changed, and the sow that is washed to her wallowing 
in the mire, because she is still a sow, and her washing has 
not changed her nature. So, the apostle would say, by return- 
ing to their former ways do the persons in question show 
that they have experienced no radical change, but on the con- 
trary that they are only like a washed sow, sinners still who 
have been only outwardly cleansed, while within they are the 
same as ever. This appears to me to be all that can fairly 
be made out of this passage. 

I will now attend to 1 Tim. 1: 19, 20: “ Holding faith and 

a good conscience, which some having put away, concerning 
faith have made shipwreck. Of whom is Hymeneus and 
Alexander, whom I have delivered unto Satan, that they may 
learn not to blaspheme.” Of this text 1 may say, that the 
apostle was writing to Timothy asan eminent religious teach- 
er, and was giving him cautions respecting his influence in 
that relation. Hymeneus and Alexander, as we may infer 
from this, and which is still more plainly taught in other pas- 
sages, were religious teachers who had cast off or perverted 
the true faith or doctrine of the gospel, and thus made ship- 
wreck. They had put away faith and a good conscience, 
and by so doing had made shipwreck of the true gospel. 
This passage does not teach that these’ men were true chris- 
tians, nor does it necessarily imply that any had been true 
saints who had gone with them. The expression “ some 
having put away,” does not necessarily imply that they once 
had true faith and a good conscience, but only that they 
taught that which was inconsistent with either; or it may 
mean that they had rejected or refused both faith and a good 
conscience: that they practised and taught things inconsis- 
-tent with either true faith, or with the true gospel, or with a 
good conscience, and had therefore run upon a rock and 
wrecked their souls and the souls of those who followed them. 
But this proves nothing in respect to their ever having been 
real saints. 

The apostle was speaking in popular language, and repre- 
sented things as they appeared to the observer. Thus we 
should speak of spurious converts. It certainly does not ap- 
pear to me that this passage would, without forced construction 
warrant the conclusion that some real saints had been lost — 
even apart from those passages that, we shall see, seem une- 
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quivocally to teach the doctrine. Much less, when those pas- 
sages are considered, are we, as I think we shall see, authori- 
zed so to construe this passage as to make it either contra- 
dict them or to necessitate such a modification of their con- 
struction as is contended for by those who deny the doctrine 
in question. If the doctrine in question is not really taught 
in the bible, we certainly should not believe it; but if it is, 
we must not lightly reject it. We need candidly to weigh 
* each passage, and to understand if we can just what is the 
mind of God as therein revealed. 


The case of Judas has been relied upon as an instance of 
utter apostacy and of consequent destruction. It is said that 
in the Psalms Judas is spoken of as the familiar friend of 
Christ in whom he trusted. Psalms 41: 9. * Yea, mine 
own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of my 
bread, hath lifted up his heel against me.” : 


There is no reason to believe that Ps. 41, originally respec- 
ted either Christ or Judas. Christ quotes the 9th verse as is 
common in the New Testament, not because it was originally 
spoken of himself or of Judas, but because his case was like 
that of the Psalmist. In the passage in which Christ quotes 
these words, he directly negatives the idea of Judas being one 
of his true disciples. He says, John 15: 18, 1 speak not of 
you all; | know whom | have chosen; but, that the scripture 
may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up 
his heel against me.” 


Here Christ plainly teaches that he to whom he applied 
these words, was not chosen in the sense of being chosen to 
salvation, or in the sense of his being a true saint. He says: 

John 6: 64. “But there are some of you who believe not. 
For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that be- 
lieved not, and who should betray him. 65. And he said, 
Therefore said I unto you, that no man can come unto me, 
except it were given him of my Father. 70. Jesus an- 
swered them, Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you 
is a devil? 71. He spake of Judas Iscariot the son of Si- 
mon: for he it was that should betray him, being one of the 
twelve.” 

He had chosen twelve to follow him as pupils or disciples, 
but one of them he had known from the beginning to be a 
wicked man. In John 17: 12, Christ says,‘*While I was with 
themin the world, I kept them in thy name: those that thou 
- gavest me I have kept, and none of themis lost, but the son of 
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perdition; that the scripture might be fulfilled.” Christ has 
been represented as saying to his Father in this passage that 
he had lost none that the Father had given him eacept the son 
of perdition, that is Judas. But this is not the meaning of the 
passage in Christ’s prayer. He intended that of those that the 
Father had given him, he had lost none; but the son of per- 
dition was lost that the scripture might be fulfilled. 

The same form of expression is used in Luke 4; 27, “ And 
many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet; 
and none of them was cleansed, saving Naaman the Syrian.” 
Here eime is used in the original as meaning not except, but 
as an adversative conjunction buf. Naaman was not an Isra- 
elite but a heathen. Christ here used the same form of ex- 
pression asin John 17: 12. In this passage in Luke it is 
plain that he intended that the prophet was not sent to any 
Israelite, but to a heathen. ‘This same form is also used, 
Matt. 12: 4, “How he entered into the house of God, and 
did eat the shew-bread, which was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them which were with him, but only for the priests ?” 

Here the same form of expression in the original is used as 
in John 17: 12. The plain meaning of this form in Matt. 12: 
4, is but, not except. It was not lawful for David nor for his 
companions to eat the shew-bread, but it was lawful for the 
priests to do so. So also, Acts 21: 25. “ As touching the 
Gentiles which believe, we have written and concluded that 
they observe no such thing, save only that they keep them- 
selves from things offered unto idols, and from blood, and from 
strangled, and from fornication.” Here the same form is 
used, and the plain meaning of the phraseology is just that 
which [ am contending for in the passage in Christ’s prayer. 
Likewise, Rev. 21: 27, “And there shall in no wise enter 
into it-any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie; but they which are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life.” Here again the same form of ex- 
pression and the same word in the original are used in the 
sense now contended for. Nothing shall enter into the city 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination or ma- 
keth a lie, but they which are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life, shall enter in. So beyond reasonable doubt, Christ in- 
tended to say in his prayer to his Father, * While I was with 
them in the world I kept them in thy name: those that thou 
gavest me I have kept and none of them is lost, that is, I have 
lost none of those whom thou hast given me; but the son of 
perdition is lost according to the scriptures.” 
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But it seems to me that the context shows clearly 
what the Savior intended by this form of expression. He 
says, verses 11 and 12, “And now Lam no more in the world, 
but these are in the world,and I come to thee. Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one as we are. While I was with them 
in the world, I kept them in thy name: those that thou gavest: 
me I have kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of per- 
dition; that the scripture might be fulfilled.” 

That is, “ Do thou keep them in thine own name and lose 
none of them, for while I was with them I kept them in thy 
name and lost none of them; but the son of perdition is 
lost.” He evidently did not mean to say, I lost but one whom 
thou gavest me. Or that he kept in his Father’s name all 
except one of those whom the Father had given him. He says: 
6. I have manifested thy name unto the men which thou 
gavest me out of the world: thine they were, and thou gavest 
them me; and they have kept thy word. 7 Now they have 
known that all things, whatsoever thou hast given me, are of 
thee 8. For I have given unto them the words which thou 
gavest me; and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and they have believed that 
thou didst send me. 9. I pray for them: I pray not for the 
world, but for them which thou hast given me; for they are 
thine. 10. And all mine are thine, and thine are mine; andd 
am glorified in them, 11. And now I am no more in the 
world, but these are in the world, and I come to thee. Holy 
Father, keep through thy own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one as we are. 12. WhileI was 
with them in the world, I kept them in thy name: those that 
thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost, but the 
son of perdition; that the scripture might be fulfilled. 

Here he plainly represents that all who had been given him 
by the Father had known and kept the word of God. They 
had believed and persevered, and Christ was glorified in them. 
Since he had kept them in his Father’s name and had lost 
none of them, he proceeds to pray that now the Father will 
keep them in his own name. Let any one ponder well this 
passage from verse 6 to 12, and he will see I trust that 
this is a true view of the subject. At any rate this cannot be 
a proof text to establish the fact that any have fallen from 
grace for the plain reason that the text can quite as naturally 
at least, and, I think, with much greater propriety, be quoted 
to sustain the doctrine which it is adduced to disprove. Again: 
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Matt. 18: 21. Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? 
till seven times? 22. Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, until seven times; but, Until seventy times seven.— 
23. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a cer- 
tain king, which would take account of his servants. 24 
And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him 
which owed ten thousand talents: 25. But forasmuch as he 
had not to pay, bis lord commanded him to be sold, and his 
wifs and children, and all that he had and payment. to be 
made. 26. The servant therefore fell, down and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, liave patience with me, and I will pay thee 
all. 27. Then the Lord of that servant was moved with 
compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt. 28. 
But the same servant went out, and found one of his fellow- 
servants, which owed him a hundred pence; and he laid hands 
on him, and took him by the throat, saying, Pay me that thou 
owest. 29, And his fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and 
besought him, saying, Have patience with me, and I will pay 
thee all. 30. And he would not; but went and cast him in 
prison, till he should pay the debt. 31. So when his fellow- 
servants saw what was done, they were very sorry, and came 
and told unto their lord all that was done. 32. Then his lord, 
after that he had called him, said unto him, O thou wicked 
servant. I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst 
me: 30. Shouldest not thou also have had compassion on 
thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee? 34. And his 
lord was wroth, and. delivered him to the tormentors, till he 
should pay all that was due unto him. 35. So likewise shall 
my heavenly Tather do also unto you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their trespasses. | 

This has been adduced to prove that some do fall from grace 
especially the 32nd to the 34th verses. But from this whole pas- 
sage it is evident that what the Lord meant was to setina 
strong light the necessity of a forgiving spirit and that this is 
a condition of salvation. Itis.a parable designed to illus- 
trate this truth, but does not assert as a fact that any truly 
pardoned soul was ever lost; nor does it imply this, as any one 
may see who will duly weigh the whole parable. It does 
plainly imply that a pardoned soul would be lost should he apos- 
iatize; but it does not imply that sucha soul ever did apostatize. 

I consider next | Tim. 5: 12. “ Having damnation because 
they have cast off their first faith.” This passage stands in . 
the following connection: ' 
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1 Tim. 5: 9. Let not a widow be taken into the number 
under threescore years old, having been the wife of one man: 
10. Well reported of for good works; if she have brought up 
children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed 
the saints’ feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, if she have 
diligently followed every good work. 11. But the younger 
widows refuse, for when they have begun to wax wanton 
against Christ, they will marry; 12. Having damnation, be- 
cause they have cast off their first faith. 13. And withal they 
learn to be idle, wandering about from house to house; and 
not only idle, but tatilers also, and busybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not. 

The word rendered damnation in this passage is often ren- 
dered judgment and condemnation; and the meaning may be 
that the younger widows were found to wax wanton and _ fall 
into condemnation, and for a time at least to disgrace their 
profession by casting off their first faith; orit may mean that 
they were aptto be found among those who renounced the 
profession of the true faith which they at first professed. 
They were young widows. Uneducated as heathen women 
were and are, and it could not besurprising that many of this 
class should make a spurious profession and afterwards cast’ 
off their profession through wantonness, and disgrace their 
profession. ‘The apostle therefore warns Timothy against too 
hasty a reception of them or against having too early a con- 
fidence in the reality of their piety. 

As every one knows that Dr. Adam Clark was a strong op- 
ponent of the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, I 
give his views of this passage from his commentary. See 
Clark on verses 3, 9, 11, and 12: . 

“Verse 3. Honor widows that are widows indeed. One mean- 
ing of the word Zimao, to honor, is to support, sustain, &c., 
Matt. xv. 45., and here it is most obviously to be taken in 
this sense. Provide for those widows especially which are 
‘widows indeed; persons truly destitute, being aged and helpless; 
and having neither children nor friends to take care of them; 
and who behave as becometh their destitute state. 

Verse 9. Taken into the number. Let her not be taken into 
the list of those for which the church must provide. But 
some think that the apostle means the list of those who were 
deaconesses in the church; and that no widow was to be ad- 
mitted into the rank who did not answer to the following 
character. 

Verse Il. But the younger widows refuse. Do not admit 
those into this office who are under sixty years of age. Pro- 
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bably those who were received into such a list, promised to 
abide in their widowhood. But as young or comparatively 
young women, might have both occasion and temptations to 
re-marry, and so break their engagement to Christ, they should 
not be admitted. Not that the apostle condemns their re- 
marrying as a crime in itself, but because it was contrary to 
their engagement, 

Wax wonton. Katastreniasost, from kala intensive, and stre- 
niao, to act ina luxurious or wonton manner. The word is sup- 
posed to be derived from sterein, to remove, and enza, the rein; 
and isa metaphor taken from a pampered horse, from whose 
mouth the rein has been removed; so that there is nothing to 
check or confine him. The metaphor is plain enough, and 
the application easy. eo 

Verse 12. Having damnation. In the sense in which we 
use this word, I am satisfied the apostle never intended it. It 
is likely that he refers here to some promise or engagement 
which they made when taken on the list already mentioned; 
and now they have the guzlt of having violated that promise; 
this is the Arima, or condemnation, of which the apostle speaks. 

They have cast off their first faith. By pledging their fidelt- 
iy to a husband, they have cast off their fidelity to Christ; asa 
married life and their previous engagement are incompatible. 
Dr. Macknight translates these two verses thus: —But the youn- 
ger widows reject; for when they cannot endure Christ's rein, 
they will marry; incurring condemnation, because they have 
put away their first fidelity.” 

This passage does not assert that any real christian had 
fallen and been lost, and the most that can be made of it is 
that they may, or can do so, and that there is danger of 
apostacy. This I fully admit and maintain; that is, that hu- 
manly speaking there is danger, which is the only sense in 
which there is danger that any event may be different from | 
what it in fact turns out tobe. I have already said and shall 
have occasion to say again, that there is, and can be no dane 
ger in the sense of real uncertainty that any event whatever 
will be different from what it turns out to be,and from what 
God foresees that it will be. But in the sense of probability, 
judging from the natural course of events as they appear to 
us, there may be a high degree of probability and therefore 
the utmost danger that things.may be different from what in 
fact they turn out to be,and from what God foresees that 
they will be, and from what they really would be were it not. 
for the warnings and threatening and a consequent sense of 
danger. 
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Again: it has been said that from Christ’s letters to the 
churches in Asia, recorded in Revelations we learn that those 
churches, some of them at least, were in astate of apostacy from 
God, and that from the fact that the judgments of God annihila- 
ted those churches, thereis reason to believe that the apostacy 
was complete and final, and their destruction certain. To 
this I reply, that those letters were written to charches as 
such, just as the prophets spoke of the Jewish Church as 
such. The things which the prophets declare of the Jewish 
church were declared of them as a body of professed saints, 
some generations of whom had more, and some less, real pi- 
ety. The prophets would rebuke one generation for their 
backsliding and apostacy, without meaning to represent that 
the particular individuals they addressed were ever true 
saints, but meaning only that the body as such was ina de- 
generate and apostate state compared with what the body 
as such had been in former times. So Christ writes to the 
churches of Asia and reproves them for their backslidden and 
apostate condition, asserts that they had fallen, had left their 
first love &c., from which, however, we are not to infer that 
he intended to say this of those who had been truly convert- 
ed as individuals, but merely that those churches as_ bodies 
had fallen, and were now composed of members asa whole 
who were in the state of which he complained; just as we say 
of the Roman Catholic church, or of the Lutheran er Ger- 
man Reformed, or of other bodies in which piety is at a low 
ebb, that they have left their firstlove, &&c. Insaying this we 
should not mean to be understood as aflirming that the indi- 
viduals who now compose those churches were at any time 
in a better spiritual state than they are at present, but only 
that the churches as such are fallen from what those bodies 
once were, and had left the love and zeal and obedience once 
manifested in those churches. 

The churches of Asia were doubtless when first gathered 
by the Apostles and primitive ministers, full of faith, and zeal 


~and love. But things had changed. Many of the’ members 


had changed and perhaps every member who had originally 
composed those churches was dead previous to the time when 
these letters were written. However this may be, there had 
doubtless been great changes in the membership of those 
churches, and since they were evidently addressed as bodies, 
from what is said it cannot be fairly inferred that the same 
persons addressed had fallen from a state of high spirituality 
into backsliding or apostacy, but that that was true only of 
48* 
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the then present membership when compared with the for- 
mer membership and state of the churches. These lettérs can 
not be justly relied uponas disproving the doctrine in ques- 
tion; for the utmost that can be made of them is that those 
churches as bodies were at the time in a state of declension. 

The passages we have examined are so far as I know the 
principal ones upon which reliance has been placed to dis- 
prove the doctrine in question. Ihave read over attentively 
several times the views of Mr. Fletcher in his Scripture 
Scales, and the passages quoted by him to disprove this doc- 
trine. His chief reliance is manifestly upon the numerous 
passages that imply the possibility and danger of falling 
rather than on any passages that unequivocally teach that 
any have or willutterly fall. Iam not aware that any respec- 
table writer has laid much stress upon other passages than 
those 1 have examined as expressly teaching or unequiv- 
ocally implying the fact of the fall and ruin of real saints. 
There may be such writers and such passages as those of 
which I speak; but if there are, I do not recollect to have 
seen them. 

Before [ proceed to state the main arguments in support 
of the doctrine in question I would remark that I have felt 
greater hesitancy in forming and expressing my views upon 
this than upon almost any other question in theology. Ihave 
read whatever I could find upon both sides of this question, 
and have uniformly found myself dissatisfied with the argu- 
ments on both sides. After very full and repeated discus- 
sions I feel better able to. make up and express an opinion 
upon the subject than formerly. I have at some periods of 
my aad been nearly on the point of coming to the con- 
clusion that the doctrine is not true. But I could never find’ 
myself able to give a satisfactory reason for the rejection of 
the doctrine. Apparent facts that have come under my ob- 
servation have sometimes led me seriously to doubt the sound- 
ness. of this doctrine; but I can not see, and the more I ex- 
amine the more unable I find myself to see how a denial of 
it can be reconciled with the scriptures. : 

i shall give the substance of what I regard as the scrip- 
ture proof of this doctrine, and beg the reader to make up 
his opinion for himself by a careful examination. Perhaps 
what has been satisfactory to my mind may not be so to the 
minds of others. Let no one. believe this or any other doc- 
trine upon my authority, but ‘ prove all things and hold fast 
that which is good,” | 


LECTURE LXXVIIL. 
PERSEVERANCE OF SAINTS. 
PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS PROVED. 


V. I come Now TO A CONSIDERATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF THIS DOCTRINE. 

But before I proceed to the direct proof of the doctrine itis 
proper to remark: 

1. That its truth can not be inferred from the nature of 
regeneration. It is true as has been said, and as will be far- 
ther shown that perseverance is an attribute or characteristic 
of christian character, but this does not necessarily result 
from the nature of regeneration, but from the indwelling 
Spirit of Christ. It has been common for that class of wri- 
ters and theologians who hold what is called the Taste 
Scheme of regeneration to infer the truth of this doctrine 
from the nature of the change that constitutes the new birth. 
In this they have been entirely consistent. If, as they sup- 
pose, regeneration consists in a change in the constitution of 
the mind, in the implanting or infusion of a new constitu- 
tional taste, relish, or appetite, if if consists in or implies a 
change back of all voluntary action, and such a change as 
to secure and necessitate a change of voluntary action; why, 
then it is consistent to infer from such a change the perse- 
verance of the saints, unless it can be made to appear that 
either God, or Satan, or voluntary sin can change the nature 
back again. If in regeneration the nature is really changed, 
if there be some new appetite, or taste implanted, some holy 
principle implanted or infused into the constitution, why, 
then it must follow that they will persevere by a physical 
law of the new nature or constitution. I see not how in this 
case they could even be the subjects of temporary backslid- 
ing, unless the new appetite should temporarily fail, as does 
sometimes our appetite for food. But if this may be, yet if 
regeneration consists in or implies a new creation of some- 
thing that is not voluntary, but involuntary, a creation of a 
new nature instead of a new character, 1 admit that perse- 
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verance might be reasonably inferred from the fact of such a 
change. But since I reject wholly this theory of regenera- 
tion and maintain that it is wholly a voluntary change, I can 
not consistently infer the final salvation of the saints from 
the nature of the change that occurs in regeneration. I 
have been struck with the inconsistency of those who hold 
the Taste Scheme of regeneration, and yet contend, not 
only for falling from a regenerate state, but also that the re- 
generate may and do fall into a state of entire depravity 
every time they sin; that they fall from this state of physi- 
cal or constitutional regeneration every sin they commit, and 
must be regenerated or converted anew or be lost. Now. 
this is not reconcilable with the idea of a physical regene- 
ration. 

2, Nor can we infer the perseverance of the saints with 
any justice from their being at their conversion brought into 
a state of justification. | | 

By perseverance some seem to mean, not that the saints 
do persevere or continue in obedience, but that they will be 
saved at any rate, whether they persevere in obedience or 
not. It was against this idea that such men as the Wesleys 
and Fletcher and their coadjutors fought so valiantly. They 
resisted justly and successfully the doctrine of perpetual jus- 
tification upon condition of one act of faith and maintained 
that the saints as well as sinners are condemned whenever 
they sin. They also contended that there is no kind of .cer- 
tainty that all true saints will be saved. Since I have en- 
deavored to refute the doctrine of a perpetual justification 
conditioned upon the first act of faith, 1 can not of course in- 
fer the final salvation of the saints from the nature of justifi- 
cation. Those who hold that the first act of faith introduces 
the soul into a new relation of such a nature that from 
thenceforth it is not condemned by the law, do what it will, 
may justly infer from the nature of such a justification that 
all who ever exercise faith will escape the penalty of the 
Divine law. But we have seen that this is not the nature of 
gospel justification, and therefore we must not infer that all 
saints will be saved from the mere fact that they have once 
believed and been justified. 

But the following considerations taken together seem to 
me to establish the truth of the doctrine in question beyond 
reasonable doubt. ( 

(1.) God has from eternity resolved upon the salvation of 
all the elect. This we have seen. No one of this number 
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will ever be lost. These are given to Christ from eternity 
as a seed to serve him. The conversion, perseverance, and 
final salvation of the elect, we have seen to be secured. 
Their conversion, perseverance, and salvation are secured by 
means of the grace of God in Christ Jesus prevailing through 
the gospel to so influence their free will as to bring about 
this result. The instructions, promises, threatenings, warn- 
ings, expostulations of the bible with all the influences with 
which they are surrounded are the instrumentalities by means 
of which the Holy Spirit converts, sanctifies, and saves them. 
At every step, as Fletcher acknowledges “grace. is before- 
hand with free will.” God first comes to and moves upon 
the sinner, and not the sinner comes to and moves or at- 
tempts to move God. God first draws, and the sinner yields. 
God calls and the sinner answers. The sinner would never 
approach God did not God draw him. 

Again: God calls effectually, but not irresistibly before 
the sinner yields. He does not yield and answer to a slight 
call. Some indeed wait to be drawn harder and to be called 
louder and longer than others, but no one in fact comes to 
God until overpersuaded to do so; that is, until he is effectu- 
aliy hunted from his refuges of lies and drawn with so great 
and powerful a drawing as not to force, of course, but to 
overcome his reluctance or voluntary selfishness and as to in- 
duce him to turn to God and to believe in Christ. That the 
sinner is wholly disinclined to obey up to the very moment 
in which he is overpersuaded and induced to yield there can 
be no doubt. His turning, as we have seen, is an act of his 
own, but he is induced to turn by the drawings of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Every person who was ever truly converted knows that 
his conversion is not to be ascribed to himself in any other 
sense than that he finally consented, being drawn and over- 
persuaded by the Holy Spirit. The glory belongs to God, 
for the sinner only yielded after perhaps protracted resistance 
- and never until after he was so convinced as to have no fur- 
ther excuse or apology for sin, nor until the Spirit by means 
of truth and argument and persuasion fairly overcame him, 
and constrained, not forced, him to submit. This is a brief 
statement of the facts connected with the conversion of ev- 
ery soul that was ever oonverted to God. This is true of the 
conversion of all the elect of God, and if others besides the 
elect are ever converted, this is a true account of their con- 
version. 
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Again, the same is true of their perseverance in holiness 
in every instance and in every act. ‘The saints persevere 
not by virtue of a constitutional change but alone by virtue, 
or as a result of the abiding and indwelling influence 
of the Holy Spirit. “Free grace is always beforehand 
with free will;” that is, the will never obeys in any in- 
stance nor for one moment except as it is persuaded to do 
so as really as at the first. The work begun’ by the Holy 
Spirit is not carried on except as the same spirit continues 
to work in the saints to will and to do of his good pleasure. 
Saints do not begin in the spirit and then become perfect 
through or by the flesh. ‘There is no holy exercise that is 
not as really to be ascribed to the grace and to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit as is conversion itself. 

The saints convert themselves in the sense that they turn 
or yield when drawn, until overpersuaded by the Holy Spir- 
it. God converts them in the sense that he effectually draws 
or persuades them. ‘They turn themselves in the sense that 
their turning is their own act. God turns them in the sense 
that he induces or produces their turning. The same is trae 
of their whole course of obedience in this life. The saints 
keep themselves in the sense that-all obedience is their own, 
all their piety consists in their own voluntary obedience; but 
God keeps them in the sense that in every instance and at 
every moment of obedience, he persuades and enlightens and 
draws them in so much that he secures their voluntary obe- 
dience; that is, he draws and they follow. He persuades 
and they yield to his persuasions. He works in them to will 
and to do, and they will and do. God always anticipates all 
their holy exercises, and persuades ‘the saints to put them 
forth. This is soabundantly taught in the bible that to quote 
Scripture to prove it were but to waste your time. The 
saints are not only said to be converted, but also sanctified 
and kept by the power of God. 

No saint then keeps himself except in so far forth as he is 
kept by the grace and spirit and power of God. There is, 
therefore, no hope for any saint, and no reason to calculate 
upon the salvation of any one unless God prevails to keep 
him from falling away and perishing. All who ever are 
saved or ever will’ be, are saved by and through free grace 
prevailing over free will, that is, by free grace securing the 
voluntary concurrence of free will. This God does and is 
sure to do with all the elect. It was upon condition of the 
foreseen fact that God could by the wisest administration of 
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his government secure this result that they were elected to 
eternal salvation through sanctification.of the Spirit and be- 
lief of the truth. Now observe how the elect are saved. 
All the threatenings, warnings, and teachings of the bible are 
addressed to them as to all others. If there are any saints 
at any time who are not of the clect, the bible no where no- 
tices any such persons or speaks of them as < any less or more 
secure than the elect. 


Again, the bible no where represents or implies that any 
but the elect are converted. It does not represent any but . 
the-elect as at any time coming in heart to Christ—as at any 
time regenerated or born of God. The bible no where ac- 
knowledges two classes of saints, clect and non-elect. But 
if there were two such classes, ad the salvation of the elect 
was certain, as it really is, and that of the non-elect not cer- 
tain, it is incredible that the bible should not reveal this fact. 
Again, so far is the bible from recognizing or implying any 
such distinction that it every where implies the contrary. 
it divides mankind into two, and but two classes, and. these 
it sets one over against the other. These are contrasted by 
the: names saint and sinner; people of God and _ people of 
this world; children of God and children of this world, or 
children of the devil; the elect and the reprobate, that j is, 
the chosen and the rejected ; the sanctified and the unsancti- 
fied; the regenerated and the unregenerated; the penitent 
and the impenitent. By whatever names they are called, it 
is manifest that the samé classes and none others are meant. 
The elect of God is a common name for the saints or people 
of God. I can not find in the bible any evidence that any 
were coverted at any time, but the elect or those whose sal- 
vation is sure. "The elect are or will be every one of them 
certainly converted and saved. If any one chooses to contend 
that any other are ever converted, the burden of proof is 
upon him; let him prove itif he can. But this he must 
prove in eeilet to establish the fact that any truly regenerated 
persons are ever lost, for sure it is, that no one of the elect 
will ever be lost. But since 1 am to take the affirmative I 
must take the burden of showing that none but the elect are 
recognized in the scriptures as saints, and as | am speaking on- 
ly of “the salvation of the saints I shall take it for granted that 
all those who were from eternity’chosen to eternal salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth, 
will certainly be saved. 
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Now if it can be shown that some saints have been really 
lost, it will follow that some have been converted who were 
not of the elect. 

And on the other hand, if it can be shown that no saint has 
been, or will be finally lost, but on the contrary, that all the 
true saints are, and will be saved, it will follow that none but 
the elect are converted. For all who are, or will be saved, 
are saved by God, and saved by design, and in accordance 
with an eternal design, and of course they were elected to sal- 
vation from eternity. 

I have already said thatit is incredible that the bible 
should read as it does and that it should no where distinguish 
between elect and non-elect saints, if there is any such dis- 
tinction. It can not be said with justice that the bible pur- 
posely conceals from all saints the fact of their election, lest 
it should be a stumbling-block to them. This we have seen 
is not the fact but on the contrary that the elect, at least in 
some instances have known that they were elect. 

But it is said that Peter exhorts the saints to “ give all dili- 
gence to make their calling and election sure,” from which it 
is inferred that they did not know that they were elect, and 
furthermore, that it might be that although they were real 
saints, nevertheless they were not, at least all of them, of the 
elect. 

The words here referred to stand in the following con- 
nection: 

2 Pet. 1: 1. Simon Peter, a servant and an apostle of Je- 
sus Christ, to them that have obtained like precious faith with 
us though the righteousness of God and our Savior Jesus 
Christ: 2. Grace and peace be multiplied unto you through | 
the knowledge of God, and of Jesus our Lord; 3. According 
as his divine power hath given unto us al] things that pertain 
unto life and godliness, through the knowledge of him that 
hath called us to glory and virtue: 4. Whereby are given unto 
us exceeding great and precious promises; that by these ye might 
be partakers of the divine nature, having escaped the corrup- 
tion that is in the world through lust. 5. And beside this, giv- 
ing all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowl- 
edge; 6. and to knowledge temperance; and to temperance 

atience; and to patience godliness; 7 And to godliness 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity. 8. For 
if these be in you, and abound, they make you that ye shall 
neither be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord | 
Jesus Christ. 9. But he that lacketh these things is blind, 
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and can not see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged 
from his old sins. 10. Wherefore the rather, brethren, give 
diligence to make your calling and election sure: for if ye do 
these things, ye shall never fall. 

Upon this passage I remark: 

[1 x That Peter addressed this epistle to all who had faith, 
that is, to all true christians, as appears from the first verse. 
He addressed no one by name, but left it for every one to be 
sure that he had faith. He then proceeds to exhort them to 
grow in grace, assuring them that if any one did not do so, 
he had forgotten that he was purged from his former sins; 
that is, if any one lacked that which he enjoined, it 
would prove that he had not true faith, or that he had back- 
slidden. Then he adds as in the 10th verse: “ Wherefore 
the rather, brethren, give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure: for if ye do these things, ye shall never fall.” 
Here I remark: 

[2.] That the apostle plainly assumes, 

a. That the called and elected will be saved; to make 
their calling and election sure, was to make their salvation 
sure: and, 

b. That none others are saved but the called and elected, 
for if others are saved it were of no consequence whether 
they were of the called and elected or not provided they 
were saved; 

c. That he regarded none as christians, or as at any time 
having true faith but the called and elected; for he was not 
exhorting supposed impenitent sinners to become christians, 
but supposed christians to be sure of their calling and elec- 
tion. ‘This shows that he regarded all christians as of the 
called and elected. Tobe sure of their calling and election 
was to be sure of their salvation. The apostle did not cer- 
tainly mean to exhort them to become of the number of the 
elect, for this number we have seen was settled from eternity; 
but by diligence and growth in grace to secure their salvation, 
or thus to prove or demonstrate their calling and election. He 
meant also to admonish them that although called and elect- 
ed, still their ultimate salvation was conditionated upon 
their diligent growth in grace and perseverance in holiness to 
the end of life. He, therefore, exhorts them to make their 
calling and election sure, whichis the same, as to secure their 
salvation. Hespeaks of calling and election as indissolubly 
connected. Effectual calling either results from election, or 
election from calling. We have seen that election is eternal; 
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therefore election can not result from calling, but calling 
must result from election. | 

Again: Christians and saints and the children and people 
of God, the disciples of Christ, and the elect are to all ap- 
pearance regarded throughout the bible as the same class. 

- Again, Christ says: 

John 6: 37. All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me; and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 39. 
And this is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day. 

Here Jesus says that all who are given to him by the Father 
shall come to him, and that of those that come to him it is his 
Father’s will that he should lose none, but that he should 
raise them up, (thatis, to eternal life,) at the last day. He 
does not say here that none do come to him whoare not given 
to him by the Father, but this is plainly implied, for he says, 
37th: “ All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; and 
him that cometh to me I will inno wise cast out.” What he 
means by not casting them out is plain from verse 39. That 
is, “ Itis the Father’s will that of all that shall come to me I 
should lose nothing.” By not casting them out, then, he in- 
tended that he should surely save them, that is, all that came 
to him. But if he saves them, they must have been given to 
Christ and have been elected, or they were not. If they were 
not elected or given to Christ by the Father, they will never 
be saved unless some are saved without God’s designing or 
choosing tosave them. If any are saved God saves them 
through, or by Christ. If he saves them, he does it design- 
edly, and not without design. But if he ever does, or will 
design x, he has from eternity designed it. So then, it ap- 
pears that all who come to Christ were given to him of the 
Father, and that he will lose none of them, but will raise them 
up at the last day. My object at present however, is not to 
insist that no one that comes to Christ will be lost, but only 
that all who come to Christ are of the number that were 
given to him of the Father, or are of the elect. 

Again compare verses 37, 39, 44,45. He says: 

John 6: 37. All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me, and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 39. 
And this is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I sould lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day. 44. No man can come to me | 
except the Father which hath sent me, draw him, and I will 
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raise him up at the last day. 45, It is written in the proph- 
ets, And they shall be all taught of God. Every man there- 
fore that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father cometh 
unto me. | 


Here it appears that no one can come to Christ except he 
be drawn of the Father. Every one who is drawn by the 
Father with an effectual drawing, or every one who hears, 
and learns of the Fathercomes to Christ, and no other. The 
Father draws none to Christ, but those whom he has given 
to Christ, for these, and these only are the children 
of God. Isa. 54: 138: “And all thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren.” From these passages it appears that none come to 
Christ but those who are drawn by the Father, and that none 
are drawn by the father but those whom he has given to his 
Son, or the elect, and that of those who are thus drawn to 
Christ it is the Father’s will that he should lose none, but 
that he should raise them up at the last day, that is, that 
he should save them. But observe, it is my particular object 
just now to establish the fact that none come to Christ but those 
who are of the number that are given to Christ, and also that 
every one who is given to him shallcometohim. These, and 
these only are effectually called or drawn of the Father, All 
are called in the sense of being earnestly and honestly invited, 
and all the divine persuasion given them that can wisely be 
given them. But others than those given to the Son are not 
as a matter of fact over-persuaded and effectually drawn, in 
asense that secures the “concurrence of free will with free 
grace.” 


The same truth is strongly implied in many other passa- 
ges in the teachings of Christ. For example, He says, 

John 10: 1. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that enter- 
eth not by the door into the sheep-fold, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and arobber. 2. But he that 
entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep. 3. To 
him the porter openeth; and the sheep hear his voice; and he 
calleth his own sheep by name,and leadeth themout. 4. And 
when he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, 
and the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. 5. And 
a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers. 6. This parable spake 
Jesus unto them: but they understood not what things they 
were which he spake unto them. 
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He then proceeds to expound the parable. He is the good 
shepherd having the care of his Father’s sheep. He says: — 
7. Then said Jesus unto them again, Verily, verily 1 say 
unto you, I am the door of the sheep. 8. All that ever came 
before me are thieves and robbers: but the sheep did not hear 
them. 9. I am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture. 10. The 
thief cometh not, but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy: 
I am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly. 11. 1 am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 12. But he that 
is a hireling,and not the shepherd, whose own the sheep are 
not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, 
and the wolf catcheth them, and scattereth the sheep. 13. The 
hireling fleeth, because he is a hireling, and careth not for 
the sheep. 14. I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep 
and am known of mine. 15. As the Father knoweth me, 
even so know I the Father: and I lay down my life for the 
sheep. 16. And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; 
and there shall be one fold,and one shepherd. 17. There- 
fore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that 
I might take it again. | aoe 

He had other sheep which were not yet called—they were 
not of this fold—that is, they were not Jews but Gentiles; 
these he must bring. ‘To the unbelieving and caviling Jews 
he said: 

Jno. 10: 26. But ye believe not, because ye are not of my 
sheep, as I said unto you. 27. My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me: 28. And I give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand. 29. My Father which gave 
them me, is greater than all; and none is able to pluck them 
out of my Father’s hand. | 

Here it is plainly implied that all those were sheep who 
were given to him by the Father, and that all such would 
surely hear and know his voice and follow him, but those that 
were not of his sheep or were not given him by the Father, 
would not believe. He says: verse 26. But ye believe not, 
because ye are not of my sheep,as I said unto you. What 
he here says amounts to this: all those are sheep who are 
given to me of my Father. All my sheep thus given, 
shall and will hear my voice, and follow me, and none — 
others will. I do not notice in this place what he says of the 
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certainty of their salvation, because my present object is only 
to show that those and those only come to Christ who are giv- 
en to him of the Father, or are of the elect. 

This same truth is either expressly taught or strongly im- 
plied in a great many passages and indeed it seems to me to be 
the doctrine of the whole bible. Again: Ro. 8: 28, And we know 
that all things work together for good to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according to his purpose. Here they 
. that love God are represented as identical with those who are 
the called according to his purpose. In other words they 
who love God are the called according to, or in consequence 
of their election. All that love God do so, because they have 
been effectually called according to the purpose or election 
of God. This passage seems to settle the question, especially 
when viewed in its connection, that all who ever love God 
are of the elect, and that they are prevailed upon to love God 
in conformity with their election. 

We shall have occasion by and by to examine the connec- 
tion in which this passage is found for the purpose of show- 
ing that all who at any time truly come to love God, will be 
saved. I have only quoted this 28th verse here for the pur- 
pose of showing, not directly that all that love God at any 
time will be saved, but that they are of the number of the 
elect, from which fact their ultimate salvation must be infer- 
red. 

It is plain that the apostles regarded regeneration as con- 
clusive evidence of election. The manner in which they ad- 
dress christians seems to me to put this beyond adoubt. Paul 
in writing to the Thessalonians, 2nd Thes. 2: 13, says, But 
we are bound to give thanks alway to God for you, brethren 
beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit, 
and belief of the truth. Here the Apostle speaks of all the 
brethren at Thessalonica as beloved of the Lord, and as be- 
ing from eternity chosen to salvation. He felt called upon 
to give thanks to God for this reason, that God had chosen 
them to salvation from eternity. This he represents as true 
of the whole church: that is, doubtless of all true christians 
in the church. Indeed the apostles every where speak as if 
they regarded all true saints as of the elect and their saint- 
ship as evidence of their election. Peter in writing to the 
christians in his first letter, says: . 

Ist Pet. 1: 1. Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Capadocia, 
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Asia, and Bithynia, 2. Elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ: Grace 
unto you, and peace, be multiplied. 3. Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, according 1o his 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 4. To an 
inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you, 5. Who are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation, ready to be re- 
vealed in the last time: 6. Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though 
now for a season (if need be) ye are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations; 7. That the trial of your faith, being 
much more precious than that of gold that perisheth, though 
it be tried with fire, might be found unto praise, and honor, 
and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ: 8. Whom hay- 
ing not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with jo7 unspeakable, and full of glo- 
ry: 9. Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of 
your souls. 

Here it is plain that Peter regarded all who had been born 
again to a lively hope, or who were regenerated, as elected, 
or as chosen to salvation. I might pursue this argument to 
an indefinite length, but Il must attend to other considerations | 
in support of the doctrine in question. 

I will for the present close what I have to say under this 
particular branch of the argument, by reminding you that 
Christ has expressly asserted that no man can or does come 
to him except the Father draw him, and that the Father 
draws to him those, and by fair inference, those only whom he 
has given to Christ; and further that it is the Father's will 
that of those whom the Father had given to Christ and drawn 
to him, Christ should lose none, but should raise them up at 
the last day. It is I think evident that when Christ asserts it 
to be his Father’s will that of those whom the Father had 
given him he should lose none but should raise them up at 
the last day, he intended to say that his Father not merely 
desired and willed this, but that such was bis design. That 
the Father designed to secure their salvation. 

This we shall more fully see in its proper place. 

(2.) I remark that God is able to preserve and keep the true 
saints from apostacy, in cosistency with their liberty:—2nd _ 
Tim. 1:12. For the which cause I also suffer these things: nev- 
ertheless I am not ashamed; for I know whom [I have believed, 
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and am persuaded that heis able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him againstthatday. Here the apostle express- 
es the fullest confidence in the ability of Christ to keep him, 
and indeed, as has been said, it is most manifest that. the 
apostles expected to persevere and be saved only because 
they believed in the ability and willingness of God to keep 
them from falling. Again: Ro. 14: 4. Who art thou that 
jadgest another man’s servant; to his own master he standeth 
or falleth; yea,he shall be holden up, for God is able to make 
him stand. Again: Phil. 3:21. Who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working whereby heis able even to subdue ali 
things unto himeslf. Again: Eph. 3: 20. Now unto him that is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh in us. Again: 
Jude 24. Now unto him that is able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy. Again: 2nd Cor. 9: 8. And God is able 
to make all grace abound towards you; that ye, always 
having all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every 
good work. Eph. 1: 18, The eyes of your understanding be- 
ing enlightened; that ye may know what is the hope of his 
calling, and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in 
the saints, 19. And what is the exceeding greatness of his 
power to us ward who believe, according to the working of 
his mighty power, 20. Which he wrought in Christ, when 
he raised him from the dead, and set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places. Again: Heb. 7: 25. Where- 
fore he is able to save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them. ‘These and many other passages prove beyond a doubt 
that God is able to preserve his saints. 

(3.) God is not only able to keep all that come to Christ, or 
all true christians, but he is also willing. But Christ has 
settled this question, as we have seen. 

John 6: 37. All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me, and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 38. 
For I came down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the 
will of him that sentme: 39. And this is the Father’s will 
which hath sent me that of all which he hath given me I 
should lose nothing, but should raise itup again at the last 
day. 40. And this is the willof him that sent me, that every 
one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have ey- 
erlasting life; and I will raise himup at the last day. 
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Here, then, we have just seen these two points settled, 
namely, 

[1.] That God is able to save all saints or all who at any 
time truly believe and come to Christ, and, 

[2.] That he is willing or wills to doit. Now if he is both 
able and willing to keep and save all the saints, he certainly 
will do it. i] 
- But here I know it will be objected, that by this course of 
argument the doctrine of universal salvation may be estab- 
lished. The bible, it is said, represents God as both able and 
willing to save all men, and if his being both able and will- 
ing to save the saints proves that they will all be saved, it fol- 
_ lows that his being able and willing to save all men proves 
that all men will be saved. But the cases are not parallel; 
for God no where professes ability to save all men, but on 
the contrary, disclaims such ability and professes to be una- 
ble to save all men; that is, he can not under the circumstan- 
ces wisely save them, nor can he wisely do any more for 
saints or sinners than he does. No passage can be found 
in the bible in which God asserts his ability to save all men. 
The passages that affirm that “God can do all things,” 
and that “nothing is too hard for the Lord,’ and the like 
can not be understood as affirming God’s ability to save all 
men. They do imply that he has power to do whatever is 
an object of physical omnipotence; but to save sinners is not 
an object of physical power. Their salvation, if accomplish- 
ed at all, must be brought about by a moral and persuasive 
influence, and not by the exercise of physical omnipotence. 
In the sense in which we can justly apply the terms ability 
and inability to this subject, God is really unable to do what 
it is unwise for him to do. He has an end in view. This end 
is the highest good and blessedness of universal being. This 
end can be accomplished only by the appropriate means, or 
upon certain conditions. These conditions include the per- 
fect holiness of moral agents. If God can not wisely use 
such means as will secure the conversion and sanctification of 
sinners, he can not save them. ‘That is, he is unable to save 
them. This he repeatedly professes to be unable to do. 

Ezek. 18: 23. Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die? saith the Lord God; and not that he should re- 
turn from his ways, and live? 32. For I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth, saith the. Lord God; where- 
fore turn yourselves, and live ye. 

33: Ll. Say unto them, As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the 
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wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye, from 
your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel? 

Is. 5: 4. What could have been done more to my vine- 
yard that Ihave not done in it? wherefore, when I looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? 

Hos. L1: 8. How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall 
I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as Admah? how 
‘shall Uset thee as Zeboim? My heart is turned within me, 
my repentings are kindled together. . 

These are only specimens of the manner in which God 
speaks of his ability to save sinners, and to do more for the 
church or the world than he does. From such professions on 
the part of God, we are to understand him as disclaiming 
ability to do more or otherwise than he does, in consisten- 
ey with the highest good of being in general. Since the 
highest good of being in general is the end which he is aim- 
ing to secure, he “may justly be said to be unable to do 
whatever he can not do in consistency with the use of those 
means that will secure this end.” God therefore does not af 
firm his ability to save all men, but fully disclaims any such 
ability and professes to do and to be doing all that he can to 
save them. He professes to be perfectly benevolent and in- 
finitely wise, and to be doing all that infinite wisdom and be- 
nevolence can do for sinners and for all men, and complains 
that all he can do does not save and will not save many of 
them. ; 

But with respect to the saints, he does expressly affirm his 
ability to keep them in a sense that will secure their salvation. 
This we have seen. He does for them all that he wisely can, 
and does enough, as he expressly affirms, to secure their salva- 
tion. No one can attentively read and consider the passages 
relating to God’s ability to save all men and his ability to save 
his people without perceiving that the two cases are not par- 
allel, but that in fact they are contrasts. He expressly af- 
firms his ability to keep, to sanctify, and to save his elect 
children, whilst he repeatedly either expressly or by implica- 
tion disclaims ability to save all men. 

Again: the bible no where represents God as willing the 
salvation of all men in the same sense in which it represents 
him as willing the salvation of christians or of his elect. 

Such passages as the following are specimens of God’s pro- 
fessions of willingness to save all men. 

1 Tim. 2: 4. Who will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth. 
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John 3: 16. For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 17. For God sent not 
his Son into the world to condemn the world; but that the 
world through him might be saved. 2 

2 Peter 3: 9. The Lord is not slack concerning his prom- 
ise, as some men count slackness; but is long-suffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. 

These and similar passages teach that God wills the sal- 
vation of all men only in the sense of desiring it. ‘This we 
know from the fact that he no where intimates a willingness 
in the sense of a design or intention to save all men; but on 

‘the contrary, plainly reveals an opposite purpose or design; 
that is, he reveals the fact that he can not, shall not, and 
of course, does not expect or design to save all men. By 
the profession of a willingness to save all men we can there- 
fore justly understand him to mean only that he desires the 
salvation of all men, and that he would secure their salvation 
if he wisely could. This is all that we can understand him 
as aflirming, unless we would accuse him of self-contradiction. 

But he professes a willingness to save his elect, or in other 
words all regenerate persons or all believers in Christ and all 
who ever will truly believe in him, in the sense of purposing 
or designing to save them. This is most manifest from the 
scriptures we have already examined and this will still further 
appear from the passages to be examined. 

We have seen that the Father has given a certain number 
to Christ with express design to secure their salvation; that 
he has committed to him all the requisite power and influen- 
ces to save them, and that they will actually be saved. 
Nothing like this can be found in the bible respecting any 
other class of men whatever. This objection, then, is with- 
out foundation, and the argument from the ability and wil- 
lingness of God to save his saints remains in full force and 
‘conclusiveness. 

(4.) Again, Christ expressly prayed for all believers, and 
in a manner that secures their being kept and saved: 

John 17: 2. As theu hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him. 6. 1 have manifested thy name unto the men which 
thou gavest me out of the world; thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me; and they have kept thy word. 7 Now 
they have known that all things, whatsoever thou hast given 
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me are of thee; 8. For I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me; and they have received them, and 
have known surely that I came out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didstsend me. 9. I pray for them; I pray 
not for the world, but for them which thou hast given me, for 
they are thine. 10. And all mine are thine, and thine are 
mine; and I am glorified in them. II. And now I am no 
more in the world, but these are in the world, and I come 
to thee. Holy Father, keep through thine own name, those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are. 
12. While I was with them in the world, I kept them in thy 
name: those that thou gavest me I have kept, and none of 
them is lost, but the son of perdition, that the scripture 
might be fulfilled. 13. And now come I to thee; and these ° 
things I speak in the world, that they might have my joy ful- 
filled in themselves. 14. I have given them thy word; and 
the world hath hated them, because they are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world. 20. Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word. 21. That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
22. And the glory which thou gavest me, I have given them; 
that they may be one, even as we are one. 23. I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one, and 
that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them as thou hast loved me. 24. Father, I will that 
they also whom thou hast given me be with me where I am; 
that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given me; 
for thou hast loved me before the foundation of the world. 

Now observe, that in this most affecting prayer Christ says 

[1.] Verse 2: As thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him. 

We have seen that in the 6th chapter of this book Christ 
expressly teaches that all are given to him that come to him, 
and that all shall come to him who were given to him by the 
Father. 

(2.] He proceeds to affirm that he had in the exercise of 
this power kept in his Father’s name all who had been given 
and had come to him and had lost none. 

[3.] He asks the Father henceforth to keep them in his 
own name as he was about to leave them as to his bodil 
presence. He says, verse 1d, “I pray not that thou shouldest 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
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from the evil.” Again he says, 20—24: “ Neither pray I for. 
these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word. That they all may be one; as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. And 
the glory which thou gavest me Ihave given them; that they 
may be one, even as we are one. [ in them, and thou in me,. 
that they may be made perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as 
thou hast loved me. Father, 1 will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me where I am; that they may behold 
my glory, which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst me be- 
fore the foundation of the world.” 

Now as surely as Christ’s prayer is answered all believers 
will be saved; that is, at least all who ever have believed or 
ever will believe subsequent to the offering of this prayer. But 
Christ’s prayers are always answered. 

To this it is objected that a part of this same prayer is not 
answered and of course never will be. Itis said for exam- 
ple, that in the 2lst verse he prays for the union of all believ- 
ers, which has been far enough from having been answered. 
The verse reads, “ That they all may be one; as thou, Fath- 
er, art in me, and | in thee, that they also may be one in us; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” Here 
he explains the sense in which he prays that all believers 
may be one, not that they should be all of one denomination 
or creed, but that they should possess one and the same spir- 
it; that the same spirit that united the Father and the Son, 
that is the Holy Spirit who is in the Father and the Son 
might alsq be in all christians. This is plainly his meaning; . 
and that this is true of all real christians that they possess the 
Holy Spirit or the spirit that dwells in the Father and the 
Son, no one can doubt who understands and believes his bible. 

But it is objected again that Christ prayed to be delivered 
from crucifixion and his prayer was not answered. 

I reply that he did not pray for this, if at all, unqualified- 
ly. He says, “If it be possible, nevertheless not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” If it were the pains of the cross from 
which his soul shrunk in the garden, and from which he de- 
sired if possible to be excused, it is plain that he did not pray 
unqualifiedly to be delivered, but on the contrary submitted 
the question to the will of his Father. But in the prayer in 
John 17, he made no such condition. He knew that in this 
case it was his Father’s will to grant his request. Of this 
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he had expressly informed his disciples, as we have seen; 
that is, that it was his Father’s will to keep and save all who 
were given to Christ, and had been drawn by the Father to 
Christ. The Spirit of this petition accords precisely with 
his teaching upon the subject. He had taught before that 
all believers would be kept and saved, and that this was his 
Father’s will; now, could he, either expressly or impliedly, 
in this prayer, put in the condition that was in the prayer, 
just referred to, namely, “If it be thy will?” But although 
what has been said is a full answer to the assertion that Christ's 
prayers are not always answered, it may be, for some minds, 
important to say that it is far from being certain that Christ 
prayed to be delivered from crucifixion. | 

John 12: 23. And Jesus answered them, saying, The 
houris come, that the Son of man should be glorified. 24., 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground, and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit. 25. He that loveth his life shal! 
lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal. 26. If any man serve me, let him follow 
me; and where Lam, there shall also my servant be; ifany man 
serve me, him will my father honor. 27. Now is my soul 
troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me from this 
hour; but for this cause came I unto this hour. 28. Father, 
glorify thy name. Then came there a voice from heaven, 
saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again. 

Here Christ plainly intimates that he did not pray to es- 
cape the death to which he was appointed and for which he 
had come to that hour. But it may be asked, against what 
did Jesus pray in the garden? I reply, against being over- 
come by the agony of his soul and crushed to death before he 
came to the cross. The following passages may throw some 
light upon this question: John 14: 30: “ Hereafter I will 
not talk much with you; for the prince of this world cometh 
and hath nothing in me.” 

Here he informs his disciples that he must soon break off 
the conversation with them, for he was just entering into a se- 
vere conflict with Satan. 

Matthew records the conflict through which the Savior 
passed, and of which he advised his disciples. 

Matt. 26: 37. And he took with him Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 
38. Then saith he unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death : tarry ye here, and watch with me. 39. And 
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he went a little further, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me : nev- 
ertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. 40. And he cometh 
unto the disciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto 
Peter, What! could ye not watch with me one hour? 41, 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the spir- 
it indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 42. He went away 
again the second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if 
this cup may not pass away from me, except I drink it, thy 
will be done. 43. And he came and found them asleep again: 
for their eyes were heavy. 44. And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the third time, saying the same words, 
45. Then cometh he to his disciples, and saith unto them, 
Sleep on now, and take your rest: behold, the hour is at hand, 
and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners, 46. 
Rise, let us be going: behold he is at hand that doth betray 
me. | 
Here it appears that Christ had his last and great conflict 
with Satan. Satan set on him, as it appears, to kill him out- 
right with anguish. 


Luke in recording this transaction, says, Luke 22: 39. 
** And he came out, and went, as he was vont, to the mount 
of Olives; and his disciples also followed him. 40. And when 
he was at the place, he said unto them, Pray that ye enter not 
into temptation. 41. And he was withdrawn from them about 
a stone’s cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, 42. Saying, 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me: never- 
theless, not my will, but thine be done. 43. And there ap- 
peared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him. 
44, And being in agony, he prayed more earnestly: and his 
sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground. 45. And when he rose up from prayer, and was come 
to his disciples, he found them sleeping for sorrow, 46. And 
said to them, Why sleep ye? rise and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation.” 


It is, I think, plain that this struggle in the garden was a 
sore and overwhelming temptation, and that an angel was 
sent to assist him by resisting and putting away Satan; that 
is,it was by sending an angel that his Father answered’ his 
prayer. This prayer appears to have been heard and an- 
swered; for from this time his mind remained calm. There 
is a passage in Hebrews that I think evidently refers to this 
scene. 
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‘Heb. 5:7. Who in the days of his flesh, when he had of- 
fered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and 
fears, unto him that was able to save him from death, and 
was heard in that he feared. 

To what does this refer if not to the death he feared in the 
garden? He said on that occasion, ‘* My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death.” He then offered up prayer with 
strong crying, and tears and was heard, &c. To my mind all 
these circumstances taken together make it very evident that 
Christ did not pray against the cross in the petition under 
consideration, but that on the contrary he prayed to be deliv- 
ered from temptation and was heard and answered. 

But be this as it may we are to remember that Christ ex- 
pressly affirms that his Father always hears, that is, answers 
his prayers. 

Jno. 11: 42. And I knew that thou hearest me always: but 
because of the people which stand by I said it, that they may 
believe that thou hast sent me. 

Again, Paul says of Christ, Heb. 7: 25: “ Wherefore he 
is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 

Here he asserts that Christ is able to save unto the utter- 
most all that come unto God by him, seeing he always lives 
to make intercession for them. This as plainly as possible 
implies that his intercessions are all-prevailing. Indeed, as 
he is the mediator, they must be. 

Now let us consider how far we have advanced in estab- 
lishing the perseverance and final salvation of all believers. 

[1.] We have seen that all the elect to salvation will be 
saved. : 

-[2.] That all true believers are of this number. 

{3.] That God and Christ are able to keep them from apos- 
tacy and save them. 

{4.] That he is willing or wills to do it. 

[5.] That Christ expressly prayed for the perseverance and 
final salvation of all believers. 

6.] That he prayed in express accordance with the reveal- 
ed will of his Father; and, 

[7.] That his prayers always prevail and are answered. 

In Christ’s prayer in Jno. 17, he expressly affirms that he 
did not pray for the world, that is, forall men. He prayed 
only for those whom the Father had given him. For these 
he prayed, not merely that God would save them upon condi- 
tion of their perseverance, but that God would keep them 
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from the evil that is in the world, and save them, and make 
them one in the sense that one Spirit should be in them all, 
He asked manifestly the same things for all that in future be- 
lieve, that he asked for those who had already believed. 

Should I proceed no farther the argument is complete and 
the proofconclusive. But since this doctrine is so abundantly 
taught, either expressly or impliedly, in the bible, I proceed 
to the consideration of a number of other passages which 
will throw still further light on the subject. 

(5.) Christ expréssly and designedly teaches this doctrine. 

John 6: 39. And this is the Father’s will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, 
but should raise it up again at the last day. 40. And this 
is the will of him that sent me, that every one which seeth 
the Son, and believeth on him, may have everlasting life: and 
I will raise him up at the last day. 47. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, He that believeth on me hath everlasting life. 51. 
T am the living bread which came down from heaven. If any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live forever: and the bread 
that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world. 

Here he expressly teaches as we have before seen that it 
is his Father’s will that all believers or all who at any time 
believe, (for this is plainly his meaning.) shall be saved; that 
he should lose none of them, but as we have seen, John 17: 2, 
should give them eternal life. Then he claims ability to keep 
and save them agreeably to his Father’s will. This, remem- 
ber, respects all believers or all who are given to Christ who 
we have learned are the same persons. 

Again, John 10: 27. “My sheep hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me: 28. And I give unto them 
eternal life; and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
pluck them out of my hand. 29. My Father which gave them 
me, is greater than all: and none is able to pluck them out 
of my Father’s hand. . 

The whole connection shows that Christ. intended to teach 
the certainty of the salvation of all his sheep or of all the 
elect, or, which is the same, of all true believers. But to 
this it is objected, that none are sheep any longer than they 
remain obedient, and therefore the assertion that he will save 
the sheep, does not secure those who at any time sin. But I 
reply that Christ recognizes all the elect as his sheep whether 
converted or whether in a state of temporary backsliding or 
not. He represents his sheep as hearing his voice and as 
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following him, and those who are not of his sheep as not 
hearing his voice ,and as not following him: John LO: 16. 
And other sheep I bave, which are not of this fold: them al- 
so I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd. 26. But ye believe not, 
because ye are not of my sheep, as I said unto you. 

Again, Matt. 18: 12. How think ye? If a man have a 
hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and 
seeketh that whichis gone astray? 13. And if so be that he 
find it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of thatsheep, 
than of the ninety and nine which went not astray. 14. 
Even so itis not the will of your Father which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish. | 

The design of this parable is to teach the doctrine I am 
defending. If not what is its design? This isa full an- 
swer to the objection that no one is recognized as a sheep 
who has gone astray. 

But again it is said that although no one else can pluck the 
sheep out of the Father’s hand, yet we can doit ourselves. I 
grant that we can by natural possibility; but this objection 
is good. for nothing, for Christ expressly says, John 10: 27. 
My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me: 28. And I give unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. 
29. My Father, which gave them me, is greater than all; and 
none is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. 

Not only is noone able to pluck them out of his Father’s 
hand; but Christ gives unto them eternal life and they shall 
never perish. This implies that while they might or are able 
to apostatize and be lost, yet as a matter of fact they never 
will. What could be made out of all he says of himself as 
a shepherd in this passage, if after all he loses some of his 
sheep? Let any one ponder the whole chapter and see. 
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(6.) Another argument in support of the doctrine under 
consideration, I deduce from the fact that Paul, an inspired 
apostle, believed it. 

Phil. L: 1. Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ | 
to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with 
the bishops and deacons; 2. Grace be unto you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 3. I 
thank my God upon every remembrance of you, 4. (Always 
in every prayer of mine for you all making request with joy.) 
5. For your fellowship in the gospel, from the first day until 
now. 6. Being confident of this very thing, that he which 
hath begun a good work in you will perform it until the day 
of Jesus Christ. 

Here the apostle represents himself as giving thanks for 
all the saints at Philippi, upon the ground of his confidence 
that he who had begun a good work in them would perform 
or perfect it until the day of Christ. His confidence did not 
rest in them, but in the faithfulness of Christ. He did not 
express a confidence that they would of themselves perse- 
vere, but that he who had begun a good work in them, would 
carry it on: that is, that he would so work in them as to keep 
them and as to secure their perseverance to the end... This 
he expected with respect to all the saints at Philippi. But if 
he believed this of all the saints at that place, it is plainly and 
fairly inferable that he believed it, simply because he expec- 
ted this as to all true saints. ¥ He does not intimate that he 
_ expected this because of any peculiarity in their case, that 
is, not because they were betier than other saints, or that 
God would do more for them than for others. He seems 
plainly to have expressed this confidence, upon the ground of 
his expectation that he who begins a good work in any saint 
will carry it on and perfect it until the day of Christ. Should 
it be said that Paul intended merely to express the convic- 
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tion or opinion of a good man that the Philippian saints 
would be saved, but that he did not intend to utter this as the 
voice of inspiration, I reply that Paul plainly expresses a 
confidence that they would all be saved, and that God would 
perfect the work which he had begun. Now how came he 
by this confidence? He was an inspired man. If inspira- 
tion had taught him that real saints do fall away and are lost 
how could he consistently express so thorough a persuasion 
that all the saints at Philippi would be saved? If Paul be- 
lieved in the perseverance of the saints, it must be true, or 
he was deceived in respect to this important doctrine.’ But 
is it not safe to trust Paul’s opinion of this doctrine? If any 
one is disposed to contend that we can not with strict justice 
infer that Paul believed the same in respect to God’s perfect- 
ing the work in all saints, that he belicved in respect 
to the Philippians, I will not contend with him with res- 
pect to this. Itis, however, clear that Paul no where in this 
epistle nor elsewhere,intimates that he had higher expectations 
in regard to the salvation of the Philippians than he had in 
respect to the salvation of all true saints. In writing to the 
churches the apostles appear to have regarded and spoken of 
all true saints as the elect children of God. They seem to 
represent the salvation of all such persons as certain, but al- 
ways keeping in mind and holding forth either expressly or 
by way of implication the nature of this certainty, that it 
was conditioned upon the right and persevering use of their 
own agency. They consequently constantly endeavor to 
guard the churches against delusion in regard to their being 
real saints, and admonish them to prove themselves in this 
respect, and also warn them against the supposition that they 
can be saved without actual perseverance in faith and obedi- 
ence to the end of life. 

(7.) The apostles seemed to have regarded the conversion 
of sinners as an evidence that God designed to Save them or 
that they were of the elect: 

Acts 2: 47. Praising God, and having favor with all the 
people. And the Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved. 

13: 48. And when the Gentiles heard this, they were glad 
and glorified the word of the Lord; and as many as were or- 
dained to eternal life, believed. 

In these passages as elsewhere, the conversion of sinners 
is spoken of as settling the question of their salvation. But 
if true saints do fall from grace and perish, why should the 
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inspired writers so often express themselves as if they re- 
garded the regeneration of a person as an indication that he 
is one of the elect and as securing his salvation? 


So common is it for Christ and the apostles to speak of re- © 
generation as settling the question of the salvation of those 
who are regenerated, that great multitudes have overlooked 
the fact that there was any other condition of salvation insis- 
ted on in the bible. When the Jailor demanded of Paul 
and Silas what he should do to be saved, Paul replied to him 
¢‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved 
and thy house.” 

Here, as is common in the bible, faith is spoken of as if it 
were the sole condition of salvation. Repentance, faith, re- 
generation, &c., are often, as every student of the bible 
knows, spoken of as if they were the only conditions of sal- 
vation. Now it seems to me that this could not and ought 
not to be if there is not acertain connection of some sort 
between real conversion and eternal salvation. It is true 
the necessity of perseverance to the end, is often mentioned 
and insisted upon in the bible as a condition of salvation, 
just as might be expected when we consider the nature of 
the certainty in question. If there is not, however, a cer- 
tain connection between true regeneration, or faith, or repen- 
tance and salvation, it seems to me incredible that we should 
so often find faith, and repentance, and conversion spoken of 
as if they secured salvation. 


Those who believe are represented as already having eter- 
nal life, as not coming into condemnation, but as having pass- 
ed from death unto life. The following passages are speci- 
mens of the manner in which the scriptures speak upon this 
subject. : 

John 1: 12. But as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on his name: 13, Which were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 

3: 36. He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him. 16. For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
18. He that believeth on him is not condemned: but he that 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not be- 
lieved in the name of the only begotten Son of God. 
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4: 14. But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst: but the water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life. ig % | 

5: 24. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemnation; but is passed 
from death unto life. 

6: 37. All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; 
and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 40. 
And this is the will of him that sent me, That every one 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have everlas- 
ting life: and I will raise him up at the last day. 45. It is 
written in the prophets, And they shall be all taught of God. 
Every man therefore that hath heard, and hath learned of 
the Poke. cometh unto me. 47. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that believeth on me hath everlasting life. 


Acts 2: 38. Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

13: 48. And when the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, 
and glorified the word of the Lord: and as many as were or- 
dained to eternal life, believed. 


16: 31. And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house. 

Mark 16: 15. And he said unto them, Go ye into all the 

world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 16. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believ- 
_ eth not shall be damned. 
“\, Now it seems to me that this numerous class of passages 
strongly imply that there is a certain connection of some 
sort between coming to Christ, receiving Christ, &c., and 
eternal life. “ Observe, I do not contend that perseverance in 
faith and obedience is not also a condition of salvation, but, 
on the contrary, that it actually is. Nor do I contend that 
such like representations as the above, setile the question 
that all who at any time repent, believe, or come to Christ, 
will be saved. “The thing which I here intend is, that this 
class of texts is just what we might expect, if the fact of 
regeneration were certainly connected with salvation, and 
just what it seems they ought not to be in case this were 
not true. 
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To this it is objected that many who attended on Christ’s 
ministry are represented from time to time as believing, of 
whom it is almost immediately said that they turned back and 
walked no more with him. ‘I answer that the Bible mani- 
festly recognizes different kinds of faith, such as an intellect- 
ual faith, a faith of miracles, and the faith of the heart. The 
following are specimens of the Bible treatment of this subject: 

Acts 8: 13. Then Simon himself believed also: and when 
he was baptized, he continued with Philip, and wondered, be- 
holding the miracles and signs which were done. 21. Thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is not 
right in the sight of God. 37. And Philip said, If thou be- 
lievest with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered 
and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

James 2: 19. Thou believest that there is one God; thou 
doest well: the devils also believe and tremble. 

These and many other passages manifestly speak’of an 
intellectual faith, or of a simple conviction of the truth. 

Matt. 7: 22, 23; 1 Cor. 13: 1, 2; are specimens of the 
manner in which the faith of miracles is represented. 

See Rom. 10: 9, 10, 11. Acts 8: 37. Gal. 5: 6. These 
and such like passages speak of evangelical faith or the faith 
of the heart. When the multitude are spoken of as believ- 
ing under Christ’s instruction or in view of his miracles, and 
then as going back and walking no more with him, we are 
doubtless to understand those Fatale She teaching simply 
that they were at the time convinced of his Messiahship, and 
that they intellectually believed that he was what he profes- 
sed to be. But their history seems to forbid the conclusion | 
that they were truly regenerated, or that they had the true 
faith of the gospel. 

Again, John speaks of those who openly apostatized as if 
they had not been true christians: 1 John 2: 19. “ They 
went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had 
been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us: but 
they went out, that they might be made manifest that they 
were not all of us. Observe the force of the expressions, 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us;” thatis, were 
nor truly Christians. Why does he say so? He assigns the rea- 
son for this assertion; ‘for if they had been of us, they would 
have continued with us, but they went out from us that they 
might be made manifest that they were not all of us.” That 
is, a part of the professed disciples went out from the rest and 
inline to the world, that it might be made manifest who 
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were and who were not Christians. Ido not say, however, 
that this is indubitably taught in this passage; but it cannot 
be denied that this is its most natural construction. | 

(8.) The inhabitants of heaven seem to believe that there is 
a certain connection between repentance and salvation. 

Luke. 15:7. I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons which need no repentance. 

Now surely this joy is premature unless they expect the 
penitent to be saved. If after all, there is an uncertainty 
about the result in their estimation, and if it may be, and 
there is a probability that the penitent will fall and suffer a 
vastly more aggravated damnation than if he had never been 
enlightened, one would think that they would at least sus- 
pend their triumph until the result was known. To be sure 
they might rejoice ifthe sinner broke off temporarily from 
his sin, and rejoice at the bare prospect of his salvation, but 
to me this passage reads just as it might be expected to read 
if they regarded repentance as certainly connected with ul- 
timate salvation. 

_Again}there are several parables that seem to take the per- 
severance of the saints for granted or to assume its truth. 
The one immediately preceding the verse upon which I have 
just remarked is one of them. 

Luke. 15: 3. And he spake this parable unto them say- 
ing: 4. What man of you, having a hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wil- 
derness, and go after that which is lost, until he find it? 5. 
And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, re- 
joicing. 6. And when he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and neighbors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me; 
for I have found my sheep which was lost. 7. I say unto you, 
that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which 
need no repentance. 

», Now why this joy at the return of a strayed or Jost sheep 
if there is no certainty or scarcely any probability that he 
will not stray again and be finally lost with an aggravated 
destruction? — 

Immediately following this is another parable of the same 
import. 

Luke. 15: 8. Hither what woman, having ten pieces of sil- 
ver, if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle and sweep 
the house, and seek diligently till she find it? 9, And when 
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she hath found it, she calleth her friends and her neighbors 
together, saying, Rejoice with me; for Lhave found that which 
was lost. 10. Likewise, I say unto you, There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repent- 
eth. 

Here again it may be asked, why this great joy at finding 
the sinner, unless his conversion is to result in his salvation? 

1 do not quote these passages as proving the doctrine in 
question, but only as specimens of the class of passages. that 
seem to assume the truth of the doctrine and as being just 
what might be expected if the doctrine is true, and just what 
might not be expected if the doctrine is not true. 

To this it may be, and has been replied that there are many 
passages that are just what we could not expect if the perse- 
verance of the saints were true. The followingare relied upon 
as examples of this class: 

Heb. 6: 1. Therefore, leaving the principles of the doe- 
trine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection; not laying again 
the foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
toward God. 2. Of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on 
of hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judg- 
ment, 3. And this will we doif God permit. 4. Forit is impos- 
sible for those who were once enlightened, and have tasted of 
the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, 5. And have tasted of the good word of (od, and the 
powers ofthe world to come, 6. If they shall fall away, to 
renew them again unto repentance; seeing they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an 
open shame. 

Ez. 18: 24. But when the righteous turneth away from his 
righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth according 
to all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, shall he 
live? All his righteousness that he hath done shall not be 
mentioned; in his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his 
sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die. 

33: 13. When I shall say to the righteous, that he shall 
surely live; if he trust to his own righteousness and commit 
iniquity, all his righteousness shall not be remembered; but 
for his iniquity that he hath committed, he shall die for it. 

Matt. 10: 22. And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake; but he that endureth to the end shall be saved. 

Jno. 15: 6. Ifa man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a 
branch, and is withered; and men gather them, and cast them 
into the fire, and they are burned, 
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1 Cor. 10: 12. Wherefore let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall. 

Heb. 3: 6. But Christ as a Son over his own house; whose 
house are we, if we hold fast the confidence and the rejoic- 
ing of the hope firm unto the end. 12. Take heed, brethren, 
lest there be in any of you an‘evil heart of unbelief, in depart- 
ing from the living God. 13. But exhort one another daily 
while it is called ‘To-day; lest any of you be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin. 14. For we are made partakers of 
Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast 
unto the end. 


4: 1. Let us therefore fear, lest a promise being left us 
of entering into his rest, any of you should seem to come 
short of it. 11. Let us labor therefore, to enter into that 
rest, lest any man fall after the same example of unbelief. 

2. Pet. 1: 10. Wherefore the rather, brethren, give dili- 
gence to make your calling and election sure: for if ye do 
these things, ye shall never fall. 

These passages have been quoted in another connexion, 
but are repeated here again, because the objection occurs in 
this place. 

In reply to this objection I remark, as I have in substance 
before done, that instead of these passages being otherwise 
than might be expected if the doctrine in question were true, 
and thereforeimplying that the doctrine is not true, they arc 
precisely what might be expected if the doctrine as I have 
statedit, were true. Ifthe certainty be but a moral certainty, 
even when the fact of conversion is settled beyond all doubt 
or possibility of mistake, if the final salvation of the truly 
regenerate be as really conditioned upon perseverance as if 
there was no certainty about it, and if moreover the fact of 
conversion is seldom settled in this life beyond the possibili- 
ty of mistake, then these passages instead of implying any 
real uncertainty in regard to the final salvation of the saints, 
are just as and what might be expected because they are 
just what is needed upon the supposition that the joc 
question is true... They do not affirm that any true saints arc: 
or will be lost. They do imply the natural possibility and, 
humanly speaking, the danger of such anevent. They far 
imply that without watchfulness and perseverance salvation 
isimpossible. They also imply that caution, warning, and 
threatening, are needed. They also imply that some men, to 
say the least, are not certain of their own salvation, and, that 
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they do not certainly know that they are saints beyond all 
possibility of mistake. 

Now these things that are fairly implied in this class of 
passages are really true: hence these passages just meet 
the necessities of the church, and are therefore just what 
might be expected when all the facts i in the case are consid- 
ered. I donot intend that this class of passages imply the 
truth of the doctrine under consideration, but that they are 
consistent with it and might be expected if the doctrine, as 
I have stated it, were tue: 

(9.) Regeneration is represented as securing perseverance in 
obedience: Ist. In those passages that make it the condition 
of salvation. ‘2nd. In those passages that expressly affirm that 
the truly regenerated do not and can not live in sin. IstJn. 


3:9. Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; for his 


seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is born 
of God. 4: 7. Beloved, let us love one another: for love is 
of God; and every one that Joveth is born of God, and know- 
eth God. 5: 1. Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
is born of God: and every one that loveth him that begat, loy- 
eth him that is begotten of him. 4. For whatsoever is born 
of God overcometh the world: and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith. 18,/We know that 
whosoever is born of God sinneth not: but he that is begotten 
of God keepeth himself, and that wicked one toucheth him 
not. These and similar passages expressly teach the perse- 
vering nature of true religion through the indwelling of the 
Holy spirit?¥in other words, they teach that the truly regen- 
erate do not sin, in the sense at least of living in any thing 
like habitual sin. They teach that with all truly regenerate 
souls, holiness is at least the rule and sin only the exception; 
that instead of its being true that regenerate souls live a great 
majority of their days subsequent to regeneration in sin, it is 
true that they so seldom sin, that in strong language it may 
be said with truth that they do not sin. This language so 
strongly and expressly teaches that perseverance is an un- 
failing attribute of christian character, that but for the fact 
that other passages constrain us to understand these pas- 
sages as strong language used in a qualified sense, we should 
y understand them as affirming that no truly regen- 
soul does at any time sin. But since it is a sound rule 


“of interpreting the language of an author, that he is if possi- 


ble to be made consistent with himself; and since John in 
other passages in this same epistle and elsewhere, represents 
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that christians or truly regenerate persons do sometimes sin; 
and since this is frequently taught in the bible, we must un- 
derstand these passages just quoted as only affirming a gen- 
eral and not a universal truth; that is, that truly regenerate 
persons do not sin any thing like habitually, but that holiness 


is the rule with them and sin only the exception. Certainly” 


these passages can not.be reasonably understood as affirming 
and meaning less than this. I know it has been said that 
being born of God is used by John in these cases in a higher 
sense and as meaning more than simple conversion or 
regeneration, as representing a higher state than can be pred- 
icated of all true christians, But observe, he especially affirms 
that all who truly believe are born of God. 

Ist John 5: 1. Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God; and every one that loveth him that be- 
gat, loveth him also that is begotten of him. 

Again: Christ speaks as if he regarded those only as hav- 
ing truly believed who persevere in obedience. John 8: 31. 
Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him, If ye 
continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed. The 
parable of the sower appears to have been designed expressly 
to teach the persevering nature of true religion. 

Luke 8: 5. A sower went out to sow his seed: and as he 
sowed, some fell by the way side, and it was trodden down, 
and the fowls of the air devoured it. 6, And some fell upon 
a rock; and as soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, 
because it lacked moisture. 7. And some fell among thorns; 
and the thorns sprang up with it, and choked it. 8. And 
other fell on good ground, and sprang up, and bare fruita 
hundred fold. And when he had said these things, he cried, 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 11. Now the para- 
ble is this: The seed is the word of God. 12. Those by the 
way-side are they that hear; then cometh the devil, and ta- 


keth away the word out of their hearts, lest they should be-_ 


lieve and be saved. 13. They on the rock are they, which 
when they hear, receive the word with joy; and these haye 
no root, which for a while believe, and in time of temp aon 
- fall away. 14. And that which fell among thorns are th 

which, when they have heard, go forth, and are choked y 


=) 
ed with 
cares and riches and pleasures of this life, and bring no’ 


¢ 


to perfection. 15. But that on the good ground are they; 


which, in an honest and good heart, having heard the word, on 


keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience. 
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If this parable was not designed to distinguish true religion 
from its counterfeits and to illustrate the persevering nature 
of true religion, I do not: know and can not conceive what 
was its design. Ineed not enlarge upon it. Let any one 
read and consider the parable for himself. | 

Again the parable of the leaven, seems designed also to 
teach the progressive and persevering nature of true religion. 

Matt. 13: 33. Another parable spake he unto them; The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was Jeay- 
ened. 

This parable I understand to represent or teach the ag- 
gressive nature of true faith and piety as it exhibits itself 
both in the hearts and lives of individual christians and also 
as it progresses and extends itself in the world. It is in its 
nature persevering and aggressive, and when it once truly ex- 
ists, it will through grace triumph. When I speak of the per- 
severing nature of true religion, I do not mean that religion 
as it exists in the hearts of the saints in this life would of it- 
self, if unsupported by the grace and indwelling Spirit of 
God, prevail and triumph over its enemies; but the thing in- 
tended is that through the faithfulness of God, he that has 
begun or shall begin a good work in any heart wili perfect it 
until the day of Jesus Christ. The persevering character of 
true religion is owing tothe indwelling Spirit of God. This 
leads me to remark, 

Again, that repentance is made the condition of receiving 
the Holy Spirit; and when this Spirit is received itis with 
the express promise and pledge, that he shall abide in the 
heart forever. 

John 7: 37. In the last day, that great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst let him come 
unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, as the Scripture 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. 39. 
(But this spake he of the Spirit, whfich they that believe on 
him should receive; for the Holy Ghost was not yet given; 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified.) 

Tere we learn that water represents the Holy Spirit. This 
ntly taught in the bible. Now let us hear what 
said to the woman of Samaria. 
_ John 4: 13. Jesus answered and said unto her, Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again.. 14. But whosoever 
-drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst: 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life. 
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The prominent truth taught in this text is that whosoever 
shall drink of this water shall never thirst. In this particular 
respect the Savior contrasts it with the water of Jacob’s well, 
and says 13, 14: “ Jesus answered and said unto her, Whoso- 
ever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: But whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst; 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of | 
water springing up into everlasting life.” This Christ plain- 
ly states asa fact. 

That is, he shall never perish for lack of this Spirit or 
water, but it shall abide in himand spring up into eternal 
life. The Spirit shall remain in him and secure him against 
falling and perishing. The fact that the Spirit shall abide 
with and in all who ever receive him and shall prevail to 
secure their salvation, seems to be plainly taught in this pas- 
sage. | 
monet Ro. 8: 9. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, 
ifso be that the Spirit of God dwellin you. Nowif any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 10. And if 
Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the 
Spirit is life because of righteousness. 11. But if the Spirit 
of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 

Here it isexpressly declared that none are christians who 
have not the Holy Spirit, or Spirit of Christ, and that they 
who are Christ’s do not walk after the flesh but after the 
Spirit; that they who are Christ’s have crucified, that is, killed 
the lusts of the flesh. This is the real character of all true 
saints. Such like passages, observe, are designed to distin- 
guish true religion from its counterfeits, and to teach that per- 
severance in true obedience is a characteristic of all real 
saints. 

The bible every where represents professors who do not 
persevere and abide steadfast as hypocrites, or as self-de- 
ceived. Job says: 

Job 27: 8. For what is the hope of the hypocrite, though 
he hath gained, when God taketh away his soul? 9. Will God 
hear his cry when trouble cometh upon him? 10. Will he 
delight himself in the Almighty? will he always callaaage 
God? re 

Here he represents the failing to always call upon God as 
a demonsiration of hypocrisy. Christ expressly represents 
perseverance as the characteristic of true believers. “My 
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sheep hear my voice and follow me.” This must relate at 
least to habitual character. | | 

(10.) Christ represents it as impossible to deceive the elect. 
Matt. 24: 24. We have seen that the elect unto salvation 
includes all true christians; that is, that all christians are the 
elect children of God. They have come to Christ. Observe 
the Savior himself teaches, as we have seen, 

[i.] That no one can come to, or believe in him, unless the 
Father draw him. 

[2.] That the Father draws those, and only those to Christ 
whom he has given to him. 

(3.] That all whom the Father has given to him shall come 
to him, and of those that come to him he will lose none, but 
will raise them up at the last day. 

John 6: 44. Noman can come to me, except the Father 
which hath sent me, draw him; and I will raise him up at the 
last day. 45. It is written in the prophets, And they shall be 
all taught of God. Every man therefore that hath heard, 
and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto me. 37. All that 
the Father giveth me shall come to me; and him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out. 38. For I came down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me. 37. And this is the father’s will which hath sent me, that 
of all whichhe hath given me I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up again at the last day. 40. And this is the 
will of him that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son, 
and believethon him, may have everlasting life; and I will 
raise himup at the last day. . 

False theories are represented as permitted to test the piety 
of true and false professors. 1 Cor. 11: 19. For there must 
be also heresies among you, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest among you.” Those who are of the 
elect or are true children of God will not follow heresies. 
Christ says, John :10: 4. “And when he putteth forth his’ 
own sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him: 
for they know his voice. 5. Anda stranger will they not fol- 
low, bat will flee from him: for they know not the voice of 
strangers. 27. My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me: 28. And I give unto them eternal life; 
and they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out 
of my hand.” 

But those who are not truc believers will not and do not 
hear and know his voice and follow him, John 10: 26. % But 
ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I said 
unto you.” 
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(11.) The eighth chapter of Romans seems to settle ‘the 
question, or rather is of itself a clear proof of the doctrine 
we are examining. We need to read and ponder prayerfully 
the whole chapter, to apprehend distinctly the scope of the 
apostle’s teaching upon this subject. He had in the seventh 
chapter been dwelling upon and portraying a legal experi- 
ence. He begins this eighth chapter by asserting, Ro. 8: 
1. “ There is therefore now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. 2. For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death. 3. For what 
the law could not do, in that it;was weak through the flesh, 
God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh; 4. That the righteousness of 
the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh 
but after the Spirit. 5. For they that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh; but they that are after 
the Spirit, the things of the Spirit. 6. For to be carnal- 
ly minded is death; but to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace. 7. Because the carnal mind is enmity against God; 
for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be. 8. So then they that are in the flesh can not 
please God. 9. But ye are notin the flesh, but in the Spir- 
it, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his, LO. 
And if Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin; but 
the Spirit is life, because of righteousness. 11. But if the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwellethin you. 
12. Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to 
live after the flesh. 13.. For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live. 14. For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. 15. For ye have 
not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have 
received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. 16. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God: 17. And if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ: if so be 
that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified togeth- 
er. 18. For Ireckon, that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us. 
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Here he describes the character of true believers as dis- 
tinguished from mere legalists of whom he had been speak- 
ing. True believers, he here asserts, are justified; they are 
in Christ Jesus, they walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit; the righteousness of the law is fulfilled in them, that 
is, the law is written in their hearts; they have the Spirit of 
Christ, the Spirit of adoptions\the Spirit witnesses with their 
spirit that they are the adopted children of God; “If child- 
ren, then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ; 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared to the glory that shall be revealed in them. Verse 
24 he says: “For we are saved by hope; but hope that is 
seen, isnothope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet 
hope for? 

He then proceeds to notice the ground of this hope. The 
first particular he notices is, that the Spirit which he had 
just said, dwells in all true believers, and of which, as we have 
seen, Christ says that when he is once given, the soul that 
has received him shall never thirst, but thathe shall be in him 
like a well of water springing up into everlasting life: Paul 
says of this spirit, verse 26 and 27, “ Likewise the Spirit 
also helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what we should 
pray for as. we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which can not be uttered. And he 
that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit, because he maketh ‘intercession for the saints according 
to the will of God.’ This, observe, he affirms to be true of 
all who are Christ’s or who are true believers. Of this 
spirit he affirms the following things: (1.) That all christians 
possess this Spirit; (2.) That this Spirit bears witness with 
the spirits of christians that they are the children of God. 
Verse 16, “The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God.” (38.) That he makes inter- 
cession for the saints according to the will of God, that is, 
that he prays in them or excites them to pray, and to pray 
aright, for those things which it is the will of God to grant to 
them. He then in the 28th verse says, ‘* And we know that 
all things work together for good to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according to his purpose.” Here he 
represents those who love God and those who are the called 
according to his purpose, as the same persons, and affirms 
that we know that all things shall work together for their 
good. This he notices as a second ground of hope. He 
next proceeds to state how we know that all things work to- 
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gether for the good of those that love God, or, which he re- 
gards as the same thing, to those who are the elect, called ac- 
cording to the election or purpose of God. He says verse 
29, “For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be 
the first-born among many brethren:” that is, we know it be- 
cause they are predestinated to be conformed to the image of 
his Son. Not 7f they will be, but fo be, and therefore all 
things must directly or indirectly contribute to this result. 
He then says, ** Moreover, whom he did predestinate; them 
he also called; and whom he called, them he also justified; 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” That is, 
furthermore we, know this, and have good ground of hope 
from the fact that whom he did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, them, that is the same persons, he also 
called, and whom, that is, the same persons whom he had pre- 
destinated to be conformed to the image of his Son and had 
called, them he also justified, and whom he predestinated and 
called and justified them, that is, the same persons, he also 
glorified. 

Here then, he concludes, is a firm foundation for the hope 
of which he had spoken, the grounds of which he had been 
pointing out. He accordingly proceeds to say’in a spirit of 
triumph: | 

Rom. 8: 31. What shall we then say to these things? If 
God be for us, who can be against us? 32. He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things? 33. Who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that 
justifieth. 34. Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. 

Here he says, “if God be for us, who can be against us?” 
and then proceeds to point out several other considerations 
that enter into this ground of confidence.) All who love God 
are hiselect. God justifies them, and who is he that condemns 
them? God is for them, and who shall be against them? 
God freely gave his Son for all of them, how much more 
shall he freely give them all things? If he did not withhold 
his Son, surely he would withhold nothing else from them 
that was necessary to secure their salvation. Furthermore 
it was Christ that died and, still more and rather, that had 
risen again and maketh intercession for them. If these 
things are so we may well inqtire: 
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30. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine or naked- 
ness, or peril or sword? 36. (As itis written, For thy sake 
we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter.) ; 

He then triumphantly affirms, verses 37—39: “Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors, through him that 
loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

If Paulin the eighth of Romans does not settle the question 
that all true saints will be saved how could it be settled? 
Let us in few words sum up the argument as he here presents 
it: 

[i.] We are saved already in anticipation or in hope, and 
only by hope, for as yet we have not received our crown. 

[2.] Fhe grounds of this hope are that we are in Christ 
Jesus, have the spirit of Christ, spiritof adoption. We walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. This Spirit witnesses 
that we are children and heirs of God. He makes interces- 
sion for us according to the will of God. Wealso know that 
all things work together for good to them who love God, for 
they are the called according to his purpose. They who 
are called, that is, effectually called, are called in conformity 
with their predestination to be conformed to the image of the 
Son of God. Hence those who are thus predestinated are call- 
ed and justified and glorified. 'Thereforeno one can lay any 
thing to the charge of God’s elect. God justifies, and who 
shall condemn them? Christ died for them, yea, rather, has 
risen and makes intercession for them. God withheld not 
his Son, and of course will withhold from christians nothing 
that is essential to secure their salvation. Wherefore he 
concludes that nothing shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God. 3 

I know that to this yes been replied, that although noth- 
ing else can separate uS, from the love of God, yet we may 
separate ourselves from his love. 

To this I answer, true we may or can do so, but the ques- 
tion is, shall we or will any of the elected and called do so? 
No, indeed; for this is the thing which the apostle intended 
to affirm, namely, the certainty of the salvation of all true 
saints. The apostle manifestly in this passage assumes © 
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affirms that all who ever truly love God are elect or are cho- 
sen to be conformed to the image of his Son; and are called 
and sanctified, and justified, in conformity with such predes- 
tination. 

If this is not his meaning, what is? If this is not his 
meaning, what ground of hope do we, after all, find in what 
he says? 

The apostle seems to have had the same thought in his 
mind in writing to the Hebrews. 

Heb. 6: 17. Wherein God, willing more abundantly to 
show unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his coun- 
sel, confirmed it by an oath; 18. That by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might 
have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set before us; 19. Which hope we have 
as an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which 
entereth into that within the vail; 20. Whither the forerun- 
ner is for us entered, even Jesus, made a high-priest forever, 
after the order of Melchisedec. 

There are a great many other passages of scripture, of the 
same import as those I have quoted in support of this doc- 
trine, as every one knows who has taken the trouble to ex- 
amine for himself. 

But I have pursued this investigation far enough. If what 
has been said fails to satisfy any mind, it is presumed thay 
nothing which might be added would produce conviction. | 
will therefore drop the discussion, and conclude with severe! 


REMARKS. 


. I. If the doctrine under consideration is not true, I can 
not see upon what ground we can affirm or even confidently 
hope that many of our pious friends who have died have 
gone to heaven. Suppose they held on their way until the 
last hours of life. If we may not believe that the faithful- 
ness of God prevailed to keep them through the last conflict, 
what reason have we to aflirm that they were preserved from 
sin and apostacy in their last hours, and saved? If the sove- 
reign grace of God do not protect them against the wiles and 
malice of Satan in their fecbleness and in the wreck of their 
habitation of clay, what will become of them? Imust confess 
that if I did not expect the covenanted mercy and faithful- 
ness of God to prevail and to sustain the soul under such 
circumstances I should have very little expectation that 
any would be saved. If I could have any confidence tha’ 
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christians would stand fast while in health aside from the 
truth of this doctrine, still I should expect that Satan would 
overcome them at the last when they passed through the last 
great struggle. Who could then trust to the strength of his 
own purposes. 

2. But I could no more hope that myself or any one else 
would persevere in holiness in our best estate, even for one 
day or hour, if not kept by the power of God through faith, 
than I could hope to fly to heaven. 

As I have before said, there is no hope of any one’s per- 
severing, except in so far forth as free grace anticipates and 
secures, the concurrence of free will. The soul must be 
called and effectually called and perpetually called or it will 
not follow Christ for an hour. J] say again that by effectual 
calling, I do not mean an irresistible calling. Ido not mean 
a calling that can not or that might not be resisted; but I do 
mean by an effectual calling, a calling that is not in fact re- 
sisted, a calling that does in fact secure the voluntary obedi- 
ence of the soul. This is my only hope in respect to myself 
or any body else. This grace I regard as vouchsafed to me 
in the covenant of grace or as a reward of Christ’s obedience 
unto death. It is pledged to secure the salvation of those 
whom the Father has from eternity given to the Son. The 
Holy Spirit is given to them to secure their salvation, and I 
have no expectation that any others will ever be saved. But 
these, every one of them, will surely be saved. There is, 
there can be no hope for any others. Others are able to re- 
pent, but they will not. Others might be saved if they 


would believe and comply with the conditions of salvation, - 


but they will not. 

We have seen that none come to Christ except they are 
drawn of the Father, and that the Father draws to Christ 
those and those only whom he has given to Christ; and also 
that it is the Father’s design that of those whom he has giv- 
en to Christ be should lose none, but that he should raise 
them up at the last day, to be with him and to behold his 
glory. ', This is the only hope that any will be saved. Strike 
out this foundation and what shall the righteous do? Strike 
out from the bible the doctrine of God’s covenanted faithful- 


ness to Christ—the truth that the Father has given to him a 


cert 
shoul 


ain number whose salvation he foresees that he could and 
shoul the ground of hope? I know not where. 


cure, and | despair of myself and of every body else. | 
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